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INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


VII. 
THE LAST THREE EPISTLES OF PAUL. 


§ 33. THE FACTS PRESUPPOSED IN THE SECOND 
EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


Ir seems best to consider the Second Epistle first, because 
it records more tangible facts than do either 1 Tim. or 
Titus, and because it is natural to attempt to establish 
an historical connection between this letter, which was 
written in prison, and the four letters which have just 
been investigated. 

When it was written Paul had been for some time in 
chains (i. 8, 16, ii. 9) and in Rome (i. 17) The primary 
cause of this imprisonment was his fulfilment of his apos- 
tolic calling (i. 12). His situation, however, is essentially 
different from that whieh obtained when Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, and Philemon, and even Philippians, were written. 
When he comforts himself and his friend regarding his 
present captivity by remarking that the word of God is 
not bound, but can and must continue its course (ii. 9), 
he does not refer at all to his own preaching activity as 
if it were practically unhindered by his captivity ; for this 
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remark stands at the close of an exhortation to Timothy, 
not only to continue to preach the gospel unweariedly 
as Paul had done, but also to make provision for the 
further propagation of this preaching through other trust- 
worthy teachers (ii. 1-8). It. is primarily because Paul 
himself is unable longer to preach, and because he will 
never be able to resume his preaching, that Timothy is 
urged to carry on the work with even greater zeal than 
heretofore (iv. 1-8). The other notices regarding Paul's 
condition at the time also indicate that when 2 Tim. was 
written, preaching activity on his part was practically 
impossible. He is bound with chains like a eriminal 
(ii. 9). A certain Onesiphorus from Asia Minor, who 
went to Rome to visit the imprisoned apostle and to 
alleviate his condition, had difficulty in reaching him. It 
required great devotion on Onesiphorus part even to 
ascertain Pauls whereabouts, and unflinehing courage, 
when he had found him, to visit him repeatedly, and to 
minister to his wants (n. 1). For some time at least 
intereourse between Paul and the other Christians in 
Rome must have been broken off. Probably one result of 
Onesiphorus' self-sacrifice in seeking him, and placing his 
personal serviees or his means at the apostle's disposal, 
was the restoration of communieation between Paul and 
his friends by letter and by personal intereourse (n. 1). 
Luke is with him constantly (iv. 11). He had been able 
some time before to send Tychieus to Ephesus (iv. 12). 
He is able to convey the greetings of certain Roman 
Christians, and formally to extend those of all the Chris- 
tians in the place where he was (iv. 21, n. 2). Paul 
seems to have no doubt as to his ability to receive the visit 
and to accept the services of Timothy and Mark, if they 
reach Rome in time (iv. 9, 11, 21). The isolation, therefore, 
in which Onesiphorus had found Paul was relieved, but 
his personal condition, however, remained essentially the 
same, It was such that his friends near and far were 
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tempted to break off and to deny their relations with him. 
Demas, who in Col. iv. 14, Philem. 24, is mentioned with 
the faithful Luke as a fellow-labourer of Paul's in Rome, has 
now through love of the world deserted the apostle and 
gone to Thessalonica (iv. 10). Even Timothy needs to be 
earnestly exhorted not to be ashamed through cowardice 
of the testimony of the gospel or even of the imprisoned 
apostle, but, following his teacher’s example with strength 
and love, to endure the sufferings which the preaching of 
the gospel and his relation to the apostle might bring 
üpon- him. (1. 8, ef. 1.7, 12, n. 3, 12, ni. 10-12, ivao) 
Inasmuch as Onesiphorus, who meanwhile had died, is 
evidently held up to Timothy as a model in this regard 
(i. 16-18, n. 1), mention of the conduct of certain persons 
in the province of Asia, with which Timothy was familiar 
(i. 15), can only be designed as a terrible warning. Paul 
charged, naturally not all the Christians in Asia, but all 
of the group known to Timothy, as that of Phygelus and 
Hermogenes, with having turned away from him and 
having refused to have anything to do with him. From 
the context it is clear that here, as in the preceding 
exhortation to Timothy, and the praise of Onesiphorus 
which follows, the reference is to relations with the 
apostle, who at the time was in close confinement and 
serious danger. But we would have to know what 
Timothy knew (olas, i. 15), in order to state what 
occasion Phygelus, Hermogenes, and their friends had for 
either acknowledging or denying their relationship with 
Paul; and in order to say whether their unworthy conduct 
was due, as in Timothy's case, to lack of courage, or, as in 
Demas' ease, to love of the world and desire to escape 
suffering, or whether their renunciation of Paul was the 
outcome of differences of opinion of a more serious character 
and of long standing (n. 3). However, from what has 
been said this much is certain, namely, that Paul had been 
for some time in prison, which at first had cut him off 
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from all communication with the outside world, and finally 
was considered so dangerous that all his friends not ab- 
solutely trustworthy deemed it advisable to sever their 
connections with him lest they should become involved in 
his fate. This condition had apparently existed for several 
months, since it had not only worked this effect upon the 
feelings of Christians as far away as Asia, but the apostle 
in Rome had also been informed of the same, possibly by 
Onesiphorus. 

Difference of condition greater than that between the one 
described in Philippians and that which meets usin 2 Tim. 
can scarcely be imagined. In the former letter the state 
and progress of Paul's trial gave new courage to all the 
Christians gathered about the imprisoned apostle to pro- 
claim their faith ; and even those who had little kindly feel- 
ing toward him were making abundant use of the favour 
shown the gospel through the trial of its foremost preacher 
(vol i 542f) In 2 Tim. nearly all of Paul's friends 
are withdrawing in fear. Even a person like Timothy, 
whom Paul praises so highly in Phil. ii. 20, is tempted in 
a cowardly manner to desert the apostle, and in so doing to 
forsake his calling. Just as striking is the contrast between 
Philippians and 2 Tim. as to Paul's judgment concerning 
his present situation and his forecast of the future. Then 
he thought it certain that the trial which so far had pro- 
ceeded favourably to him would soon end in his acquittal. 
Now he is just as certain that his present imprisonment 
can only terminate with his martyrdom. Using the same 
figure that he had then used to describe the violent death 
which he thought he was destined to meet after a period 
of liberty and of new and varied labours (Phil. ii. 17 ; 
vol i. 456), he now writes (iv. 6): *I am now being 
poured out as a drink-offering.” He is no longer in the 
midst of a heated and restless conflict (Phil. i. 27, 30, 
iii. 12-14); he has ended this conflict and has run his 
course (iv. 7, cf. Acts xx. 24). All that remains now is 
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for him to receive the victors crown, which is ready in 
the hands of the righteous judge to be placed upon his 
head in the day of judgment (iv. 8). He seems to expect 
that the decisive day will or may possibly be postponed 
for several months. If upon the reception of this letter 
Timothy sets out at once upon the long journey to Rome 
and reaches his destination before the beginning of winter 
(iv. 9, 21), probably he will find the apostle still alive, and 
the latter may be able for some time yet to make use of 
the articles which Timothy is instructed to bring (iv. 18). 
Any permanent change, however, in his present condition 
seems to be out of the range of possibility. For the brief 
span of earthly life that remains he relies also upon the 
protection of his Lord; the only deliverance, however, 
from the evil of this world which he expects at the hands 
of Christ is a translation into His kingdom above (iv. 18). 

It is on account of the near approach of his martyr- 
dom that Paul exhorts Timothy so earnestly to be unre- 
mitting in his efforts to preach the gospel (iv. 1—5 and iv. 
6-8) Exercising all the powers that he has, Timothy is 
to fill the place of the departing apostle. Mindful of the 
future, when Paul will be no longer alive, Timothy is to 
bear in mind his own calling (ii. 17, iii. 1-9, iv. 3), and 
to see to it that in his own time and afterwards there 
shall not be lacking other faithful representatives of the 
doctrine which he has received from his teacher, also men 
to take his own place when he is gone (ii. 2). In view of 
the fact that, during the hasty journey to Rome upon 
which presumably he would set out as soon as possible 
after receiving the letter, Timothy could not very well 
have acted upon the exhortations to be found in 2 Tim. 
i. 6-iv. 5, which form the main contents of the letter, it 
is clear that Paul was by no means certain that Timothy 
would find him still alive. It may have been his desire 
to cheer this discouraged disciple that kept Paul from 
mentioning expressly the possibility of his demise before 
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his arrival. But the letter which he writes is of the 
character of a last testament. In case of his death before 
Timothy’s arrival, this ** beloved child” (i. 2) of his is not 
to be left without a solemn, affecting, written statement 
of the last will of his spiritual father. It is this pecuh- 
arity of the letter and the imminence of the apostle’s 
death which leads him more than once to reflect upon his 
own past and that of his disciple. Just as Paul regards 
his own Christian piety as an inheritance from his Pharisaic 
forefathers, so does he consider Timothy's faith to be an 
inheritance from his Jewish mother and grandmother (n. 4). 
Timothy is reminded of the fact that, from his earliest 
youth, long before he came into contact with Paul and the 
gospel, he had been introduced to the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures by his pious mother (ii. 15). He is reminded 
also of his conversion, his instruction by Paul, and his con- 
fession made before the assembled congregation at the time 
of his baptism (ii. 2, cf. 1 Tim. vi. 12), also of his dedication 
to missionary service by the laying on of the apostle's hands 
(n. 5), and of the long series of years during which he 
had shared Paul’s labours and sufferings (ili. 10), special 
mention being made of the persecutions which Paul had 
endured at the time of Timothy’s conversion in Lystra, 
Timothy’s native city, and shortly before at Iconium, and 
Antioch in Pisidia (ii. 11, ef. Acts xiii. 50, xiv. 5, 19). 
In this retrospect is to be included not only passages 
like i. 15-18, where it is expressly stated that the contents 
were known to Timothy, but also such a passage as iv. 
16f That this latter passage is not to be taken as a 
statement of a new fact is clear from the lack of concrete 
and definite expressions, the somewhat figurative character 
of the language, and the rhetorieal quality of the style, 
whieh is strikingly unlike that of the short notices and 
business directions that precede (iv. 9-15) and follow 
(iv. 19-22). The only related passage is iv. 18. Just 
before concluding the letter with a statement of the only 
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thing which in existing circumstances he could hope for 
from the Lord, Paul himself recalls and reminds Timothy 
of an earlier occasion when he had been in similar danger. 
In his first defence no one had stood by him, but all 
those who might have given him aid left him. Paul does 
not consider this conduct praiseworthy, nevertheless he 
does not threaten his enemy with divine judgment, as in 
the verse just preceding (iv. 14). On the other hand, 
speaking in a tone strikingly different from that which 
characterises other remarks apparently similar (i. 15, iv. 
10), he attributes this desertion to weakness, and prays 
God to forgive his friends. This incident is mentioned 
primarily in order to exalt the faithfulness of the Lord 
in contrast to the untrustworthiness of men (cf. ii. 13). 
The Lord alone stood by him then and strengthened him, 
and he was delivered out of the mouth of the lion. 
Because of the use of this figurative language it is not to 
be assumed that some definite person is referred to who 
might be compared to a lion, as the emperor Nero or the 
prefectus pretoru, who represented the latter as judge, 
or Satan (n. 6). It means rather that at that time, by 
reason of the help which the Lord supplied him in his 
defence before the court, Paul was delivered out of ex- 
treme danger. This proves that by zp#tn àmoXoyía cannot 
be meant the first stage of a legal proceeding still in 
progress when this letter was written. If after such an 
amoXoyía Paul continued in prison under charges, particu- 
larly in the severe imprisonment and the hopeless condi- 
tion in whieh he was at the time of 2 Tim. and had been 
for some months preceding, then the words xai épócÓqv 
€x aTópaTos Méovros are meaningless. No matter how suc- 
cessfully, with the Lord's help, he had defended himself 
in a first hearing, and no matter how strong the expecta- 
tion of an acquittal aroused by it in himself and others 
may have been, if, now, he were languishing in a dungeon 
with the definite expectation of being executed as a 
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skilful defence before Festus and Agrippa, and the report 
of it which Festus made (Acta zzv. 26, zzvi 21), t- 
tributed much to his comparative freedom in Bome, and 
his unhindered preaching of the gospel for two years. 
But throuzh that preacning no nation neard tne gospel 
which had not heard it before. To the mized ponulace of 


Rome, which Paul looxs npon as an é£ves “Papavey (oak. i. 
275, n. 2), the gospel had already been brought at the time 
when Romans was written. This is even more trae if, some 
time subsequent to the writing of Phillopian-, in conse- 
quence of his powerful defence before the Imperial court, 
Paul was permitted to resume the wore in Rome which 
he had carried on during the two year- prior to the writing 
of pen and which had been broken off. Unless he 
did more than obtain through hi- labours “ -orae fruit” 
in Rome (Rom. i. 13; vol. i. 372, n. 3), where a Christian 
Church had long existed, and where numerous independ- 
ent missionaries were at work (Col. iv. 11: Phil. i. 14-12; 
vol. i. 441, 543), he could not ciai to i completed 
the Christian preaching. Rome was not the end of the 
world, nor the goal of the missionary plans which had been 
in Paul's mind for so many years. On the other hand, he 
could not, at the time when 2 Tim. was written, have 
thought that the great purpose which the Lord had in 
view when He stood by him in the first defence. namely, 
the spreading of the gospel to all peoples by Paul, was 
yet to be fulfilled. For now all that he expects from the 
Lord is a blessed death ‘iv. 18) He has just said 
(iv. 7), and everywhere the tone of the letter implies, 
that his course is ended. Since, now, a pious man could 
not ascribe to the Lord a purpose which neither had been 
realised in the past nor in his judgment could be realised 
in the future, it follows that the purpose for which Christ 
had so powerfully sustained him in the earlier trial had 
been accomplished. Subsequent to the successful issue of 
his trial and his acquittal, Paul had resumed his mission- 
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ary work, and had preached the gospel in regions where 
heretofore it had not been preached, either by himself 
or by other missionaries. 

A similar conclusion follows from iv. 7. When Phil- 
ippians was written, Paul was full of energy and of the 
thought of progress, not only as regards his own moral and 
religious life (Phil. iii. 12-14), but also with reference to 
his work; and one reason why he believed he would be 
acquitted in the trial then in progress, and begin his 
course anew, was his knowledge that the cause of the 
gospel demanded a continuance of his life and his further 
labours (vol. i 541, 545). Now his course is ended. 
Just as his statements in Philippians were not due to any 
specially joyous mood, so it is impossible to explain those 
in 2 Tim. as due to a discouraged and gloomy state of mind. 
Indeed, the whole tone of 2 Tim. gives an opposite impres- 
sion. While Paul does write with deep feeling, it is a 
feeling which uplifts him, and is designed to enhearten with 
him the discouraged Timothy. The great difference be- 
tween the two letters in their outlook upon the past and 
future is due, not to feeling, but to fact. Now, from Rom. 
xv. 15-29 we know that at the beginning of the year 58 
Paul felt that his work in the regions about the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean was done, and it was under the 
influence of this feeling that he entertained the purpose 
and hope of carrying out a plan which he had had in mind 
for some years, namely, of continuing his work west of the 
Adriatic. Rome was to be only a stopping point on the 
way ; the goal which he had primarily in mind was Spain 
(Rom. xv. 24, 28). How could Paul say that he had 
finished his course if he had remained continuously in 
Rome, where he is now about to be executed! If Paul 
wrote both Rom. xv. and 2 Tim iv., then from 2 Tim. 
iv. 7 it may be certainly concluded that Paul regained his 
liberty as he expected when he wrote Philippians, and 
visited, among other places, Spain. 
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The language in which Paul describes the purpose 
which the Lord had in standing by him in his earlier trial, 
which purpose, as we have seen, had actually been accom- 
plished in the interval between his trials (iv. 17), seems 
somewhat exaggerated. It is to be judged, however, in 
comparison with Paul's language elsewhere, and by that 
of his contemporaries. It was considered that the gospel 
, had been preached to a people or a country when it had 
been received in a number of places, and Churches had 
been organised (n. 7). Thus, for example, in the year 58 
Paul felt that there was no further room for missionary 
work (at least for missionary work of the kind that he was 
specially commissioned to do, namely, the laying of the 
foundations) in all the region from Jerusalem to Illyricum 
(Rom. xv. 19, 23). There is no consideration of the regions 
lying inland from the civilised countries along the coast, 
nor of barbarians outside of the Roman empire, it evi- 
dently being taken for granted that the work of preaching 
the gospel in these vast regions, as yet very little known, 
should fall to the Churches that had been organised in the 
more civilised provinces. It is also to be borne in mind 
that, as is indicated by the letters to the Churches in the 
province of Asia, Paul regarded as his own the work done 
from centres where he laboured by helpers associated with 
him, considering the Churches thus organised as under 
his jurisdiction (vol. i. 449, n. 3). This throws light 
upon the statement in 2 Tim. iv. 10, that Titus at that 
time had gone to Dalmatia, and a certain Crescens to 
Gaul (n. 8). There is no indication that they, like Demas, 
had deserted the apostle and sought safety for themselves ; 
or that, like Tychicus, they had been sent by the apostle 
upon some special errand (iv. 10e, 12). In either case 
it would be a question why they went to these par- 
ticular countries, with which, so far as we know, Paul, 
up to this time, had never had anything to do. The 
probability is that Titus, who had long been associated 
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with Paul (Gal ii 3), who, as his commissioner, had 
executed dithcult offices in Corinth (2 Cor. vii—ix.; vol. i. 
308 ff., 329 £.), and who, as we shall see, not very long 
before 2 Tim. was written had completed some missionary 
work in Crete that had been begun by others, had gone 
as a missionary and as Paul's representative and helper to 
Dalmatia. It is also probable that the unknown Crescens 
went for a similar purpose to Gaul. If, by this means, 
beginnings of Church organisations had been made west- 
ward, north-westward, and north-eastward from Rome, in 
Spain by Paul himself, in Gaul by Crescens, in Dalmatia 
by Titus, then, in reality, the missionary map had been 
very much changed since Paul's first defence. Mention is 
made of these facts in a purely incidental way, without 
any intention on the writers part of giving his readers 
information. Consequently to us they lack in clearness. 
To attempt from such incidental hints to estimate what 
actual events lie behind the sonorous words of 9 Tim. 
iv. 17 wonld be presumptuous. The omission, for ex- 
ample, of any reference to preaching in the province of 
Afriea is less strange than the failure to mention Alex- 
andria and Egypt in Rom. xv. 19, 23, although, as a 
matter of fact, we know that Paul never visited these 
places (vol. i. 377, n. 11). We know enough, possibly, 
to render 2 Tim. iv. 7, 17 intelligible, but by no means 
enough to test the passage by actual history. 

By “apology” in 2 Tim. iv. 16 (cf. Phil. i. 7, 16) is to 
be understood not a single hearing nor a single speech of 
defence made at this hearing, as distinct from subsequent 
hearings and speeches in the course of the same trial, but 
an entire legal defence made at an earlier trial, now ended, 
and to be distinguished from the trial in which Paul was 
involved at the time when 2 Tim. was written. What 
Paul says in this letter about the conduct of his friends 
at the time of his first defence does not contradict what 
is said in Philippians. "The joyful and courageous state 
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of mind which at that time had taken possession of those 
about Paul (Phil. i. 12-18; vol. i. 542) was only the 
result of a favourable turn which, contrary to expectation, 
his trial had recently taken because of his successful self- 
defence. When the trial began and Paul was deprived of 
the liberty which he had enjoyed for two years, the mood 
of the Christians in Rome must have been very different. 
From Philippians we learn something of the apprehensive 
reports which reached the Philippian Christians from Rome. 
Furthermore, it would have defeated the purpose of Phil- 
ippians had Paul, instead of emphasising the favourable 
aspects of his trial, and the hope of release, which condi- 
tions at the time justified him 1n entertaining, complained 
that, at the decisive moment, which now fortunately was 
past, no one of his friends had had the courage to take 
sides with him before the court, either as a witness for 
him or as his advocate. This weakness he forgave at 
the time, as he confesses in 2 Tim. iv. 16. On the other 
hand, there is no indication that any of his friends had 
contributed aught to the successful progress of his trial 
(Phil. i. 12f£) He and he alone seems at that time to have 
represented his own cause and that of the gospel before 
the court (Phil. i. 7, 16); while, for the final decision of 
the court, which he still awaits, and in the further hear- 
ings necessary to this end, he depends only upon the 
petitions of his fellow-Christians and the fact that the 
Holy Spirit will put the right words into his mouth (Phil. 
i 19; vol i 544). This is in perfect keeping with the 
retrospect in 2 Tim. iv. 16 f. Considering the trial as a 
whole, Paul can say, * The Lord alone stood by me, and 
strengthened me; and so I was delivered out of the lion's 
mouth.” If 2 Tim. is genuine, it follows that the im- 
prisonment in which Paul found himself at the time when 
it was written was not a continuance of that during which 
Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon, and, somewhat later, 
Philippians were written, so that the expectation so 
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strongly expressed in Philippians must have been realised, 
and that after the ensuing acquittal by the imperial court, 
he had used his regained freedom, among other things, 
to resume his missionary labour, and in carrying out his 
original plan to preach the gospel in the West. 

During this interval Paul was also in the East, as he 
expected to be when he wrote Philippians (Phil. i. 25 f., 
ii 24). If it be clear both from the connection and tone 
of iv. 9-13 and iv. 19-21 that the facts here mentioned 
were not already familiar to Timothy, but that the com- 
munieations and reports were quite as new to him as 
were the accompanying instructions, then special import- 
ance attaches to the notice that Paul had left Trophimus 
behind in Miletus sick (n. 9). This man, who was an 
Ephesian, had accompanied Paul upon the journey from 
Macedonia through Miletus to Jerusalem, which ended 
with the apostle’s arrest, and had reached Jerusalem 
with him (Acts xx. 4, 15-38, xxi. 29); so that on this 
journey he could not have been left behind at Miletus 
sick. Even if, on this point, the account in Acts, which 
in other respects is credible enough, be considered entirely 
untrustworthy, it is quite impossible to understand how, 
five years later, Paul could communicate this as a piece of 
news to Timothy, who also had accompanied the apostle 
on this journey, and had since resided with him in Rome 
(Col. i. 1; Philem. 1; Phil. i. 1,1.19-23) We therefore 
assume that, after he was set at liberty from his Roman 
imprisonment, and not very long before 2 Tim. was 
written, Paul must have been with Trophimus at Miletus. 
From the close connection between this communication 
and the statement that Erastus remained in Corinth, 
it is necessary also to assume that on this same journey 
Paul touched at Corinth, being accompanied as far as this 
point by Erastus, who, as we learn from Rom. xvi. 21, 
was treasurer of the city of Corinth, and, from Acts xix. 22, 
a temporary helper of the apostle. That the present 
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notice does not have reference to the journey of Erastus 
from Ephesus to Corinth about Easter 57, mentioned in 
Acts, and to the departure of Paul from Corinth for 
Jerusalem about Easter 58, is clear from the close con- 
nection between this notice and the news about Trophimus. 
It is also shown by the fact that Erastus was accompanied 
by Timothy on that journey to Corinth, and that Timothy 
accompanied Paul on his return from Corinth to Macedonia 
and thence to Jerusalem, so that if Erastus, who is not 
mentioned in Acts xx. 4, failed on this oceasion to accom- 
pany Paul and Timothy and the representatives of the 
contributing Churches, but remained behind in Corinth, 
Timothy must have known it at the time. Of course it 
was perfectly possible for Paul to remind Timothy of this 
fact at some later time, if there was any clear reason for 
it, or if he wanted to emphasise some practical point. 
But merely to state a fact with which Timothy was per- 
fectly familiar, five years after the event in question took 
place, would be senseless. For the same reasons the 
sending of Tychicus from Rome to Ephesus, iv. 12, is not 
to be identified with the sending of the same person to 
the province of Asia, of which we learn in Eph. vi. 21; 
Col. iv. 7; for, in the latter case, Timothy was with 
Paul at the time (Col i 1; Philem. 1) The refer- 
ence must therefore be to a later journey of Tychicus. 
Similarly the sojourn of Paul in Troas, presupposed in 
iv. 13, must have been of very recent date, and cannot 
be identified with the visit the account of which is given 
in Acts xx. 6-12. On the latter occasion Paul was 
accompanied by Timothy, of which there is no hint in 
2 Tim. iv. 13. Moreover, the nature of the errand with 
which Timothy is here charged argues against the assump- 
tion that at least five years had elapsed since Paul was in 
Troas. Timothy is to bring with him from Troas, at 
whieh point he will touch on his journey to Rome, a 
cloak, certain books and leaves of parchment, which the 
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apostle had left there in the hands of one Carpus. From 
the exact enumeration of the articles, the special mention 
of the parchments, which probably contained written 
notes (GA, ii. 938 f.), it is to be inferred that the things 
in question were especially needed by the apostle.  Evi- 
dently he needed the warm cloak for the coming winter 
(iv. 21), and how is it conceivable that he would allow 
himself to be any longer than necessary without books 
and notes which were important enough to be taken with 
him on his journeys and to be sent for from Rome to 
Asia. That Paul should have left them for more than five 
years in the hands of Carpus without making any effort 
to get them, is inconceivable. Paul's intercourse with 
the Churches in Asia, during his two years’ imprisonment 
in Ceesarea, which was nearer than Rome, was at least 
as frequent as it was during his Roman imprisonment. 
Tychicus was sent from Rome to visit most of the Churches 
in the province of Asia (vol. 1. 481), so was probably in 
Troas, afterward returning to Rome. Sometime before 
this Onesiphorus had journeyed from Asia Minor, perhaps 
from Iconium, to Rome. His way thither would have led 
him through Troas and Philippi, a route which was taken 
by Timothy soon afterwards, according to Pauls presup- 
position, and some fifty years later by Ignatius. Other 
friends of Paul's, e.g. Epaphras (Col. i. 7, iv. 12), may have 
travelled by the same route. During the course of these 
five years or more he must have had abundant opportunity 
to get back the things that had been left behind in Troas. 
Consequently, the only natural supposition is that Paul 
had been in Troas not long before 2 Tim. was written, 
and had left these things there. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by a consideration of what follows in iv. 14 f. Since 
the remark about the smith Alexander ends with a warn- 
ing to Timothy against him, and since, as soon as possible 
after receiving the letter, Timothy is to set out upon a jour- 
ney to Rome, Alexander could not have been in the place 
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where Timothy was, and which he was about to leave. 
Neither could he have been in Rome, for in that case Paul 
sould have warned Timothy against him much more 
sffectively after the latter’s arrival. He is to be sought, 
sonsequently, in one of the places at which Timothy is to 
‘ouch on his way to Rome; and since Troas has just been 
nentioned as one place at which Timothy is to stop and 
serform an errand for Paul, the natural supposition is that 
Alexander was to be found there. This explains the 
sequence of thought. The errand which Timothy is to 
jerform in Troas makes Paul think of his own last 
residence there, and recalls the opposition he had en- 
:ountered from Alexander. It is natural to suppose that 
his hostility had compelled him to leave Troas in haste, 
ind so had caused him to leave his things behind. 
[here follows very naturally the exhortation to Timothy 
o beware of this hostile person, a warning which is 
mphasised by the statement that Alexander had resisted 
he preaching of Paul and his helpers to the utmost, con- 
equently was not so much a personal enemy of Paul's as 
. sworn foe of the apostolic doctrine (n. 3). Therefore, 
l'imothy also is to beware of him. From the contrast 
jetween “me” and “thou also" we infer that Timothy 
iad not shared with Paul this hostility of Alexander in 
l'oas, and so was not with Paul in Troas at the time. 
Jonsequently, whether he had heard of the matter before 
yr learned of it now for the first time from Paul's letter, 
o far as he was concerned personally he had had no 
yecasion to encounter Alexanders enmity. We conclude, 
herefore, that, after being released from his long im- 
»risonment, Paul had gone to Troas, Miletus, and Corinth, 
n each case unaccompanied by Timothy. 

But that Paul did not see Timothy at all on this 
ourney is altogether unlikely. When Phil ii 19 was 
vritten, Paul was planning to send him to Philipp. From 
. Tim. i. 3 (ef. 2 Tim. i. 18) we learn that subsequent to 
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this visit he remained continuously in Ephesus, and from 
1 Tim. iii. 14, iv. 13, that Paul was intending to visit him 
there (§ 34). In the meantime Paul had been in Troas and 
Miletus (2 Tim. iv. 13, 20). Very extraordinary circum- 
stances, therefore, must be assumed in order to maintain 
that Paul was prevented on this occasion, as he had been 
on a previous oceasion (Acts xx. 16), from visiting Ephesus, 
or that Timothy, in case he left Ephesus in the meantime 
against Pauls wishes, or in case Paul was prevented from 
coming to Ephesus, was unable to arrange a meeting with 
him somewhere else. It 1s also to be noticed that in con- 
nection with the longing expressed in 2 Tim. i. 4 to see 
Timothy again, Paul mentions his sorrowful recollection of 
Timothy’s tears. The only natural inference is that not 
long before Timothy had taken tearful leave of Paul; a scene 
which will not be forgotten until, as Paul hopes, he shall 
greet Timothy again in Rome. Where this painful separa- 
tion took place we do not know, only, as has been shown, 
it could not have been in Troas, or Miletus, or Corinth. 
Furthermore, where Timothy was at the time 2 Tim. 
was written we can only conjecture. If on his journey to 
Rome he was to pass through Troas (2 Tim. iv. 18-15), 
he must have been somewhere in Asia Minor, but hardly 
at Ephesus (n. 10). Nothing is said in 2 Tim. about the 
oversight of the Church, such as Timothy is represented 
as exercising at Ephesus in 1 Tim. Moreover, if Timothy 
had been at Ephesus, Paul could not have failed to mention 
in 2 Tim. iv. 12 that Tychicus, whom he had sent to Ephesus, 
would see him, particularly if Tychicus brought 2 Tim. 
(cE Col. iv..8; Eph. vi. 22; Phil. ii. 19,25; 1 Cor. iv. 17): 
If, however, as is more probable, Tychicus left Paul after 
2 Tim. was despatched, it is difficult to understand why 
Paul did not inform Timothy of Tychicus’ coming, pro- 
vided that Paul expected Tychicus to meet Timothy in 
Ephesus. Furthermore, the report that Trophimus had 
been left behind in Miletus (iv. 20), and the manner in 
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which Paul speaks of the events that had taken place in 
Troas (iv. 13-15), are most naturally explained, if at 
the time when these things happened and subsequently 
Timothy was living at some distance from the coast cities. 
If Onesiphorus home was Iconium (n. 1), the greeting 
sent to him (iv. 19) would indieate that at the time 
Timothy was at or near Iconium, possibly at his home 
in Lystra. In order to convey such a greeting, Paul 
could not have urged Timothy to take so long a journey 
as that from Ephesus to Iconium. 

Quite different is the case with reference to the greeting 
to Prisca and Aquila (iv. 19). Since coming into contact 
with Paul, this couple had already changed their place of 
residence twice in the interest of his missionary work and 
of the Churches. They had gone from Corinth to live 
in Ephesus, and thence back to Rome, whence they had 
originally come to Corinth (vol i. 389 f) If they 
were now in the East again, it is at least likely that they 
had returned to Ephesus, where earlier they had spent at 
least three years. Journeying from Iconium or Lystra by 
way of Troas to Rome, Timothy would touch at Ephesus, 
and so could convey the greeting which Paul sent to 
Prisca and Aquila. 

The investigation of the trustworthiness of all these 
statements, and the endeavour to bring them into an 
historical connection with one another and with other 
known facts, must be deferred until the facts to be found 
only in 1 Tim. and Titus have been stated. 

1. (Pp. 2, 3, 19.) Cf. Acts xi. 25 with 2 Tim. i. 17; in the latter, however, 
the stronger expression eovóates é(7jrgoev points to even greater difficulties 
which had to be overcome before the well-nigh lost apostle conld be found. 
The dvayrvxev, i. 16 (ef. Ign. Eph. ii. 1, where it occurs along with the Pauline 
dvamavew, 1 Cor. xvi. 18; 2 Cor. vii. 13; Philem. 7, 20; cf. Ign. Trall. 
xii. 1; Magn. xv. ; Smyrn. ix. 2, xii. 1) can of itself indicate bodily as well as 
spiritual refreshing. The aim of such a long journey, however, can only have 
been to ascertain Paul's outward condition, and to ameliorate it as far as 
possible (cf. Phil. ii. 25, 30, iv. 10-20 ; Acts xxiv. 23, xxvii. 2). This certainly 
involved gifts to the jailers to make sure that they would give him friendly 
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treatment and all reasonable liberty. Paul would not have suffered him to 
bribe the judge even ii it had been possible (Acts xxiv. 26). But even a 
Christian like Ignatius, who so passionately longed for martyrdom, does not 
conceal the fact that the soldiers who were conducting him were induced » 
treat him well by gifts and entertainmenz, ad Rom. v. 1; cf. Mart. Polyc. vii. 2; 
Paesto Perpecis, chap. iii. 16 (ed. Robinson. 64. 15, S4. 22 t£) : Asta Pisni, xi. 
31. (Ada mart. sexa, ed. Gebhardt p. 10£ £) : Lucian, Peregrin. 12 : Const. 
apos.v.l. We do ne: know whether ‘Onesiphorus was commissioned by some 
Church to do this cr net : equally uncertain is it whether it was on this journey 
or earlier that he found occasion to do a service to someone in Ephesus, such 
as he had just done to Paul (i. 18). Al that we know of his home is that it 
was somewhere in Asia Minor, i. 15-1l8.iv. 19. The Acts of Paul (Acta Theele, 
i-vii. xv. xxiii, xxvi. xlii.) represents Onesiphorus as a citizen of Iconium, 
in whose house Paul found quarters and preached to the Church. The author 
of this worx certainly could not have gathered this from 2 Tim., nor even 
have conjectured it from this source, and it is true that elsewhere he com- 
bines independent traditions with statements Irom the N.T. (GA, i. 785, ii. 
$92-910 ; rare v. 97, A. 1). The Jew Onesiphorus, the host of Peter and 
Andrew in Ancyra. or in the land ot the barbarians, is a worthless imitation 
of this n (3 Suppl. cod. aper., ed. Bonnet, 11.9; Acta apost. apocr.. 
ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, i. part 1. 123 t). Since Paul sends greeting, not to 
Onesiphorus, bu: only to his family (iv. 19, and in praying that the Lord 
will reward his devotion speaks of his family first (i. 16), and mentions him 
only in connection with the judzment day (i. 1$). it follows that Onesiphorus 
had died since his arrival in Rome. and that Timothy already knew of it. 
Certain minuseules (Tischendori, 2 Tim. iv. 19) have borrowed from the 
Aca Tene chap. ii.. the names Lectra, the wife of Onesimus, and Simmias 
and Zeno, his sons. MEX of Iconium (in Ficker, Amphilochiana, i. 
56 f. ci. S. 111-135) mentions the house oi yee as at Iconium as an 
example of the fact tha: the 39 stles often used a heathen house asa church. 

xa (s 2.) Of the fozr names in 2 Tim. iv. 21. Linus is the only one 
upon which history throws any ight, Considering the great rarity of this 
Greek mytholecical name (Herodot. ii. 79) as a proper name for persons 
(C d Gr. m $518, p. 261, line 53; I. Gr. Se. 4 &. No. 2276), we can hardly 
doubt that here, as Irenzus directly asserted, the same Roman Christian is 
mean: who, according to ancient tradition. became, after Peter (and Paul), the 
first bishop of Rome Iren. iii. 3. 3; Eus. iii 2. v. 6; psendo-Tert. c. Mare. 
lH;B1. Eoph. Berria vik G: mim nė 7., ed. Duchesne, i. 3. 53, 121, where 
is found also a disetssion about a s arcophagus iound in the seventeenth 
century, havinz. a* alleged, the inscription Linus ; cf. V. Schultze, Arch. 
Stud. 235-239: Eres. Z*KG. vi. 20) His name does not occur in the 
remains which are leit vs of the older Acts of Pau! and those of Peter. How- 
ever, a Latin ree sasting of the elezng part of the Gnostic Acts of Peter was 

ascribed to him, also of the last part of the Catholic A-t: of Paul, though less 
ieee (dicta Par, lec., ed. Lipsius, pp. 1-4: ct. GA, n. €33 ff... @72). 
Among the mrthical characters in Const. ap. vii. 16 occurs uros 6 KAavéias. 
who is declared to have been ordained by Paul as the first bishop of Rome. 
He is thus represented as the son (or husband) of the Claudia whose name 
comes after his in 2 Tim. iv. 21. These meagre statements have been 
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enlarged upon by English investigators. The Claudia mentioned here is. 
they hold, identical with the one who, according to Martial, Epigr. iv. 13, 
married a certain Pudens (£5-90 a.p.), and she in turn with the Claudia 
Rufina from Britain in Epigr. xi. 53. who is then made out to be a daughter of 
the British king Cogidumnus (Tac. Agric. xiv.) or [Titus] Claudius Cogidubnus 
(C. I. L. vii. No. 11) For a refutation of these assumptions, which even 
chronologically considered are impossible, see Lightfoot, 5*. Clement, i. 16-19. 
As a matter of course there were countless Claudie in Rome at the time of 
2 Tim., cf. e.g. C. I. L. vi. 15335-15664 ; also under Claudius, Nos. 14658- 
15334. Among these occur some that are joined with the names of other: 
of the earliest Christians in Rome, or with their derivatives (vol. i. 419 f.) ; 
No. 14913 Claudia Olympias (according to which also the name in a Greek 
inscription from the neighbourhood of Rome, J. Gr. Sic. et It. No. 1914, should 
be amended KAavéla ’OAvpred[&:]), No. 14940 Ti. Claudius Olympus (cf. Rom. 
xvi. 15), No. 14918 Claudius Ampliatus (cf. Rom. xvi. &), No. 15564 Claudia 
Sp. F. Priscilla (Rom. xvi. 3), No. 15066 Ti. Cl. Ti. Lib. “ Pudens et Cl(andia) 
Quintilla filio dulcissimo et sibi" (5.4 a combination of two names from 
2 Tim. iv. 21). Later legends tell of a Roman senator Pudens who had two 
daughters, Praxedis and Pudentiana, and two sons, Timothy and Novatus ; 
but this gives a very slight basis ior historical conjectures, ci. Paronius, 
Annales Eccles. ad annum 44, n. 61; Aca SS, Mai, iv. 296 f. ; Tillemont, 
Mém.i. 172, ii. 314, 658 ff. ; Lipsius, Apokr. Aposteloesch. ii. 1. 207, 418 f., 
ii. 2. 399. It must be said, however. that the cognomen Pudens occurs 
among the higher classes from Martial’s time down (Epigr. iv. 13; Klein, 
Fasti cons. for the years 165, 166; Tert. Scap. iv. ; C. I. G. No. 4241, ci. 5142). 

3. (Pp. 3, 17.) Tradition has nothing to say about Phygelus (L 15), but 
Hermogenes and Demas (iv. 10) are mentioned in the .icta Theclm, cc. i. iv. 
xi-xiv., which represents them even as early as Paul's first visit to Iconium 
(chap. i., cf. Acts xiii 51) as false friends of Paul, who love money and a 
luxurious life, and. at the same time, develop the fa!se doctrine hinted at in 
3 Tim. ii. 18, though there attributed to others. In the Acta Thele, chap. i., 
Alexanders epithet ó ya\cevs (2 Tim. iv. 14) is transierred to Hermogenes ; 
cf. GA, i. 789, ii. 901, 903. It is uncertain whether this combination of 
Demas and Hermogenes has been carried over into Leucius’ Acts of John, cf. 
the writers Acta Jo. p. lxii ; Epiph. Her. li. 6. The name Alexander is so 
common that the designation of an Alexander as 6 xadxers is much less 
striking than the ó iarpós in Col. iv. 14. It is very possible that he is 
identical with the Alexander in 1 Tim. i. 20 whom Paul had delivered over 
to Satan with a view to his chastisement and improvement (cf. 1 Cor. v. 5). 
Hymenzus, who is joined with him in this connection (1 Tim. i. 20) is 
mentioned again in 9 Tim. ii 17. along with a certain Philetus, as the 
champion of a heresy. According to this, Hrmenens, Philetus, Phygelus, 
Hermogenes, and the Alexander in 1 Tim. i. 20 must have belonged ior a 
time to the Christian Church, at least in name. But it also agrees best with 
the tone of 2 Tim. iv. 14f. if we take the man there mentioned to be within 
the Church. At all events, rois juerépois Aóyow refers not to some chance 
saving of Paul, but to the teaching which Paul jointly with others has 
proclaimed or defended in the presence of this Alexander; cf. iii. 8. In 
itself, juerépois might very well include Timothy; but the whole drift of 
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iv. 13-15 forces us to conclude that Timothy had not shared in the experi- 
ences of Paul there reported. The Antiochian reading dv@éornxev may have 
arisen through a misunderstanding, it being assumed that the reference is to 
resistance which Alexander is now making to Paul, possibly as prosecutor, or 
witness for the prosecution ; but this does not agree with the fact that Alex- 
ander was in Asia at the time, probably in Troas. There is not a hint that 
he was ever in Rome and opposed Paul in his trial there. If he was an 
opponent of Christian doctrine as Paul preached it, his identity with the 
Alexander in 1 Tim. i. 20 is exceedingly probable. On the other hand, there 
is nothing to support the conjecture that he is identical with the Alexander in 
Ephesus, Acts xix. 33. This man was a Jew, and seems to have had the purpose 
of repelling the charge that he and his compatriots were enemies of the heathen 
cult like Paul, whose race his accusers must have emphasised (Acts xvi. 20) ; 
or perhaps his aim was rather to defend Paul and the Christian teaching 
against the charge of d@edrns, which would imply that he was also a Christian. 

4, (P. 6.) In the light of Acts xvi. 1, it is perfectly natural that in 
2 Tim. i. 5 only Timothy’s mother and grandmother are mentioned, and not 
his Gentile father. The parallelism between Paul (i. 3) and Timothy (i. 5) 
runs throughout the whole section i. 3-14 (émaoyiveo@a, i. 8 and 12; 
mapaénkn, i. 12 and 14, and purely formal & jv airíav, i. 6 and 12); and this 
of itself makes it probable that it is not the Christian faith of the two women 
that is here praised. Since Timothy was chosen by Paul to be his assistant on 
Paul’s second visit to Lystra, Timothy’s home (Acts xvi. 1; vol. i. 209, n. 2), 
and since he owed his conversion to Paul himself (1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2, ii. 1, 
ii. 14), he must have been converted during Paul's first visit (Acts xiv. 6-23 ; 
Gal.iv. 13). He was no neophyte (1 Tim. iii. 6, v. 22) when Paul chose him 
as his helper in the mission work, and to this end had him circumcised and 
ordained ; he was already an approved member of the Church (Acts xvi. 2). 
Therefore Lois and Eunice could not have become believers earlier than he. 
All that we can gather about the women from Acts xvi. 1 is that Eunice was 
still living at the time of Paul's second visit, and was a Christian. She was 
converted, therefore, at the same time as herson. "The zpórov, then, in i. 5— 
if Acts here deserves credence—cannot mean that the women received the 
Christian faith earlier than Timothy. Nor, on the other hand, can it mean 
that “such faith did not exist in the family of Timothy until with these 
two women, and these alone, it came to dwell there? (Hofmann, vi. 296), 
for Lois did not belong to the family of his Gentile father at all. But what 
measure of faith these Jewesses possessed before their conversion to Christi- 
auity, they, like Paul, had inherited from their forefathers. "The alleged con- 
trast to Paul does not agree with the context, and must have been expressed 
by a reference to the heathen character of his father and his paternal 
ancestors. What his father and forefathers were for Paul (Acts xxiii. 6; 
Gal. i. 14 ; vol. i. 68, n. 15), Timothy’s mother and grandmother were to him. 
Timothy’s faith forms the contrast to mpérov, which here, as so often, is 
not appreciably different from mpórepov, and expresses priority to the action 
of the main statement (Matt. v. 24, vii. 5, viii. 21, xii. 29, xvii. 10; 2 Thess. 
i. 3). Paul might also have written mpoevdxyoev. Paul could speak of the 
instruction in the O.T. imparted to Timothy at home, i.e. by his mother, and 
perhaps also his grandmother, before their conversion, as a. preparation for 
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his calling as preacher of the gospel (iii. 15); he could characterise his own 
Christian piety as the normal continuation of the Pharisaic piety of his earlier 
years, and of his Pharisaic ancestors (i. 3; Acts xxiii 1, 6, xxvi. 5-7); and 
with just as good reason he could speak in praise of the sincere piety of 
these Jewesses, even though perhaps Lois died without hearing the gospel. 
Only in ease he had opposed the revelation of Christ when it came to him 
(cf. Gal. i. 16; Phil. iii. 7; Acts xxvi. 19), and ignoring it had held fast 
to his Pharisaism, would his inherited piety have become hypocrisy—worship 
vitiated by an unclean and evil conscience. In a like case Paul would have 
passed the same judgment upon the pre-Christian piety of Lois and Eunice. 

5. (P.6.) As the sense of ii. 2 is to be explained and completed from 
1 Tim. vi. 12 (cf. the writers essay on the Apostol. Symbolum, S. 39 ft), so 
2 Tim. i. 6 should be viewed in the light of 1 Tim. iv. 14. Probably it was 
prophetic voices (da mpopyreias ; cf. 1 "Tim. i. 18, xarà ras mpoayovoas emt 
cé mpopnreias) which suggested the choice of Timothy as assistant of Paul 
and Silvanus, and his consecration to this work with prayer and the laying 
on of hands (cf. Acts xiii. 291.) The laying on of hands by the presbyters 
(1 Tim. iv. 14) and by Paul (2 Tin. i. 6) are not mutually exclusive, especi- 
ally since the former is mentioned merely as an accompanying circumstance 
of his endowment with special grace, the latter as the efficient cause of this 
endowment. The Churches in the neighbourhood of Timothy's home, accord- 
ing to Acts xiv. 23, had been furnished with a body of presbyters soon after 
their founding ; see, further, § 37. 

6. (P. 7.) The earlier Greek Fathers (Eus. H. E. ii. 22; the real 
Euthalius, Zacagni, p. 533 ; Chrysost. xi. 190, 658, 722; Theodore, Swete, 
ii. 230f.; cf. i. 117, 205f., and Theodoret) understood 2 Tim. iv. 16f. on 
the whole correctly, though they referred the lion too definitely to Nero. 
The proverbial and figurative character of the expression (Ps. xxii. 21; 
ef. 1 Macc. ii. 60 ; Ps. vii. 3, xxxv. 17; Midrash Deresh. r. par. 64 at end), 
which we find so used in Amos iii. 12, would have been no hindrance to 
writing tov Aéovros (Judg. xiv. 9; 1 Sam. xvii. 37; Dan. vi. 21) even if the 
intention were to liken a definite individual to a lion ; but, apart from the 
prophetic announcement in Acts xxvii. 24, there is no hint in the N.T. 
of a single person upon whose decision Paul's fate in Rome depended. 
On the other hand, this expression and the fixed usage of pieo@a (2 Tim. 
iii. 11, iv. 18 ; 2 Cor. i. 10; 2 Thess, iii. 2; Rom. vii. 24, xv. 31 ; 2 Pet. ii. 7) 
does not admit of interpretation as an inner protection from inclination to 
sin or unbelief. Even when deliverance from temptations is meant (2 Pet. 
ii. 9; Matt. vi. 13), it is actual rescue from definite situations in real life ; 
and the devil too, when he is likened to a lion instead of a serpent (2 Cor. xi. 
3), is represented as the persecutor who seeks the death of believers (1 Pet. 
v. 8). His terrifying roar is simply a prelude to opening his jaws and de- 
vouring the prey. "The expression évedvvdpwoev cannot justify the giving of 
this spiritual meaning to épvoaro; this can be seen even from 1 Macc. ii. 61 
(obk doGevnoovow =owbnoovra ; cf. ii. 60) and still better from a passage 
similarly misinterpreted, Phil. i. 19 (vol. i. 545); it follows also from the 
simple consideration that rescue from the danger of condemnation and exe- 
eution depends essentially upon how skilfully and energetically a man is 
defended or defends himself. Spitta at one time (ThStKr, 1878, S. 582 ff.) 
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returned to the correct interpretation of the passage. But later (Urchristen- 
tum, i. 4311. ; ef. also Hesse, Entstehung der Hirtenbriefe, 29 ff.) he proposed 
again his earlier view, according to which ver. 17, in contrast with ver. 
16, refers to all the divine assistance and deliverance experienced by Paul 
since his call to apostleship. In the sentence connected by dé with ver. 16, 
ó kúpıós pot mapéorn plainly forms an antithesis to ovdeis por rapayévero ; con- 
sequently, since no other time or occasion is mentioned, the force of the èv 
Trj mpwtn pov drodoyia is continued. Even apart from this, the bare aorists in 
ver. 17 without a mávrore, moAXakis, dei wore (cf. èk mavrey, lii. 11; êv rovras 
maou, Rom. viii. 37), cannot possibly sum up all instances of the kind, especi- 
ally after two single instances have been adduced, vv. 14, 16, in the same 
form. Besides, it is by no means in every case that rescue from great danger 
is conditioned upon being strengthened by the Lord or is brought about by 
this means, but only when the deliverance of the person in danger depends 
upon his presence of mind and his courageous words and deeds, as, e.g. in a 
legal trial. Nor can the correct interpretation be disturbed by the fact that 
the purpose clause in iv. 17 comes after the second verb, and not at the end 
after the third verb. It could even come after rapéorn without any essential 
change in the meaning. It stands where it does because the statement about 
the Lord’s purpose naturally follows the completed account of His action. 
But the deliverance which was the final result of this support and strengthen- 
ing by the Lord, Paul did not describe as the immediate act of the Lord, and 
for the simple reason that he was speaking, not of a miraculous deliverance, 
as, e.g. those in Acts xvi. 26, xxviii. 5, nor even of a strange combination of 
circumstances, but rather of the very natural result of his happy defence at 
the trial. As he stood at the bar, deprived of all human assistance, he could 
plainly trace the assistance of the Lord, the strengthening through Him, the 
supply of the appropriate means on the part of the Spirit (Phil. i. 19). At 
this point, then, naturally comes the reflection over the aim which the Lord 
had in this act of His. Since rAnpodopeiv is a synonym of zAgpotv, only more 
emphatic (cf. 2 Tim. iv. 5 with Acts xii. 25), what is said of Christian preach- 
ing in the eastern half of the Roman Empire in Rom. xv. 19, 23 is simply 
repeated here in a stronger expression with reference to Christian preaching 
in general; every limitation of this preaching, as, e.g. to that in Rome, is 
excluded by the added «ai dxovtowow mávra rà @6vn. To refer this expression 
to the corona populi, who, it is held, attended the trial and heard Pauls de- 
fence (Wieseler, Huther, et al.), is particularly out of place; for not only was 
the public excluded, as a rule, from criminal trials before the imperial court 
(Mommsen, R. Staatsrecht,’ ii. 965), but also and especially was the circle of the 
€6vn, to whom the preaching is here said to have been brought, widened even 
less by a legal defence than by Paul’s missionary preaching for two vears in 
Rome (see above, p. 8). Paul writes ô? éuod (cf. 2 Cor. i. 19; Rom. xv. 18; 
1 Cor, iii. 5) and not in’ épo?, which would have been hardly possible in con- 
nection with dxovowow. But the former phrase, as well as the latter, makes 
it clear that Paul is speaking of a result to be effected through his personal 
activity, and cannot justify Hofmann’s exegesis (vi. 301), according to which 
the Lord merely takes care that the nerve of the further propagation of the 
gospel shall not be cut by a weak defence of this gospel, or even a denial of 
it, on Paul's part. 
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7. (P. 11.) With regard to the tendency to idealise the results of mie- 
ionary work, cf. Skizzen, 76-82, and vol. i. 415 f.,n. 19 on Rom. xv. 19f. 
Jere belongs the use of “ Macedonia” and “ Achaia,” as if they were Christian 
ands, 2 Cor. ix. 2 (viii. 1, 4); Rom. xv. 26; further, Acts viii. 14; also the 
xaggerated expressions Rom. x. 18; Col. i. 6. 

8. (P. 11.) The reading Vadariav, iv. 10 (TaAMav, NC, Epiph. Her. li. 
ll; cf. Eus. H. E. iii. 4. 8, eri ras TadXias), is by far the best attested ; 
jut even aside from this, it should be retained because the commentators 
jave from the first understood by it European Gaul, and that, too, though 
t the time when our oldest Greek MSS. were written, the Greeks, 
ollowing Roman precedent, regularly called the land 7 TaAXia, ai Tadia ; 
Í. Theodorus, ii. 227, “ Galatiam dixit quas nunc nominamus Gallias," 
ind also Lightfoot on this point, Galatians, pp. 3, 31. The older Greeks 
'egularly used until well down in Christian times l'aAárat T'aAaría for Gaul 
ind its inhabitants, along with the still older names, KéAra, KeAroi, KeAtixn ; 
o that on occasion the Asiatic Galatians and their land had to be more closely 
lefined as oi ev ’Agia Taddra (Plut. Mor. p. 258), 7 xara tiv 'Aaíav T'aAaría 
Dioscor. Mat. Med. iii. 56, 62), TaAXoypaixot, TadAoypatxia (Strabo, pp. 130, 
966). Epictetus is cited as the oldest witness for the Latinised form ráo: ; 
out he is really no witness at all, for he understands by this word, Diss. ii. 
20. 17, the castrated priests of the Phrygian Cybele. Even Plutarch uses 
only l'aMárat, T'aAaría (along with KeAroi, KeAtexn), and generally leaves to his 
'eaders to decide from the context whether they are to be found in Western 
Europe (Camillus, cc. xv.-xviii.; Cæsar, cc. xiv.-xxv.; Pompeius, chap. 
xvii. or in Asia Minor (Lucullus, chap. xxvii.; Marius, chap. xxxi.; 
Pompeius, cc. xxxi. xxxiii. ; Moralia, pp. 257-259). The oldest Greek witness 
‘or 'áÀXoi, in the sense of the European Celts, would be the physician Dios- 
sorides in the time of Nero (de Mat. Med. ii. 101, iii. 33, 75, 108, 117, 129, iv. 
L6, 42, 69, 71; nowhere else), if all the statements about barbarian names 
tor medicinal herbs were not under suspicion of being later interpolations 
‘Sprengel, tom. i. p. xvi. He would also be the oldest witness for TaAXia 
de Mat. Med. ii. 92, dé l'aXMas kai Tvpprvías), if only we did not read two 
ines farther down dmó Tadarias ris mpós rais "AXmeciuv as a designation of 
she same land or a part of it; cf. iii. 25; and, per contra, v v5 xarà rjv 
Acíav laAaría, iii. 56, 62. It was very easy for later scribes to change 
CAAATIA, which had become strange to them in this sense, into TAAAIA. 
So also, apparently, we should restore in the text of Jos. Ant. xviii. 7. 2, 
Bell. ii. 7. 3 the older TaAaría, which Josephus uses commonly elsewhere 
‘see Niese's apparatus, ad loc., and index under TaAara, laAaría) On the 
other hand, we actually find in the Acts of Paul, about 170 A.D. (ed. Lipsius, 
p. 104. 3, in the Lat. text Galilea ; as to the confounding here of Luke and 
Crescens, see GK, ii. 888), in the letter of the Lyonese, 177 A.D. (Eus. H. E. 
v. 1. 49), and in Theoph. ad Autol. ii. 32, ai (kaXovpevai, Theoph.) TaAXMa:. 
Galen (de Antid. i. 14; Kühn, xiv. 80) is led by a quotation from Nero's 
time, in which Gaul was called 5 Tadareia, to speak of the fluctuation in 
usage between T'dÀAo, Taddra, KéAra, but without once thinking of the 
Galatians in Asia Minor. Appian’s standpoint is the same, Prowm. iii. and 
Iber. i. Herodian seems to be the first who distinguished consciously be- 
tween 7) laAMa (iii. 7. 1)=Gaul and 5j Tadaria (ii. 2. 6, 3. 1)= Galatia in 
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have set out on his journey to Macedonia from that 
point, but, when this instruction was sent to Timothy, 
must have been journeying to Macedonia from the West. 
Assuming — as the language seems to require — that 
Timothy was in Ephesus when he received the instruction, 
also that the apostle’s directions take for granted an 
opposite intention or inclination on Timothy's part, the 
most natural supposition is that, in a letter written from 
Ephesus, Timothy had expressed to the apostle his desire 
to join him on this journey, which was to take him, 
among other places, into Macedonia, or to set out to 
meet him there. But from some point on his route Paul 
had written to Timothy to remain in Ephesus. It is 
probable that in this reply he expressed the intention of 
himself coming to Ephesus; for in ni. 14, iv. 13 he 
speaks of his coming as if it had already been announced. 
That Timothy did not refuse to obey this advice of the 
apostle's, and that when 1 Tim. was written he was still 
in Ephesus, is proved not only by the absence of all 
evidence to the contrary, but, more positively, by the way 
in which the exhortations and instructions, which con- 
stitute the main contents of 1 Tim., are all connected 
with this injunction that Timothy remain at his post. 
When he began to write he evidently intended merely to 
remind Timothy of the purpose for which he had been 
instructed to remain where he was; but this he afterwards 
enlarges into an independent statement (i. 3-8), the 
detailed character of which is accounted for by the fact 
that he here reminds Timothy of the tasks to the zealous 
performance of which this letter is meant to urge him. 
In accordance with Paul’s earlier request, and the purpose 
which Paul had then set before him as most pressing, 
Timothy is to continue his work in Ephesus until the 
apostle himself comes. 

It is, however, because the prospect of his coming to 
Ephesus is only a hope, and because he is not sure how 
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long this coming may be deferred, that Paul writes this 
letter to Timothy. In case he is compelled to remain 
away longer, the instructions in the letter will serve to 
assist Timothy in the right performance of his duties in 
the Church (ii. 14f, iv. 13). In view of the urgent 
character of the exhortations (i. 18, iv. 11, 14-16, vi. 3, 
11, 20), and the solemn manner in which he is reminded 
of his duties (v. 21, vi 3-16), it is to be inferred 
that Timothy was endeavouring to escape from the 
duty enjoined upon him. From iv. 12 we gather that 
he had urged his youth as an exeuse for a certain lack 
of energy which the apostle thought he showed in the 
discharge of his office. Besides, there were constant 
physical disorders which made him anxious about his 
health, and had led him to abstain from wine and from the 
use of hearty foods (v. 23, iv. 8). More noteworthy is the 
fact that Timothy should be warned by the citation of 
terrible examples of the apathy of the religious and moral 
life (1. 19; cf. iv. 16, vi. 12), against the love of money 
(vi. 11; ef. vi. 5-10), and against having anything to do 
with useless and unfruitful theoretical discussions and 
investigations, which it was his duty to forbid other 
teachers to carry on (iv. 7, vi. 20; ef. i. 4, vi. 4). 

The work which Timothy has to do in and about 
Ephesus is very different from his vocation in 2 Tim. 
Where Timothy may have been at the time of 2 Tim., 
whether in Iconium, or Ephesus, or Rome, or on his 
way thither, the one thing which he is to keep in 
mind is that the proclamation of the gospel is his 
distinetive and essential mission, as it is that of the 
apostle (2 Tim. i. 8, iv. 5; ef. i 10,11. 8) With this 
function was, of course, associated—in Timothy's case, as 
in the case of Paul himself and of all apostles and 
evangelists who happened to be for a time in localities 
where there were Christian Churches (vol. i. 507 f.)—a 
teaching function which ministered to the faith and life 
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of the members of the Church, and also a general 
direction of the Church's affairs (2 Tim. ii. 2, 14-21, 24- 
26, i. 16£, iv. 2-4). But the fact is not to be denied, 
that in 1 Tim. this oversight of the Church bv Timothy 
is the only funetion spoken of, and that no mention is 
made anywhere of his missionary .calling. Not only do 
we miss the word “evangelist,” which is used in 2 Tim. 
iv. 5 as a comprehensive description of Timothy’s calling, 
but even the word evayyédtoy occurs only once in 1 Tim., 
and then with reference not to Timothv's calling, but to 
the ministry of Paul (i. 11; e£ ii. 7) This explains why, 
in 2 Tim., Timothy’s vocation is treated as a life-calling, 
whereas the task to which he is exhorted in 1 Tim. is 
limited to the time he shall be in Ephesus until Paul's 
arrival (1 Tim. ii 14f, iv. 13). From the time when 
Paul made him his helper in the prosecution of missionary 
work he had been an evangelist (2 Tim. i. 6). In mani- 
fold ways on his journeys with Paul he had proved 
himself such (2 Tim. iij. 10 £). This work and service of 
an evangelist he 1s to continue to the end, even after 
the apostles work on earth is finished (2 Tim. iv. 1-8). 
Of course, there is to be recognised a connection between 
the special task of which Timothy is reminded in the first 
letter and his consecration as a helper in missionary work, 
including the prophetie gifts which he then received, 
particularly that of pastoral teaching (1 Tim. iv. 14; 
cf. i. 18) But even leaving out of account the noticeable 
difference of language hetween 1 Tim. iv. 14 and 2 Tim. 
i. 6 (above, p. 22, n. 5), the marked distinction between 
the two offices cannot be explained by simply assuming 
that the special and temporary office which Timothy was 
to perform in Ephesus grew out of his life-calling as an 
evangelist and missionary, like similar temporary com- 
missions performed earlier (1 Cor. iv. 17 ; Phil. ii. 19-23). 

What in detail these duties were whick Paul in- 
structed Timothy to perform in the Church, will be 
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diseussed in connection with the question of the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle (§ 37). Here we are concerned with 
the character of these duties only as this throws light 
upon the question, at what time in Paul's life this letter 
could have been written. The description of these duties 
given in the middle of the letter, where Paul states its 
purpose, namely, that in case he is compelled to remain 
away longer than he anticipates, Timothy may know how 
persons ought to conduct themselves in the house of 
God, is very general (ii. 15, n. 2). From this passage 
we gather that Timothy’s position in one portion of the 
Church was similar to that of the head of a household. 
The principal reason why Paul thought it necessary for 
Timothy to remain longer in Ephesus is stated in i. 3f. 
and emphasised again from a different point of view in 
vi. 3-5, and is this, namely, the necessity of warning 
certain persons not to teach in a manner which to the 
apostle seems perverse, and, to put it mildly, not profitable 
to the Church. He is also to warn them against occupy- 
ing themselves with profitless speculations instead of with 
sound Christian doctrine, evidently because their activity 
as teachers was prompted by such speculations (n. 3). 
He was also charged to a certain extent with the cure of 
souls; since his other instructions were such that their 
carrying out would for the most part involve personal 
intereourse with the people of his charge (e.g. v. 1-7, 
vi. 1-2, 17) On the other hand, it is self-evident 
that Timothy was authorised and bound to publicly 
exhort, advise, and reprove persons who assumed the róle 
of teachers, the young widows, slaves, the rich, and elders. 
In one case he is expressly enjoined to do so (v. 20), and 
throughout the letter, where teaching as well as exhorta- 
tion and injunction is spoken of (iv. 6, 11, 16, vi. 3), the 
reference is to publie teaching in the Church. But this 
loes not by any means plaee Timothy on the same 
ooting with the member of the Church possessing special 
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gifts for teaching and speaking, or with officials in the 
Church who exercised this office (v. 17). The fact that 
Timothy is to forbid false teachers to teach in their own 
way, presupposes that he exerted a determining influence 
over all that was taught in the public gatherings of the 
Church, and so over its entire worship. This is presup- 
posed in the textus receptus of ii. 1, where, although it 
is not said in so many words that Timothy has charge 
of the matter, Paul enjoins that prayers of various kinds 
be offered for all men, particularly for rulers. The very 
fact that this is said in a letter directed to Timothy makes 
Timothy responsible for the observance of this rule in all 
public worship. Neither the offering of prayer nor 
teaching is official, but every male member of the Church 
is privileged to exercise both functions. Only Timothy 
is to see to it that both are exercised in a correct 
manner (n. 4). Since Paul does not define Timothy’s 
duties in this letter, but simply reminds him of them, 
details are for the most part only indirectly and incident- 
ally given. In iu. 1-18 are set forth the qualifications 
which must be had by a bishop or deacon; iii. 1 brings 
before us the situation where one desires the office of 
bishop; ii. 10 speaks of the examination which must 
precede entrance into the office; from all which it is to 
be inferred that the rules here laid down are those to 
be observed in connection with the induction of these 
officials into office. Since, however, these rules are given 
in a letter to Timothy, who neither is nor will become a 
bishop or a deacon, it follows that Timothy's influence was 
paramount with reference to these officials, and that he 
was to observe these rules in inducting them into office. 
Of Timothy’s part in the appointment and consecration of 
Church officials, which was certainly one of importance 
and responsibility, we learn only incidentally from the 
warning that he is not to lay hands on anyone in con- 
secration hastily or lightly (v. 22), which does not exclude 
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she co-operation of others, any more than the laying on 
of Paul's hands excluded those of the presbytery (iv. 14; 
2 Tim. i. 6). Quite as incidentally we learn from v. 19-21 
shat among other functions Timothy was to act as judge 
»ver the presbyters, and to see to it, on the other hand, 
chat those presbyters who filled their office worthily 
received the honour due them (v. 17 £). Further, he was 
;0 have oversight over the Church’s care of widows, the 
'eception of them into the fellowship, and the registering 
X those among them who were active in the service of 
she Church and deserving of special honour (v. 3-16). 
[n short, there was no branch of Church life over which 
ais authority did not extend; he is not, however, one of 
she érioxomos or wpecBvrepor, but he is over them. 

It is to be noted also that Timothy's office was not 
imited to the local Church. Paul had asked him to 
sontinue in Ephesus, merely because he had expressed a 
lesire to join Paul on his journey (i. 3, above, p. 27 £.). 
Ihe request does not imply that Timothy was not to 
eave the limits of the city, and that Paul's instructions 
were to be carried out only in this one Church. We saw 
in connection with ii. 1-15 (cf. also n. 4) that Timothy 
was to put into operation in a number of Churches Paul's 
principles with reference to publie prayer. This is still 
clearer in the instructions regarding the appointment of 
bishops and deacons (ii. 1-13; ef. v. 22). Even if it be 
assumed that the time which these instructions were 
meant to cover (ill. 15, iv. 13) might be extended over 
two or three years, as Paul thought it might, they are 
altogether superfluous if intended to apply only to the 
local Ephesian Church. In so brief a time within one 
Church there could not possibly have been more than one 
or two occasions when the apostle’s regulations would 
have applied. It is quite possible, and the shorter the 
period the more probable it becomes, that during this 


interval there was no occasion in this Church— which had 
VOL M: 3 
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been organised some time—for the appointment of new 
bishops and deacons, and that no ordinations took place. 
Consequently it must have been a large group of Churches, 
the direction and oversight of which were committed to 
Timothy, in residence at Ephesus, and among them prob- 
ably such as were in process of formation and therefore in 
need of ecclesiastical organisation (n. 5) Without any 
question, these were the Churches of the province of Asia 
(1 Cor. xvi. 19), of which Ephesus was the centre. — That 
Paul felt himself responsible, as the founder of the Church 
in Ephesus, for the development of all the other Churches 
in the province, and for the oversight of the same, is 
abundantly proved by the first three letters of his im- 
prisonment, while from Col. 1. 7 it 1s clear that even at 
this time he regarded Timothy, who had been his helper 
in the planting of Christianity in the province of Asia, 
as sharing his relation to this large group of Churches 
(vol. i. 449 f., n. 3). 

The position which Timothy occupied in Ephesus, as 1t 
is described in 1 Tim., cannot without doing the greatest 
violence to history be called that of a bishop (n. 6) ; for 
the office of bishop existed also where the one bishop, 
superior to the presbytery, represented the highest expres- 
sion of the common Church life. The office was for life, 
and confined to the local Church. This was particularly 
the case in Asia Minor, where, although as early as the time 
of Revelation and the letters of Ignatius, bishopries were 
numerous and closely adjacent, the office always retained 
its local character. On the other hand, Timothy's position 
at the head of the Churches of Asia was due to the 
position which he occupied as Paul's helper in missionary 
work. It was his part in the apostolic calling, as this 
calling involved the oversight of existing Churches. 
Timothy was acting as a temporary representative of Paul 
in his apostolic capacity at Ephesus, as he had done 
earlier in Corinth, and in Thessalonica and Philippi 
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meorum Thes npe2 td ; Phil i. 19-23), His 
elation was not closer to one Church than to the other 
‘hurches of the province; its rise and disappearance did 
ot affect at all the organisation of the local congre- 
ations. 

Compared with 2 Tim., 1 Tim. contains few personal 
otiees (n. 7). But the few that it does contain give the 
npression of genuineness. They show at least that Paul 
id not write the letter prior to his five years' imprisonment 
1 Cesarea and Rome. Since, however, Paul is at liberty, 
he letter and the events immediately preceding fall in 
he interval between the first and a second Roman im- 
risonment, of which we learn in 2 Tim. The journey 
poken of in i. 3 cannot, as Hug (inl? ii. 377) assumes, 
e identified with that of Acts xx. 1; for at that time 
imothy had not been, as is assumed in 1 Tim. i. 3, for a 
onsiderable time in Ephesus, nor could Paul at that time 
ave requested him to continue there, for Timothy had 
ist returned to Ephesus from a journey to Macedonia 
nd Corinth, and soon afterward accompanied Paul on 
his journey to Macedonia and Greece (2 Cor. i 1, 8, 
ii 5; vol i 316, n. 3. He was also with him on the 
saturn journey from Greece, through Macedonia, to Troas, 
liletus, and Jerusalem (Acts xx. 3ff.). Even assuming 
hat Timothy remained in Ephesus some time after Paul 
ft, following later to Macedonia, or that he left the 
arty, say at Troas (Acts xx. 5), and went to Ephesus to 
xecute some commissions for the apostle, while Paul and 
he other members of the party did not stop at Ephesus 
Acts xx. 16f.), neither mpocpeivas (i. 3), nor Paul's 
itention to come shortly to Ephesus (ii. 14), nor the 
asks referred to in 1 Tim., agree with the representation 
f this journey which we have in Acts. For this reason it 
as been suggested that the letter, and the events presup- 
osed by it as immediately preceding, belong in the period 
f Paul's labours in Ephesus, which covered approximately 
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three years, more definitely, near the end of his stay 
there (n. 8). Then the journey referred to in 1 Tim. i. 3 
would be the journey of Paul from Ephesus to Corinth 
not mentioned in Acts, but attested by 2 Cor. (vol i. 
263, 271 f), and from this passage we should have to 
assume that on that occasion Paul went to Corinth by way 
of Macedonia. But the assumption which this involves, 
namely, that after having himself been for some time in 
Ephesus, Paul left Timothy behind, charged with the 
tasks mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 3f, has against it, as has 
been shown (above, p. 271), the language of the passage. 
Besides, there is nothing to indieate that the prospective 
arrival of Paul in the place where Timothy remains 
(iii. 14, iv. 13), is a return of Paul to his place of 
residence after a temporary absence. It is also difficult 
to understand why Paul should have written Timothy a 
letter like 1 Tim., if in his capacity as Paul's helper he 
was simply to carry on the work which he had seen the 
apostle do for some time past, when Paul had already had 
ample opportunity, and the most urgent occasion just 
before setting out on his journey, to give Timothy in- 
structions for the time during which he was to be absent. 
During this time Paul would have had no occasion to 
write Timothy except in answer to questions about in- 
dividual cases that presented difficulty, of which, however, 
there is no suggestion. The instructions of the letter 
would be quite without point unless Paul assumed that 
Timothy would have to remain at his post in Ephesus 
alone for at least several months. Adding to this the 
time that had elapsed since the supposed departure of 
Paul to Macedonia and Corinth, the interruption of Paul's 
work in Ephesus caused by this journey is drawn out 
to a length which renders the silence of Acts with refer- 
ence to it not only very strange, but its representation of 
Paul's work in Ephesus positively erroneous (xix. 8—10, 
xx. 18, 31). Moreover, the letter assumes the existence in 
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1e provinee of Asia of a considerable group of Churches, 
ome of which at least had been in existence for some 
me. Since a newly baptized person is not to be made a 
ishop (i. 6), there must have been in Ephesus and 
icinity a number of men who had been for some years 
iembers of the Church. But even as late as the third 
ear after the beginning of missionary work in Ephesus 
aere were no persons tested by a long period of Christian 
xperience, but only neophytes. This would be even 
iore true of the other cities of the province. Furthermore, 
t the time when this letter was written there were in 
jese cities persons who had fallen away again from the 
uith (i. 19 f., v. 15), and Timothy is informed anew that 
aul has given these persons over to Satan (i. 20); hence 
; could not have happened while Timothy was in Ephesus, 
or could Paul have been there at the time when this was 
one. Finally, it is hard to see how, in a Church so 
cently organised as that in Ephesus, and until very 
cently under the personal oversight of the apostle, the 
nprofitable teachers, whom Timothy is especially in- 
;rueted to oppose, could have secured such a footing ; or if, 
1 spite of his influence, they had acquired so much power, 
ow in the circumstances Paul could have left Ephesus. 
hen the assumption has against it the close connection 
etween 1 Tim. and 2 Tim., which certainly could not 
ave been written before 63. The relation of 1 Tim. to 
itus is closer, and, as will be shown, this letter could not 
ave been written before the same year. Between the 
aree letters there is an affinity of language, a similarity 
f thought, and a likeness of errors combated, which 
revents our referring any of them to a period much 
ulier than the others. Certainly this assumption cannot 
e maintained on the ground of Timothy's youthful age, 
iggested by the statement that he is not to let anyone 
espise him on account of his youth (iv. 12), and by his 
pparent disposition to excuse himself from his duties on 
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this ground (above, p. 29). Paul speaks of Timothy's 
youth (2 Tim. ii. 22) in the very latest of his letters; 
and in any case, Timothy, who became Paul's helper in 
missionary work in the year 52, was not in the year 64 
necessarily more than thirty-five or forty years of age, 
and so still a juvenis, who on account of his immaturity 
might be regarded by himself and others as unsuited for 
the office in the Church described above. His task was 
really no easy one, especially if there were older men in 
the Churches, whether occupying official positions or not 
(v. 1, 19). 


1. (P. 27.) Otto, Geschichtl Verh. der Pastoralbr. S. 48, followed by 
Kölling, Erster Br. an Tim. i. 207-221, translated 1 Tim. i. 3: “Just as (in 
accordance with the fact that) I exhorted thee in Ephesus (i.e. while I was 
staying there), to hold ont (to stand fast), so do thou, when setting out on the 
journey to Macedonia, command certain persons not to cleave to strange 
teachers, nor to give heed to endless fables and genealogies." "The grain of 
truth in the elaborate discussions of these theologians is that in Paul's 
writings ka&os does not have just the same meaning as simple as, orep, 
so that, as has been admitted by others, in this respect passages like Gal. i. 9 
are not altogether comparable. Paul points to the earlier request and 
exhortation which he had addressed to Timothy (cf. against Kólling, 211, with 
regard to sapakaAe, Matt. vii. 34; Mark v. 17; Luke viii. 41; Acts 
xxviii. 14; 2 Cor. viii. 6) as the standard for what he has now to say to 
Timothy, and for what Timothy has now to do. For this very reason he 
reproduces not only this former request itself, but also its aim and real 
intention (iva mapayyeiAns—év miore) ; and the more detailed he makes this 
reproduction, the more natural it seems that with his tendency to anacolutha 
he should leave unexpressed the new request, which was to be expected 
grammatically, but which would have been of essentially similar content and 
of quite the same sense. The rpocpévew here (in distinction from the cases 
where it occurs in connection with a dative governed by the zpós, Matt. 
xv. 32; Acts xi. 23; 1 Tim. v. 5) is used absolutely =“ to remain steadfastly, 
beyond the measure hitherto attained, still longer to persevere at one's post” 
(Acts xviii. 18; Herodot. viii. 4). But this cannot in any way prevent us 
from connecting év 'Edéco with it as the designation of the place where 
Timothy shall longer remain. The case is the same with the essentially 
synonymous ézipévew, which likewise occurs, sometimes with the dative 
(Rom. vi. 1; 1 Tim. iv. 16), sometimes without such completion of the idea, 
but with the most various determinations of the place (Acts xv. 34, xxi. 4, 
avro) ; 1 Cor. xvi. 8, êv 'Edéco ; 1 Cor. xvi. 7; Gal. i. 18, mpós rwa; Acts 
xxviii. 14, rap’ aùroîs), the time (Acts x. 48, xxi. 10, xxviii. 12), or even the 
action in which one perseveres (Acts xii. 16 ; John viii. 7. The position of 
the words as imperatively demands that we connect év Edéow with vposuévev, 
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s it forbids our connecting it with mapekaAeca, Moreover, it is an arbitrary 
ssumption to claim that zopevógevos must have stood before mapexdAeoa, if 
he author's purpose had been to couple it with that verb as an attendant 
ircumstance. In consideration of passages like Acts xix. 9, it would be more 
atural to ask if Paus journey to Macedonia or departure thither, though 
n form it is mentioned as the attendant circumstance of mapekáAeca, did 
ot in fact directly follow this exhortation. "The position of these words, 
ike the whole sentence structure, is unquestionably careless. It is only as 
n afterthought that Paul characterises the situation at that time by re- 
iarking that he was then on a journey to Macedonia, when he requested 
'"ómothy, against the latter’s inclinations, to prolong his stay and his labour 
n Ephesus. 

2. (P. 31.) The present ypádo, on the one hand (cf. per contra, Rom. xv. 15; 

Cor ix. 15; Gal. vi. 11; Philem. 19, 21 vob i. 472, n. 4, 345, n. 5), 
nd ravra, on the other, forbid referring iii. 14 f. exclusively either to what 
recedes or to what follows. The instructions of i. 3-iii. 13 are followed in 
v. 6-vi. 21 by others essentially similar. Here, as in 1 Cor. iv. 14, Paul 
tops in the middle of his letter to make a remark bearing upon the essential 
ontent of the whole Epistle. In both cases the remark is occasioned by what 
as just been said here, because the preceding instructions may have given 
he impression that Timothy must keep the post assigned him inter- 
vinably, and that Paul had given up all thought of visiting him and 
eleasing him. The cé after ôe? is abundantly attested (also Ephrem arm. 
597); and even if it is a gloss, it is a correct one. Elsewhere, dvaorpé- 
cÜa, avacrpopn may not differ essentially from meperareiv, modcreverOat 
2 Cor. i. 12; Eph. ii. 3, iv. 22; 1 Tim. iv. 12); but the connection with 
v oiko eoù here suggests the idea of a manager or overseer engaged about 
he house, and moving hither and thither (cf. Heb. iii. 2-6; Zech. iii. 7; 
izek, xxii. 29f.; and for oikovopíav Oeod, cf. n. 3); for the member of the 
mily as such (the private Church member) does not move about the house, 
ut dwells, sits therein. 

3. (P. 31.) The prohibition pydé mpocéyew, i. 4, cannot apply to 
‘imothy, for in that case we must have had u496 rpooéyns continuing the 
onstruction of iva mapayyeiAns. No further proof is needed. Nor does it 
efer to the Church members as hearers, but rather, like pi érepoót8ac «aA civ, to 
he false teachers, as appears for the following reasons : (1) the very connection 
f the words compels us to take both warnings as addressed to the same per- 
ons, since there is no new dative object opposed to ticiv. (2) oikovouíav Oeo, 
er. 4, for which oixodouv and oixodopiay are ancient emendations intended to 
ake an easier reading, indicates the exercise of the calling of an oikovópos 
eoù (cf. Tit. i. 7; Cor iv. 1, ix. 17; 1 Pet. iv. 405 Eph. iii. 2 5 Col. i. 25; 
ol. i. 471, n. 1; Ign. Eph. vi. 1); but this calling is exercised not by 
he hearing, but by the teaching member of the Church. (3) In Tit. i. 14 
he same thing is said of mischievous teachers, and in 1 Tim. vi. 3, mpooéxera, 
rhich is most certainly the correct reading (N*, Latini omnes, Ephrem arm. ? 
“heod. Mops. ?), has the same subject as érepodiackanel. 

4. (Pp. 32, 33.) Inl Tim.ii. 1 we should read mapakáAe with the Westerns 
DG, Hil, Ambrosiaster?), with whom the Sahidic also agrees. It was 
atural for the copyists, whose task it was to prepare a text adapted for the 
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edification of the Church, to make the apostle himself address this exhorta- 
tion to the Church directly. Besides, a glance at ii. 8 (v. 14), where the verb 
indeed is not the same as rapaxkdAe, il. 1, but has the same force and general 
meaning, would mislead them into writing mapakaAe. After the somewhat 
digressive remarks of i. 19-20, Paul in ii. 1 directs the thought back to i. 12 
by means of zapakáAet oov, and then goes on to describe more in detail the 
commission given to Timothy, there expressed only in general terms. The 
teaching within the Church, with its practical application, consonant with 
the gospel, but by no means identical with it,—for this is what is meant by 
ý mapayyeAia, i. 5, 18,—is recommended to his faithful care and diligent exer- 
cise. The instructions for guarding against false teachers, which have been 
given even earlier (i. 3f.), do not belong properly to this commission. The 
positive development of its details begins rather in ii. l. The exhortation 
here is not to assiduous prayer in general, whether in the closet or in the 
family circle, or in publie worship (1 Thess. v. 17 ; Col. iv. 2 ; Eph. vi. 18; 
Phil. iv. 6; Rom. xii. 12), but simply to prayer in the congregation assembled 
for worship, as is perfectly evident. For (1) the passive expression, * Exhort 
therefore that above all prayers, ete., be offered for all men, for kings,” etc., 
shows that the regulation under discussion is à publie one. (2) In a list of 
things for which Christians should pray in private as well as in publie, we 
should certainly expect to see mention of their own spiritual and bodily 
welfare, and of the good of their fellow-believers. Here, however, we find 
merely directions to pray for all men, the vast majority of whom were still 
unconverted ; and for rulers, who at that time were still heathen; together 
with elaborate reasons for such prayer. This can be explained only on the 
supposition that the prayer referred to was public. (3) In ii. 8 men are 
spoken of as those who offer this prayer, as if this were self-evident ; con- 
sequently a kind of prayer must be referred to from which women were 
excluded, i.e. praying aloud before the assembled congregation. For the 
silent prayer of the individual is plainly a right and a duty of the women 
just as much as of the men, and Paul had not the least intention of excluding 
the women even from praying aloud in family worship (1 Cor. xi. 5, cf. vii. 5). 
It is only in publie worship that they are to be silent (1 Cor. xiv. 34-36), i.e. 
neither leading in prayer nor teaching. The very same thing is enjoined 
here, ii. 11 f., in words which clearly recall 1 Cor. xiv. 35; and from this it 
follows again that in this whole context the reference is exclusively to Church 
worship. The man who raises his hands in prayer before the congregation, 
and is selected to voice their prayer, must see to it that the hands which he 
thus stretches forth to God before the eyes of all are pure from all unclean, 
dishonourable, and violent deeds (Tsa. i. 15 ; Jas. iv. 8; Clem. 1 Cor. xxix. 1; 
Jos, Bell. v. 9. 4 [Niese, 380, 403] ; Horace, Sat. i. 4. 68 ; and on etos, Tit. i. 8 ; 
Heb. vii. 26; Luke i. 75 ; GK, i. 102f.), and that his heart is free from anger 
at the persecutions inflicted by the heathen, and from questionings as to the 
rightfulness of the eivil order, a disposition which would choke sincere prayer 
for all men and for the heathen rulers. The force of mrpocetyeoOa in ii. 8 
grammatically cannot extend into ii. 9, since yvvatkas has a predicate of its 
own, koopetv éavzás. It does continue the sense logically, but only to this 
extent, that ii. 9-12a still treats of the congregation assembled for prayer. 
The women are not here asked to pray in like manner as the men ; else why 
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ie diversity in the two commands, or why at all the separation of those 
aying into men and women? Such a misunderstanding of the passage has 
d to the insertion of a spurious xai before yvvaikas. Simple ócavres does 
ot justify ascribing to the women the same function as to the men, indeed, 
X even a similar one. It merely places (otherwise than in iii. 8, 11) the 
mmands to the women, which follow on the same plane, with those to the 
en. “In like manner also I desire that the women,” etc. Since this whole 
issage treats only of prayer before the assembled congregation, év mavr 
mo cannot include all the various places where a Christian can pray, as, 
j. the closet, the family living-room, and the meeting-place of the congrega- 
on. Rather, as in 1 Cor. i. 2, 1 Thess. i. 8 (cf. 2 Cor. ii. 14), it means all 
e places where there are Christian congregations, and where Christian 
eetings for prayer are held. Paul will have these instructions carried out 
ery where, in all congregations (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 17, vii. 17, xi. 16, xiv. 33, 36). 
ıt why should Paul speak thus universally when requesting Timothy to 
ok after this matter in the part of the Church entrusted to his care? The 
ly possible explanation is that this part of the Church embraced a number 
places and local Churches. 

5. (P. 34.) As an illustration, we may take, aside from Tit. i. 5, what 
ement of Alexandria (Quis dives, xlii.) says of the apostle John; éed} yap 
Ò rvpávvov TeAevTHoOavTOS amd THs Iárpov THS vijaov pernAOev emt rhv "Edeoor, 
‘yet Mapakadovpevos kal ert rà mAgaióyopa TOY éÜvàv, rov pév émwkómovs 
raorhowv, mov de Gras exkdynolas ápuócev, ómov 0€ khpe eva yé twa 
npócov Tov v70 TOU mvevparos onpawopgévov. 

6. (P. 34.) The notion that Timothy was the first bishop of Ephesus 
is firmly established even as early as the time of Eusebius (H. E. iii. 4. 6). 
:cording to the worthless Acta Timothei (ed. Usener, 1877 ; cf. GGA, 1878, S. 
-114; Lipsius, A pokr. A postelgesch. ii. 2. 373 ff. ; Ergünzungsheft, 86), which 
is written probably about 400-500 A.D. under the name of the very venerable 
shop Polycrates of Ephesus, Paul had consecrated Timothy as bishop during 
ro’s reign on the occasion of a visit to Ephesus which they made in com- 
ny. Then, under Nerva, Timothy suffers a martyr’s death during a heathen 
tival, and while John is an exile on the island of Patmos; and it is not 
til after this that John suffers the bishops of Asia to transfer the See of 
hesus to him. In Const. ap. vii. 46 nothing is said about the apostle 
hn being a bishop, as is in accordance with the method there pursued ; 
t Paul consecrates Timothy as bishop of Ephesus, and (later) the apostle 
hn consecrates another John to that office. The Johannine legends have 
ogether ignored Timothy’s labours in Ephesus, and even those of Paul. It 
a later hand that has inserted in the prolix narrative of Prochorus the 
tion about Paul, and about Timothy’s episcopate in Ephesus before John’s 
‘ival in that city; cf. the writer’s Acta Jo. 166f., xxxix. With better dis- 
mination the ancient commentators Ephrem, Theodorus, and Theodoret 
ognised in their prologues the exceptional character of Timothy’s position, 
. Theodorus, ii. 67: “S. ap. Paulus beatum Timotheum Ephesi reliquit 
r conira, above, p. 27), scilicet ut omnem peragrans Asiam universas quae 
> (=illic) sunt ecclesias gubernaret.” The contents of the letter, however, 
med to him useful for every bishop of his time (p. 68). The Vita Polycurpi, 
ip. ii, a work ascribed to Pionius, states, as if on good authority, that a 
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certain Strateeas, the first (according to Const. ap. vii. 46 the second) bishop of 
Smyrna, was a brother of Timothy; cf. GG 4, 1882, S. 300. In 356 A.D. 
the emperor Constantine had what were supposed to be the bones of Timothy 
brought from Ephesus to Constantinople, and deposited in the Church of 
the Apostles (Jerome, Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 195). Nevertheless Ephesus 
continued to be known as the city of John and of Timothy (Acts of the 
“Robber Synod” of 449 A.D., ed. Hoffmann, p. 81. 45). 

7. (P. 35.) The Alexander in i. 20 may be identical with the one in 
2 Tim. iv. 14, and hence to be found in Troas (above, p. 16 f.), in which case 
Hymeneus also must be somewhere in Asia at least (i. 20, cf. 2 Tim. ii. 17) ; 
but it does not follow from this that Paul had been lately in Troas, or indeed 
in Asia at all, for Paul could carry out the rapadidévae TG carava even when 
absent in the body (1 Cor. v. 3-5). We should need to assume, however, 
that Paul, if it was on the basis of reports that he had passed such a 
sentence, communicated the same in writing to the persons concerned or to 
the Church to which they belonged. This, then, must have been the cause of 
Alexander's hostility to him when they met later in Troas (2 Tim. iv. 14; 
above, p. 21, n. 3). In any case the association of the names Alexander and 
Hymenzus, which is lacking in 2 Tim. iv. 14 and is replaced by another 
combination in 2 Tim. ii. 17, 1s unfavourable to the supposition that one of 
the letters was forged in imitation of the other, or that both were written by 
the same pseudo-Paul. One of the marks of individuality, which are not 
borrowed from the earlier letters of Paul at any rate, is found in v. 23. 
General truths, such as are elsewhere to be found (Rom. xiii. 14, xiv. 21; 
Eph. v. 18), could have suggested sentences like those in iii. 8, iv. 4, 8, but 
not this medieal advice. Paul may have obtained this from Luke, who in 
that case would agree with another physician of his time, Dioscorides (de Mat. 
Med. v. 11), as to the usefulness of wine, especially for the stomach. The 
lack of personal greetings, in which respect this letter 1s like those directed 
to the Churches of Achaia (2 Cor. xiii. 12) and of Asia (Eph. vi. 93), may 
perhaps be explained on the ground that Paul presupposes that Timothy will 
communicate the contents of this letter to all the Churches under his charge. 
He had difficulties to contend with, his authority needed strengthening 
(iv. 12) ; so, when occasion required, he could exhibit this letter and read it 
publicly. Indeed, discussions such as those in ii. l-iii. 13 are put in such 
objective form that they seem originally intended for wide circulation. "The 
closing greeting, vi. 21, would point to the same thing were the reading 7 
xápıs ped opàv to be retained. Yet not only is pera ood likewise excellently 
attested, but even the texts without any benediction are worthy of attention 
in spite of the slight external evidence in their favour. Still more suspicious 
is the close of 2 Tim. (iv. 22), where after mveúparós cov we find the following 
variants: (1) nothing at all (7) ; (2) 5j x. pef ópàv ; (3) H x. pe8' pâr ; (4) 9 
X. perà ao) ; (5) Eppaco ev eipzvy. 

8. (P. 36.) — Wieseler especially, Chron. 311 ff., sought to establish 
this hypothesis, following similar discussions by Mosheim and Schrader 
(Wieseler, 295 ff.). 
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§ 35. THE FACTS PRESUPPOSED IN THE EPISTLE 
TO TITUS: 


From the first sentence which follows the elaborate 
ind solemn greeting of the letter, * For this cause left I 
hee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things 
hat were wanting, and appoint elders in every city, as I 
rave thee charge," we infer, first, that not long previous 
o this Paul and Titus had been together on the island ; 
econdly, that Paul had not been able at that time to 
ffect such organisation of the Church as he had had in 
nind, the establishment of which was the chief purpose 
or which he had instructed Titus to remain there,—a 
ask to which Titus was to devote himself for a con- 
siderable time (ii. 12). Whether Paul himself actually 
egan the correction of the condition indicated by rà 
veimovra, we do not know. At any rate, he here speaks of 
she appointment of elders in such a way as to imply that 
vhen he left Crete the Christians there were quite with- 
jut Church organisation. The very resemblance between 
vhat follows (i. 6-9) concerning the qualifications for the 
hee of headship in the Church, and similar instructions 
n 1 Tim., only serves to emphasise the different circum- 
stances presupposed in the two cases. Nothing is here 
said of elders already appointed (1 Tim. v. 17-21), of a 
10use of God over which the representative of the apostle 
s to exercise oversight (1 Tim. ni 15), nor of Cretan 
Jhurches (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 19); mention is made only of 
;ersons who had believed (ii. 8, 14, o£ zuérepor; cf. Iren. 
v. 28. 4). Now, when we remember that in Thessalonica 
shere were constituted officers of the Church (1 Thess. 
v. 12) after only three weeks of preaching (vol. i. 219, 
a. 5), and recall how promptly in other places the pioneer 
missionary preaching was followed by the appointment of 
:Iders (Acts xiv. 23), it is clear that Paul's stay in Crete 
must have been very short, so that he had probably just 
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been able to proclaim the gospel for the first time in some 
of the cities, leaving Titus to organise the Christians in 
these places into Churches. 

If it had been Titus who some time prior to Paul’s 
coming had brought the gospel to Crete, and if it had 
been to Titus’ work that the Christians in Crete owed 
their conversion, we should expect that to be referred to 
rather than Paul’s own missionary preaching. We con- 
sequently infer that when Paul and Titus came to the 
island there were already Christians there, who may have 
received their faith through Christians who had come 
thither from Corinth or Athens. Since Paul himself was 
hindered by duties elsewhere from remaining for any 
length of time, he commissioned Titus in his stead to 
organise thoroughly the yet unarranged affairs of the 
Christians in Crete. It is taken for granted that, either 
because of its geographical position or the source from 
which Christianity was received, Paul reckoned Crete 
within his apostolic jurisdiction, although politically Crete 
was connected with Cyrene, not with Achaia. So he had 
done with the Churches of inland Asia, which, without 
personal co-operation on his part, had been organised 
through influences emanating from Ephesus (vol. 1. 449, 
n. 3). Paul had been long enough in Crete to form a 
definite conception of local conditions, and of the special 
dangers which threatened to hinder the vigorous develop- 
ment of Church life there. Tit. i. 10-16 does not read 
like an echo of reports which Titus had sent to Paul, but 
like instructions to Titus based upon personal observa- 
tion. Paul states his own impressions by quoting a verse 
from the Cretan poet Epimenides, in which the Cretan 
character is unfavourably judged, and expressly affirms 
that Epimenides testimony is true (n. 1). Here, as in 
Ephesus (above, p. 31 f.), he considers the chief hindrance 
to the vigorous growth and good order of the life of the 
Church to be certain persons who persist in teaching 
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loctrine which is unprofitable, unsound, and positively 
armful. The worst of these persons he represents to be 
hose of Jewish origin (i 10f., 14-16, iii 9, n. 1) 
They resist sound doctrine (i 9), are especially unruly 
i. 10, 16), and by their teaching and disputation disturb 
he Christian households (i 11, iii. 9) Some of them 
ersist in maintaining their own views even to the point 
f creating schisms in the Church (iii. 10, ef. 1 Cor. xi. 19; 
ol i 284f) Those who go as far as this, Titus, after 
epeated warnings, is to leave to themselves and to the 
udgment of their own conscience ; to the others he is to 
et forth strongly and sharply the wrongfulness of their 
ction, and to silence them (i 11, 13, ii 15) The 
nanner in which Paul speaks of these persons is very 
evere, and shows that he is greatly exasperated by them. 
'rom the character of the greeting which, at the close, 
i. 15, he asks Titus to convey—* Salute them that love 
is In faith (or in faithfulness)"—it is to be inferred that 
aul himself had met with opposition among the Cretan 
yhristians, and that by no means all of them had given 
im a kindly reception, or recognised his apostolie rights 
cf. 8 John 9-10, 15). The fact that he here writes jpas, 
hereby including Titus with himself, is fully explained 
y the assumption that Paul had not been in Crete except 
n eompany with Titus, who therefore had shared the 
ieissitudes of Paul's reception. The expression is even 
nore natural if Titus continued to encounter the hostility 
f certam Christians after the apostle’s departure. We 
re led to the same conclusion by ii. 8, where, reversing 
he order, Paul includes himself with Titus. Here Titus 
s represented as a teacher both of the younger and older 
nembers of the Church. In this capacity he is to be 
ümself an example of good conduct; in fulfilling his 
füce he is to be incorruptible and dignified, and what 
ie teaches is to be above all criticism. To this descrip- 
ion of Titus’ chief work is added the remark, “That he 
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that is of the contrary part may be ashamed, having no 
evil thing to say of us.” Now, since non-Christians would 
have only the rarest opportunity to hear Titus’ preaching, 
it is manifest that no reference is here had to the opinions 
of those outside the Christian circle, unlike ii. 5, 10, 
where the language is very different, and where reference 
is had to conduct that could be observed. Rather must 
these persons be the obstinate teachers (i. 9), who have 
no love for Paul and Titus (iii. 15), whose method of 
teaching, mercenary, unsound, and condemned as it is by 
their own consciences (i 11, 13, 15, iii. 11), is quite the 
opposite of that enjoined upon Titus. These teachers 
were inclined to speak evil of Paul and Titus, and actu- 
ally indulged in such talk. It is mainly because of this 
attitude of theirs toward Titus that Paul adds to his 
injunction that Titus speak, exhort, and reprove with all 
authority, the remark, “Let no man despise thee," t.e. 
assume a contemptuous attitude toward him, as if he had 
said nothing, and had administered no reproof (ii. 15). 
The letter presupposes that the apostle had before him 
a written communication from Titus, in which the latter 
had informed him of the difficulties with which he had to 
contend in carrying out the instructions which had been 
given him, expressing at least doubt as to the possibility 
of carrying out the most important of them. Only on the 
assumption that Paul is writing in reply to expressions 
of this kind on Titus’ part can the strongly emphasised 
tovtov yapiv, with which he begins, be explained (i. 5). 
This, and this primarily, was the purpose for which Paul 
had lett Titus there. He is consequently not fulfilling 
his obligation if he is merely endeavouring to help the 
Christians there in his capacity as a teacher, and fails at 
the same time, on account of existing difficulties, to do 
anything appreciable in the way of organising the 
Churches. Just as definite a contrast is presupposed by 
the eyo in the relative sentence, as by the rovtov xápw, 
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herwise it is quite without point (ef. vol i. 526, in 
nneetion with Phil. i. 3; e£ also similar sentences else- 
here without éyo, 1 Tim 1. 3; 1 Thess. iv. 11; 1 Cor. 
zi. 1, xi 2, vii. 17). In opposition to what is said by 
iose persons who create difficulties for Titus, either by 
nying his commission and capacity for organising the 
aurch, or by giving him advice concerning the same 
ntrary to instructions left him by the apostle, Paul lays 
nphasis upon the fact that he, the apostle, has given 
tus instructions with reference to this matter which 
tus is to carry out. The attentive reader observes a 
nnection between this yo and the equally significant 
o in i, 3. It is this contrast, just coming to light in 
5, and expressed in various ways throughout the letter, 
hich explains why in the greeting of this letter Paul 
eaks of his calling with a detail and an emphasis not 
jservable in 1 Tim. i. 1; 2 Tim. i. 1, and comparable 
ly to Rom. i. 1-7. To be sure, he is no lord over other 
aristians and their faith (2 Cor. i. 24), but, like all 
aristians, a servant of God (cf. Rom. i. 1; vol. i. 352); 
deed, without the faith which all the elect of God have 

1), and the faith which he has in common with Titus 

4), he would be nothing. But at the same time he is 
| apostle of Jesus Christ (i. 1), and so personally and in 
ecial measure, by divine commission, he is entrusted 
ith the preaching of that eternal life which has been 
omised of old, but has now become manifest through 
e word of the gospel (i. 2 £). The same is to be said 
ith reference to the commission given to Titus by Paul, 
id is to be borne in mind by the Christians among whom 
tus is to carry out this commission. 

The letter is concluded by a benediction upon all the 
aristians in Titus’ vicinity, which benediction is preceded 
7a personal greeting to Paul's friends in Crete, the ex- 
:ctation being disclosed much more clearly than in either 
Tim. or 2 Tim. (above, p. 42, n. 7 end) that Titus will 
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communicate the contents of the letter to the Christians 
there. 

Titus’ position (n. 2) is practically the same as that of 
Timothy in Ephesus, with the difference already noted, 
that the problem in Crete was the primary organisation of 
the Church, whereas in Asia a group of Churches that had 
been already organised was placed under Timothy’s care, 
and only in exceptional cases, such as the organisation of 
a new Church, was he called upon to appoint officers 
(above, p. 34) This difference explains why Titus’ 
office was even more temporary than Timothy’s. Titus 
had gone to Crete with Paul only a short time before, and 
he is to leave again, without any promise on Paul's part 
to come back, and without the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. Paul does intend, however, to send to Crete a 
certain Artemas, of whom we have no other mention, or 
Tychicus, mentioned so often as the companion and 
messenger of Paul (Acts xx. 4; Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7; 
2 Tim. iv. 12). As soon as one or the other of these men 
arrives Titus is to hasten at once to Paul, going to 
Nieopolis, where Paul plans to spend the winter (iii. 12, 
n. 9) This is the apostle’s intention. At the same time, 
from the fact that he does not set a definite date when 
Titus is to arrive in Nieopolis, apparently intending to 
summon him through Artemas or Tychicus when he is 
ready, we infer that at the time of his writing Paul did 
not know just when he himself would reach Nicopolis. 

Possibly he intended to utilise the time of his sojourn 
there in extending his work, in verification of certain 
earlier statements of his about the extension of his mis- 
sionary work in this direction (Rom. xv. 19; vol. i. 
415 £) It is also natural to suppose that the journey 
of Titus to Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10) was made soon after 
a sojourn of Paul and Titus in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Epirus. Still, all that can positively be inferred 
from Tit. ii. 12 is that Paul intended to remain in 
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Nicopolis until the end of winter, and at the opening of 
navigation in March following to set out at once from this 
point upon a sea journey (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 6). The choice of 
Nicopolis as a point of departure shows that this journey 
was to be in a westward direction, and that its ultimate 
destination was Italy. In regard to a certain Zenas, a 
lawyer, and Apollos, who is so well known as to need no 
further designation, Paul makes request that Titus, with 
the help of the Cretan Christians, furnish all they need 
for a journey and set them on their way (iii. 13 £., n. 4). 
If Paul had meant, as Chrysostom thought he did (xi. 
729), that Titus was to send these men to him, he would 
certainly have said so. That they were with Titus prior 
to the arrival of this letter is unlikely, because in outlining 
Titus duties the presence of so distinguished a teacher as 
Apollos could not have been so entirely overlooked had he 
been on the island with Titus at the time. Nor is it clear 
why Paul should have requested the Christians in Crete 
to set Zenas and Apollos on their way, if they neither 
came from him nor were going to him, or to a place he 
had designated. In the last case the place would be 
named. Whence they came and their destination Titus 
would learn from the men themselves; all that we know 
is that they did not arrive after the letter reached its 
destination. The only natural assumption is the one 
pointed out by Theodorus (ii 256), namely, that Zenas 
and Apollos were the bearers of the letter, and that the 
first stage of their journey took them from the place 
where Paul was to Crete, whence, replenished and set 
forward by Titus, they were to continue their journey to 
some destination unknown to us. 

From what is here said of Apollos, we infer that 
Paul already knew him personally, an acquaintanceship 
formed during the latter part of the apostle’s three 
years work in Ephesus. To the earlier part of this 
period belongs the Corinthian work of Apollos, whom 
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Paul had not then come to know (Acts xviii. 24—xix. 1). 
In the spring of 57 Apollos was in Ephesus with Paul, 
and had been there for some time, being for the pre- 
sent unwilling to leave (1 Cor. xvi 12) A journey of 
Apollos to Corinth is here certainly spoken of; and it is 
possible that some weeks after 1 Cor. was written, about 
the time that Paul left Ephesus to go to Macedonia (Acts 
xx. 1; 2 Cor. i. 8, ii. 12 £.), Apollos also left and set out 
upon a journey to Corinth, which could have been made 
by way of Crete. In this case, however, Paul must have 
written Titus during the months that he was in Mace- 
donia. But this is clearly impossible, since at this time 
Paul was planning to spend the winter, not in Nicopolis, 
but in Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 6), and in the following spring 
it was his purpose to journey, not from Nicopolis west- 
ward, but from Corinth to Jerusalem. Both projects were 
carried out practically as he had planned. Furthermore, 
during the period following the composition of 1 Cor., 
Titus was not in Crete, but in accordance with Paul’s 
instructions journeyed from Ephesus to Corinth, whence 
he went to meet Paul who was journeying slowly by way 
of Troas through Macedonia on his way to Corinth, join- 
ing him in Macedonia (2 Cor. ii. 12 f., vii. 5-16; vol. i. 
326f.). Nor is there any more opportunity for the resi- 
dence of Paul in Crete, presupposed in Tit. i. 3, during 
the months immediately following the events described in 
1 Cor. xvi 1-9, than there is for the activity of Titus 
there, which followed Paul's sojourn. Neither can room 
be made for the Cretan sojourn in the three months spent 
in Greece after Pauls departure from Ephesus (Acts 
xx. 3); for these were the closing months of the winter, 
the end of which he intended to await in Corinth (1 Cor. 
xvi 6) In these circumstances he could not have written 
Titus that he intended to spend the winter in Nicopolis ; 
and although, as we learn from Rom. xv. 25-32, his mind 
was turning toward the West at that time, he did not 
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lan to journey directly thither with the coming of spring, 
ut held to his original purpose of first visiting Jerusalem. 
rom Acts xx. 9-xxi 17 we know that this plan was 
stually carried out. In order, therefore, to find a place 
| Paul's career for Titus, and the facts upon which it is 
ased prior to his long imprisonment, one must go back 
əyond the middle of the period of work in Ephesus, and 
ssume that Paul stopped in Crete on the occasion of his 
ying journey from Ephesus to Corinth, about which Acts 
silent, left Titus there, and wrote Titus some time after 
is return to Ephesus. If in addition to the assumption 
iat Paul made this journey, which Acts does not men- 
on, by way of Macedonia, — an assumption made in 
ie supposed interest of 1 Tim. (above, p. 35 £),—it be 
sumed that the apostle also touched in Crete, the 
urney becomes such an important part of the apostle’s 
fe-history that the silence of Acts is almost unintelligible. 
urthermore, it leaves quite unexplained Paul’s intention 
» spend the ensuing winter in Nicopolis ; for at that time 
ie important work in Ephesus, covering as it did the 
hole province of Asia,—a work which, when 1 Cor. xvi. 
-11 was written, was nowhere near completion,—could 
we been scarcely more than begun. But it is altogether 
ilhkely that long before actually leaving Ephesus Paul 
ould have formed the definite plan of spending a winter 
' part of a winter in Nicopolis, making his way thence 
rther westward. On the other hand, it is very improb- 
le that the plans of which his mind was so full at the 
me of his correspondence with the Corinthians, and 
hich were carried out at the beginning of 58, should 
we suddenly displaced the entirely different plans of 
hich we learn in Titus. The collection, with which the 
urney to Jerusalem was intimately connected, was a 
atter of long standing, having been carried on for a 
nsiderable period before Paul left Ephesus (2 Cor. 
HOMI 25 voL i 318 £) Finally, it-is to be 
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noticed that the resemblance between 1 Tim. and Titus is so 
great that they must be classed together, both as regards 
language and thought, just as Ephesians and Colossians. 
If Paul wrote them at all, he must have written them 
within a short time of each other. The proof that Paul 
could not have written 1 Tim. until after he was liberated 
from his first Roman imprisonment (above, p. 35 f.) is 
valid also for Titus, and vice versa. If the latter was 
written in the interval between the first and second 
Roman imprisonments, then his short residence in Crete 
belongs in the same interval On the journey from 
Cæsarea to Rome, Paul did not touch at Crete (Acts xxvii. 
7-15), and Titus was not with him at that time (Acts 
xxvii 2) Furthermore, the manner in which Paul speaks 
in Tit. i. 3 of his residence in Crete and of Titus’ commis- 
sion, precludes the possibility of the intervention of the 
two years spent in Rome, and of several months preceding 
and following these two years, between the sojourn of Paul 
and Titus in Crete and this Epistle. 

The letter gives us, therefore, two more stations of 
that journey in the eastern part of the empire which Paul 
made in the interval between Philippians and 2 Tim., 
namely, Crete and, at least prospectively, Nicopolis. 

1. (P. 44.) Concerning Jews in Crete, cf. 1 Macc. xv. 23 (Gortyna) ; 
Acts ii. 11; Philo, Leg. ad Cai. xxxvi.; Jos. Ant. xvii. 12. 1; Bell. ii. 7. 1; Vita, 
76 (his last wife an “aristocratic” Jewess from Crete); Socr. H. E. vii. 38 
(concerning a pseudo-Moses, who led the Jews astray, kaf’ ékdorrv ris vjaov 
aod). Moreover, the legend that the Jews came originally from Crete, and 
that their name is derived from Mount Ida there (Tac. Hist. v. 2), would 
hardly have arisen if there had not been a considerable number of Jews on 
the island. Homer, Iliad, ii. 649, followed by many poets, calls Crete ékaróp- 
mods ; and even though perhaps it may have become comparatively depopu- 
lated since the Roman occupation, its cities were not few (Strabo, p. 476; 
Ptol. iii. 17). In the second century we hear of bishops in Gortyna and in 
Knossus (Eus. H. E. iv. 23. 5, 7). According to Jerome (vii. 706, cf. Socr. 
H. E. iii. 16), the verse quoted in Tit. i. 12 is to be found in a book entitled 
IIepi Xpynopov, by Epimenides, a contemporary of Solon. In calling this poet, 
then, a prophet of the Cretans, Paul shows a knowledge of the tradition con- 


cerning him (Plato, Leg. p. 642 ; Plut. Solon, xii. ; Diog. Laert. i. 10. 109-115). 
Theodoret thought mistakenly that Paul was citing from Callimachus, who 
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as a native of Cyrene, not Crete, and who in his “ Hymn to Zeus,” ver. 8, 
;propriated only the first half of Epimenides hexameter, namely, the charge 
‘ untruthfulness, a trait of the Cretans which had become proverbial (ef. 
Tettstein’s Sammlungen, ad loc.), Theodoret was misled by Chrysostom, who, 
hile he names the right author Epimenides, quotes the words which in 
allimachus follow wWetdora, ver. 8f., as if they came from Epimenides 
i. 744). Theodore is the first Father from whom we are able to ascertain 
early what is only hinted at in Chrysostom and Jerome, namely, that the 
athen opponents of Christianity (Porphyry? Julian?) inferred from this 
sage that Paul agreed with the poet in his defence of the eternal deity of 
eus against the lies of the Cretans, who thought that Zeus’ grave was on 
eir island. Consequently these heathen writers, too, must have been 
inking not of Epimenides, but of Callimachus, who did actually ap- 
'opriate part of the older poet’s verse with this very end in view. And 
me of the Christian apologists and commentators have followed them. 

2, (P. 48.) Titus is called bishop of Crete by Eus. H. E. iii. 4. 6; 
mbrosiaster, p. 313, in his Prologue; Const. ap. vii. 46. More guarded 
id more nearly correct are Ephrem, 269; Theodorus, ii. 233, cf. p. 122; 
heodoret, 698. With regard to mistaken identifications of Titus with 
itius Justus and with Silvanus, see vol. i. 208, 266. Beside the state- 
ents in Gal. ii. 1-3 ; 2 Cor. ii. 13, vii. 6-14, viii. 6, 16, 23, xii. 18; 2 Tim. 
.10, we have no reliable testimony concerning Titus, except perhaps the 
sertion of Acta Thecle, cc. ii. iii., that he was staying with Onesiphorus 
| Iconium when Paul came thither for the first time. Possibly the Zeno 
entioned there and called the son of Onesiphorus may be the Zenas of Tit. 
i. 13. Concerning later fabulous tales, which are referred to a Vita Titi 
ritten by Zenas, cf. Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelyesch. ii. part 2, 401 ff. ; also the 
assages of the Vita Titi published by M. R. James in JTAS. vi. 549 ff. (July 
05) are without historical value. 

3. (P. 48.) Of the numerous cities which were named Nicopolis in 
mimemoration of a victory, some must be excluded in a consideration of 
it. iii. 12 on account of their location, some on account of their late origin. 
) The Nicopolis in Armenia (Strabo, 555; Ptolem. viii. 17. 40) is ruled out 
1 this ground, as also (2) the one in Egypt, near Alexandria (Jos. Bell. iv. 11. 
); (2) Emmaus in Palestine, not called Nicopolis until the third century ; (4) 
:e one founded by Trajan on the Danube, which still retains the name ; and 
)) another in the Hemus (Ptolem. iii. 11. 11, cf. Forbiger, iii. 750, A. 66, S. 
53; Mommsen, Rém. Gesch. v. 282, who, however, identifies No. 4 with No. 5; 
. I. L.iii. p. 141). (6) Likewise the Nicopolis on the Nestus (Ptolem. iii. 11. 
2) which was founded by Trajan (Forbiger, Pauly, RE, v. 637, under No. 2; 
[ommsen, op. cit. 281). This must have been the city meant by those writers 
ho remarked, in commenting on Tit. iii. 12, that it lay in Thrace (Cramer, 
at. vi. 99). (7) A city of this name in Bithynia (Plin. H. N. v. 32. 150; 
teph. Byz. sub verbo) offers no point of connection for any probable conjectures. 
3) Similarly, the Nicopolis in the north-east corner of Cilicia (Strabo, 675 ; 
tolem. v. 8. 7) is not to be thought of ; for no reason can be conceived which 
ould have induced Paul to spend the winter in this out of the way mountain 
own rather than in a large community like Antioch ; or, if rest were lus 
im, in his native city, Tarsus, or in some place from which he would have 
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abundant opportunities to continue his journey in the spring. The only one 
remaining is (9) the Nicopolis founded by Augustus at the outlet of the 
Ambracian Gulf as a memorial of the victory at Actium, by far the most 
important and famous city of this name, and a generation later the chief scene 
of Epictetus’ labours as a teacher. Tacitus, Ann. ii. 53 (for the year 18), calls 
it urbem Achaie ; on the contrary, Epictetus, Diss. iii. 4. 1, speaks of an 
emirporos 'Hzeípov residing in Nicopolis and governing the land from thence ; 
ef. C. I. G. No. 18135 (add. p. 983); C. I. L. iii. No. 536 (1) ; about the year 
150, Ptolemy, iii. 14. 1, 15. 1, distinguishes Epirus, in which Nicopolis is 
situated (xiv. 5), from Achaia as a separate province. Our information as to 
these changing conditionsis not very clear (Mommsen, op. cit. 234; Marquardt?, 
i. 331) Jerome (Vall. vii. 686, 738) considered it self-evident that this 
Nicopolis was meant ; and even those who called it Nicopolis Macedonie (see 
Tischendorf’s apparatus on the subscription) could hardly have had another 
in mind ; for no other of the cities mentioned above was in Macedonia proper, 
not even No. 6. Jerome, 686, assumed mistakenly, with many Greeks and 
Syrians, that the letter was written from Nicopolis. Wieseler, Chron. 353, 
sought to prove, on the ground that Nieopolis belonged to Achaia, that Tit. 
iii. 12 is simply a more definite statement of the purpose expressed in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 6. But this is impossible, since 1 Cor. is addressed solely to the local 
Church at Corinth, and not, like 2 Cor., to all the Christians of Achaia. And 
even in 2 Cor. mpòs ópáe would mean “to” or “in Corinth.” 

4. (P. 49.) In itself, vopexds, iii. 13, cf. Luke vii. 30, x. 25=voyodidae- 
xados, Luke v. 17 ; Acts v. 34—ypayparevs, Luke v. 21, vi. 7; 1 Cor. i. 20, 
could denote a rabbi (cf. Ambrosiaster, p. 317, *quia Zenas hujus professionis 
fuerat in synagoga, sic illum appellat"). But since the Jewish scribe who 
became a Christian by that very act separated himself from the rabbinie body, 
and since the retention of rabbinie methods and ways of thinking was any- 
thing but a recommendation in Pauls eyes (1 Tim. i. 7), Zenas is here 
characterised not as legis (Mosaice) doctor, but as juris peritus. The word 
denotes not an office, but usually the practical lawyer, through whose assist- 
ance, e.g. a will is made (Epict. Diss. ii. 13. 6-8 ; Berl. dig. Urk. No. 326, vopurds 
‘Popaixés, No. 361, col. iii. 2, 15), or a lawsuit carried on (Artemid. Oneirocr. 
iv. 80, ef. iv. 22, vopikol vopikà jj larpoi iarpikà . . . Aéyovsuv). Plutarch 
(Sulla, 36) applies this name to the renowned jurist Mucius Scaevola. mpo- 
méurrecy means here, as elsewhere in the N.T., to speed the departing traveller 
on his way, whether he is just setting forth on his journey or is passing 
through the place. Occasionally this consisted simply in accompanying him 
a short distance (Acts xx. 38, xxi. 5); as a rule, however, and here also, if 
we may judge from what follows, it includes equipping him with all things 
needful for the journey, cf. 3 John 6 (Rom. xv. 24; 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 11), and 
is almost synonymous with edodidtev, Jos. Bell. ii. 7. 1; Ant. xx. 2. 5. For 
an illustration, ef. Acta Petri cum Simone, ed. Lipsius, 48. 1-18. 


$ 36. THE END OF PAUL'S LIFE. 


If we were certain that Paul was put to death at the 
end of the Roman imprisonment in which we find him 
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'hen he wrote Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, and Phil- 
jpians, it would be necessary to reject as forgeries the three 
stters which have been inappropriately called the Pastoral 
jpistles (n. 1). This belief, which has long been one of 
he principal grounds of objection to the genuineness of 
hese Epistles, and which has been a source of insufferable 
iolence done to the Epistles by those defending their 
enuineness, either wholly or in part, does not rest upon 
he foundation even of ancient, to say nothing of trust- 
orthy tradition. It is simply an hypothesis, which has 
ong historical evidence against it, and nothing in its 
vour (n. 2). An expectation of early release so definite 
s that expressed by Paul in Phil. i. 19, 25, ii. 24, is not 
kely to have failed of fulfilment, since this expectation 
. based not upon desires, conjectures, and inferences, 
hich, Judging from Acts xxv. 18, 25, xxvi. 31f, xxviii. 
5, 18, pointed in that direction from the first (cf. Philem. 
2), but primarily upon the actual course of the trial, 
hich after protracted delay had been actually begun. 
loreover, it was not Pauls personal opinion alone, but 
1e judgment of all who followed the course of his trial, 
ven of non-Christians, that it would shortly terminate 
1 his release (vol. i. 540 ff). For this reason we are 
ot justified in comparing the repeated oida of Philippians 
ith the otéa which Paul used at Miletus shortly before he 
as arrested in Jerusalem (Acts xx. 25, 38) to declare his 
xpectation that the elders and the Church in Ephesus 
ould see his face no more (n. 3). It is to be observed, 
rst of all, that we do not have here, as in Phil. i. 19, 25, 
. 24, Paul's own language, but at most only a saying of 
je apostles as Luke, his companion, remembered it. 
ut, leaving that out of account, the later “I know,” in 
hich is expressed the hope of reunion with the Phil- 
ypian Christians and the Christians in the East generally, 
ould quite annul the * I know” spoken five years before, 
hen reunion with the Christians in Ephesus seemed quite 
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impossible. Then it must be remembered that in the 
prophetic utterances on the basis of which Paul made this 
statement, — being careful to note that it is only his 
personal conviction (xx. 25),—nothing is said of his death, 
but only of chains and persecution (Acts xx. 23, xxi. 11), 
and that Paul simply explains that he is ready, if neces- 
sary, even to die in Jerusalem, expressly stating, however, 
that he does not know what awaits him there (Acts xx. 
22, 24, xxi 13, cf Rom. xv. 31) The expression of 
this indefinite feeling of Paul's, accompanied by the 
acknowledgment that all is uncertainty, that possibly his 
life might end where on three different occasions later it 
was actually threatened (xxi. 31, xxiii. 12-15, xxv. 3), 
refers only to Jerusalem and Palestine. According to 
Acts, he was desirous of seeing Rome, and it did become 
later the scene of the labours for which he was rescued 
from all dangers (xix. 21, xxii. 11, xxv. 10-12, xxvii. 
24, xxviii 5, 15, 30, 31); so that, in view of the con- 
viction in Acts, it is hardly likely that the author intended 
the passage in the 20th chapter of Acts (xx. 25) to bea 
prophecy of Paul's martyrdom in Rome. By a more 
careful consideration of the text, the meaning of the ex- 
pression seems to be only that the personal intercourse, 
often broken off, but always taken up again, which had 
existed between Paul and the Eastern Churches up to the 
present time had at last reached its end, since Paul, in 
case he should not lose his life in Jerusalem, purposed 
now to go to the West. But even assuming that when 
he left Miletus Paul was confident that he would never see 
the elders of Ephesus again, this is no reason for assuming 
that he never did. Paul never claimed to be able to pre- 
dict the future, and insisted particularly that statements 
of his with reference to his future plans should not be 
considered irrevocable (2 Cor. i. 15—17 ; vol. i. 344, n. 2). 

It is, of course, possible that Paul was deceived in his 
expectation of an early release, so confidently expressed 
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in Philippians; but this is not at all likely, because of the 
facts upon which this expectation was based. Events en- 
tirely unforeseen must suddenly have given an unfavour- 
able turn to the trial, which, when Philippians was written, 
was as good as ended. The Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, which 
for nearly three years (from the hearing before Festus in 
the latter part of the summer of 60 A.D. to the writing 
of Philippians, which did not take place until after the 
spring of 63) had made no effort to renew the charges 
against Paul before the imperial court (n. 4), are not 
likely to have done so after so long an interval, par- 
ticularly since under Albinus (62—64), Festus’ successor 
in the procuratorship, there were things enough in Jeru- 
salem to keep them occupied (cf. Schürer, i. 583 [Eng. 
trans. I. ii. 188]). Moreover, after their experiences in 
Palestine (Acts xxiv.-xxvi), the Sanhedrin could have 
entertained very little hope of accomplishing anything 
against Paul in Rome. ‘The assumption that before the 
trial was entirely ended, the favourable outcome of which 
in the near future Paul expected when he was writing 
Philippians, the persecution of the Roman Christians 
under Nero broke out, and that Paul was one of the 
victims of the same, is improbable on chronological 
grounds. If Paul reached Rome in March or April of the 
year 61 (Part XI. vol. ui), and if in the spring of the 
year 63 the trial began, which, according to Philippians, 
gave rise at once to confident expectations of a successful 
outcome, it is impossible to understand what could have 
protracted it until the summer, or rather the autumn, of 
the following year 64. Such, however, must have been 
the case if Paul was one of those Christians who, according 
to Tacitus’ account (Ann. xv. 44), were executed for the 
burning of Rome, since Nero did not accuse the Christians 
until he had availed himself of every other means of avert- 
ing from himself the suspicion of having burned the city. 
This accusation was probably not made before October 64 
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(n. 5). It is thus easily understood why those who feel 
that Paul’s execution must be associated with the whole- 
sale execution of Christians which took place in the latter 
part of the summer or in the autumn of the year 64, are 
inclined to date Paul’s arrival in Rome in the spring of 
62, and the composition of Philippians at the beginning 
of the summer of 64 (see per contra, Part XI. vol. iii.). 
But the particular presupposition which is the main 
reason for a change of date, namely, that Paul was exe- 
cuted shortly after the writing of Philippians, and that he 
was one of a number of Christians to suffer martyrdom, and 
hence must have been put to death in the year 64, gets 
no certain support in ancient tradition. The only thing 
that can be directly inferred from Acts xxviii. 30 f. is that 
the author knew what it was that terminated the situa- 
tion which is there briefly described, and which he says 
lasted for two whole years. Why does he failto state 
what this was? Whether we assume that Acts xxviii. 
30f. is the conclusion of the work as Luke planned it, or 
whether he intended to complete the work in a third 
book, in either case—in the former case even more than 
in the latter—his silence about the event marking the 
close of the two years is inexplicable, if the trial which 
ended with the apostle's execution occurred at this time. 
Neither the book nor the whole work could have had a 
more fitting close than the account of the martyrdom of 
the apostle upon whose history the attention of the reader 
has been kept constantly fixed from the thirteenth chapter ; 
and certainly a writer who was able in three lines to 
convey to the reader an idea of the great work which 
Paul did during two years in the capital of the empire, 
was able just as briefly and just as skilfully to tell of the 
glorious ending of this work, and of the apostle's career. 
The author could not leave the reader to guess this end, 
because after all the deliverances and consolations through 
which Paul had been brought to Rome (Acts xxi 31-35, 
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xiii. 10—30, xxv. 3, xxvii. 24,42-44, xxviii. 5, 15), and after 
he opinions expressed by the highest oflicials concerning 
he charges made by the Jews (Acts xxv. 2—8, 18-20, 26 f., 
xvi. 31 f., xxviii. 18), the death-sentence of Paul would 
je the last thing that the reader would expect. The only 
lausible inference to be drawn from the sudden breaking 
ff of the narrative in Acts xxviii. 30 f. is that these two 
rears were followed by another period in Paul's life his- 
ory and missionary work of such considerable length 
hat it could not be treated in Luke's second book without 
naking this disproportionately long compared with the 
irst. 

Now, even assuming that the Epistles to Timothy and 
‘itus are spurious, they furnish important evidence that 
^aul's life continued beyond the two years in Rome and 
'eyond the time when Philippians was written ; for, as has 
een shown, they presuppose that after his acquittal by the 
mperial court at Rome, and after his liberation from his 
mprisonment in Rome, which had lasted until then, Paul 
isited his eastern Churches in Macedonia and Crete, 
[letus and Troas, probably also in Corinth and Ephesus ; 
nd, on the other hand, engaged in missionary work in 
egions lying westward from Rome, probably in Spain. 
f all this were told in the letter, or even clearly stated as 
nformation, we might assume that it was forged, either 
vith a view to enlarging the history of Paul’s life or 
upplying the Epistles with a historic background. But, 
s a matter of fact, the most of these events and those of 
reatest importance are simply taken for granted, as we 
hould expect them to be in genuine Epistles. What we 
re compelled to infer from incidental hints, and that 
ather vaguely, e.g. the fact that he was in prison when 
/ Tim. was written, and how he came to be there; the 
nissionary work carried on after he was set free from his 
ust imprisonment in regions hitherto unvisited by him; 
vhat took him to Crete; why he planned to go to Nico- 
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polis,—all this and much more must have been known to 
the readers, whose knowledge of the situation the author 
took for granted. If this author were Paul himself, then 
these letters are standards by which every other account 
of this period, inside the Canon and out of it, is to be 
judged, and any additional evidence is superfluous. If the 
author was a pseudo-Paul belonging to the period between 
the years 70 and 140,—the latest possible date for the 
composition of the letters,—the tradition of which he 
made use must have existed in such clear outlines and 
have been so generally known, that it required only the 
slightest reference and the most casual connections to 
recall to the readers’ minds the course of events and 
induce them to accept this forgery, which was based thus 
upon recognised historical facts. 

Evidence of the existence of such a tradition regarding 
the closing years of Paul’s life, covering the period after 
the close of Acts, but independent of the Pastoral Epistles, 
is furnished by the letter sent by the Roman Church to 
the Church in Corinth of which Clement of Rome is 
commouly regarded as the author (n. 6). Since Clement’s 
letter was written certainly not later than the year 96, 
and expressly mentions the apostles Paul and Peter as 
heroes and sufferers of the then living generation, it is 
evident that Clement and the Roman Church were not 
wholly dependent for their knowledge concerning the close 
of the apostle’s life upon written sources, which so far as 
we know were not yet in existence, but made use of trust- 
worthy oral traditions. An officer in the Roman Church 
in the year 96, who would certainly have been a man of 
years, would have been a younger contemporary of Paul’s, 
and could recall the time when the apostle’s death took 
place. It is quite possible, as Irenæus testifies (iii. 3. 3), 
that Clement had had personal intercourse with Paul and 
Peter. Certainly he possessed independent information 
about Paul’s history, as is evidenced by his statement 
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that Paul was bound with chains seven times (n. 6). His 
other somewhat rhetorical statements in praise of the two 
apostles seem to take for granted acquaintance with the 
events in question on the part even of his younger readers. 
However, although not aequainted with the events, we of 
to-day may recognise the following points :—(1) Peter and 
Paul died in Rome as martyrs. (2) Paul had preached 
the gospel in the most western portion of the then known 
world, z.e. in Spain. (3) As regards the order of events, 
Peter's martyrdom seems to have preceded that of Paul; 
for, otherwise, the name of Paul would be mentioned first, 
since he is praised more at length, and with more high- 
sounding phrases, than is Peter, and seems to have been 
regarded by the author as the more important personality, 
either in general or in this particular regard. As the text 
stands, however, Paul's name is inserted between that of 
Peter, of whom Clement says little, and the mention of 
a large number of Christian martyrs, men and women, 
whose sufferings are summarily referred to, without names 
‘chap. vi). Even if we did not know independently that 
Paul had not been in Spain prior to his imprisonment in 
Cæsarea and Rome, of which account is given in Acts, so 
that this journey, if it took place at all, must have followed 
his release from this imprisonment, and his martyrdom, if 
suffered in consequence of a judicial sentence, must have 
followed a second arrest after the Spanish journey,—in 
any case we should infer from the order of Clement’s 
sentences that Paul's Spanish journey took place at the 
very end of his life, and that he was arrested and brought 
before the authorities subsequent to the Spanish journey. 
Clement's general statement that these events happened 
within the memory of the generation living at the time 
when the letter was written (96 A.D.), agrees with the other 
traditions which place them in the reign of Nero; and this 
agreement is still further confirmed by the fact that from 
jarliest times the impression could not be avoided that 
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the sufferings of Christian men and women in Rome, the 
story of which Clement relates immediately after the ac- 
count of the martyrdom of the two apostles, were the same 
as those described by Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44), and hinted at 
by Suetonius (Nero, xvi). The most that can be inferred 
from Clement's statements is that the martyrdom of Peter 
and of Paul, and the persecutions of the year 64, belong 
to the same period, and that is all that is affirmed by the 
earlier traditions (n. 8). Almost without exception, in 
this earlier tradition, the name of Peter precedes that of 
Paul, as in Clement, which would indicate that Peter’s 
death preceded that of Paul; thus contradicting the view 
which arose after the middle of the fourth century, that 
the two apostles suffered martyrdom on the same day of 
the same year, the 29th of June. It can be shown that 
this story grew out of a Roman festival commemorative 
of the removal of the remains, or what were supposed to 
be the remains, of the two apostles to the Appian Way in 
the year 258 (n. 9); so that it can be left out of account 
in any attempt to determine the real date of the apostles’ 
death. The only thing which can be definitely concluded 
from the establishment of this festival in or near the year 
258, 1$ that up to the middle of the third century the 
Roman Church had no definite tradition regarding the 
exact date of the apostles’ martyrdom (n. 8). 

On the other hand, the memory of Paul’s journey to 
Spain lingered long (n. 7). In the Muratorian Canon 
Paul's journey to Spain is put on exactly the same footing 
as the martyrdom, the circumstance that these two facts 
are not mentioned in Acts being adduced as proof that 
Luke confined his narrative in Acts to what he himself 
had experienced (n. 7). Although the fragmentist may be 
dependent, here as elsewhere, upon apocryphal accounts, 
he takes for granted that in the year 200 these two facts 
were commonly accepted in the circle to which he belonged, 
te. in the Roman Church, or a Church closely associated 
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‘ith the same. The Acts of Peter, which were certainly 
iot written in Rome, and which embody Gnostic tendencies, 
re some thirty or forty years older. According to these 
egends, Paul, who had remained until then a prisoner in 
tome, journeyed to Spain to preach the gospel there in 
onsequence of a vision. During his absence in Spain, 
hich did not cover a period of more than a year (ed. 
ipsius, p. 46. 3), Peter came from Jerusalem to Rome, 
nd after successful contests with Simon Magus was cruci- 
ed head downwards. Although in this account Peter's 
eparture from Jerusalem is set twelve years after the 
eginning of the apostolic preaching (p. 49. 22), Nero is 
eclared to be the emperor in whose reign Peter worked 
nd died in Rome (pp. 100. 15, 102. 2,103. 2). Likewise 
he martyrdom of Paul, which took place later than that 
f Peter, and which is referred to occasionally in these 
əgends, is dated still in the reign of Nero (p. 46. 8). 
‘he testimony of the Acts of Paul, which show a catholic 
endency, and are evidently of later date than Leucius' 
{cts of Peter and John, is not so clear, and at this point 
he newly found Coptic fragments, which have been 
ecently published, do not furnish any more light (n. 10). 

That as time went on the tradition concerning Paul's 
iberation from his first protracted imprisonment, the 
esumption of his missionary work, and another arrest 
hortly before his execution, should gradually die out, is 
iot to be wondered at. There was no connected account 
f these events which was regarded as trustworthy. In 
he West, confusion was caused especially by the Roman 
egend about the simultaneous martyrdom of Paul and 
Peter. This legend certainly made it difficult to find a 
lace for so important a period of Paul's career subsequent 
o the time when Philippians was written as was required 
jy the tradition of the first and second centuries. The 
estimony of this earlier tradition is, however, quite 
ndependent of that which we have in the Epistles to 
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Timothy and Titus. Thelatter tell us of extended journeys 
which Paul made in the East (Crete, Macedonia, Miletus, 
Ephesus (?), Corinth (?), Nicopolis), after he was freed from 
his first imprisonment. There is only one passage which 
would indicate any considerable extension of Paul's mis- 
sionary work at this time, namely, 2 Tim. iv. 17; and 
from this passage it must be inferred that Paul pressed 
westward from Rome in order to do missionary work. 
On the other hand, in the tradition traced from Clement 
to the Muratorian Canon nothing is said of a tour among 
the Churches in the East after Paul was released from his 
imprisonment, while the fact that after being set at liberty 
Paul preached in Spain—a fact which we learn from 2 Tim. 
iv. 16 f only after careful interpretation and correct infer- 
ence—is clearly stated. Taken together, these two entirely 
independent witnesses furnish a trustworthy historical 
picture. Such a relation subsisting between documents 
which at latest must have been written at the beginning 
of the second century, and a tradition first vouched for by 
a witness living at the end of the first century, proves that 
both rest upon yet older foundations, namely, upon an 
account of the close of Paul’s life which was circulated 
in the decades immediately following his death. To 
suppose that this account was drawn from Rom. xv. 
24, 28, rather than from fact, is unreasonable on several 
grounds. (1) No one could help but recognise that the 
hopes which Paul there expresses remained in large part 
unfulfilled. At that time Paul hoped in the following 
summer to journey from Palestine to Italy, and after a 
short stay in Rome to visit Spain. Instead, he reached 
Rome in the spring of the year 61 a prisoner, and remained 
there for years; so that no one would have felt tempted 
by Rom. xv. 24, 28 to invent the story of his subsequent 
visit to Spain. Only let it be remarked in passing that if 
the chapter in which this passage is found was appended 
to Romans in the interval between Pauls death and 
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he time of Marcion (vol. i. 379 £.), the passage is strong 
roof that Paul did actually go to Spain. For, while 
b is perfectly natural for Paul himself to talk of plans 
nd hopes which were never carried out nor realised, it 
; inconceivable that statements of this kind should be 
ut into his mouth after his life had ended, without his 
aving gone to Spain. (2) There is not the slightest sug- 
estion in Rom. xv. which would occasion the invention 
f the latter journeys in the East presupposed in the 
Pastoral Epistles." If these journeys were invented on 
he strength of Phil. i. 25 f, n. 24, Philem. 22, we should 
ind mentioned in the “ Pastoral Epistles" Philippi and 
/olossee, not Crete, Miletus, and Nicopolis. (3) It is 
nconceivable that Clement and the other younger con- 
emporaries of Paul, especially Romans of their generation, 
hould have formed their conception of the last events in 
he apostle's life from a very arbitrary interpretation of 
ne or more passages In Paul's Epistles, rather than from 
heir own recollection of the events. In view of all this 
ve are led to conclude that Paul was set at liberty by 
he imperial court, as he so confidently expected when he 
rote Philippians, and not long after this letter was written 
isited the East again and preached the gospel in Spain, 
efore he was arrested a second time in Rome and put 
o death. Regarding the order of these events we can 
lo no more than make conjectures. The consideration 
uggested (vol. i. 547 f.) in favour of the view that Paul 
isited the Churches in the East in the summer of 63 
hortly after he was released, preaching in Spain later, 
nust give way before the stronger reasons which make the 
everse order seem probable. ‘The statements of 2 Tim. 
v. 18, 20 would seem to be in the highest degree un- 
iatural, if between the events there mentioned, namely, 
he sojourn of Paul in Miletus (Corinth ?) and Troas and 
he writing of 2 Tim., there intervened not only the winter 
n Nicopolis (Tit. iii. 12), a second arrest in Rome, and 
VOL. 1I. 5 
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the journey of Onesiphorus to Rome (2 Tim. i. 16), but 
also missionary work in Spain, which must have occupied 
at least several months. Assuming, as we must from 
Phil ii 19-23 (vol i 547 f£), that when his trial was 
completed Paul did not leave Rome at once, but awaited 
the return of Timothy, whom he did not send to Philippi 
until his case was decided, at the very earliest he could 
not have gone to Spain until the autumn of the year 63. 
Possibly he did not reach his destination until the spring 
of the year 64. In neither case could the winter which he 
planned to spend in Nicopolis at the close of his extended 
journeys in the East (Tit. iii. 12) have been the winter 
of 63-64, hardly that of 64-65; for in the latter case it 
would be necessary to compress the missionary work in 
Spain and the tour of the Eastern Churches all into a 
single year, from autumn 64 to autumn 65, if indeed it 
be not necessary to crowd both these extended journeys, 
which lay in opposite directions and required much time 
for the fulfilment of their objects, into the summer of 64. 
If for this reason the winter spent in Nicopolis could not 
have been prior to 65-66, then the winter 66—67 is the 
earliest winter at the beginning of which the imprisoned 
Paul could have hoped to have Timothy with him in 
Rome (2 Tim. iv. 21). If events happened as Paul ex- 
pected they would when he wrote his last letter, he was 
still alive at the beginning of the winter of 66—67, but 
suffered martyrdom not very long afterward. In accord- 
ance with the results of the preceding investigations, the 
following is suggested as the probable order in which the 
events following the imprisonment recorded in Acts took 
place. If Timothy returned to Rome from Philippi in 
the autumn of 63, Paul set out upon his journey to Spain 
either immediately or at latest in the spring of 64. If the 
statement of the Acts of Peter, that his work in Spain 
covered a year, be accepted, he left there at the earliest 
in the autumn of 64, or possibly in the spring of 65, in 
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rder to carry out the other part of his plan—the promised 
isiting of his Eastern Churches. Whether he stopped 
1 Rome, where in the autumn of 64 the Christians there 
uffered such severe persecution (above, p. 57 f.), or passed 
y Rome on his way to the East, going possibly to Apol- 
jnia and thence to Philippi by the Via Egnatia, no one 
nows. Nor can it be determined with any degree of 
robability in what order he reached the various points 
isited upon this last journey (Corinth (?), Crete, Mace- 
onia, Troas, Ephesus (?), Miletus). 

Since Timothy had been for some time in Ephesus 
rhen Paul made this journey in the summer of 65 (above, 
. 57 £.), he apparently did not accompany him to Spain, 
ut during this time was engaged in carrying out Paul's 
ommission in Ephesus. The winter of 65—66, or the end 
f it, Paul and Titus seem to have spent in Nicopolis. 
Vhen Paul started in the spring of 66 from Nicopolis 
or Italy, Titus may have set out from the same point 
n his preaching tour in the neighbouring distriet of 
Jalmatia. Paul's second arrest after his return to Rome, 
he journey of Onesiphorus to Rome, and the writing of 
Tim., belong in the summer of 66. Paul was beheaded 
n the Ostian Way not before the end of the year 66, but 
t the latest before the death of Nero (June 9th, 68). 


1. (P. 55.) According to Heydenreich, Pastoralbr. i. 7 (anno 1826), the 
ame “ Pastoral Epistles” has been applied to the letters to Timothy and Titus 
from the remotest times." But the present writer cannot find the name 
1 either Bengel, J. D. Michaelis, Semler, Schleiermacher (1807), or Planck 
2emerkungen über den 1 Tim. gegen Schleiermacher, 1808) ; on the contrary, 
| appears first in P. Anton, Exeget. Abh. der Pastoralbriefe S. Pauli, 2 Teile, 
(alle, 1753, 1755, then in Wegscheider, Der 1 Tim. 1810, S. vi; Eichhorn, 
vnl. ii. 315 (1812). In a measure it is appropriate for 1 Tim. and Tit., but 
ot at all for 2 Tim. In the ancient Church, passages like 1 Tim. iii. 1-7 and 
it. i. 5-9 were read on the occasion of the choice and ordination of bishops 
nd elders (Polycarpi vita, by Pionius, xxii. ; ef. the Jacobite liturgy in the 
evue de l'Orient. chrétien, i. 2 [1896], p. 10). Bengel, in the Gnomon, on 
Tim. i. 2 still follows the isagogies of the ancient Church (GA, ii. 75 ff.), and 
roups together rather the four letters which Paul addressed to individuals. 

2. (P. 55.) In reference to the last events of Paul's life, cf. especially 
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HorMANN, NT, v. 3-17; SPITTA, Zur Gesch. u. Liter. des Urchristentums, i. 1- 
108 ; STEINMETZ, Die zweite róm. Gefangenschaft des Ap. Paulus, 1897 ; also the 
remarks of RANKE, JVeltgesch. iii. 1. 191 f. ; ERBES, Die Todestage der A postel 
Paulus und Petrus, 1899 (Texte u. Unters., N. Folge, iv. 1), treats the Biblical 
accounts and those of the early Church in a manner so defective, high-handed, 
and superficial, that the present writer must here forego a refutation of his 
position. 

3. (P. 55.) Acts xx. 25, 38 was turned to account by Baur long ago as 
an argument against a release from the first Roman imprisonment (Pastoral- 
briefe, 92 ff.). The emphasis here is not upon the contrast between what Paul 
does not know (xx. 22) and what he really knows, but between the vague 
suggestions of prophetic utterances (xx. 23) and what Paul himself (éyó must 
not be overlooked) knows. He knows what his future relation to the 
Ephesians will be; he does not know what will befall him in Jerusalem. 
The former, then, must be independent of the latter, and otkére Cyreoe 
«td. holds good even if he loses neither freedom nor life in Jerusalem. 
Besides, this phrase does not mean that none of the elders of Ephesus will 
ever see him again; Paul makes this statement not of them, but of all the 
Christians of those regions among whom he had gone about during the last 
years. Now the prediction that none of these many Christians would ever 
see him again before his death would certainly not be put in the apostle's 
mouth ex eventu; for Christians from Asia, e.g. Tychicus, Epaphras, and 
Onesiphorus, did actually see Paul when a prisoner in Rome. Then ovkére 
has not the same meaning as ov záXw, but implies that an end has now come 
to the personal intercourse which Paul has kept up for years, though not 
uninterruptedly, with the Christians of Ephesus and with the Churches of 
the province of Asia. At the same time nothing at all is said as to how 
long a time the negative shall retain its force, and the possibility is in no 
wise excluded that a time will come again when Paul will resume personal 
intercourse with the Churches of Asia. Cf. John xvi. 10 and xvi. 19. All 
that is said is that what has existed so long now terminates. It is a parting 
for a long time, but not necessarily for ever. 

4. (P. 57.) According to Acts xxviii. 21, the Sanhedrin had done noth- 
ing to secure the co-operation of the Jews in Rome in its prosecution of Paul 
up to his arrival in that city. These Jews were ready enough at other times 
to lend a hand in affairs of this kind, cf. Jos. Ant. xvii. 11. 1; Bell. ii. 6.1; 
Vita, 3; Philo, Leg. ad Cat. xxiii. 

5. (P. 58) The conflagration began in the night of July 18-19, was 
extinguished six days later (July 24), but then broke out afresh and burned 
several days longer (Tac. Ann. xv. 38-41 ; Suet. Nero, xxxviii. ; Eus. Chron., 
anno Abr. 2079, incendia, multa). Then followed, according to Tacitus de- 
scription, several things which must have taken time before the Christians 
were attacked (Tac. Ann. xv. 44), e.g. care for the homeless, beginning of the 
rebuilding, religious expiatory rites (cc. xlii.-xliv. indeterminate, cf. chap. xlv. 
“interea,” chap. xlvi. * per idem tempus,” chap. xlvii. “fine anni”). All this, 
however, falls within the year 64. 

6. (P. 60.) After recounting a number of Biblical examples of righteous 
men who had to suffer from the jealousy of the unrighteous, Clement writes, 
chap. v. 1: AX’ iva ràv dpxaiov troderyparoy zavacpe0a, EhOwpev ert rovs 
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yytora yevopévovs aOAntas’ AdBwper THs yeveâs ńpðv rà yevvaia trodelypara. 
. Sa (rÀov kai POdvov of péyoror kai Okaióraro: oróñoi €ddyOnoay kal Cos 
avatov 7OAncav. 3. AdBepev mpd ój0aAuàv ruv trots dyaGots dmoaróAovs. 
. Mérpov, ôs bia (prov Gdixov ody eva ovd€ Sto dXÀà mrelovas bmQveykev 
óvovs, kal ovre paptupnaas émopeíOn eis Tov dpedsuevoy rómov tis dens. 
. Ora GrÀov xai &piw años tropovns BpaBeiov tüe£ev. 6. Exrdnis Seopa 
opéras, puyadevdcis, NOacGeis, krpv£ yevduevos čv re TH dvarodj xai èv rij 
joel, TO yevvaiov Tjs míoTreos abroU Kréos CAafev. 7. Sixacocdvyy didaEas 
tov Tov kógpov kai emi TÒ réppa ris Ovgews €AOdv xal paprupnoas émi ràv 
yovuévev, ovtws dmnAddyn rod kócuov kai eis róv dyov rómov ésopetdn, 
Topovns yevouevos uéywros vooypaupós. With regard to this, we may 
mark: (1) The text here given, which, aside from slight changes of 
unctuation, follows Gebhardt-Harnack (cf. Lightfoot, Clement, ii. 95, and 
pitta, Urchrist. i. 51, 57), is confirmed in all essentials by the Latin trans- 
tion since discovered, though it cannot be decided from the ostendit of the 
atin translation whether we should read &8«£ev (Cod. C), or ómé8e£ev, or 
ossibly éméBe£ev (cf. Clem. Alex. in Cramer's Cat. vii. 426, and Euthalius, 
l. Zacagni, 522, émidei£aa ai, in a similar connection) (2) Since in phrases 
ke AauBávew, €xew, riéva. mpd dpOadrpav (Polyb. ii. 35. 8; Epict. Diss. i. 
3. 27, iv. 10. 31; Iren. iii. 3. 3), and in all similar expressions (êv yepoiv, 
po mo0àv), the Greeks are not accustomed to append a possessive genitive of 
1e personal pronoun, it is exceedingly improbable that Clement intended 
ie ?uàv of § 3 to be taken with dp@adpev. Rather, he calls Peter and Paul 
our good apostles"—the apostles of the Romans and likewise of the 
orinthians, whom he is addressing (chap. xlvii. 3f. ; Dion. Corinth., quoted 
| Eus. H. E. ii. 25. 8; Iren. iii. 1. 1, 3. 9, 3; GK, i. 806, A. 4). And he 
ves jyóv an emphatic position before robs . . . drooróXovs (cf. per contra, 
jap. xliv. 1, of dmóeroAo. zuàv), because he wishes to single them out as 
ie apostles who stood in closest relation to the Romans (and Corinthians). 
hey are oi ¢yyora yevópevor dOdnrai in the first place with regard to time 
Ts ‘yeveds pov), and also with regard to the place where they received the 
ictor's prize for their patience, namely, Rome. Likewise the êv wiv in 
lap. vi. 1 (cf. lv. 2) is meaningless, unless we are to understand Rome as 
ie place where the Christian martyrs who followed Peter and Paul were 
ut to death. If Clement is here bidding the readers picture to themselves 
ie whole body of apostles, it is incomprehensible why he should say 
othing of the execution of James the son of Zebedee (Acts xii. 2), of John’s 
dle, and of other sufferings of the apostles about which tradition gives us 
ss certain knowledge, or at least why he should not indicate by a com- 
rehensive xai oi Aouroi dmócToÀot that these are meant. The construction 
id interpretation given above of pôv rovs dmoarddous, and that alone, 
«plains this silence. He is speaking only of the two apostles of whom, at 
ie outset, he bade the readers think as “our good apostles.” (3) That 
lement possessed information about Peter and Paul not derived from books 
clear from his own historical position (above, p. 60), and is also confirmed 
y the érrdxis Seopa dopécas. It is hard to see why this number should 
oint to the existence of a comprehensive written account from which it was 
iken (so Spitta, Urchrist. i. 51) Paul found occasion once, while writing, 
) express the repetition of similar experiences in numbers (2 Cor. xi. 24 f.) ; 
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but there is no reason why he may not have done the very same thing in oral 
narratives, and his friends likewise. At any rate, the statement is not drawn 
from sources preserved to us. Adding the five scourgings by the Jews 
(2 Cor. xi. 24) to the two imprisonments in Cesarea and Rome does not 
give seven imprisonments, as Zeller, ThJb, 1848, S. 530, thought (cf. also 
Hilgenfeld, Clem. Ep. ed. 2, p. 90). With just as good reason the thrice 
repeated beating with rods (2 Cor. xi. 25) could be transformed into three 
imprisonments to help along such addition. In 1900, without any idea that 
Mommsen (Z/NTW, 1901, S. 84, A. 1) would really work it out, the present 
writer published the suggestion, that the seven imprisonments of Clement 
were to be explained by the addition of mevrdxis and rpis, at the same time 
assuming a confusion of seven and eight. Blass, N KZ, 1895, S. 721, claims 
that these seven imprisonments are to be found in Acts, namely, (1) in 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 23); (2) in Jerusalem; (3) in Cesarea under Felix; 
(4) under Festus; (5) on the voyage ; (6) in Rome; and in addition to these 
(7) the second Roman imprisonment, from which 2 Tim. dates. But this 
cannot be even artificially done. Nos. 2-6 represent only a single period in 
which Paul bore chains continuously, except for very brief interruptions (Acts 
xxii. 30, and perhaps xxvii. 42-44), which Acts touches upon only lightly, or 
leaves altogether to conjecture. There is no basis either in the text of Acts 
or in the nature of the case for distinguishing Nos. 3, 4, 5. Nor is it correct 
to hold that Clement presupposed on the part of the Corinthians an acquaint- 
ance with these facts, which in its turn would imply that Acts was the 
common source of the knowledge then extant in Rome and Corinth. In this 
case Clement would have contented himself with a general statement about 
Paul's imprisonments, as he has done in all the other particulars. "The fact 
that he writes érráxus and not wodAdxis proves independent knowledge of 
Paul's life history. According to 2 Cor. xi. 23 (ev $vAaxais imepBJaAXóvros), 
Paul had suffered, even before his arrest in Jerusalem, several imprisonments 
of no trifling kind beside that in Philippi If Clement regarded the 
confinement beginning in Jerusalem and ending in Rome as a single 
imprisonment, and if he knew of a second Roman imprisonment ending 
with death, there are still five left which Paul may have had in mind in 
2 Cor. xi. 23. Of these we know only the one in Philippi (Acts xvi.). 
(4) The word paprvpev in Clement does not by itself mean “to die a 
martyrs death," as it does not infrequently after the middle of the second 
century (Mart. Polyc. xix. 1, cf. Lightfoot, op. cit. 26), but rather “to bear 
witness.” This is proved by the added phrase, eri róv yyovuévov, 8 7, 
which, since it designates no particular persons as the rulers at that time, 
cannot be intended to indicate the date, like mì Képov Baowhéos, mì 
IIecigvpárov ápxovros, or like emi Ilovriov ILAdrov (maÜ0óvra or cravpoe- 
Oévra)) in the Apostles’ Creed. Its meaning is rather coram magistratibus 
which does not suit the act of execution, but is appropriate enough in de- 
scribing a spoken testimony and confession (cf. 1 Tim. vi. 13). As far as this 
expression itself goes, it might include each and every confession which Paul 
had ever witnessed before any magistrates, whether in Philippi, Jerusalem, 
Cæsarea, or Rome (so Hofmann, v. 71; Spitta, i. 57). The context, how- 
ever, makes it plain that Clement here has in mind the last confession of 
both apostles, the confession which resulted immediately in their execution. 
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Even earlier, in 8 2, €ws Oavdrov does not mean “as long as they lived,” in 
which case it would stand before éd:ay4ncav, but characterises the death of 
the apostles as the culmination of sufferings undeserved but patiently 
endured, 4.e. as martyrdom (cf. Phil. ii. 8. Paul's death is the theme of the 
very first sentence which treats of him (§ 5), and forms the closing thought 
in both of the sentences co-ordinated with this, §§ 6, 7. Further, in § 4 we 
have two parts: First, a summary reference to Peter’s sufferings ; second, an 
account of his entrance into glory. These parts are separated by ovrws, which 
implies that the former is the presupposition of the latter. paprupioas, then, 
since it follows ovrws, is so closely connected with the statement about Peter's 
death that it is best to translate: * And so (at the end of a life of such 
suffering and because of it) did he, bearing witness, proceed to the well- 
deserved place of glory." In the corresponding statement about Paul, 
indeed, while ovrws, as before, brings to an end the description of his life, 
and indicates this life experience as the presupposition of his death, 
paprupnaas precedes this adverb instead of following it. The “ testimony 
before the rulers” seems therefore to be viewed as an incident in the course 
of his life, not as a circumstance connected with his death. But (1) it is 
the very last incident in his life story. And (2) ovres necessarily refers in 
particular to that event in Paul's previous life last mentioned : “So (ze. not, 
therefore, without having first borne witness before the rulers) was he re- 
leased from the world.” (3) The meaning of paprupjoas must be the same in 
37asin $4. While (4) jyovpevo is used of all persons who have a share in 
the government (Acts vii. 10; Clem. 1 Cor. xxxii. 2, xxxvii. 2; in lxi. 1 the 
emperor himself is included, though in 37. 3 he is mentioned separately), 
2ven within the community of the Church (Acts xv. 22; Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24 ; 
Clem. 1 Cor. i. 3) ; where, however, as here, there is no definite specification, 
local or otherwise, oi 57ovpevo: can refer only to the supreme authority in 
Rome (Clem. 1 Cor. lxi. 1; Altertiimer von Pergamum, viii. 2. 347. Inscription 
No. 356, and the inscription cited there from the Bull. de Cor. hellén. ix. 75). 
At the same time, if Clement had known of a personal meeting between Paul 
ind Nero on the occasion of Paul's second legal defence, he certainly would not 
have failed, when speaking of the magistrates with whom Paul as the accused 
had to do, to mention the emperor (cf. xxxvii. 3, li. 5, lv. 1; Mark xiii. 9; 
l Tim. ii. 2; 1 Pet. ii. 14, 17, but particularly Acts xxvii. 24). With reference 
;o chap. vi., cf. the commentaries of Lightfoot and Harnack, and above, p. 60. 
[t is true that ro)row rois avdpdot . . . cuvnOpoicOn mov mArÓos ékAexràv 
means not only that these many, like the apostles, have died as martyrs or 
entered into blessedness, but also that this great multitude have joined them- 
:elves to the apostles—have gathered about them (cf. 1 Kings xi. 24; 1 Macc. 
. 55). "This could be said all the more aptly of the victims of the Neronian 
persecution, if one of the two apostles, namely, Peter, was actually a victim 
of this persecution (§ 39); but even if this were not the case, it would be 
ippropriate in a comprehensive retrospect like this if the death of Peter and 
of Paul only fell somewhere within the time of Nero. Just as for the German 
nation the years 1813-1815, with their triumphs, heroes, and victims, form 
che one epoch of the War of Liberation, although a period of peace divides 
chis war into two unequal parts, so to the Christians of the year 96 the 
martyrdoms of 64-67 meant a single group of struggles and sufferings, upon 
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which a peace of thirty years had ensued. (5) Anyone who divides the 
then known world or the Roman world empire into East and West, as 
Clement does here, must necessarily assign Italy and Rome to the West; for 
the Adriatic and Jonian Seas formed the natural boundary between the two 
parts of the empire, and were actually regarded as the boundary (Monu- 
mentum Ancyr. v. 31, cf. Mommsen, Kes geste Augusti?, p. 118; Treaty of 
Brundisium between Antony and Octavian, 40 B.c., in which Scondra 
[Scutari] was established as the boundary, Appian, Bell. civ. v. 64; Plut. 
Antonius, xxx.) Clement could have said,then, simply with reference to 
Paul's preaching in Rome, that he had preached in the West as well as in 
the East (v. 6; cf. Ign. Rom. ii. 2; pseudo-Clement, ad Jac. i. ; Jul. Afric. 
Chron. ; Routh, Hel? v. 264. 7), and perhaps also, considering the rhetorical 
character of the passage, that Paul had taught the whole world righteous- 
ness (v. 7). But when Clement goes even beyond this last expression, and 
adds, plainly in order to define it more closely, kai ézi rò réppa rhs diceas 
eA8óv, he evidently means that Paul carried his preaching beyond Rome, 
where Clement is writing, to the very limit of the western half of the then 
known world, or, in other words, to the westernmost boundary of the lands 
bordering the Mediterranean, t.e. to Spain. The boundary of the West is the 
Atlantic Ocean, cf. Appian, Bell. civ. v. 64, rà 8€ és Stow ròv Katoapa (éxetv) 
péxpt @keavod. The situation of Gades is described by Vell. Patere. i. 2, as 
tn ultimo Hispanice tractu, in extremo nostri orbis termino; by Philostr. vita 
Apoll. v. 4, as karà trò THs Etparns répua. Cf. Strabo, pp. 67, 106, 137, 169, 
170; Appian, proem. ii.; Hispan. i. ; Eus. v. Const. i. 8. 2-4; Credner, 
Gesch. d. Kan. 53 ; Gams, Kirchengesch. Spaniens, i. 11-16 ; Lightfoot, Clement, 
ii. 30. Paul had come from the East, and so from this standpoint Clement 
could not possibly have called Rome the (as respects the East) limit of the 
West (so Hilgenfeld, Apost. Väter, 109); for répya denotes, not the point or 
line where something begins, bnt the point or line where something ends; 
cf. Polyb. xl epil. 14, mapayeyovóres mì Tò répga ÓXge Ts mpaypareías — 7o 
réàos, Opp. to apx); Epiph. Her. xxix. 8, 7A0ev eri Tò réppa tis BiBAov, or in 
a geographical connection, Herod. vii. 54, ézi réppact rotor éketvgs (sc. TAs 
Eipomns), in contrast to the Hellespont, the crossing of which marked Xerxes’ 
first entrance into Europe. Besides, on Malta and in Puteoli, Paul was 
already in the West before he came to Rome. It is equally impossible for 
Tò Tépua to mean the goal of Paul's life, or of the course set before him, so 
that ris ðúsews would merely signify that this goal was in the West, i.e. in 
Rome (essentially this view is held by Baur, Pastoralbr. 63 ; Paulus, i. 264 ; 
Hilgenfeld, Kinl. 349 ; Otto, Gesch. Verh. der Pastoralbr. 167). Since it was 
unavoidable that every unbiassed reader would take the genitive with rò 
réppa as the designation of the territory of which it was the boundary, 
Clement must have expressed such a thought in other language, possibly by 
kai ev vj voe ert TÒ Téppa Tod Biov (rod Opópov) Alov. Further, to take ris 
dicews attributively (=76 ev vj úse) would force upon us the absurd idea of 
a western, in contradistinction to an eastern, end of Paul’s life. Nor can it 
avail here to recall to mind the cireus with its double meta; for Clement 
must have said that the world is a circus, and that the second meto, the goal 
of the race, lies in the western part of this circus, if he wished to be under- 
stood. There is no better ground for the claim, which Lipsius seems to 
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nave made up to the very end of his life (Apokr. Apostelgesch. 11. 1. 13 ; also 
Hesse, Hirtenbriefe, 247), that “the boundary of the West” must denote the 
same place as that in which Paul “bore witness before the rulers,” and in 
which he * was released from the world.” In reaching the limit of the West, 
Paul did not necessarily reach at the same time the end of his life also. He 
nay quite well have turned back, and, so far as this phrase is concerned, 
nay have died in Jerusalem. The participles diddéas, Abov, paprupnoas, just 
ike the participles in § 6, describe what Paul did or suffered before his 
leath, without placing the individual acts in any more definite relation to 
one another. 

7. (P. 62.) Can. Mur. line 37, “sicuti et semote (-ta) passionem (-ne) 
Petri evidenter declarat, sed et profectionem (-ne) Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam 
xoficiscentis? ; cf. GK, ii. 6, 56 f, 141 ; Spitta, Urchrist. 1. 60-64. Con- 
erning the Gnostic Acts of Peter (ed. Lipsius, pp. 45-103) cf. GK, 
i. 832-855. The approximate date of its composition can be determined 
only on the presupposition—which is hardly to be contested, however—that 
tis very intimately connected with the Acts of John, and was written, if not 
oy the same author, then at least by one of similar views, and at the same 
ime a fellow-worker; such a view is supported both by the similarity of 
heir content and by the general consensus of tradition; cf. GK, ii. 839 ff., 
358, 860; James, Anecd. apocr. ii. (Texts and Studies, vol. v. Cambridge, 
1897) pp. xxiv f., 151f. The new fragments of the Acts of John, published 
jartly in the book just cited, pp. 1-25, and partly by Bonnet (together with 
he earlier known passages in Acta Apost. apocr., ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, ii. 
vart 1, pp. 151-216), show, as in spite of many objections the present writer 
till maintains, that the alleged author * Leucius” was a Valentinian, who, 
1owever, considered it advisable to speak the language of his school openly 
n only a few passages. The date of composition, then, is probably as deter- 
nined by the present writer, circa 160-170 A.D. (cf. GK, ii. 864; NKZ, 1899, 
3. 210-218). With regard to the probable dependence of the Can. Mur. 
1pon the Acts of Peter and of John, see GK, ii. 36-38, 844, 862 f. According 
i0 the Acts of Peter, Paul’s release from his first imprisonment was not the 
result of a judicial decision, but the jailer, Quartus, who had become a Chris- 
jan, “permansit (read permisit) Paulo ut ubi vellet iret ab urbe” (Lipsius, 
15. 6). Paul received the direction to go to Spain through a vision after 
having fasted three days (“‘jejunans triduo," 45. 8; cf. 63. 11, and Can. Mur. 
ine 10). As soon as the Roman Christians besought Paul not to forget them 
ind not to stay away long (“ut annum plus non abesset," p. 46. 3), there 
same the voice from heaven with regard to Paul: “inter manus Neronis . 
3ub oculis vestris consummabitur," p. 46. 8. Many accompanied him to the 
place of embarkation, and two youths sailed with him to Spain (p. 48. 8, 17). 
Reference is made to this journey also in a later passage (51. 26, * Paulus 
profectus est in Spaniam,” cf. 45. 10, “qui in Spania sunt”; 45. 12, “ut 
proficisceretur ab urbe”; cf. Can. Mur. i. 38); there is also an allusion to his 
return to Rome after Peter's death (p. 100. 13). It should be added that at 
ibout the time of Paul's journey to Spain, Timothy and Barnabas set forth 
from Rome for Philippi on a commission from Paul (p. 49. 9), which is 
clearly an elaboration of Phil. ii. 19. Concerning the Acts of Paul, see 
below, n. 10. This ancient tradition is confirmed also by the words éAÓóvros 
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eis rjv '"Pópgv To) áyíov IlavAov amd ràv Smavi&v (pp. 118. 3, 120. 12), at the 
beginning of the combined Acts of Peter and Paul, according to which both 
apostles die as martyrs on June 29th of the same year (Lipsius, 176. 5). This 
work has not only lost track of the original significance of the festival on 
that day, but proceeds to invent tales on the basis of a misinterpretation of 
the inscription, “ad catacumbas,” which the bishop Damasus caused to be put 
upon the common tomb of the two apostles (p. 174, see below, n. 9). It could 
not, therefore, have been written earlier than 400 A.p. Origen (quoted in 
Eus. H. E. iii. 1) describes Paul's missionary activity in the apostle’s own 
words, Rom. xv. 19 ; but naturally it does not follow from this that he knew 
nothing of the journey to Spain, or that he gave no credence to the story. 
We might conclude with as much reason that Origen intended by this use of 
Rom. xv. 19 to give the lie to the statements in the N.T. about Paul's preach- 
ing in Rome. Whether or not Origen refers to the Spanish journey in Hom. 
xiii. in Gen. (Delarue, ii. 95), as Spitta, i. 84, thinks, is not quite clear. Of the 
later writers who speak definitely of the journey to Spain may be mentioned : 
Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. xvii. 26, probably in dependence upon Clements 
letter, with which he was acquainted ; cf. Cat. xviii. 9; Spitta, 1. 55); Epiphanius 
(Hær. xxvii. 6) ; Ephrem Syr. (Expos. ev. concord. 286, “ Paulus ab urbe Jeru- 
salem usque ad Hispaniam [preedicavit]) ; Chrysostom, who had read the Acts 
of Paul several times and placed confidence in it (GK, ii. 886) (de laud. Pauli 
hom. vii.; act. ap. hom. lv. ; 2 Tim. hom. x. ; epist. Hebr. hypoth., Montfaucon, 
ii. 516, ix. 414, xi. 724, xii. 2) ; Theodoret in Phil. i. 25 and 2 Tim. iv. 17. 
The Acta Xanthippe et Polyzene (Apocr. anecd., ed. James, 1893, i. 55-85), 
which, at the very outset, is clearly dependent upon the Gnostie Acts of Peter 
(Lipsius, 45. 10), makes Paul go from Rome to Spain and stay there several 
months at least, while Peter journeys from the East to Rome to thwart 
Simon Magus (James, op. cit. 75. 6). The groundlessness of the opinion that 
the tradition of the Spanish journey and of the second Roman imprisonment 
has arisen from Rom. xv. 24, 28, can be seen from the fact that important 
defenders of the view that Paul was twice imprisoned in Rome do not men- 
tion Spain at all, but merely speak in general of a resumption of missionary 
preaching in the interval between the two imprisonments; so Eus. H. E. 
ii. 22. 2 (see below, n. 8), the real Euthalius, cirea 350, who reckoned the in- 
terval at ten years (Zacagni, 532), and Theodore (Swete, i. 116 f., 205 f., ii. 191, 
231) Jerome also, who in the main follows Eus. H. E. ii. 22, only hints 
indefinitely at Spain in the words “in occidentis partibus? (Vir. IU. v. ; cf. 
the Prologue in "Thomasius, ed. Vezzosi, i. 382f.). In his commentary on 
Isa. viii. 93, ix. 1 (Vall. iv. 130), Jerome is not giving his own view, but is 
reporting in direct discourse the view of the Nazarenes, who saw a fulfilment 
of that prediction in Pauls extended preaching activity (“in terminos 
gentium et viam universi maris Christi evangelium splenduit") If Jerome 
reports them correctly, these Jewish Christians, removed from the world as 
they were, certainly knew that Paul travelled as far as Spain. Jerome gives 
this as a matter of personal knowledge in his comment on Isa. xi. (p. 164, 
“ad Italiam quoque et, ut ipse scribit, ad Hispanias alienigenarum portatus 
est navibus) The “ ut ipse scribit? can refer only to Rom. xv. 24, 28, not to 
9 Tim. iv. 17. Jerome says the same thing again, tract. de ps. xxxiii. (Anecd. 
Maredsol. iii. 9. 80) after giving a free rendering of Rom. xv. 19-21 : “deinde 
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dieit, quod de urbe Roma ierit (al. iturus sit) ad Hispanium.” In his 
careless fashion he mistakes the expression of the purpose for an attestation 
of its execution. But this is occasioned and in a measure excused by the 
contrast to the Ecélesiastice historie (p. 163), in which we are told of the 
journeys of other apostles to Persia, India, and Ethiopia. The tradition 
about the Spanish journey finds its starting-point in Paul's own words. 
Concerning c. Helvid. iv., see Spitta,i. 92. But Jerome (Vir. Ill. i, v.), by 
accepting the Roman tradition of the simultaneous martyrdom of the two 
apostles on June 29th of the same year (below, n. 9), helped to spread an 
error which, by its contradiction of the older tradition, must have had a con- 
fusing effect; since it necessarily led to a lengthening of Peter's stay in Rome 
in a way quite unhistorical (8 39, n. 5), or to a shortening of the last part of 
Pauls life in a manner equally disregardful of the facts. Particularly those 
who, like Sulpicius Severus (Chron. ii. 28, 29), connected the alleged simultane- 
ous martyrdom of the two apostles with the burning of Rome in 64, could 
hardly withstand this temptation. Furthermore, the Roman Church had a 
political interest in the matter ; for in the year 416 Innocent I. (Epist. xxv. 2) 
denied that any beside priests ordained by Peter or his successors had founded 
Churches in Italy, Gaul, Spain, or Africa, or in Sicily and the other islands 
of the West ; and he formally challenged those who claimed that another 
apostle had founded the Church in any one of these provinces to prove this 
by written records. It is plain that Innocent knew of such claims. "The 
Spanish Church could not take up his challenge ; its literature begins with 
the Biblical poems of Juvencus, 330 a.D. No more than the Churches of Gaul 
and Africa did it possess a tradition concerning its origin based on documents. 
Since Rome had spoken and Spain had made no reply, Gelasius in 495 could 
state as a fact that Paul had never carried out his purpose of going to Spain, 
using this statement in defence of changes in the papal policy (Ep. xxx. 11, ed. 
Thiel, i. 444; cf. the opinion of the same Gelasius as to the time when the 
two apostles died, below, n. 9). Consequently it is almost a matter of sur- 
prise that not only Spaniards, like Isidorus (de Ortu et Obitu Patrum, chap. 
Ixix., ed. Arevalus, v. 181), but also Gregory of Rome (Moral. xxxi. 103), 
ventured to speak again of Paul's journey to Spain as an historical fact. 

8. (P. 62.) Droxxsrus of Corinth, in his letter to the Romans and the 
bishop then in office, Soter (about 166-174 A.p.; Eus. H. E. ii. 95. 8; cf. 
iv. 23. 9-12) writes in terms not exactly elegant: raðra kai opets dia rooavtns 
vovOegias tiv dmo Ilérpov xai IlavAov Qvreíav yevnOeioavy '"Popatov re kai 
KopwÜtov ouvexepacare’ kal yap dude kai eis rhv tuerépav KópwÜov dvrevaavres 
npas opoiws edidagav, dpoiws 0€ kai eis rjv 'IraMav óuóce Sidagavres éuaprüproav 
xarà Tov avróv kaipóv. The present writer translates the last sentence: “ For 
both of them, planting (or founding a Church) also in our city of Corinth, 
taught us (Corinthians) in like fashion (in a similar manner, in mutual agree- 
ment and harmony) ; and in like fashion (in the same harmonious manner) 
they taught also in Italy in the same place, and suffered a martyr’s death at 
the same time.” The words $vreía, $vreoew refer to 1 Cor. iii. 6 ft. ; cf. Acta 
Petri, ed. Lipsius, 88. 19. The better known fact, and the one generally 
admitted, seems to be that Peter and Paul were the founders of the Roman 
Church. His emphatic claim that the same two apostles founded the Church 
in Corinth is perhaps based only on 1 Cor. i. 12, iii. 92. The repeated époias 
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must naturally have the same meaning in both sentences. Therefore dudce 
certainly cannot mean “labouring together, working hand in hand,” a 
possible translation in other connections. This thought would presuppose, 
indeed, that they laboured at the same time, but that has been expressed 
already by éyoiws. We must take it rather in its original local sense as a 
reinforcement of eis rijv 'IraMav, and, so far as Italy is an extended territory 
containing various places, as a closer definition of it. «eis rjv "Póugv might 
be substituted for it. With regard to the thrice repeated use of a phrase of 
direction to indicate place in which, cf. Mark i. 39, xiii. 10, xiv. 9; Acts 
xxiii 11; 2 Cor. x. 16. Whether both apostles preached at the same time is 
not the question in regard to Rome any more than in regard to Corinth. 
Besides, only a very heedless reader could find in the words of Dionysius any 
reference to a journey of the two apostles to Rome in company ; cf. Spitta 
i. 82. It is their deaths which are said to have occurred at about the same 
time, nothing more. Irenæus regards the time when Peter and Paul were 
engaged in preaching the gospel at Rome, and in founding and building up 
the Church there, as a continuous period, which serves him as a time for 
dating the Gospel of Matthew. In speaking of the writing of Mark, he also 
makes a combined reference to the death of the two apostles (iii. 1. 1, 
3. 2, 3). If he assumed a long interval between these two deaths, both 
statements would be impossible. No more can be inferred from it, however, 
than from a remark about the time when Hegel (1818-1831) and Schleier- 
macher (1810-1834) were teaching in Berlin, followed by another, in which 
reference is made to the time “after the death of the two great teachers.” 
The statement in a work about Peter and Paul, falsely attributed to Symeon 
Metaphrastes (Acta SS. Jun. v. 411 ff. ; cf. Lipsius, Ap. AG. ii. 1. 8-11; 217- 
227), deserves attention. The unknown author appeals to many ancient writ- 
ings, correctly, e.g. (414), to Justin and Irenæus with reference to the statue 
of Simon Magus in Rome; to Eusebius not quite precisely (422), since the 
citation comes through Euthalius, who is not mentioned ; incorrectly (423) 
to Caius, Zephyrinus, and Dionysius. He writes, p. 423c : Aéyovou b€ tives 
mpoAaBeitv pev tov Ilérpov éviavróv eva kai Tò pakáptov éxeivo Kat Ócomorikóv 
déEacba rdbos, tiv Nyvxiv Tov mpofSárev mpoOcuevov, dxodovOnaat 0€ TOUT@ TOY 
péyav ámócroXov YlaUAov, ws “lovarivos kai Eipgvaiós ponow, è$ dois erect 
mévre Tas ouvages kai Tas dvriÜéoes mpd Tis eis Xpioròv dvaM aeos kab’ éavroùs 
Towoupévous, katye rovro, yo paddov weiBopa. If we understand aright these 
words, which are misinterpreted by Erbes (64) in such incredible fashion, 
Irenzus is adduced, along with Justin, as a witness not only for the fact that 
Paul suffered martyrdom in Rome one year later than Peter, which reminds 
us of the one year between Paul’s first and second Roman imprisonments in 
the Acts of Peter (above, p. 73, line 12 from end), but also for the further fact 
that the period during which Peter and Paul laboured at laying foundations 
in Rome (Irenzus’ assumption, as we have seen above) lasted full five years in 
all. If Paul came to Rome in the spring of 61, he must have been executed 
in the spring of 66, and Peter a year earlier, i.e. in the spring of 65. 
This calculation is not far astray from the probable dates, especially if we 
may take the one year as a round number for a year and several months. 
TERTULLIAN is the first writer of repute who expressly assigns Peter's 
crucifixion and Pauls beheading to the time of Nero, who, according to 
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pol. v., was the first persecutor of the Christians (Scorp. xv.; ef. Mare. 
. 55; Prascr. xxxvi. ; Apol. xxi., discipuli without mention of names ; more- 
ver, Bapt. iv., Peter baptizing in the Tiber ; Prescr. xxxii., Clement ordained 
y Peter) Tertullian hints in Scorp. xv. that he derived these facts from 
ritings, the trustworthiness of which is by no means universally recognised. 
he words “que ubicumque jam legero pati disco” cannot relate to the 
sirumenta imperit and the vite Caesarum, to which he has previously 
ferred the heretics who doubt the duty of martyrdom (Prodicus, Valentinus ; 
. Heracleon, as quoted in Clem. Strom. iv. 71); for such details about the 
artyrdom of Peter and Paul are to be found not in these writings, but in 
ie Acts of Peter and Paul, in distinction from the absolutely trustworthy 
nonical Acta which he has previously cited. Concerning Caius, see the 
llowing note. HiPPoLYTUS, who was acquainted with the Acts of Paul 
omm. in Dan. ii. 29 ; cf. Niceph. H. E. ii. 25; GK, ii. 880; Bonwetsch, 
ud. zu d. Komment. des Hipp. 1897, S. 27), touches upon the last part of the 
stles' life but once, and then only to say that Simon Magus in Rome 
posed “the apostles,” t.e. Paul and Peter (Refut. vi. 90). ORIGEN 
uoted in Eus. H. E. iii. 1) knows that Peter was crucified head down- 
ards in Rome, and that Paul likewise suffered martyrdom in Rome under 
ero. The author of the work de Eebaptismate, written in Cyprian’s name, 
id read in a book, which he entitles Predicatio Pauli—probably the Acts of 
yul—of a meeting of Paul and Peter in Rome (Cypr. Opp., ed. Vindob. 
ppend. 90; GA, ii. 881 ff. ; but also ThLb, 1899, col. 316). Lactantius, 
st. iv. 21 (GK, ii. 884) probably draws from the same book his account of 
e preaching in Rome, and of the execution of both apostles by Nero. 
ith regard to the latter event, he speaks more precisely in de Mort. 
sec. ii.; “cumque jam Nero imperaret, Petrus Romam advenit. . . . (Nero) 
strum cruci affixit et Paulum interfecit. Peter, bishop of Alexandria, says 
e same thing, and emphasises the fact that both apostles died in the same 
ty, without, however, expressing himself more definitely as to the time 
ipist. Canon. chap. ix. ; Routh, Rel. S.? iv. 34). EUSEBIUS, who, in H. E. 
25. 5, iii. 21. 1, 31. 1, puts Paul before Peter, nevertheless follows the 
ual order at other times when he is speaking of their martyrdom or 
eir tombs in Rome: Demonstr. Evang. iii. 5. 65; Theoph. Syr. iv. 7 (see 
lowing n.); v. 31 (not correctly translated by Lee, p. 315; the proper 
ndering is: “ Moreover, Simon Peter was crucified in Rome head down: 
ards [xarà xepadys], and Paul was put to death, and John was con. 
med to an island”). Cf. also the translation by Gressmann, S. 241, 25. 
iter he has followed Paul's history up to the end of Acts, he continues 
[. E. ii. 22. 2): róre pév ov dmoXoygaápevov adOis émi tiv tod Kynpiyparos 
ukoviay Adyos čxet oreithagOa Tov áróaroXov, Sevtepov & émiflávra rH abr jj 
Ae. TQ kar abróv redewwOnvar paprvpie. On the occasion of this second 
oman imprisonment he wrote 2 Tim., which confirms this tradition by its 
ference to the first defence, as a result of which he was rescued from the 
itches of Nero, etc. In his Church History, Eusebius refrains from making 
y more definite chronological statement, except to say that Paul's death, as 
ll as Peter's, falls in Nero's reign ; and Theodorus went too far when he 
med (Swete, i. 115)—plainly relying upon the arrangement of the material 
Eus. H. E. ii. 25, 26—that Paul was executed at the time when the Jewish 
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War broke out. In his Chronicum, also, Eusebius shows that he has no more 
exact tradition at his command. According to the Armenian version 
(Schoene, ii. 156), he remarks under anno Abrah. 2083 (67 A.D.) : “ Nero super 
omnia delicta primus persecutiones in Christianos excitavit, sub quo Petrus et 
Paulus apostoli Rome martyrium passi sunt.” Jerome in his rearrangement 
of this work under anno Abrah. 2084 (68 A.D.), instead of the italicised words, 
writes persecutionem. . . . in qua, and in Vir. Ill. i. and v., puts the death of 
both apostles in the fourteenth year of Nero, which in the Chronicum coin- 
cides with anno Abrah. 2084; but this must have been through a misunder- 
standing, or a forcing of Eusebius’ very carefully chosen expression. The same 
must have been the case with the real Euthalius earlier, about 350 A.D., when, 
appealing to Eusebius! Chronicum (Zacagni, 529), he places the death of Paul 
in the thirteenth year of Nero (p. 532), anno Abrah. 2083. Perhaps also it 
was in this way that Epiph. Her. xxvii. 6 came to make the statement that both 
apostles died in the twelfth year of Nero. Eusebius himself knows no more 
than what he says, namely, that Peter and Paul died under Nero, and does 
not intend that 67 shall be regarded as the year in which both apostles died, as 
is proved also by his remark at the year preceding (anno Abrah. 2082 — 66 A.D.), 
that Linus succeeded Peter as bishop of Rome. It was only his way of 
looking at the history, according to which the slaying of the Christians was 
the climax of Nero's crimes (Eus. H. E. ii. 25. 2-5), that caused him in his 
Chronicum to place the persecution of the Christians at the end of that 
emperors reign. And even so, by speaking of persecutiones in the plural, he 
also acknowledges that what he has in mind is not a single event confined to a 
definite year. He puts the burning of Rome under anno Abrah. 2079 — 63 A.D. 
(Jerome, anno Abrah. 2080 — 64 A.D), and mentions Paul's death incidentally 
under anno Abrah. 2083=67 a.D. But since he could not make out a definite 
year for Paul’s death, either from tradition or by an artificial computation of 
the bishops’ terms of office, which perhaps served in Peter’s case, he contented 
himself with jotting down under the heading, * Nero the Persecutor of the 
Christians," that Paul, as well as Peter, suffered martyrdom under this emperor. 

9. (P. 62.) Alongside of this confused statement of the calendar should 
be placed rightly the statement, in itself also but slightly illumining, of the 
so-called Martyrol. Hieron. (ed. Duchesne et de Rossi, Acta SS. Nov. tom. ii. 
part 1, p. [84] : “iii. Kal. Jul. Rome Via Aurelia, Natale sanctorum aposto- 
lorum Petri et Pauli, Petri in Vaticano, Pauli vero in via Ostensi, utrumque 
in Catacumbas, passi sub Nerone, Basso et Jusco consulibus." This clearly 
distinguishes three places at which the 29th of June was celebrated as 
Natale,—the commemoration-day of Peter and Paul, as martyrs (cf. the 
Depos. Mart.: “xviii Kal. Octob. Cypriani Africe, Rom: celebratur in 
Callisti?) The three places are the Vatican Basilica, as specially connected 
with Peter, the St. Pauls Church on the road to Ostia, as connected 
with Panl, and the cemetery, called ad Catacwmbas by the Church of St. 
Sebastian, on the Via Appia in memory of both apostles. A hymn bearing 
the name of Ambrosius (cf. Dreves, Ambros. als Vater des Kirchengesangs, S. 
139, No. 15. 7) gives evidence that the processions on 29th of June visited 
all three places. The year 258, indicated by the consuls named in the 
Depositio and in the Martyrol. Hieron. is, of course, not the time of the 
apostles' death, or of their first interment, but, just as in both of the in- 
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ances, in which the Depositio designates a definite year by naming the 
msuls (xiv Kal. Jun. und x Kal. Oct.), denotes the time of a later trans- 
rence of the bones of the martyrs. Consequently we may regard it as 
rtain that in the year 258 and, indeed, on the 29th of June of this year, 
ie bones of both apostles were placed ad Catacumbas, and that this has been 
ie. reason for the celebration of that particular day. For the month in the 
ite given cannot be separated from the year. The former comes first, and 
ie year, separated from it, forms the end of the statement. This is the 
mple and necessary result of the fact that the Depositio and the Martyrol. 
"ieron. are festival calendars for all years. Through a metrical inscription 
: the Pope Damasus (366-384) we know that the alleged or actual remains 
' the apostle rested for a long time ad Catacumbas (Damasi Epigr. 26, ed. 
im, p. 31; ef. Liber Pontif., ed. Duchesne, pp. 84, 85, 212). This inscription 
id the buildings erected there by Damasus, as well as the continued cele- 
cation of the 29th of June ad Catacumbas, at a time when the bones of Peter 
id long rested in the Vatican, and those of Paul on the road to Ostia, prove 
iat their temporary eommon interment ad Catacwmbas had left a deep 
npression. This interment cannot have been for a short period, and the 
iestion arises, When did it end? As evident fables are to be rejected, the 
atements of Liber Pontifi. (pp. 66, 67, 150) that Pope Cornelius (251-253 A.D.) 
ansferred the bodies of the two apostles from ad Catacumbas to their final 
sting places on the Via Ostia and in the Vatican ; and the traditions in the 
yriac Acts of Sharbil (Cureton, Anc. Docum. 611.) that this occurred under 
ope Fabian (236-250 A.D.) is untrustworthy ; for, according to the reliable 
ite of the Depositio, the interment ad Catacumbas did not take place until 
j8, under Pope Sixtus ri. Just as worthless is the statement of a letter of 
ie Areopagite, translated into Syriac and other languages, about the discovery 
| the head of Paul during the papacy of Sixtus (Xystus), but according to 
Latin version during that of Fabellius (!), Pitra, Analecta, iv. 245, 267, 270, 
. Salomo Bassor. trans. by Schénfelder, p. 79). Depending solely on a mis- 
aderstanding of the inscription of Damasus (cf. V. Schultze, Archdol. Stud. 
, 242 ff. ; Lightfoot, S. Clement, ii. 50), the author of the Catholic Acts of 
eter and Paul makes the fantastic statement that the bodies of the apostles 
ere interred on the Via Appia immediately after their death, but pro- 
sionally only for a year and seven months, while a worthier burial place 
as being built (Acta apost. apocr., ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, i. 174, more accu- 
tely in the accompanying Latin text, cf. also the second Greek recension, p. 
41, where one year and six months are given). More reliable seems the 
‘count of the ancient Itineraries, that the remains rested for forty years 
1 Catacumbas (de Rossi, Roma Sot. i. 180). Since forty is a round number, 
1e might always add a few years more to 298 (258 and 40), and find here 
ie tradition that at the beginning of the fourth century the bodies were 
moved, one to the Vatican, and the other to the Via Ostiensis. "This at all 
rents is pretty near the historical truth. On the other hand, the opinion of 
rbes is not tenable (Die Todestage der Apostel. 118, von de Wall, Roma Sacra, 
. 85 et al), namely, that at the time of the Depositio of 336, and also of the 
1ronographer of 354, who introduced the Depositio into his collected work, 
ie remains of Peter still rested ad Catacwmbas, while the bones of Paul had 
ready been transferred to the Ostian road. This view depends solely on 
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the uncorrected text of the Depositio, which at all events does not state this 
clearly. Moreover, it has against it not only the later text, according to 
which Constantine the Great had the bones of Peter interred in St. Peter's 
at the Vatican, and those of Paul in St. Paul’s on the Via Ostiensis (Liber 
Pontif. pp. 78, 79, 176, 178, 193-195 ; de Rossi, Inscr. Christ. ii. 20, 21, 345 f.), 
but most of all the testimony of Eusebius (t circa 340). Besides the less 
clear statements of his Church History (ii. 125. 5, iii. 31. 1), what Eusebius 
has to say in his Theoph. written about 330-340, and preserved only in Syriac, 
should not always be overlooked (ef. Lightfoot, Dict. of Christ. Biog. ii. 33 ; 
Gressmann, TU, N. F. viii. 3; also Theoph. Griechische Christliche Schrifteller, 
Eusebius, 2te Hälfte, 3te Bd., ed. Gressmann, p. xx*). In iv. 7 of this work 
Eusebius relates of Peter (inaecurately translated by Lee in the English 
trans. p. 221, more correctly by Gressmann, S. 175*) : * His memory among 
the Romans up to the present time is greater than that of those who 
lived earlier; so that he was honoured also with a magnificent mausoleum 
outside the city, and countless multitudes from all over the Roman Empire 
hasten to it as toa great sanctuary and temple of God." (Cf. Jerome, Vir. 
Ill. i: *Sepultus Rome in Vaticano juxta viam triumphalem, totius orbis 
veneratione celebratur”). After some remarks about the writings of John 
and about his grave, Eusebius continues: “So in like manner the writings 
of the apostle Paul also are made known throughout the world and enlighten 
the souls of men; moreover, the martyr-character of his death, and the 
mausoleum over him, are extraordinarily and splendidly praised in the city 
of Rome until this day." From this it is evident (1) that about 330-340 
Peter and Paul were no longer resting together, i.e. ad Catacumbas, but each 
had his own particular memorial church in separate places. (2) Eusebius, 
who of course knew of the Basilica Petri at the Vatican, built by Constantine, 
can have meant nothing else than this by the memorial church which he so 
pompously described. He certainly could not have referred to the unpre- 
tentious tombs of both apostles on the Via Appia. Moreover, St. Peter’s at 
the Vatican stood “outside the city.” (3) Constantine, while he was ruling 
in the West (351-361), may have added so much to the adornment of St. 
Peter’s, built by his father, that he could pass for the finisher of the edifice ; 
it was, however, not at that date that the remains of Peter were interred in 
the Vatican basilica, but before the writing of the Theoph., in faet, according 
to the description of Eusebius, considerably earlier, therefore certainly before 
330. Accordingly, the text of the Depositio is badly mutilated, and is to be 
corrected by other traditions; an et Pauli has fallen out after Petri, and 
similarly, by an ocular error—a mistake more easily explainable—a Petri in 
Vaticano has fallen out before et Pauli, and, further, an in via before Ostense. 
Moreover, even after such a restoration of the text, this statement of the 
calendar gives evidence of a misunderstanding of the tradition which it con- 
tains. It is quite impossible for the reader to see which of the facts stated 
concerns the date “June 29 ... under the consuls Tuseus and Bassus,” 
while the author himself seems no longer to have known it. At least the 
chronographer of 354, who inserted the calendar of martyrs in his conipila- 
tion, takes the 29th of June (naturally not of the year 258, but of the year 
95) as the common date of the death of Peter and Paul, both in the catalogue 
of Roman bishops—the so-called Catalogus Liberianus—and in the Fasti 
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nsul. (Mommsen, Chron. minora, i. 57, 73). While the chronologists give 
rying dates for the year of the apostles’ death (Jerome Vir. Ill. i. v., cf. 
ove, p. 78, gave the year 68), yet since the middle of the fourth century 
the latest there prevailed in Rome the tradition that both apostles died at 
> same time, 7.e. on the 29th of June in the same year. In the so-called 
cretum Gelasir (Epist. pontif., ed. Thiel. i. 455), the opinion that Peter and 
ul died at different times is condemned as heretical twaddle (sieut heretici 
tiunt). It is not impossible, though not probable, that this part of the 
cretum, as also others (GK, ii. 259-267), had been already discussed at a 
man Synod under Damasus. Once the 29th of June had become in the 
st the memorial day for both apostles, the older tradition, according to 
ich Peter died a considerable time before Paul, could maintain itself only 
a modest form by allowing that both indeed died on the 29th of June, but 
t Paul died a year later than Peter (here following ancient tradition, 
ve, pp. 72, 76). So Prudentias (Peristeph. xii. 3-6, 11-24), and even in the 
th century, Gregory of Tours (Glor. Mart. i. 99), and the Roman deacon, 
atus, at the end of his metrical version of Acts (Migne, lxviii. 246). 
igustine assumes a rather critical attitude toward the Roman tradition in his 
mons on * Peter and Paul's day” (Serm. ccxcv.-cexcix. ceelxxxi.), e.g. Serm. 
ev. (ed. Bass. vii. 1197: “quamquam diversis diebus paterentur, unum 
nt. Preecessit Petrus, secutus est Paulus”), and Serm. ceclxxxi. (vii. 1508 : 
etri et Pauli apostolorum dies, in quo triumphalem coronam devicto 
bolo meruerunt, quantum fides Romana testatur, hodiemus est . . . Sicut 
ditione patrum cognitum memoria retinetur, non uno die passi sunt per 
li spatia decurrente. Natalito ergo Petri passus est Paulus ac per hoc ita 
guli dies dati sunt duobus, ut nunc unus celebretur ambobus?) Cf. also 
| pseudo-Augustinian Serm. 205 (Dass. xvi. 1209), and another given by 
ius, Ap. AG. ii. part 1, 240. The celebration of the 29th of June 
se from an event in the local church history of Rome, and for a long 
ie also was confined to Rome. The true Euthalius, who belongs to the 
iod before 390 (NKZ, 1904, S. 3881.) knows of the celebration as one 
uliar to Rome (Zacagni, Monum. coll. i. 592), and does not say, like the 
hor of the Martyrium, falsely ascribed to him (Zac. 536), that Paul suffered 
rtyrdom on the 29th of June, but simply that the Romans celebrate his 
mory and his martyrdom annually on that day. Outside of Rome this 
eter and Paul's Day” was not widely observed. The Calendar of Martyrs, 
served in Syriac in a MS. of 412 (ed. Wright, p. 1; Acta SS. Nov. ii. p. 
) puts the martyrdom of both apostles on the 98th of December ; but 
s has no more significance than the assignment of the death of Stephen, 
. first martyr, to the 26th of December, and of James and John, the sons 
Zebedee, to the 27th in the same calendar. In fact, there was no tradition 
icerning either the day or the year of the death of the two apostles. Also 
Rome during the third century there existed no such tradition; otherwise 
v could the interment of the remains of both apostles ad Catacumbas on 
| 29th of June 258 have become the only memorial day of the great 
rtyred apostles of Rome! The question where the alleged or actual 
ies of the apostles rested before the 29th of June 258, is of less 
nificance for our knowledge concerning the end of Paul’s life than for 
"^ criticism about Peter in Rome (§ 39) It receives the same answer 
VONA 6 
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whether we start from what was believed forty years before, or from what 
happened sixty to seventy years afterward. Since the interment beside the 
Via Appia was a late and temporary expedient, it seems almost self-evident 
that when, perhaps sixty years after their lodgment there, the apostles’ 
remains were again removed, it was that they might be buried, not at 
random, but in the places already hallowed by their memory, d.e. that they 
were brought back to the very places whence they were taken in 258. The 
final interment of Paul on the Via Ostiensis, and of Peter in the Vatican, 
attests the fact that it was believed that they were buried there originally. 
But we are led to the same conclusion by what the Roman Caius under the 
bishop Zephyrinus (199-217 A.D., îe. about forty to fifty years before the 
Depositio by the Via Appia) certifies in his dialogue with the Montanist 
Proclus (Eus. H. E. ii. 25. 7) : éyà yap rà rpóraia tév dmooróAov exw Oci£ar 
càv yap ÓeXrjans amedGeiv emi Tov Batixavoy 1) emi rijv 000v THY 'Qacíav, ebptaes 
rà Tpomaa TOV Ta/Tyv iüpvcauévov Tijv éxkAgoíav. In contrast to the 
authority of the apostles and their followers, to whose labours and graves in 
the province of Asia the Montanist had appealed (Eus. H. E. iii. 31. 4, cf. 
v. 24. 1-6, iii. 31. 3), the Roman names the authority of his Church, its 
apostles and their graves, which could still be pointed out. Eusebius, with- 
out hesitation, took Tpózaia to mean the graves and monuments of the 
apostles (H. E. ii. 25. 5f., iii. 31. 1) ; the later writers for the most part under- 
stood by it the places where they were executed (Hofmann, v. 10, vii. 1. 205; 
Lipsius, Ap. AG. ii. part 1. 21; Erbes, 68 ff). Taken by itself, the word has 
neither of these meanings, but denotes a token commemorating some victory 
won, set up on the spot where the enemy was turned to flight—originally a 
bundle of captured weapons hung up on a tree or a pole (Pauly, RE, 
vi. 21651). The memory, however, of the martyrs and other illustrious 
dead always elung about their graves. It was not the place where Polycarp 
was burned, but where he was buried, that was considered sacred (Mart. 
Polyc. xvii. xviii. ; cf. the letter of Polyerates quoted in Eus. H. E. v. 24. 4, 
and Pionius, Vita Polycarpi, chap. Xx., concerning the grave of Thraseas of 
Eumeneiaat Smyrna) In particular cases it may have been actually true, or 
atleast so preserved in people's memory, that the place of death and that of 
burial coincided altogether or nearly so. John expires in the grave which he 
himself has ordered to be dug (Acta Joannis, ed. Zahn, 250). In Jerusalem, 
in Hegesippus' time, there was pointed out, near what was once the temple, a 
pillar which marked the spot where James was said to have been slain and 
buried (Eus. H. E. ii. 23. 18 ; see vol. i. 108, n. 4). This may have been so 
also in the case of Peter and Paul. The Gnostic Acts of Peter (ed. Lipsius, 
100. 8) show the greatest indifference as to his burial, putting this sentiment 
in the mouth of Peter himself, and contain no statements at all about the place 
of his crucifixion and interment (pp. 90, 100). The same is true with refer- 
ence to Paul in the ancient Acts of Paul (pp. 112-117). Both writings lack 
every trace of Roman local tradition, and certainly arose in the East (GK, 
ii. 841, 890). But from all analogies it would seem clear that the tradition 
in Rome during the second century about the death of Peter and Paul and 
their graves must have been connected with certain definite spots, even if 
this fact were not also attested by Caius about 210 and, indirectly, by the 
two later transferences of the remains. Previously, Erbes (Z/KG, vii. 33) 
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sumed that suddenly in 258, perhaps as the result of a pretended revela- 
m, the remains were found in some corner or other where up to that 
ne they had Jain neglected and hidden. He has now himself given up 
is view (1899, S. 132), and claims that Paul lay buried on the Via Appia 
ou the very first, and that Peter’s bones were likewise to be found there 
‘er about 200. But on this supposition the separation of the remains of 
e two apostles, who were so intimately connected in the tradition, and their 
moval from the Via Appia, where they had been honoured so long, to their 
varate tombs on the Via Ostiensis and in the Vatican, seems an act arbitrary 
the extreme. The tradition that Peter was executed in the one place and 
ul in the other, would not be a sufficient motive for such an act. The 
‘iter at least knows of no case in which the body of a martyr was sub- 
juently removed from his grave to the place where he was executed. Rather 
ose who separated the remains of Peter and Paul and buried them in places 
de apart—and this was accomplished before Constantine’s death in 337— 
ist have believed that they were restoring the original conditions. The 
jerment ad Catacumbas, which must have arisen out of the necessities of the 
nes, was from the first intended to be only a temporary entombment. In 
w of all this, we are probably to understand by the zpózaia of Caius, as 
isebius did, the tokens marking the places where the two apostles were 
ried. Nevertheless, as in the case of James, these may very well have 
ən regarded as marking at the same time the places of execution. That 
y were actually so regarded is attested by the later tradition, accord- 
z to which both apostles were buried near to where they died; cf. with 
erence to Peter, Linus, Martyr. Petri, x. ed., Lipsius, 11. 16; the Catholic 
ts of both apostles, 168. 8, 172. 13, 177. 1, 212. 12, 216. 15, 221. 6 ; cf. 
th reference to Paul the Mart. Pauli, likewise ascribed to Linus, 
. 21, 41. 10 (outside a gate of the city); the Catholic Acts of both 
ostles, 170. 3, 177. 1, 213. 6, 214. 8, 221. 8; cf. with reference to both, 
h. pontif. under Cornelius (Duchesne, i. 150). The tokens to which Caius 
ers need not have been monuments erected by Christians in the apostles’ 
nour; such tokens could be any objects whatever which were supposed to 
te from the time of the events in question, e.g. a pillar, as that which 
rked the spot where James was killed and buried (Eus. ii. 23. 18), or a 
e, as the myrtle on the grave of Thraseas at Smyrna (Pionius, Vito 
lye. xx.), or the vine which grew on the spot where the blood of the 
rtyr Philip fell to the earth (Acta apocr., ed. Tischendorf, 92, 94), or the 
ne-tree under which Simon Magus was supposed to have taught while in 
me (Hippol. refut. vi. 29). As a matter of fact we read in one of the 
ensions of the Catholic Acts of Peter and Paul (Lipsius, 214. 9), that Paul 
s executed near a cembra or pine, and in both recensions that Peter 
s buried under a terebinth on the Vatican (pp. 172. 13, 216. 15). The 
oressions úrò vv repéBivOov and (214. 9) mAnaiov roù OévOpov rov orpoBirov 
er in each case to a well-known tree which can be seen at a distance. It 
10t impossible that this terebinth was the ancient oak on the Vatican, of 
ich Pliny, H. N. xvi. 44. 237, gives an account; cf. Erbes, Z{KG, vii. 12, 
2. Concerning the stone-pine, cf. Erbes, 1899, S. 92. 

10. (P. 63.) The recovery and publication of the Coptic Fragments of 
| Acts of Paul (Acta Pauli aus der Heidelberger Koptischen Papyrus Hs, 
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Nr. 1 Herausgeg. von C. Schmidt, Uebersetzung, Untersuchungen und Kop- 
tischer Text, 1904) has given us much new information, corrected old mis- 
takes, and happily confirmed certain conjectures, though it has thrown no 
new light on the presentation of the close of Paul’s life which this legend 
contains. These Fragments have removed every doubt as to the fact that 
the Martyrdom of Paul, which has come down to us in the original Greek 
and in several translations as an independent writing (Lipsius, pp. 104-117 ; 
Schmidt, S. 85-90) formed the concluding portion of the entire work. But 
we know now, no more than formerly, what immediately preceded this con- 
clusion, though this is the point of especial interest. The wholly arbitrary 
way in which that elder in the province of Asia, who around 170 to 190 
wrote the Acts of Paul, made use of the material of Acts and the Pauline 
Epistles for his fabrication, renders uncertain every conjecture concerning 
the progress and content of his narrative where the text is in doubt. The 
Martyrdom which closes with the execution of the apostle begins with his 
arrival in Rome ; for it begins with the statement that Luke, who had come 
thither from Gaul, and Titus from Dalmatia were awaiting him, and the 
meeting with these friends had rejoiced and enheartened him. From this it 
would seem to be out of the question that this should have been preceded 
by an aecount of any intercourse between Paul and the Roman Christians 
and of other important events following his arrival in the city. On the 
contrary, his expectant friends were in all probability the first ones whom 
he greeted. The only thing that could have preceded it is an account of 
his journey to Rome. At first Paul finds himself at liberty in the city, and 
only after a lapse of some time is arrested together with many other Chris- 
tians. There is not the slightest intimation of a contemporaneous presence 
of Peter in Rome. Especially of any meeting of Paul and Peter, concerning 
which old authors always have something to say on the authority of the 
Acts of Paul (above, p. 77), not only is there no intimation, but there is 
really no room in this connection for stating it. The inference is conse- 
quently to be drawn that the Acts of Paul are here narrating a second 
arrival of Paul in Rome, having recorded in a previous passage an earlier 
presence and imprisonment of the apostle in the city. As the statement 
that Paul hired a barn and carried on there a successful ministry of preach- 
ing, calls to mind Acts xxviii. 16, 30, so the statement regarding Titus and 
Luke suggests 2 Tim. iv. 10f. The friends, who at the time of an imprison- 
ment of the apostle had gone to Gaul and Dalmatia (Luke instead of 
Crescens), had returned from these journeys to Rome before the arrival of 
Paul, whose liberty of action was in no wise impaired. An earnest con- 
sideration is due the conjecture of M. R. James (J 7hSt—January 1905, p. 
244 ff.), who is the best informed scholar of the Christian apocryphal 
literature—that the Acts of Paul did not interpolate its fabrications at all 
into the gaps of Luke’s Acts of the Apostles, but appended them to the 
canonical Acts. 
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837. THE GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLES TO 
TIMOTHY AND TITUS: 


The confident denial of the genuineness of these letters 
-whieh has been made now for several generations more 
sitively than in the case of any other Pauline Epistles 
. l)—has no support from tradition. The fact that 
arcion did not include them in his collection does not 
ove that he was unacquainted with them; on the con- 
ary, according to tradition, he knew and rejected them, 
ating his reasons for so doing (GA, i. 834). Traces of 
eir circulation in the Church before Marcion’s time are 
oarer than those which ean be found for Romans and 
Cor. A strong argument in favour of their genuine- 
ss is the large number of personal references which 
ey contain,—references that can be explained neither 
derived from other probable sources nor as growing 
it of the idea under the influence of which the letters 
ight have been forged. This is especially true in the 
se of 2 Tim., least so in the case of 1 Tim. ; although, 
mparing the letters as a whole with those which in the 
cond century and later were attributed to Paul and the 
her apostles, all three of them furnish proof of their own 
nuineness (n. 2) What was said above (p. 60f.) in 
nneetion with the discussion concerning the historical 
due of the letters, even if spurious, about the way in 
hieh faets presupposed are handled in all three letters, 
pecially in 2 Tim., also goes to prove their genuineness 
. 8). Historical facts which a forger finds it necessary 
advantageous to invent he is wont to state clearly 
id expressly for the benefit of his reader, who, of course, 
nnot know these facts beforehand. Furthermore, these 
cts are generally borrowed from older sources which are 
muine or supposed to be genuine, which in this case 
ould have been the other Pauline Epistles and Acts. 
ow the whole group of facts presupposed in these letters 
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carry us beyond the period dealt with in Acts and veri- 
fied by referenees in the earlier Epistles of Paul. More- 
over, these facts, whieh are uew to us, are everywhere 
incidentally referred to in a manner intelligible only to 
readers already familiar with the actual situation. ‘The 
majority of the persons introduced in these letters are 
not mentioned anywhere else in the N.T., nor in the post- 
apostolie literature not dependent upon these Epistles; 
as, for example, Hymeneus, 1 Tim. i. 20, 2 Tim. ii. 17; 
Philetus, 2 Tim. ii. 17 ; Phygelus and Hermogenes, 2 Tim. 
1. 15; Lois and Eunice, 2 Tim. i. 5; Onesiphorus and his 
house, 2 Tim. i. 16, iv. 19; Crescens, Carpus, Eubulus, 
Pudens, Linus, Claudia, 2 Tim. iv. 10, 13, 21; Artemas 
and Zenas, Tit. ii. 12 f.; Alexander, 1 Tim. i. 20, 2 Tim. 
iv. 14. Even if the last named person could be identified 
with the Alexander mentioned in Acts xix. 33 (against this 
identification ef. above, p. 21, n. 3), this latter passage does 
not aecount for the reference in the Epistles to Timothy ; 
for the Alexander in Acts is described simply as a Jew, 
without any indication of the relation which he sus- 
tained to Paul and Christianity ; whereas in 1 and 2 Tim. 
he 1s represented as a Christian, hostile to Paul and his 
doctrine, fallen from the faith, put under the ban by the 
apostle, and not an dpyvpoxóros, as we should expect if the 
passage were dependent upon Acts (Acts xix. 24), but a 
xarcevs (2 Tim. iv. 14). These sixteen new names are by 
no means mere names, the introduction of which ean be 
explained by the necessity which the writer felt of giving 
his forgery the appearance of a genuine letter by putting 
in personal notices, a necessity, let it be said, which other 
writers who forged Apostolic Epistles in the second cen- 
tury seem hardly to have experienced (n. 2). They repre- 
sent real persons. Even though this may not be said of 
the Roman Christians, who in 2 Tim. iv. 21 send greet- 
ings, the fact that no one of their names is taken from 
Rom, xvi does argue in favour of their historicity. The 
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| difticulty of gaining definite ideas from the statements 
| about Onesiphorus (above, p. 20, n. 1), Lois and Eunice 
(p. 22, n. 4), Crescens (above, p. 11 £), Hymenzus and 
Philetus, Phygelus and Hermogenes, Alexander (above, p. 
21, n. 3), Zenas (above, p. 54, n. 4), Carpus and the 
| articles which Paul left with him (above, p. 16), is that 
which is natural in connection with such notices found in 
genuine letters belonging to the remote past. On the 
other hand, what is said is of such a character that it is 
difficult to believe it to be invented. This is true also of 
statements about the persons mentioned elsewhere in the 
N.T. A pseudo-Paul might have taken the name Demas 
(2 Tim. iv. 10) from Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24; but what 
could have influenced him to set the conduct of Demas in 
such sharp and unfavourable contrast to that of Luke when 
he is mentioned in Colossians and Philemon along with 
Luke as one of Paul's honoured helpers? What led him 
to associate Demas with Thessalonica? The forger might 
have been influenced by Eph. vi. 21 to speak of the send- 
ing of Tychicus to Ephesus (2 Tim. iv. 12), e. if the 
Epistle was already provided with the false title pds 
"Edeciovs. But even if no account be taken of the fact 
that the whole of 2 Tim. introduces us to a period in Paul's 
life considerably later than the composition of Ephesians, 
it would have been very much more natural for him to 
speak of the sending of Tychicus to Colossz, and almost 
inevitably there would have been some trace of the influ- 
ence of Eph. vi. 21 f. or Col. iv. 7 f. ; but no such influence 
is discernible ; indeed, in Tit. iii. 12 we find Tychicus on 
his way to Crete with an unknown person named Artemas. 
To be sure, Apollos (Tit. iii. 13) was a distinguished name ; 
but there is not the slightest hint which would remind 
the reader of the well-known and thoroughly individual 
character of this person as he appears in 1 Cor. and Acts, 
while here, too, he appears in company with a person 
otherwise unknown, on a journey to Crete. From Acts xx. 
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4, 15, xxi. 29, one might learn that Trophimus had once 
been at Miletus with Paul; but im order to invent the 
further statement that Paul had left him there sick (2 Tim. 
iv. 20), it would be necessary directly to contradict what is 
there said about him. That Erastus home was Corinth 
might be inferred from Rom. xvi. 23 (cf. xvi. 1); but any- 
one writing in dependence upon Rom. xvi would not be 
likely to represent him as a traveller stopping in Corinth 
instead of continuing his journey beyond that point (2 Tim. 
iv. 20). These various statements are not derived from 
earlier writings which have come down to us, nor are they 
due to the influence of ideas which we can detect in the 
Epistles. Both Timothy (1 Thess. iii. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 17, 
xvi 10; Phil i. 19-23) and Titus (2 Cor. vii. 6-15, 
vii. 6, xii 18) had occasionally performed functions as 
the apostle’s representatives in the Churches organised 
by Paul Therefore it was not unnatural to conceive of 
them as having been temporarily at work in the same 
way in Churches other than those mentioned in the 
earlier Epistles, and to give literary currency to his 
wishes with reference to the organisation of Church life 
in the form of letters from Paul to them. But it is 
inconceivable that a pseudo-Paul, who with this purpose 
in view wrote these letters on the basis of the earlier 
Epistles, should have presented to the readers such a 
very unfavourable picture of Timothy, whom the real 
Paul praises so often and so highly (e.g. Phil. ii. 20-22). 
All the legendary tales of the ancient Church were lauda- 
tory in spirit, and all the unfavourable judgments which 
became current in the second century concerning persons 
mentioned with honour or praise are either due to ten- 
dencies opposed to the N.T. tradition and the tradition of 
the early Church, e.g. in Marcion and the pseudo-Clemen- 
tines, or are to be regarded as historical testimony of a kind 
that could not be invented, and of value because supple- 
menting our imperfect knowledge of these times and 
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ersonalities, e.g. the unfavourable stories about Nicolaus. 
(ow there ean be no idea of any intention on the author's 
art to present Timothy in an unfavourable light, since by 
he very aet of addressing to him two letters of Paul he 
ecords him special honour, and in spite of all the defects 
f his character which we discern in the Epistles, repre- 
ents him as being tenderly beloved by the apostle. Con- 
equently this picture of Timothy and the letters in which 
; is found must be considered genuine. It is hard to 
nderstand how anyone can feel this critical argument 
reakened by the sentimental consideration that, if the 
ipistles to Timothy are accepted as genuine, the image of 
saint is destroyed. 

At this point the question arises as to the purpose of 
he alleged forgery, which must be satisfactorily answered 
efore anyone acquiesces in the judgment that the letters 
re spurious. The principal motives of the forger have 
een found in what is said in 1 Tim. and Titus concerning 
he regulation of the life of the Church and in all three 
xtters in opposition to certain doctrinal errors. 

With reference to the first point, it is to be remarked 
t the outset that the pastoral office described above (pp. 
9ff., 43 £), which Titus temporarily occupied in Crete 
nd Timothy in the province of Asia over large groups of 
/'hurches, is quite without parallel in the organised Church 
fe of the post-apostolicage. It grew out of the unique and 
eneral relation of the apostolate to the establishment and 
versight of the Churches, a function which these helpers 
f Paul exercised under his commission and as his tem- 
orary representatives. Now if, following the misleading 
recedent of interpretation in the ancient Church (above, 
. 41, n. 6, and p. 53, n. 2), and influenced by certain im- 
erfect modern analogies, anyone is inclined to consider 
heir position, that of a bishop, he ought at least to regard 
‘imothy not as a bishop of Ephesus, but as a bishop of 
sia, and Titus as a bishop of Crete; and then perhaps it 
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will be recalled that while there were bishops of Ephesus, 
Smyrna, and Laodicea in the province of Asia, and 
bishops of Gortyna and Knossus in Crete, there were 
never any bishops of Asia and of Crete. The local 
Churches of the post-apostolic and early catholic age were 
autonomous corporations ; the monarchical episcopate was 
the highest office in this local Church, and lasted for 
life. And so it remained up to a time prior to which 
the “Pastoral Epistles" must certainly have been 
written, when it became customary to look upon bishops 
as successors to the apostles, and more and more to regard 
as peculiarly theirs certain Church functions. Although 
the personal distinction of individual bishops like Ignatius 
and Polycarp, or the historical dignity of the Churches 
over which they presided, may have given them the moral 
right to reprove and to advise Churches other than their 
own, in the second century no bishop of Ephesus, or even of 
Rome, could have exercised in any Church save his own so 
much authority over the organisation, and so determina- 
tive an influence in regulating the details, of the Church 
life as that which Timothy and Titus were instructed to 
exercise over all the Churches scattered through wide 
regions; and, as a matter of fact, no bishop ever did 
assume such authority and influence. Therefore it is in- 
conceivable that between 70 and 170 a pseudo-Paul should 
have written 1 Tim. and Titus, in which the whole Church 
life of entire districts is represented as being under the 
determining influence of a form of personal government 
which in his time was not even in existence, and of the 
working of which, in the apostolic age, there is hardly the 
least suggestion in the rest of the N.T. 

Furthermore, with regard to offices in local Churches, 
there is not to be found anywhere in the Epistles an 
enumeration of the officials and a description of their 
functions, such as might give the impression that a 
definite number and order of officers is recommended or 
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introduced, over against another system then in vogue. 
On the contrary, a fixed order is presupposed, and the 
qualifications are mentioned necessary for the election and 
installation of officers in the Church, also the qualities 
which these officers must show in performing their func- 
tions. Consequently it is impossible to derive from the 
letters a definite answer to the question as to the number 
of officers in the Church, for this is always presupposed. 
If we had only 1 Tim. we might infer from iii. 1-13 that 
the officers of the Church were simply one évíe«omos and 
a number of &ixovo. The error of this conception we 
should immediately discover, however, from the fact that 
in both apostolic and post-apostolic times, whenever these 
two titles are used comprehensively to denote the officers 
of the local Church, several érioxoros as well as several 
dudxovot are mentioned (n. 4). A form of government in 
which all the official service in the local Church was 
performed by one bishop and a number of deacons never 
existed. Moreover, in a different connection but in the 
same letter (v. 17-92), we learn of Church officials called 
vpecfórepo. That there were several of these officers in 
every Church we would naturally assume, even if special 
mention were not made of those elders who devoted 
themselves to teaching (v. 17), and of the individual 
elder against whom a charge may be preferred (v. 19), 
and if we did not read in iv. 14 of the mpeoÓvrépwov of 
Timothy’s home Church as a corporation acting as a unit. 
Evidently the name is derived from the office, for there 
could not be specbrepo: in the clear sense here intended, 
namely, “ruling elders," without a presbytery, any more 
than there could be senators without a senate (n. 5). 
Being members of the body which administered the 
affairs of the Church, the individual elders were officers 
in the Church. From the connection in which 1 Tim. 
v. 22 stands, there can be no doubt that when persons 
became members of the presbytery hands were laid upon 
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them, and they were set apart to this position and work 
by the prayer of the Church, just as were other members 
of the Church who were appointed to perform special 
service and to occupy a special position in the Church. 
Consequently the only difference between them and the 
emíokoros in ili. 1-7 is a difference of name; for the care of 
the Church which the latter is to exercise is described as 
mpototacbat, mpoorivas (iii. 4 £.), as is also the office of the 
elders (v. 17). The fact that the latter are not mentioned in 
the apparently complete list of the officers of the Church 
in iii, 1-13, can be explained only if the same persons 
were sometimes called wpec8vrepo, sometimes émíoxoo:. 
The fact that in one place Paul calls them «peofvrepo: is 
explained by the circumstance that in the preceding 
context he has been exhorting Timothy to proper conduct 
in relation to the older members of the Church (n. 6). 
From among the «pecg/repo. (v. 2) special mention is 
made of the widows (v. 3-16); from the class mpesßúrepos, 
in the wider sense (v. 2), the mpoesrôres mpeoßúrepot are 
distinguished (v. 17-19); so that he is thinking of their 
official position only as that which gives them a place of 
honour and determines the treatment they are to receive. 
On the other hand, where the special point under discussion 
is their office proper and the qualifications necessary in order 
to its assumption, they are very properly called évíexoso: 
and their office évicwom (ii. 1f). That this was really 
the relation subsisting between elders and bishops is 
positively proved by Tit. i. 5-9; for no exegetical device 
can obscure the fact that in this Epistle the identity of 
éríakomos and vpeaBvrepos is taken for granted (n. 7). Titus 
is to appoint elders in every city in Crete, ?.e. to provide 
the local Church with a presbytery. When, now, we find 
that the statement of qualifications necessary in order 
to the appointment of an elder is confirmed by a state- 
ment as to the requirements which are to be made of a 
bishop, it follows, not only that the elder was a bishop, but 
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lso that there was no official with the title éricxoros who 
tood at the head of the presbytery. It is the same sort 
f Church organisation which, according to Acts, existed 
1 the Churches of Asia Minor in Paul's lifetime ; accord- 
ag to the Epistle of Clement, in Rome and Corinth at 
he close of the first century; and, according to the 
ipistle of Polycarp, in Philippi as late as the beginning 
f the second century (n. 8). Now, however, from Revela- 
ion, the Epistles of Ignatius, and the tradition concerning 
he disciples of John, we learn that by the close of the 
rst century the monarchical episcopate had been gener- 
lly introduced and firmly established in the Churches 
f Asia Minor, which was the destination of 1 Tim., and 
hat after the middle of the second century this form of 
overnment became more and more common in the 
'hurches of Europe. How could a pseudo-Paul, writing 
a the year 100 or 160 with a view to exerting some 
nfluenee upon the system of Church organisation in his 
ime, ignore so completely the Church life which he 
bserved about him, and present Paul and his helpers so 
ntirely in the dress and language of 50-70 in all that 
ffected the essential forms of Church organisation ? 
‘he aim on the forger's part in this way to avoid all tell- 
ale anachronisms would directly contradict his other 
urpose, namely, in Paul's name to influence the Church 
f his own time ; while everyone acquainted with ancient 
iterature, particularly the literature of the ancient Church, 
ows that a forger or fabricator of those times could not 
ossibly have avoided anachronisms. 

No objection can be raised on the ground that in these 
etters alone Paul discusses specifically the arrangement 
f offices in the Church and the duties of chief officers and 
leacons, whereas in the other letters he limits himself to 
ndefinite hints and incidental references (1 Thess. v. 12 ; 
Beo 28. xvi 15f; Rom xim TL xn bL; Gal viso 
fph, iv. 11; Col. iv. 17 ; Phil. i. 1) ; for the reason that 
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there are no other Epistles of Paul in which the external 
conditions are the same as in Titus and 1 Tim. Even in 
2 Tim. nothing is said about bishops, deacons, elders, and 
widows, nor about Timothy’s pastoral relation, he being 
represented simply as an evangelist, and as a sharer of 
the apostle’s preaching and teaching office (above, pp. 
5f.,29f.). It cannot, therefore, be claimed that an in- 
terest in the official organisation of the Church, such as 
Paul himself did not feel, is a peculiarity of the author 
of the Pastoral Epistles. Effort to supply the Churches 
which had just come into existence in Crete with officers 
by the apostle’s express command (Tit. i. 5) may not 
be in accordance with certain fancies of constructive 
historians, but agrees perfectly with Acts (Acts xiv. 23; 
ef. n. 7), and with the Epistle of Clement (chaps. xlii. 4— 
xli. 1, xliv. 1—3), the earliest sources which we have that 
deal with the development of the organisation of the 
Gentile Christian Churches, as well as with the fact that 
a few weeks, or at most a few months, after it came into 
existence, the Church in Thessalonica had officers charged 
with arduous duties (1 Thess. v. 12). According to the 
most probable interpretation of 1 Tim. ii. 11, female 
dudxovot are mentioned ; but this does not take us beyond 
Paul's own time (Rom. xvi 1) The obscurity to us of 
the instructions with regard to widows (1 Tim. v. 3-16), 
particularly their relation to the deaconesses, is due solely 
to the meagreness of the reports that have come down 
to us. Two points are of critical importance—(1) The 
explicitness and exactness which in very marked degree 
distinguish these instructions from those concerning 
bishops and deacons (e.g. v. 9), show that the distinc- 
tion given to certain widows in the Church is an 
arrangement not nearly so old nor so well established 
as the episcopate (oftice of presbyter) and diaconate. 
(2) No traces are found here of that development of 
this arrangement, testified to by Ignatius, by virtue of 
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hich unmarried women were reckoned among the 
idows (n. 9). 

It would necessarily be a cause of suspicion if the 
oneeption of the spiritual office that appears in these 
tters were different, not only from Paul's, but also from 
vat of the N.T. generally. Such would be the case if a 
icher kind of morality were demanded of the “clergy” 
ian of ordinary Christians, e.g. if they were forbidden to 
arry a second time. This ancient interpretation of Tit. 
6, 1 Tim. iii. 2, 12 is proved to be false by the fact 
iat the mâs vyvvauwkós avýp is simply one of the duties 
ond virtues—the first mentioned—that become every 
hristian. A writer with any other idea must have 
garded the remarriage of widowers as an exceedingly 
einous sin. But that our author did so regard it is 
npossible to believe; since the re-marriage of widows, 
hieh has always been regarded as more objectionable 
aan that of widowers, is not only declared allowable, in 
scordance with 1 Cor. vii 39, but in the case of the 
ounger widows it is even commended (1 Tim. v. 14); 
hile in general the writer seems to look with favour 
pon the married life (1 Tim. n. 15, iv. 3). The main 
uestion that Paul asks with reference to overseers and 
eacons seeking installation, and with reference to widows 
laiming special honour from the Church, is whether their 
iarried life has been, and is, pure, untainted by unlawful 
xual intercourse (n. 10). Only when the rule is so 
iterpreted is it possible to see the connection between it 
nd the other requirements that follow and are directly 
onnected with it, especially the requirement that before 
eing installed as an officer in the Church a man must 
ave proved himself efficient in managing his own house- 
old and in bringing up his own children (Tit. i. 6; 1 Tim. 
Weel? - cf v. 7, 10, 14). 

While these personal qualifications, without which no 
ne may assume any oflice in the Church, are very care- 
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fully enumerated, positively and negatively, the functions 
of the different officers are nowhere named, it being 
constantly assumed that they are known. Hence it could 
have been no part of the author's purpose to broaden the 
scope of their offices, to increase their authority, or to 
introduce any change whatever in the relation between 
the Church and its officers. The difference in this respect 
between these letters and the Epistles of Ignatius, and 
even those of Clement and Polycarp, is very marked. 
Any member of the Church may offer prayer in the public 
gatherings (above, 40, n. 4). Teaching is not limited to 
an ofüce. ‘This is evident as well from the whole impres- 
sion of the letters as from the teaching done by Titus 
and Timothy, who held no office in the local Church, but 
are engaged in teaching as representatives of Paul and 
sharers of his apostolie vocation, which included not only 
missionary effort among those who did not yet believe, 
but also the instruction and guidance of existing Churches. 
From the fact that women are forbidden to teach publicly 
in the congregation (1 Tim. ii. 12, above, p. 40 £.), while 
they are permitted, especially the older women, to teach 
other women by word and good example (Tit. ii. 3), it is 
to be inferred that every man had the right to engage in 
teaching. Only on this presupposition is it possible to 
understand what is said in 1 Tim. i. 3-7, vi. 3-5 about 
érepoói0agkaXoÜvres, and in 2 Tim. iii. 6-9, Tit. i, 10-14 
about persons of a worse character. They are not blamed 
for teaching without having the proper authority to do so. 
Consequently they are not official teachers who have made 
improper use of their office and are to be deposed, but 
simply members of the Church who, believing themselves 
to possess unusual insight and special ability to teach, 
have put themselves forward as teachers in the Churches 
and homes in a perverse or even injurious manner, whose 
activity Timothy is to forbid and Titus strenuously to 
oppose. The same conditions are here presupposed that 
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we observe in Jas. iii. 1; Rom. xii. 7; 1 Cor. xii-xiv.; 
Col. iii. 16. There is nothing said in 2 Tim. ii. 2 which 
would imply that teaching was an official function. It is 
true that among the elders officially appointed those who 
engage in the arduous work of speaking and teaching are 
especially mentioned, and with special warmth commended 
to the support of the Church (1 Tim. v. 17f.; cf. Gal. 
vi 6; 1 Cor. ix. 6-14). Because of the large number of 
teachers who do harm, special care is also to be exercised 
in choosing persons who are to be at the head of the 
Church ; they are to hold the true Christian doctrine, and 
must be able with sound doctrine to exhort the members 
of the Church and to controvert those who oppose it (Tit. 
i.9) In this sense ability to teach is mentioned as one 
of the necessary qualifications of the head of a Church 
(StSaxrexos, 1 Tim. i. 2; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 24). But it is to 
be observed that in the latter passages nothing is said 
about publie addresses before the congregations, and 
from the one first quoted it is clear that an elder (Ze. a 
bishop) could exercise his office satisfactorily without 
teaching at all That frequently the head of the Church 
should be also a teacher is certainly no innovation of the 
post-apostolie age (vol. i 465, with reference to Eph. 
iv. 11); it is rather the natural presupposition of the later 
development, when the heads of the Churches came to 
be also regularly its teachers (Clement, 2 Cor. xvii. 3-5 ; 
Just. Apol. 1. 67). 

In addition to this quiet work of the teacher, an 
important róle was stil played in the life of the Church 
by prophecy. In the passages where Paul makes predic- 
tions concerning the future of the Church, he depends 
not upon written prophecies, nor upon some special revela- 
tion made to himself, but upon the prophetie spirit present 
in the Church and expressed in the utterances of indi- 
vidual prophets (1 Tim. iv. 1; cf. 2 Tim. iii. 1; below, p. 
110) Prophecy within the Chureh must have been the 
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determinative influence in the selection of Timothy to 
assist the apostle in preaching and in his endowment 
with the necessary qualifications for the office (1 Tim. 
mes. iv- 14; above, p. 238,0. 5) Tn 1 Tim. iv 14 tine 
endowment is directly attributed to prophecy, the laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery being mentioned as a 
concurring circumstance, while in 2 Tim. i. 6 the laying 
on of the hands of the apostle himself is declared to be 
the means by which Timothy became possessed of the 
charisma, the use of which is the same as the exercise of 
his calling. The fact that in one instance the laying on 
of the apostle’s hands is mentioned, in the other, of the 
hands of the presbytery, is due to the different point of 
view from which Timothy’s work in the Church is con- 
ceived in the two letters. Where Timothy is thought of 
as overseer and director of the life of the Church in the 
province of Asia, he is reminded of the fact that the 
officers of the Church to which he originally belonged had 
a part in calling him to service in the Church. But where 
he is thought of as an evangelist, having part in the 
apostle’s preaching vocation, emphasis is given to the 
laying on of the apostle’s hands. Between endowment 
by prophecy and endowment by the laying on of hands 
there is no more contradiction than between the fact that 
in one instance Paul, in the other the presbytery, laid 
hands upon Timothy. The author did not find the two 
contradictory ; why should we? We have the same repre- 
sentation in Acts xii. 2-4 (cf. Clement, 1 Cor. xlii. 4, 
above, p. 41, n. 5). It would be extremely arbitrary to 
declare the passages in a book which attribute to the Holy 
Spirit the installation of officers in the Church, or the 
appointment and commissioning of missionaries (Acts xx. 
28, xiii. 4; ef. Ignatius, Philad. address), to be in con- 
tradiction to other passages in the same book which speak 
of the choice of officials by the Church (Acts vi. 5), or of 
the installation of such by missionaries engaged in organ- 
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ising Churches (Acts xiv. 23). Neither can it be argued 
that in 1 Tim. iv. 14, v. 22, 2 Tim. i. 6 the ordination was 
regarded as a sort of sacrament with magie effect, because 
the laying on of hands is used as au abbreviated technical 
expression without mention of the petition and the con- 
secrating prayer, which probably were always accompanied 
by the laying on of hands, symbolising the bestowment 
of the desired gifts, since in other passages the abbrevi- 
ated expression (Acts viii. 17—19, ix. 17, xix. 6; cf. Mark 
vi. 5, viii. 23, 25; Luke xii13; Heb. vi. 2) is found as 
well as the longer one (Acts vi. 5, xiii. 3; cf. xxviii. 8). 
From cases of this kind it can no more be inferred that 
magie powers were attributed to the laying on of hands, 
quite apart from prayer and faith, than it can be inferred 
from cases where only prayer is mentioned, without the 
laying on of hands (Acts i. 24; in cases of healing, Jas. 
v. 14; Acts ix. 40), that the latter was omitted. 

Evidence of the late date of these Epistles and one of 
the main motives for their composition have been found 
in what is said in them about false teachers and false 
doctrines (n. 11). If one is to avoid making the spuri- 
ousness of the Epistles—which is the point to be proved— 
the presupposition of the argument, it is necessary at the 
outset to distinguish between what Paul says about certain 
phenomena existing at that time, and phenomena which 
he expects to appear in the future; also between persons 
who have forsaken the faith and have separated them- 
selves from the Church, or who have been expelled, and 
others who are still within the Church, but either teach 
in a manner positively harmful or countenance such 
teaching. In the nature of the case there are various 
points of connection between these groups, in particular 
the prophecy of future degeneracy is suggested by existing 
phenomena ; but this does not justify us in treating these 
distinctions as if they were merely negligible differences 
in the form of the presentation. The persons, the oppos- 
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ing of whose harmful activity is Timothy’s chief business 
in Ephesus (1 Tim. i. 3, n. 12, and above, p. 39, n. 3), 
are members of the Church, subject to its confession and 
discipline; for Timothy is not directed to warn the 
Churches under his care against them, but is to command 
them to refrain from teaching. What Paul says in de- 
scribing their work as teachers is manifestly designed 
not only to open Timothy's eyes and convince him of the 
peril to which the Church is exposed through them, but 
to furnish him with the truths by the presentation of 
whieh he is to influence them to leave off their harmful 
activity. These persons are not yet aiperixoi, i.e. they 
have not yet separated themselves from the worship and 
fellowship of the Church ; persons of this character are to 
be left to their fate (Tit. iii 10; ef. 1 Cor. xi. 19). Only 
in case of persistence in their work, in spite of the repri- 
mand of Timothy or Titus, is it expected that they will con- 
tinue outside the organised Church what they are forbidden 
to carry on within the same. This conclusion, namely, 
that until now these persons had remained in the Church, 
follows not only from the fact that Timothy is to com- 
mand them to cease teaching, but also from the fact that 
individuals belonging to this party who had gone farther 
than the rest had been subjected to Church discipline by 
Paul (1 Tim. i 20; cf, however, 1 Cor. v. 12). From Tit. 
i. 9 it appears, further, that the opposition to sound doc- 
trine by these persons was made within the sphere of the 
same Church life as that affected by the teaching and 
exhortation of the teaching bishop. For Titus to have 
sharply controverted and stopped the mouths (Tit. i. 11, 
13) of these persons would merely have exposed him to 
ridicule had they been non-Christians. Moreover, the pur- 
pose of this interference on Timothy’s part, namely, that 
the persons in question might become sound in the faith, 
very clearly takes it for granted that they in some degree 
possess the faith and have confessed it publicly (cf. Tit. 
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i. 16). They are described as unbelievers (Tit. i. 15), 
if not, indeed, as worse than unbelievers (1 Tim. v. 8), 
because they do not hold the true doctrine taught by 
Jesus and His Church, and, following the unhealthy ten- 
dencies of their minds, set forth things both foolish and 
worthless (1 Tim. vi. 3 f. ; cf. Col. ii. 19 ; above, pp. 31 f., 
39, n. 3). 

The funetion of teaching had not yet come to be 
associated with a churchly office (above, p. 97); still 
there were &dexaXo, persons who made teaching in the 
Church their chief business (Eph. iv. 11; 1 Cor. xii. 28 f; 
Rom. xii 7; Acts xii 1; Didache xii. 15; cf. 2 Tim. 
ii. 2, iv. 2). Besides the apostles, upon whom there de- 
volved, in addition to preaching the gospel to unbelievers, 
the duty of teaching within the Church (1 Cor. ii. 6-111. 3, 
MEI ol 128: 1. Tm... 7:2 Tm. 1b: Acton 
42), and Paul's helpers, who had part in this work (above, 
pp. 31 £, 46), such teachers were to be found both among 
the officers of the Church and outside of this circle (above, 
p. 97) But if these érepodSacxarodvres had been elders 
or bishops there would certainly be some trace of it, either 
in the passages which discuss the étepodvdackaneiv, or in 
those dealing with the officers of the Church. Consequently 
these are to be sought among the “laity.” On the other 
hand, the teaching in question is not the deliverance of a 
single discourse (1 Cor. xiv. 26), but teaching work regularly 
practised, as is evidenced by the word érepodidacKanreip 
(n. 12). From 1 Tim. vi 3-10 it is clear that these 
persons made a profession of teaching in the technical 
sense, for which they took compensation, realising con- 
siderable profit (n. 13). It is not simply their incidental 
purpose of profiting from their work, nor their overween- 
ing sense of superior knowledge of the Scriptures and of 
Christianity (1 Tim. vi. 4, 20, i. 7), that Paul condemns, 
but he twice describes their commercial method of teach- 
ing as érepodiéackareiv, which would imply, not that they 
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set forth a false doctrine differing. from Christian doc- 
trine and the gospel of Paul, but that they worked like 
false teachers, played the rôle of false teachers, —in other 
words, used abnormal and wrong methods (n. 12). This 
error would not, of course, be serious if it were only some 
defect of delivery, without reference to what they taught. 
That, however, their presentation of the fundamental 
truths of Christianity was not regarded by Paul as false 
and deceptive, is evident. Such an error, above all, would 
not be left unmentioned. Paul himself would surely have 
indicated the character of its contents, and have directly 
condemned it; still more would this have been done by 
a pseudo-Paul, who in Paul’s name was endeavouring to 
check the spread of these false doctrines. These teachers 
are charged, rather, with paying attention to matters that 
give rise to disputations and do not promote the exercise 
of his calling on the part of a steward of God (1 Tim. 
i. 4, above, p. 39, n. 3), whereas they should hold fast 
the sound words and teachings revealed by Jesus Himself, 
and the pious doctrine which has since existed in the 
Church (1 Tim. vi. 4) They are accused of an unwhole- 
some disposition to engage in disputes and strife of words 
(vi. 4), disputes just as profitless and worthless (Tit. iii. 9) 
as are the subjects to which they are fond of paying atten- 
tion. To be sure, they do discuss the law,—and only the 
Mosaic law can be meant,—claiming to be its correct inter- 
preters, on the ground of their fundamental acquaintance 
with it (1 Tim. i. 7) For this reason the discussions 
whieh usually followed in the wake of their teaching are 
called strifes about the law (Tit. ii. 9) But they 
make no attempt to set forth the moral purpose of law 
(1 Tim. i. 5), or to unfold its typical and prophetic signi- 
fieanee, which, according to 1 Tim. i. 8 (cf. 2 Tim. iii. 15 f.), 
they would be entirely right in doing; but they prefer 
rather to discuss unauthenticdted fables and endless gene- 
alogies (1 Tim. i 4; Tit. iti. 9), with Jewish (Tit. i. 14), 
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profane, and old wives’ fables (1 Tim. iv. 7). To attempt 
to identify these 48e. and yevearoyiar with the fantastic 
speculations of the second century, particularly with the 
oradations of sons of the Gentile-Christian gnosis, as has 
been done, is much less natural than to suppose that men 
ike Irenæus and Tertullian in their contest with the 
Valentinians used phrases of Pauls in describing his 
system (n. 14). Even if it were not expressly stated in 
Iit i 10 that the chief persons to be opposed were 
teachers of Jewish origin, and in Tit. i 14 that these 
persons occupied themselves with 'Tovóaikoi pido, and in 
Tit. iii. 9 that they occasioned vopxal payar, all this, which 
is formally expressed in these passages would be clear 
from their claim to be vouo8i8aeckaXo: (1 Tim. i 7),—a 
lesignation elsewhere given to the rabbis (Luke v. 17; 
Acts v. 34; cf. Rom. ii. 17-23). Although some of these 
stepodioacKxardor may have been Gentiles by birth, who 
either had become Jewish proselytes before their conversion 
to Christianity, or had become acquainted with Judaism 
after they became members of the Church, there can be 
ho doubt that the whole movement represented by the 
* false teachers " had its roots in Judaism, more specifically 
in rabbinic Judaism. Consequently the fables and gene- 
alogies which they were so fond of discussing can be no 
other than those discussed by Jewish scribes. These 
legendary traditions and endless genealogies were, in all 
probability, based upon the text of the Pentateuch, or, 
since vóuos, from which vopodddcKares is derived, signifies 
the entire O.T. (1 Cor. xiv. 21; John x. 34), upon the 
text of the O.T. generally (n. 15). Even if the Pastoral 
Epistles are spurious, every word here used proves that 
they have nothing to do with the gradations of eons and 
syzygies of the gnostic systems. In contrast to the 
language of the ecclesiastical opponents of these teachings, 
who regarded them as blasphemous obscurations of the 
one true God, and shunned their authors as creators of 
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idols (Iren. i. 15. 6), all that is here said against the gene- 
alogies is that they are endless (1 Tim. i. 4) and foolish, 
as are also the disputations about them (2 Tim. ii. 23), 
and the wranglings about the law with which these dis- 
putations are connected in Tit. in. 9. The fables, of 
which, according to 1 Tim. i. 4, the genealogies seem to 
have been a part, are not only described as Jewish (Tit. 
i. 14), whieh of itself would be nothing against them, but 
are also called /8é85yXo xai ypaddecs (1 Tim. iv. 7). The 
latter is certainly an opprobrious term, but at the same 
time is proof positive that the errors here under dis- 
cussion are not destructive in character ; the former term, 
which is employed to deseribe all the teachings of the 
érepoóiódokaXo, (1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 16), when used 
of things, is simply the opposite of íepos. While the 
orthodox teacher derives his truth from the iepà ypáuuara 
(2 Tim. in. 15), which aecordingly has to do only with 
things relating to the religious life and to salvation, and 
so is holy, these teachers handle profane subjects and set 
forth doctrines which, while they may have their starting- 
point in the Holy Scriptures, really lie quite outside the 
sacred sphere within which the orthodox teacher moves. 
Both teachers and doctrines are spoken of with a great 
deal of contempt. The knowledge of which they boast 
cannot properly be called such (1 Tim. vi. 20). In reality 
they know nothing of the things about which they speak, 
and do not understand the scope of their own claims 
(1 Tim. i. 7, vi. 4). The very questions which they and 
their hearers discuss prove their lack of common sense and 
want of real culture (2 Tim. ii 23) Their teaching is 
described as vain words (1 Tim. i. 6, patatoroyia; Tit. 
i. 10, patatoroyo; cf. Tit. ni. 9, udrat), words without 
meaning (1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 16, «evo$ovíat), and both 
directly and by contrast as worthless (Tit. ni. 9, àvedexets; 
cf. &$éupos, Tit. i. 8; 1 Tim. iv. 8; 2 Tim. in. 16). It 
is called worthless because it contributes nothing to the 
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intelligent fulfilment of the Christian teacher's office, 
giving rise only to fruitless investigations and strifes 
about words (1 Tim. i. 4, vi. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 14,23). More- 
over, Paul's helpers are exhorted not to permit themselves 
to become involved in these useless and profane teachings, 
investigations, and disputations (1 Tim. iv. 7, vi. 20; 
2 Tim. ii. 16; Tit. ij 9) The very language in which 
these warnings are expressed, and the suggestions of the 
warning not to make their teaching a means of profit 
(1 Tim. vi. 5-11; cf 2 Tim. ii. 4) as do these teachers, 
together with the exhortations rather to be zealous in the 
presentation of the real truth (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 6, vi. 2, 20 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 1-15, iii. 14-iv. 5; Tit. ii. 1, ili. 1-8), prove that 
these warnings to Timothy and Titus are very seriously 
intended. In the mouth of a pseudo-Paul, whose purpose 
was in the name of the apostle to combat the known 
errorists of the second century, such language would be 
proof of the utmost stupidity, as 1t would be in the case of 
Paul himself, if he were dealing with teachers who denied 
any of the fundamentals of the faith of the Church. 

The same conclusion follows if we look at these pheno- 
mena from a side other than that indicated by their 
designation as plor and yevearoyias. It stands to reason 
that persons who called themselves teachers of the law 
handled the legal contents of the Torah, and from 1 Tim. 
i 8-11 it is elear that, contrary to the spirit of the 
gospel, they considered certain requirements of the 
Mosaic law binding upon Christians. But if, after the 
manner of the Galatian Judaisers, they had made the 
observance of the Mosaic law, or even only of essential parts 
of it, a condition of salvation, thereby denying the 
gospel of Paul, neither Paul nor a pseudo-Paul could have 
passed it by, nor have spoken in the above manner of 
their absurd and profitless teaching. Nothing is said of 
circumcision, the Sabbath, or similar legal requirements. 
But from Tit. i. 14-16 we learn that they developed out 
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of the law and on the basis of it all sorts of regulations 
concerning things “clean and unclean,” and from the 
description in this passage of these regulations as com- 
mandments of men (cf. Col. ii. 22; vol. i. 465), we infer 
that they prescribed ascetic rules with reference to foods 
and the whole manner of living which went beyond the 
obligations of the Mosaic law. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the manner in which this warning against pro- 
fane and old wives’ fables is coupled with the exhortation 
to prepare for a life of piety upon earth and for the glory 
of the life to come, not by bodily asceticism, but by a dis- 
cipline of the inner self (1 Tim. iv. 7-10); since Timothy 
is repeatedly warned himself not to follow the false 
tendencies of these persons, possibly we are to infer from 
1 Tim. v. 23 (c£. Rom. xiv. 21) that they forbade the use 
of wine. While from what has been said these teachers 
seem not to have been of any great importance, at the 
same time Paul does not conceal either from himself or 
from his disciples the harm which they are doing in the 
Church, and the danger in which they themselves are 
involved. Being quarrelsome and dogmatic, it is difficult 
to correct them; they are insubordinate and disobedient 
(Tit. i. 10, 16); puffed up by their imaginary knowledge, 
they resist the representatives of genuine Christianity 
(Tit. i 9; 2 Tim. i. 25) In Crete, particularly, Paul 
seems to have had unfortunate experiences with these 
persons (above, p. 45). And indeed Timothy also is in- 
structed not to enter into discussion with them, but simply 
to command them to desist from their work (1 Tim. i. 3, 
ef. iv. 11). However, in one passage, where evidently the 
same or similar persons are referred to (2 Tim. ii. 14—16, 24), 
Timothy is exhorted not to act unkindly in dealing with 
them, always bearing in mind the possibility of their 
conversion to true knowledge (2 Tim. i. 25 f£) Titus, 
on the other hand, is emphatically told to silence them, 
and to reprimand them sharply and authoritatively 
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^. 11, 18, ef. ii. 15), and then if they withdraw from the 
Church, to whose discipline they will not submit, after 
xhorting them once again, or at most twice, he is to 
leave them to their fate (iii. 10). Consequently the whole 
tendency of the movement must have been away from the 
Shurch. In proportion as they were prevented from 
teaching publicly in the assemblies of the Church, they 
must have made an effort to introduce their ideas into 
homes; though it is to be observed that this feature of 
their work is mentioned in Tit. i 11 and not in 1 Tim. 
Joncerning 2 Tim. iii. 6, see below, p. 114 f. 

Not only were these persons injurious to the Churches, 
but they themselves were in great danger. Paul considers 
their condition diseased (1 Tim. vi. 4; Tit. i. 13), as proved 
shiefly by his regular designation of the true doctrine, 
which they do not hold, and which on that account 1s to 
be preached with all the greater zeal as sound (n. 16). 
Their spiritual life therefore is in peril, and, unless they are 
onverted, they must remain the prey of Satan (2 Tim. 
i. 25f.). The harmful effects of their departure from the 
real truth and their capricious meddling with questions 
ontirely secondary, morally unfruitful, and without re- 
ligious value, are already apparent in their moral life. 
While prescribing all sorts of ascetic rules for themselves 
ind others, they are the vietims of covetousness, and 
really deny the God whom they profess to know (1 Tim. 
vi 3-10; Tit. i 13-16) Here again it is apparent that 
they did not teach an immoral doctrine of God, as did 
the ** Gnosties" according to the unanimous testimony of 
the Church of the time, but accepted, formally at least, 
the God of the common Christian faith. 

The question now arises as to the relation between these 
érepoói6do kaXot and those who are described as having fallen 
from the faith and as being outside the Church. According 
to 1 Tim. vi. 21, some of those who belonged apparently to 
the party or the movement represented by the érepoóuóao- 
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«axo, had missed the mark with regard to the faith, and so 
had gone astray, from which it is to be inferred incidentally 
that this was by no means true of them all. From the, 
context of 1 Tim. vi. 3-10 it appears that those who had 
erred from the faith in consequence of their love of money 
belonged to the érepodiddoxaro, A certain connection 
seems to exist also between the érepodsdaonaroe described 
in 1 Tim. 1. 3-7 and the two men mentioned in i. 20; 
for while the former have disregarded the great underlying 
principle of every commandment, namely, love, which pre- 
supposes a pure heart, a good conscience, and an unfeigned 
faith (cf. also Tit. i. 15), the class of whom Alexander and 
Hymenzus are mentioned as terrible examples have com- 
pletely abandoned or “thrown overboard” (Hofmann) a 
good conscience, in consequence of which their faith has 
suffered shipwreck. They had reached the point where 
they reviled that which was holy to the Christians, and 
Alexander at least, if he be the same as the Alexander 
spoken of in 2 Tim. iv. 14 (above, p. 21, n. 3), had 
gone so far as openly to oppose the apostolic preaching. 
If Paul had given them over to Satan for correction, 
he had not done so without communicating with the 
Chureh to whieh they belonged, and so not without 
their excommunication from the same. The blasphemous 
doctrines which they confessed may have been as 
various as the conduct by which they showed that 
they had renounced obedience to their own conscience. 
That the two cases were not entirely alike is evident from 
2 Tim. ii. 17, where Hymeneeus’ name is not coupled with 
that of Alexander, but with that of a certain Philetus, it 
being declared that the two had proclaimed the doctrine 
that the resurrection was past already, and had secured 
some following. Here again things are said in the pre- 
ceding context which seem to connect these persons with 
the érepodidaoxaros (i. 14-16a); although both the lan- 
guage and the contents of the passage render impossible 
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the assumption (cf. Hofmann, vi. 257) that Hymenæus and 
Philetus are mentioned as examples of this group, so that 
everything is true of the latter which is said of the former. 
This identification is impossible, because in all the passages 
which have been considered (1 Tim. i. 3-20, vi. 10, 21), 
those who had openly fallen from the faith are distin- 
guished from the érepodidacxaro, and the latter are never 
accused of godlessness, blasphemy, and destructive errors. 
Besides, if this were the case, it would not be enough for 
the apostle to say that Timothy, in view of the anticipated 
progress of this godless teaching, is to proclaim the word 
of truth fearlessly and urgently, and not to occupy his 
attention with strifes about words and the unspiritual 
scholasticism of these teachers—poor weapons, indeed, 
against such serious errors! From the analogy of the 
other passages, we conclude that the relation between the 
érepoóióáckaXo, and those who had openly fallen from the 
faith of the Church, some of whom, like Alexander, 
Hymenzus, and Philetus, had already been excommuni- 
cated, was genetic. Not a few of these apostates must 
have come from the érepoóióáckaXo, and served to illus- 
trate the harmful character of this method of teaching, 
which overlooked aud diverted attention from the funda- 
mentals of Christianity. It does not necessarily follow 
that Alexander, Hymenzeus, and Philetus were Jews by 
birth, for this was not uniformly the case with the érepo- 
diddoxaroz (above, pp. 44, 103). Connection with Judaism 
is, however, proved from extra-Biblical traditions. Accord- 
ing to these traditions, the doctrine in question, which, of 


course, never consisted solely of the bald contention that 


the resurrection is already past, existed in a twofold form. 
According to the one form of the doctrine, à man experi- 
enced a resurrection in his children. According to the 
other, the resurrection in which the Church believed meant 
the rise of the new man from the old in conversion and 
baptism (n. 17). As the authors and earliest representa- 
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tives of the latter view, which seems to have beer 
suggested by conceptions of Pauls (Eph. ii. 5f, iv. 23 
Col. i. 12f., iii 1, 10), are mentioned the Antiochiar 
proselyte Nieolaüs (Acts vi. 5), who seems eventually tc 
have gained a following in the Churches of Asia Minoi 
(Rev. ii. 6, 15), and the Samaritan Menander, a follower 
of Simon Magus, who was half-Jewish, had been circum. 
cised, and lived in Antioch (Just. Apol. i. 26). The former 
view, which was suggested by Jewish expressions, such as 
“to awaken seed or children,” according to an early legend 
was disseminated by disloyal followers of Paul in the 
apostle’s lifetime. The cruder forms of the doctrine are 
probably the earliest, and nothing is more natural than to 
suppose that it was taught first by teachers of pure Jewish 
blood, and that the doctrine was given its more refined 
and spiritual form by halfJews like Nicolaüs and Men- 
ander, whence it passed in this form into the various 
systems of the Gentile Christian gnosis. 

That Paul expected these abnormal phenomena which 
existed in the Church of his time to affect the future, is 
evidenced not only by the way in which he expresses his 
expectation that the doctrine of Hymenzeus and Philetus 
will spread like a gangrene, attacking other members of 
the Church, and that those who hold it will become more 
and more godless (2 Tim. ii. 16-18, cf. iii. 13), but also 
by the manner in which, on the basis of prophecy, he pre- 
dicts new facts, which, while they may and do have 
their prelude in the present, really belong to a future, 
indeed, to the final age. The rò 8é wvedpua pntds réyer Ort 
«Tr. in 1 Tim. iv. 1 is not quoted as scripture (Heb. iii. 7), 
neither is the tense used historical (Acts i. 16), from which 
it may be concluded, first of all, that Paul is referring to 
prophetie utterances which at the time this letter was 
written were still current in the Churches (cf. Acts xx. 23, 
xxi. 4, 12, xiii. 2, xvi 6) We know how highly Paul 
prized such prophecies, and what definite expectations he 
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ased upon them (1 Thess. v. 19 £. ; 2 Thess. ii. 2; vol. i. 
26 f.). He uses the indirect form of discourse, evidently 
ecause he wants to state in a few words what the pro- 
yhets had said in numerous discourses. Still the pyras 
ndicates that he intends to reproduce the special pro- 
hecy which he has in mind, just as explicitly and 
lefinitely as is possible in the case of predictions made 
t various times often only suggested, and, so far as we 
now, never written down. In this connection it is, of 
ourse, to be remembered that the fruitful source of 
l| Christian prophecy was the prophetic testimony 
f Jesus Himself (Rev. xix. 10), and there is much here 
hat reminds one of many recorded sayings of Jesus 
Matt. vi. 15-23, xxiv. 4f, I1f, 24; GA, ii. 545 ff.). 
jut what the Spirit said to the Churches at that time goes 
ar beyond these sayings. At a later time, which does 
iot necessarily mean the final age, but simply the future 
s distinguished from the present (cf. Acts xx. 29), many 
hall depart from the faith, because they give heed to 
eductive spirits and the teachings of demons, who in 
1ypocritical guise speak hes. Even though the correct 
neaning of the separate words and their proper connection 
je subject to doubt and debate, it is at least clear that not 
mly the apostasy of numerous members of the Church, 
out also the appearance of the false teachers through 
vhom this is to be brought about, 1s referred to the future ; 
or 1f the reference were to definite phenomena, which were 
cnown either because the prophecies in question had been 
1eard before, or beeause the readers of the letter had learned 
of the facts through their own experience, or by having 
been previously informed of them, the articles could not 
possibly be omitted in describing these phenomena. Con- 
sequently it can be neither the érepodudaexador nor the false 
teachers and blasphemers of 1 Tim. i. 20, 2 Tim. n. 17 f. 
that are here referred to. furthermore, the terms used to 
leseribe these teachers who are to appear in the future are 
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not intended simply to express horror at the sinister and 
seductive power of these men (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14; 2 Thess. 
ii. 11; 1 John iv. 1, 3,6; 2 John 7), but are chosen in view 
of the character of their teaching (cf. Ign. Smyrn. ii). 
By forbidding believers to marry on the ground that it 
is impure, and by forbidding the use of certain foods on 
the ground that they are evil and not intended by God 
for use by pious men or by others, they act as if they 
were bodiless spirits endeavouring to realise in themselves 
and those whom they seek to win a type of spirituality 
contrary to nature. Although they may declare it neces- 
sary for Christians to be like angels (Luke xx. 36; Col. ii. 
18; vol i. 466, 469), the prophetic spirit pronounces 
them deceptive spirits and lying demons. If it be re- 
garded as certain that these teachers and the doctrines 
attributed to them belong to the future, it follows that 
it must have been conditions in the Churches under 
Timothy's care which influenced Paul or a pseudo-Paul 
to recall this prophecy, and to urge Timothy to preach 
truths that would counteract these false doctrines which 
were to appear in the future (1 Tim. iv. 4-6). From the 
faet that in the very next verse we have statements which 
apply to the érepodiddoxaro: (iv. 7 £.), it is clear beyond 
question that it was the ascetic rules of these teachers. 
derived from the Mosaic law (above, p. 105), that 
occasioned the exhortation. The érepodidaccaro. did not 
forbid marriage nor declare that certain forms of food in 
customary use were of themselves objectionable and not 
fit to be used by Christians; this was to be done in the 
future by the deceiving spirits; but these commandment: 
of men with reference to the disciplining of the body (Tit 
i. 14f.; 1 Tim. iv. 8) prepared the way for false doctrine: 
which deny the fundamental laws of life established ai 
the creation. 

In 2 Tim. iv. 3, without appeal to a definite prophecy. 
Paul speaks of a future time when men generally, includ. 
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ng thus at least numerous Christians, will not bear sound 
loctrine, ?.e. will find it too strict or too monotonous, and 
n their wanton desire for what is new and interesting will 
ovide for themselves teachers after their own liking, 
inally closing their ears entirely to the truth and giving 
eed to fables. In view of this prospect, Timothy is to 
levote himself the more earnestly to preaching before the 
vil time comes (2 Tim. iv. 2-5); he is to see to it that 
here are others besides himself and after him who shall 
ropagate sound doctrine (2 Tim. 1.2). While itis not here 
tated in so many words that the beginnings of this very 
insound development of ecclesiastical taste, so to speak, 
xisted already in the present, it must have been the case; 
or otherwise the érepodidaoxaror in Ephesus and Crete would 
10b have met with approval In 2 Tim. iv. 4 the word 
ranslated fables has the artiele prefixed, so that it desig- 
ates the whole class of unauthenticated fables, includ- 
ng thus the rabbinic tales of which the érepoBiódoxaXoi 
nade so much (1 Tim. i 4; Tit. i. 14, ii. 9); while the 
‘ecurrence here of the word “sound doctrine" proves 
hat Paul had in mind their unsound methods and the 
norbid taste of numerous members of the Church who 
save heed to them. Nevertheless Pauls words are still 
yrophetie, because he speaks of a future time when this 
oerverted taste, now to be observed in isolated cases, 
shall become general in the Church, resulting in the in- 
creased number and more perverse character of these 
jeachers. 

There is a third passage (2 Tim. ii. 1-5) written in 
he prophetic spirit relating less directly to harmful 
jeachers and doctrines. In the last days, reads the pas- 
sage, shall come evil times. The future tense makes it 
mpossible to assume that the reference is to the present 
Jhristian era, treated as the final age (Heb. i. 1; 1 Pet. i. 
En Jas v. 3; 1 Cor. x. 11; Acts n. 17). It can mean 


only the future which still lies before the persons for whom 
VOL. I. 8 
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the letter was intended—the time approaching, the end 
of the age (2 Pet. iii. 3). The thing that will make these 
times so evil and so hard for Christians to bear will be a 
widespread moral degeneracy. The prediction is made 
with reference to men in general. But from the state- 
ment at the end of the passage that in these times men 
will love pleasure more than God, and that while retain- 
ing outwardly a form of godliness they will deny its 
power, it is clear that the persons referred to are members 
of the Church, showing that it is a general moral decline 
of Christianity that is here predicted, or rather that a 
prophecy to this effect is recalled to Timothy’s mind (cf. 
Matt. xxiv. 12,38, 48 f. xxv. 5; Luke xvii. 8; 2 Thess 
ii 3; vol. i. 240). Clearly this would not happen did 
there not exist in the present foreshadowings and ex- 
amples of such sham Christianity, which it is necessary 
for Timothy as a teacher rightly to judge and handle. 
Similarly, the sudden transition from the description of 
evil times to come and of the general character of the 
generation then living to the exhortation, “From these 
persons turn away,” has its justification in the fact that 
he goes on to speak of persons now living who belong to 
the class of sham Christians just described (2 Tim. iii. 6-9). 
But these living sham Christians are described as teachers 
whose conduct bears a certain resemblance to that of the 
true teacher, just as the Egyptian sorcerers did to Moses, 
but who in reality, like those sorcerers, are opposed to 
the truth represented by the servant of God. 

Inasmuch as 2 Tim., unlike 1 Tim. and Titus, was not 
written with a definite group of Churches in view among 
which Pauls helper was to work, neither ii. 6-9 nor 
iv. 3 (cf. ii. 14-164, 23) can be interpreted as referring 
exclusively to the érepodudaoxador in Ephesus and Crete. 
That, however, Paul had these and persons of a similar 
character in view there is no reason to doubt. Like the 
érepodiddoxanror (Tit. i, 11), the persons described in 2 Tim. 
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teach from house to house, and neglect the moral aspeets 
of Christian truth (1 Tim. i. 5), persuading sinful women 
to become their disciples instead of exhorting them to 
repentance, and gratifying their idle curiosity by telling 
them all sorts of fables and Biblical curiosities. These 
persons in Tit. i 10 are condemned in practically the 
same terms as in 2 Tim. ill. 5; tetupmpévor, 2 Tim. iii. 4, 
is to be found also in 1 Tim. vi. 4; the expression dvOpero: 
catepOappévoe tov voov, 2 Tim. n. 8, is almost exactly the 
same as that which is found in 1 Tim. vi 5. The fact 
that Paul himself enters the realm of Jewish mythology 
in quoting the names of Jannes and Jambres only serves to 
strengthen the impression that he has principally in mind 
false teachers who were for the most part Jewish. This 
impression is not at all weakened by the fact that he assures 
Timothy for his encouragement that these sham Christian 
teachers will not be able to accomplish more, since their 
folly will soon become manifest to all Christians (iii. 9) ; for 
the contrary remark in 2 Tim. ii. 16 applies not to the 
érepodiddoxaro, but to the false doctrine of Hymenzus; 
and wherever the former are mentioned they are spoken of 
slightingly, and described as foolish persons who, without 
much ceremony, are to be forbidden to carry on their 
work. Although individuals of evil character, both 
Christians and teachers, wil wax worse and worse 
(2 Tim. iii. 13), the sham Christian teachers described in 
2 Tim. iii. 6-9, who in their essential characteristics re- 
present the same class as the érepoóióaekaXo: in Ephesus 
and Crete, have no future, no matter how much harm 
they may do in the present. On the other hand, the 
false doctrine mentioned in 2 Tim. ii. 17 f. was to have a 
future, while the false doctrine predicted by the prophetic 
spirit in 1 Tim. iv. 1-3 belonged wholly to the future. 
All this is in agreement with history only if these Epistles 
were written in the apostolie age. Nothing resembling 
the érepodidacxado is to be found in the post-apostolic age. 
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Cerinthus is out of the question, for his Judaism is only a 
learned myth (vol. i. 515, n. 4). The Naassenes, who, 
to be sure, according to Hippolytus’ description, adopted 
Jewish elements in their syncretistic system (n. 11), were 
anything but Jewish teachers of the law. From the 
letters of Ignatius we learn that in the year 110 wander- 
ing teachers of Jewish origin, with reference to whom 
Ignatius uses several phrases to be found in the Pastoral 
Epistles, were seeking entrance into the Churches of Asia 
Minor (vol. i. 497, and below, n. 14). These, however, 
were real false teachers; they taught that the essen- 
tials of the Mosaic law were binding upon all Christians, 
as for example the law concerning the Sabbath. They 
denied the reality of Christs humanity, especially the 
reality of His death and resurrection, and of the resurrec- 
tion of Christians from the dead, none of which were tenets 
of the érepodidacxaros (cf. Zahn, Ignatius, pp. 356—399). 
Neither does the picture of the Judaisers opposed in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, nor the Ebionism that appears in 
the pseudo-Clementine literature, show features resembling 
the érepodidacxara: of the Pastoral Epistles. On the other 
hand, as has been pointed out, the manner in which they 
make a business of teaching allies these teachers with 
the Petrine party in Corinth (vol. i. 288 f£), while their 
neglect of the essentials of Christianity and their emphasis 
upon ascetic rules based upon the Mosaic law connect 
them with the Jewish Christian teachers in Colossz 
(vol.i 462) But in the Pastoral Epistles we have no 
appeal on the part of the érepodiddoxaroe to the authority 
of another apostle or of the mother Church; nor is any- 
thing said about philosophy and philosophical speculations 
concerning nature, while the Epistles to the Corinthians 
and the Colossians are silent about rabbinic myths, in- 
vestigations and disputations about genealogies, and specific 
legal requirements of the O.T. Furthermore, if the earlier 
Epistles of Paul really reflect conditions in the Church 
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at the time when they were written, the rise and spread 
in various directions, such as Ephesus and Crete—and, 
judging from the hints of 2 Tim., even more widely—of 
2 form of a pious sounding doctrine assuming to be Chris- 
tian, but really representing the worst sort of rabbinism— 
of sufficient importance to be opposed as seriously and en- 
ergetically as it is in these Epistles—is a new phenomenon, 
to which Paul bears witness only in his last letters. For 
a pseudo-Paul in the post-apostolie age—when Christians 
of Jewish birth had become more and more exceptions in 
the Gentile Christian Church—to have invented a de- 
scription of and then vigorously to have opposed the 
érepodivdacxador, who did not exist in his own age and who 
were without parallel in the earlier Epistles of Paul, would 
have been to expose himself to ridicule without apparent 
purpose or meaning. As has been shown above (p. 107 f., 
and n. 17), the real heresy, which, according to 2 Tim. 
ii. 18, existed at the time, is represented by ancient 
accounts, the trustworthiness of which at this point can- 
not be questioned, as having existed in a twofold form 
even in the apostolic age. So far as we are able to trace 
its development, it originated in Jewish and semi-Jewish 
circles in Palestine (n. 17). The fact that this is not 
directly stated proves that what we have here is not the 
attempt of some later writer artificially to put himself 
and his readers back in the apostolic age; while the fact 
that it is assumed in 2 Tim. ii. 17 that this development 
will take place, and the fact that we are able to form an 
idea of its character only from the context, prove that the 
author did not live at a time when Gentile Christian 
Gnostics of different schools were actually proclaiming this 
or a similar doctrine. The fact that this prophecy was 
fulfilled, and that this doctrine did develop and spread, is 
no proof that it was not Paul who gave utterance to the 
same. The same is true with reference to the prophecy 
concerning a future false teaching in 1 Tim. iv. 1-3 and 
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the related passages, 2 Tim. iii. 1-5, iv. 3 f., unless it be 
assumed as self-evident that Christian prophecy which 
began with Jesus and was developed in His Church never 
developed anything but phantasies. Marcion forbade the 
members of his Church to marry, and degraded the God 
of creation and His work. Ideas of this kind were de- 
veloped further by Encratism and Manicheism. That, 
however, a pseudo-Paul, who had lived through the ex- 
perience of Marcion’s activity, writing in the name of 
Paul and of the prophets of the early Christian Church, 
would have used only the language of 1 Tim. iv. 1-3 in 
opposing him, it is impossible to believe. Neither can we 
suppose that he would have found in certain doctrines of 
Jewish Christian teachers of the law (above, pp. 102 f., 
105 f.) the antetype of Marcion’s anti-Jewish teaching, 
nor is it any more likely that in another passage he 
would have finally betrayed himself by the use of Marcion’s 
antitheses (n. 18). 

A comparison of the statements in these Epistles about 
various kinds of false doctrine, and of those portions of 
the same that deal with the organisation and officers of 
the Church with conditions actually existing in the 
Church, especially the Church of Asia Minor, at the 
beginning and during the course of the second century, 
proves just as clearly as does the external evidence that 
they must have been written at latest before the year 100. 
But they could not have been written during the first 
two decades after Paul’s death, because of the character of 
the references to persons, facts, and conditions in Paul’s 
lifetime and his own personal history, and because of the 
impossibility on this assumption of discovering a plausible 
motive for their forgery (above, p. 88 ff.). Consequently 
the claim that they are post-Pauline, and contain matter 
which is un-Pauline, is to be treated with the greatest 
suspicion. Passing by altogether or with the briefest men- 
tion what is manifestly foolish (n. 19), we must admit that 
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it is really a cause for suspicion if in 1 Tim. v. 18 we have 
cited as Scripture a gospel-saying to be found in exactly 
the same form in Luke x. 7, and with slight differences in 
Matt. x. 10, inasmuch as elsewhere Paul quotes the sayings 
of Jesus only from the oral tradition, and in 1 Cor. ix. 14 
reproduces this same command of Jesus, but in a free 
rendering. Especially is this suspicion justified in view 
of the fact that considerable time elapsed after the death 
of Paul before the Gospels came to be quoted as Scripture. 
But, assuming that a pseudo-Paul wanted to support the 
Mosaic regulation, which required a somewhat bold inter- 
pretation in order to render it applicable to the teachers 
(1 Cor. ix. 9), by adding a saying of Jesus’ which referred 
directly to Christian teachers and had greater authority, 
it would have been quite out of keeping with the custom 
of the second century for him to have quoted it without 
saying that it was a word of the Lord, and so smuggling 
it in, as it were, obscurely as a word of Scripture. It is 
very much more likely that the 74 ypadi Xéyew refers only 
to the passage from the law, and that the other is a 
proverb of which Jesus Himself made use. There are 
other sentences of Pauls which seem to be proverbs, 
although we have no means of proving that they are 
Euch (1 Cor. v. 6; Gal. v. 9; 2 Thess. iu. 10). In 1 Cor. 
xv. 32 f. only the scholar would recognise the verse from 
an Attic comedian which follows a quotation from Isa. 
(xxi. 13), with only two words intervening (vol. i. 71, 
n. 19). Without question we do find in these letters, 
and only in these letters, the unmistakable traces of a 
fixed baptismal formula (n. 20); but this is a cause for 
suspicion only if we know certainly that such a formula 
did not originate until after Paul's death. But this is 
precisely what we do not know. It is also to be admitted 
that Paul does speak in these Epistles more frequently and 
more definitely than in the earlier letters, of orthodox teach- 
ing which was to be handed down from teacher to disciple, 
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of a confession to be made publicly before the Church, of 
à form of words which the disciple when he teaches is to 
use as a summary of Christian truth, and of the truth em- 
braced in this doctrine as the norm of speech and conduct 
for all (2 Tim. 1. 18,1. 2, 8, 14, in. 10, 145 1 Tim. 1:288 
iv. 6, vi 1, 3; Tit. i. 9, 1. 1, 10). That this point of view 
was not altogether foreign to Paul is evident from Rom. 
vi 17, xvi 17; 1 Cor. iv. 17, xv. 1-35; Col. 5. 6f.; Epi 
iv. 20f. That in the course of time this way of looking at 
things should be confirmed, and that it should come more 
and more to view in face of the growing tendency about him 
to teach perversely for gain and even to teach false doctrines, 
is perfectly conceivable, as is also his anxiety, in view of 
his approaching death, that there shall be faithful and 
able witnesses of the truth proclaimed by him among the 
Gentiles. Similarly can we understand the manner in 
which, in view of the perils that exist and still threaten, 
he comforts himself by recalling that immovableness which 
through her divine origin belongs to the Church as the 
pillar of the truth (1 Tim. iii. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 19). That 
the idea of the unity of the Church was not foreign to 
Paul nor a late development of his thought, has been 
shown in the discussion of Ephesians (vol. i. 503f.). The 
fact that the form of Christianity and the teaching here 
dealt with are unhealthy, explains why orthodox teaching 
is so often spoken of in these Epistles as sound (above, 
p. 107, and n. 16). In proportion as the érepodidacxaror 
subordinated the moral aspects of Christianity to their 
rabbinic faneies and ascetic hobbies, it was natural that 
this side of Christianity should come strongly to view, and 
that its opposition to all immorality should be emphasised 
(1 Tim. i. 10, vi. 1; Tit ii. 1-4), and that the whole 
doctrine of the Church based upon the gospel and faith in 
the same (cf. 1 Tim. i, 11-16; Tit. ii. 3-7) should be 
described as a single commandment (5 évroXj, 1 Tim. vi. 14; 
ù rraparyyeMía, 1 Tim. v.18, cf. iv.11). Tocall this un-Pauline 
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s to forget that Paul speaks of a law of Christ and of God 
vhich Christians are to fulfil (Gal. vi. 2; 1 Cor. ix. 21; cf. 
om. viii. 4), and also calls the gospel itself, which excludes 
ll boasting, a law of faith (Rom. iii. 27, 31), and speaks 
f faith and of its manifestation in the life as obedience 
Rom. i 5, vi 16, xvi 26) Nowhere in these Epistles 
lo we find sentences that sound so ** un-Pauline” as 1 Cor. 
ii. 19, and which can be so readily mistaken as a fusion 
f genuine Pauline teaching with its opposite, as Gal. v. 6. 
Jere full emphasis is laid upon the doctrine of redemp- 
ion and of justification not by works but by grace (Tit. 
i. 11-14, iii. 4-7 ; 1 Tim. i. 12-16, ii. 4-7; 2 Tim. i. 9), 
vhile in addition we have the bold statement (1 Tim. i. 9) 
hat for the just man, and consequently for the sinner who 
as been made righteous by the mercy of the Saviour 
1 Tim. i. 13-16), there is no law. 

With regard to that last refuge of so-called criticism, 
amely, the linguistic character of the letters, it is to be 
emarked at the outset that a pseudo-Paul, by repeating and 
mitating Pauline expressions, would be sure to make mis- 
akes and so betray himself, The opposite is what we really 
ind. Even the greetings, which would be most apt to be 
iandled in this way, are thoroughly original, showing de- 
yendence neither upon earlier letters nor upon the common 
nodel (n. 21). Here also is to be observed the peculiarity 
f Pauls style, by which he repeats within short range 
, characteristic word once used or a related word (vol. i. 
116, n. 7), without prejudice to the fact that for one not a 
xreek he has command of an unusually large number of 
vords and expressions (n. 21), which would tend rather to 
ncrease with time than to diminish. It is also to be ob- 
erved that 1 Tim. and Titus were written within a short 
ime of each other and for like reasons, and that 2 Tim. 
lso is considerably closer to these letters both in time 
ind purpose than it is to any of the Epistles that we 
lave investigated. Consequently the fact that these 
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three letters have certain expressions in common which 
either are not found in the earlier Pauline Epistles at 
all, or occur only rarely, is no proof that they are 
spurious, but only goes to confirm the conclusion arrived 
at from the investigation of their contents, that they all 
belong to the same period in Paul's life and that the 
last. If it be admitted that the linguistic phenomena 
of the letters controvert altogether the efforts of numerous 
“apologists” to find a place for 1 Tim. and Titus in the 
earlier period of Paul's life, then the “critics” in their 
turn ought not to deny that 2 Tim. is different from the 
other two not only in content, but also linguistically. 
Such difference is very difficult to understand if all three 
are the work of a forger, but very easy to explain if they 
were written by Paul under the conditions which the letters 
themselves disclose. 


1. (P. 85.) SCHLEIERMACHER was the first to deny positively the genu- 
ineness of 1 Tim. (Über den sogen. ersten Brief des Paulos an den Timotheos. 
Kritisches Sendschr. an Gass, 1807 ; Werke zur Theol. ii. 221-320), at the same 
time admitting the genuineness of 2 Tim. and of Tit. Baur (Die sogenann- 
ten Pastoralbr. des Ap. Pl. 1835) pronounced them all spurious. With many, 
who in other respects have not followed the critical paths which Baur struck 
out, this opinion has gained the weight of a dogma. A summary of the 
works in which this view is taken is given by HottzMann (Die Pastoralbriefe, 
krit. u. exeq. behandelt, 1880). At the outset the “critics” (e.g. v. Soden, HK?, 
iii. 1. 196) always make the assertion that “there is no place in Paul's life for 
the situations presupposed ” in these letters, the worth of which assertion can 
be judged in the light of p. 54ff. Not a few have made the attempt to 
find a genuine kernel in the letters, while at the same time rejecting the 
whole mass of enveloping material; in recent times, LEMME (Das echte 
Ermahnungsschreiben des Paulus an Tim. 1882) and Hesse (Entstehung der 
ntl. Hirtenbriefe, 1889). The former made the attempt with 2 Tim., the latter 
with all three letters, the conclusion of the investigation being that a genuine 
letter to Titus lies at the basis of our Tit., and that at least the fragment 
of a genuine letter to Timothy is retained at the close of 2 Tim. In like 
fashion KRENKEL (Beiträge [1890], 395-468) thinks that he is able to distin- 
guish parts of three genuine letters, namely (1) a letter dating from the time 
of Acts xx. 1 f., probably addressed to Titus while he was staying in Crete 
(— Tit. iii. 12 ; 2 Tim. iv. 20; Tit. iii. 13) ; (2) one dating from the imprison- 
ment in Cesarea, probably to Timothy (=2 Tim. iv. 9-18); and (3) one 
written during the imprisonment in Rome to an assistant staying in Ephesus 
(22 Tim. iv. 19, i. 16, 17, 185, iv. 921). Hypotheses of this kind, in which as 
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, rnle only their inventors believe, could establish a claim to serious con- 
ideration only if developed with an unusual degree of ingenuity and care. 
jut this we fail to find when, e.g. we read that according to 2 Tim. ii. 14- 
v. 5, Timothy, instead of hastening to Rome, as he is commanded to do in the 
enuine part (iv. 9, 21), is to labour officially in a circle of Churches as a 
esident successor of the apostles there (Lemme, 37); or that Paul main- 
ained a thoroughly negative attitude toward the religion of the O.T. (includ- 
ng that of Abraham, David, and Elijah ?), accepting only its scriptures (55) ; 
r when Krenkel, 421, seeks to support the essential historicity of the facts 
resupposed in Tit. by the assumption that Titus at the time of Acts xx. 1-3 
rent to Crete, possibly from Athens, while Panl turned aside to Corinth 
ef. per contra, Tit. i. 5, dméAeróv oe ev Kprrg) ; or when the same critic (422) 
iscovers in Acts xxvii. 7 f. that Paul landed in Crete, but met no Christians 
here ; or when, further on (444), he explains the difference between 2 Tim. 
v. 18 and Philem. 22—a sentence which, he alleges, was written shortly 
efore—as due to a change of mood for which there was no real motive. 

2. (Pp. 85, 86.) The Epistle to the Laodiceans (GK, ii. 584) and the Third 
7pistle of Paul to the Corinthians contain the name of no person belonging 
o the time when they purport to have been written except that of Paul ; the 
ipistle of Peter to James (Clementina, ed. Lagarde, p. 3) none except those of 
eter and James, It is only in the apocryphal Epistle of the Corinthians to 
aul (ed. Vetter, p. 52) that certain other names are to be found, namely, 
tephanas, from 1 Cor. i. 16, xvi. 15-17, as bishop of Corinth, and among the 
nembers of the presbytery associated with him, in addition to two unknown 
ersons, a Theophilus (Luke i. 3; Acts i. 1) and a Eubulus (2 Tim. iv. 21). 
"urther, in association with the Simon of Acts viii., a Cleobios, an unfaithful 
isciple of the apostles, repeatedly mentioned in the literature of the second 
entury, sometimes in connection with Simon, sometimes not (GK, ii. 596, 
i. 3); finally a Theonas, perhaps the Theodas who was known in the second 
entury as a disciple of Paul (Vetter, p. 53, A. 1; Forsch. iii. 125). Only in 
he last of the four forged letters mentioned are to be found hints of definite 
istorical situations (vv. 2,8); yet even here we have not independent 
iction, but a component part of a larger narrative fiction, the old Acts of 
^wul. Moreover, this letter is composed on the basis of 1 Cor. vii. 1 quite as 
nechanically as Pauls reply based on 1 Cor. v. 9, and the Epistle to the 
saodiceans based on Col. iv. 16. Suffice it merely to mention later forgeries, 
uch as a letter of John preserved by Prochorus (Acta Jo. p. 63; cf. GK, i. 
117, A. 2), and the correspondence between Seneca and Paul, which are even 
oorer in quality. 

3. (P. 85.) Ranke (IVeltgesch. iii. 1. 191): “The widespread doubt as to 
he genuineness of the Epistles to Timothy is due to the fact that we possess 
10 reliable information whatever concerning that epoch. Various circum- 
tances are mentioned which we are unable to place in relation to others 
bout which we possess knowledge. But they are details of a minor char- 
eter, and who would be likely to have invented them ?” 

4. (P. 91.) Phil. i. 1 of the single Church, ev émioxdmos xai dStaxdvors. 
fust so Clem. 1 Cor. xlii. 4; Herm. Sim. ix. 26. 9, 97. 2; cf. Vis. iii. 5.1; 
Didache, chap. xv., cf. Forsch. iii. 302-310. The single mpoearos over against 
he plurality of Owíkovo in Just. Apol. i. 65, 67, can prove nothing to the 
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contrary; for the Oiikovos is here viewed as the leader of the worship, and 
such leading can hardly be performed by more than one at a time. 

5. (P. 91.) Just as the mpeoBvrepoe roù Aaov in Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 
23; Acts iv. 8) form the mpeafvrépiov (Acts xxii. 5) or yepovota (Acts v. 21), 
ie. the great Sanhedrin, in the same way the mperBurepor THs exKAnotas 
(Acts xx. 17; Jas. v. 14) everywhere make up a mpeourépiov (Ign. Eph. ii. 2, 
iv. 1; in all twelve times). The name mpeofjórepos among Jews and early 
Christians was not, any more than “senator” among the Romans, an official 
title, or more precisely, the designation of an official, but denoted member- 
ship in the senate which had the rule over the congregation. But for 
that very reason the mpecBtrepos was assured of a share in the govern- 
ment of the congregation (xuBépynots, 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; roméves, Eph. iv. 11; 
mopaive, 1 Pet. v. 2 f.; Acts xx. 28; 1 Cor. ix. 7; x poiorag Oat, 1 Thess. v. 12 ; 
Rom. xii. 8; 1 Tim. v. 17; Herm. Vis. ii. 4. 3; ipyetrOa, Acts xv. 22 ; Heb. 
xiii, 7, 17, 24; Clem. 1 Cor. i. 3, perhaps also lxiii. 1; mponyeto Oa, Clem. 
1 Cor. ii. 6; Herm. Vis. ii. 2. 6, iii. 9. 7), and an official character was lent to 
his actions in so far as he performed any functions whatever in his capacity 
as mpeoßirepos. E. Kühl (Die Gemeindeordnung in den Pastoralbr. 1885) 
treated this subject with especial reference to Hatch’s hypotheses. Cf. also 
Zöckler, Bibl. u. kirchenhistor. Studien (1893), ii., “Diakonen und Evangelisten,” 
where ample notice is taken of the more recent literature ; see especially 
S. 33-37, 63-71. 

6. (P. 92.) One reason for the choice of the word émíckomos instead of 
mpeaBvrepos (1 Tim. iii. 2) may be found in the locus communis immediately 
preceding iii. 1. The reading dv6pómivos (instead of wwerós) 6 Adyos, which 
was the only prevalent reading in the West until Jerome's time, seems to the 
present writer so incapable of invention, and the change in uniformity with 
i.15, iv. 9, 2 Tim. ii. 11, Tit. iii. 8, so comprehensible, that in spite of its 
incomplete attestation (Greek only in D*) he is compelled to conclude that it 
was the original reading. It was probably a proverb of rather broad signifi- 
cance and non-Christian origin (cf. Rom. vi. 19). Moreover, the use of the 
singular róv émickorov, which of itself is not peculiar (1 Cor. vii. 32-35, xiv. 
9-4; 2 Cor. xii. 12, rod dmooróAov ; cf. also the change of number in 1 Tim. 
v. 1, 2 and v. 3-5), was particularly natural after the saying in iii. 1, in which 
the individual who desires an office is mentioned. In like manner the 
transition from rots mpeoflvrépovs (Tit. i. 5) to róv émiokozov (i. 7) is occa- 
sioned by the intervening «i res (i. 6). 

7. (Pp. 92, 94.) Baur (Pastoralbriefe, 80 f.), who admits that mpeoBvrepos 
and éxicxomos refer to the same office, argues that Tit. i. 5 means that in each 
of several cities a presbyter was to be appointed, who was called ézíiexoros 
in relation to the individual Church, but zpeofórepos in relation to his 
colleagues in the other Churches. But herein are two claims that contradict 
the history. Churches with a single bishop which did not at the same time 
have a number of presbyters are as thoroughly unknown in the whole 
extent of the early Church (n. 4) as is a college of presbyters composed 
of the overseers of the various local congregations. But aside from this, 
the difficulty with this view is not so much that the two elements of the 
command, namely, “to appoint a man as émíokomos of each single church,? 
and “thereby to make him member of the general presbytery of Crete,” are 
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iot clearly expressed ; they are rather not expressed at all. The construc- 
ion necessitates such an interpretation here just as little as in Acts xiv. 23 
cf. per contra Matt. xxvii. 15, xarà è éoprijv .. . éva). lt would be possible 
vith Hofmann to take rpeoBurépous as a second predicate accusative, supply- 
ng the first accusative or direct object from i. 6; but considering the 
ommon occurrence of combinations like ka8torávac rvpavvov (Herodot. v. 92 
t the beginning; Bacireis, Dan. ii. 21; xperds, 2 Chron. xix. 5, everywhere 
vithout a double accusative), and in view of the analogy of xeqorovetv (Acts 
jv. 23; Ign. Smyrn. xi. 2), such an interpretation is not very probable. Cf. 
lem. 1 Cor. liv. 2, of xaOeorapévor mpeoBirepo. The early commentators 
vithout exception recognised the identity of presbyter and bishop iu Phil. 
.1; Tit. i.7; 1 Tim. iii. 1-7 (Ambrosiaster on these passages ; Jerome, Vall. 
di. 6941.; Theod. Mops. i. 199, ii. 118-126, 168f., 239). The Syrians 
Ephrem, Comm. in Pauli Epist. 249, 269, and the Peshito) go so far as to 
ranslate éxioxomos and émecxory in Tit. i. 7, 1 Tim. ii. lf. by presbyter and 
mesbiyteratus. 

8. (P. 93.) Acts xiv. 23, xx. 17, 28 (which latter passage, Acts xx., treats 
mly of the elders of Ephesus, and not, as Irenæus (iii. 14. 2) and Baur (83) 
nterpreted it, of the bishops and presbyters of the western part of Asia 
M£inor, where also the rpeoBurepor of the local Church, as Luke calls them, 
re called by Paul ézíekozocin view of their official work among the flock 
ntrusted to them). Further, cf. 1 Pet. v. 1-4 (apeoBirepa—momaivery [in 
ddition to this émcxomeiv, according to the majority of the witnesses]— 
roipviov—dpximoiuny — ii. 25, mouiéva kai emiokorov). For Rome and Corinth, 
Jem. 1 Cor. 49. 4 (the first converts appointed by the apostles everywhere 
n town and country as émioxomot kai didxova), xlii. 5 (foretold in Isa. lx. 
7), 40 (foreshadowed by priests and Levites, cf. xliii), xliv. 1, 4 (émoxomn, 
he office of the foremost men); xliv. 3-6, xlvii. 6, liv. 2, lvii. 1 (the super- 
ntendents appointed by the apostles in Corinth, t.e. the émicxora, yet 
rpea(3orepo: for all that). Concerning the concurrent testimony of Hermas, 
f. the writers Hirt des Hermas, 98ff.; with reference to Philippi, his 
ignatius, 297-801, 535 ; concerning the Didache, Forsch. iii. 302-310. As for 
he testimony of Acts, suspicions of its trustworthiness cannot influence our 
udgment in this matter; for the incidental and incomplete character of 
he statements on the subject excludes the possibility that the author was 
ndeavouring to trace a definite official organisation of his time back to an 
ipostolie foundation. > 

9. (P. 95.) With reference to widows, cf. the writers Ignatius, S. 
333-337, 580-585 ; Uhlhorn, Die christl. Liebestätigkeit, 1. 159 ff. 

10. (P. 95.) The interpretation and practical application of Tit. i. 6, 
| Tim. iii. 2, 12, according to which the clergy, in distinction from the 
aity, are forbidden to marry a second time, is of early date, and was known 
o Tertullian, de Exhort. cast. vii. ; Monog. xii., who combated it with no little 
kill. The content of the prohibition, however, he understood in the same 
ense, and his object was simply to extend its application to all Christians. 
[The Catholic interpretation and praxis are attested by Origen, Hom. xvii. am 
Luc.; in Matt. hom. xiv. 22 (Delar. iii. 645, 953) ; Hippol. Refut. ix. 12 ; the 
o-called A postolical Constitutions, xvi. 3 (Funk, Doctr. XII. apost. p. 60), 
ccording to the most likely interpretation; Ambrosiaster, ed. Bened. pp. 
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291, 295. Jerome, while rejecting what he terms Tertullian’s exaggeration, 
likewise accepts this view (Vall. vii. 696 f.), as also Chrysostom (xi. 598 f., 
605, 738), although both were acquainted with the correct exegesis, which 
before this had been supported by Ephrem, p. 249, and with especial positive- 
ness by Theodorus (ii. 99-106). Among moderns, cf. particularly Hofmann on 
Tit. i.6. Schleiermacher, who (191) recognised the correct interpretation of 
Tit. i. 6, would not admit that it held for the similar words in 1 Tim. iii. 2, 
since, as he claimed, such a meaning is impossible in v. 9, at least, and a uni- 
form interpretation is required throughout the same letter. If it is sufficiently 
established that Tit. i. 6 should be taken as a prohibition of all sexual inter- 
course ont of wedlock, then the same interpretation holds also in 1 Tim. 
iii. 2, 12. But these sentences are related to 1 Tim. v. 9 exactly as the two 
halves of 1 Cor. vii. 2 to each other; for the meaning of this latter passage 
is not only that men and women should as a rule be married, but also that 
each one, whether man or woman, should confine sexual intercourse to the 
consort; cf. 1 Thess. iv. 3; Eph. v. 22, 28, 33. The implied contrast is never 
a recognised and regulated bigamy, polygamy, or polyandry, but always 
sexual intercourse that is out of wedlock and adulterous. Not infrequently 
expressions are used for such intercourse which the ill-informed might under- 
stand as denoting a formal marriage relation (1 Cor. v. 1; John iv. 18, vol. i. 
p. 296, n. 4). The impossibility of referring the prohibition to a second 
marriage is, however, stil more clear in 1 Tim. v. 9 than in the other 
passages, sinee this sentence stands in the closest proximity to the command 
that the younger widows should marry again (v. 14). 

11. (Pp.99, 116.) Baur says (Pastoralbriefe, 10) : “Ina word, we have before 
us in the hereties of the Pastoral Epistles the Gnosties of the second century, 
particularly the Marcionites” (see below, n. 18). Hilgenfeld (Hinl. 748, 752), 
while agreeing with Baur in essentials, distinguishes, however, a double 
heresy, the Gentile Christian Gnosis, including that of Marcion, and a 
Jewish legalistie tendency, both of which, he holds, are opposed in 1 Tim. 
i. 3-11 as well as in Tit. i. 14, iii. 9. Mangold (Die Irrlehrer des Pastoralbr. 
1856), partly in dependence upon Ritschl, who holds the false teachers of 
Tit. to be Therapeute, i.e. degenerate Essenes, and partly following Credner, 
though he most warmly opposes that writer's division of the false teachers in 
the Pastoral Epistles into four classes, undertakes to show that in all three 
Epistles, Essenism is attacked. In Tit. he thinks this party, who are seek- 
ing to force their teaching upon the Church, is still altogether outside of 
Christianity ; in 2 Tim., which was written earlier than 1 Tim., they are 
attempting a “fusion of their dogmas with Christian ideas," to the support of 
which they are attempting to win over individual Christians (28) ; lastly, in 
1 Tim. they are making a menacing assault upon the whole Church of 
Ephesus. Lightfoot (Bibl. Essays, 1893, pp. 408, 411-418, this part written 
as early as 1865) attempted to prove that the attack here is aimed against the 
party of the Naassenes described by Hippolytus, Refut. v. 6-11, or a party very 
closely related to this sect. Careful exegesis, in which regard Hofmann has 
rendered the greatest services here also, excludes all these and similar inter- 
pretations. Horts discussion (Judaistie Christianity, 1894, pp. 130-146), 
which exegetically closely follows B. Weiss, is the best thus far. 

12. (Pp. 100, 101,102.) “Erepodidackadeiv, formed from a word érepodibae- 
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iios (Eus. H. E. iii. 32. 8), which may have been already in use at that time 
only made up for the occasion,—it makes no difference which,—belongs to 
at numerous class of verbs derived from compound nouns or adjectives 
hich “denote the existence in a state or the customary exercise of an 
tivity " (Blass-Kiihner, i. 2. 337 ; cf. S. 260). Examples in Paul's writings 
e dyaÜOoepyeiv, érepo(vyeiv, Eevodoxety, oikoÜeg moTeiv, Tekvoyoveiw, Tekvo- 
odeiv. "There was no such verb as d&:dacxadéo, which one MS. of Clem. Hom. 
15 gives, any more than épyéo, yovéw, doxéo. Furthermore, the analogy 
vopodidackados (1 Tim. i. 7), xadodiddoxados (Tit. ii. 3), yevdodcddoxados 
Pet. ii. 1) caxodudoxados (xako0iQackaAe:w, Clem. 2 Cor. x. 5; Sextus 
mp. c. Rhet. xlii., even with acc. pers.), yepovrodiddoxados (Plato, Euthyd. 272), 
rapparodibacxaros (Plut. Alcib. vii.), 6ovAo0i9dokoXos (title of a comedy by 
herecrates), iepoduSdoxados (Dion. Halic. ii. 73), rai&o0i0dokaAos, topvodidac- 
Aos, xopodiddoKados KTA., proves beyond doubt that érepo0i0dokaAos is a 
acher of the kind denoted by érepo-, and certainly not, as Otto, 45; 
ölling, i. 254 ff. ; Hesse, 77, 125, tried to make out, **one who has another 
acher.” The word érepo8ée moros, which, according to Kólling, 261, decides 
e matter, is not pertinent, since d:ddoxados is a very common substantive, 
hile Séozoros, on the contrary, is no word at all. The rule which is given to 
stify this remarkable interpretation (Kólling, 254) is contradicted by the 
hole great class of so-called attributive compounds (Dlass- Kühner, i. 2. 312 f.), 
jJ. kaAAiéAaios, Rom. xi. 24; kaAM(xÓvs, xaxddovdos, kakópavris, yAvkvurAov, 
wRactrevs, mappuüjrep, dpxiepevs, mperóuaprus, to which also the word 
epodiddoxados belongs. Of the two chief meanings of érepos (illustrated 
so in compounds, e.g. €repépOadpos, one-eyed; €érepdyAwooos, speaking 
other tongue), naturally only the second is in place here. As in érepó8o£os, 
epodokéw, érepodogia (Ign. Magn. vii. 1; Smyrn. vi. 2; Jos. Bell. ii. 8. 5), it 
ay retain its primary significance of simple difference or divergence, whether 
om the standpoint of the speaker or from that of the person or thing spoken 
; but quite commonly also may denote more specifically divergence from 
hat is correct. A “teacher of a different kind," a “teacher with divergent 
ews” (Hofmann), is an abnormal, perverse teacher (cf. érepov evayyédov, 
al i. 6; 2 Cor. xi 4) To exercise the functions, to perform the part, of 
ch a teacher is érepoüidankaAetv. To be sure, such activity cannot very well 
' carried on without érépws diddoxew, and often implies also érepa or 
Aórpia Siddoxev. But the ecclesiastical use of the word in the sense of 
to propound a false doctrine? (Ign. ad Pol. iii. 1; Eus. H. E. vii. 17. 4; cf. 
ixodtOacxadia, Ign. Philad. ii. 1; Hippol. Refut. ix. 8) was an inexact applica- 
on of an expression perhaps coined by Paul himself. Although we are 
ot justified in referring every word in Tit. i. 10-16, iii. 9, or even iii. 9-11, 
the same phenomenon which is characterised in 1 Tim. i. 3-11, vi. 3-10, 
it should rather assume that various sorts of people were to be found 
nong the “many” in Tit. i. 10, yet the repetition of the same or similar 
‘pressions admits of no doubt that in Tit. also Paul had in mind primarily 
epodidackadouvres of the same kind as were then busy in Ephesus and its 
cinity. And other sentences as well, 1 Tim. iv. 7, vi. 20, 2 Tim. ii. 14, 
ja, 23, are through their similar terminology connected with these passages. 

13. (P. 101.) According to well-known classical usage, émayyéAAeoa:, 
Tim. vi, 21, also points to the plying of the business of teaching as a pro- 
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fession; so likewise aioypod xépdous xápiw, Tit. i. 11. The rule that the 
preacher of the gospel should also draw his support from this labour, which 
Paul had recognised as a principle in 1 Cor. ix. 6-14 (cf. Matt. x. 10; Luke 
x. 7), had been applied by the Petrine party to themselves, although they 
were not so much missionaries as teachers within existing Churches (vol. i 
290). Paul himself extends it to the presbyters, especially those whc 
devote themselves to the calling of teachers, 1 Tim. v. 18; hence he could 
not oppose on principle the custom of these érepodidacxadodrvres of receiving 
remuneration, but, just as in 2 Cor. ii. 17, in opposition to the Petrine party 
limited himself to reproving the sordid mind, the base greed of gain, with 
which they made use of their acknowledged right. 

14. (Pp. 103, 116.) In comparison with the procedure of many modern 
critics, it seems pardonable that the ancient Catholic writers against heresy 
should have been fond of regarding without sharp discrimination the most 
various sayings in these and other Pauline Epistles as predictions of the false 
doctrines of their own times. Cf. Tert. Prescr. vi, “providerat jam tunc 
spiritus sanctus,” ete., referring to Gal. i. 8; Irenæus in the title of his great 
work, £Aeyxos kal dvarpory tis Yevdwvipov yvooews, following 1 Tim. vi. 2C 
(cf. Iren. ii. 14. 7). 1 Tim. i. 4 and the related passages were especially 
favourite citations in connection with the Valentinian doctrine of sons 
though they were taken not so much as specific predictions of this doctrine 
as general statements which could be applied to it (Iren. i. procem. 1 ; Tert. c. 
Val. iii.; Preser. iii. xxxiii.) Ontheother hand, Ign. Mgn. viii. uses language 
which suggests 1 Tim. i. 4, Tit. i. 14, iii. 9 of the Judaistic teachers of hi: 
time, without, however, mentioning weveaAoyía. The ancient commentators 
uniformly maintain the Jewish character of the **false teachers in the 
Pastoral Epistles,” suggest rabbinic fables, and are too much inclined tc 
view these teachers as men of like opinions with the Judaists in Gal.. 
Ambrosiaster, pp. 269, 314, 316; Jerome, Vall. vii. 710 f., 734 f. ; Pelagius 
(Jerome, Vall. xi), pp. 405, 431 £f., 434; Ephrem, pp. 244, 251, 271, 275. 
Theodorus, ii. 70-74; Chrysost. xi. 551, 556, who, however, p. 552, refers 
incidentally also to Greek legends about the gods; Theodoret, p. 639, whc 
yet cannot let the opportunity slip, p. 673, in commenting on 1 Tim. vi. 20 
of bringing in also the Gnosties who sprang from Simon. 

15. (P. 103.) Even in the N.T. we have examples of such rabbinic 
traditions, in part of a genealogical nature : Matt. i. 5, Rahab, the mother ol 
Boaz; 2 Tim. iii. 8, the names of the Egyptian magicians ; Heb. xi. 37, the 
sawing asunder of Isaiah. All that the Jews called haggadah (agadah) 
belongs here. **Haggadoth" can be translated by “legends,” hence in Greek 
by pido. But see Schürer, ii. 339, A 26 [Eng. trans. 11. i. 339], who here 
accepts Bacher's conclusions. What an important part of these “haggadoth” 
were the genealogies, the forefathers’ wives, whom the O.T. leaves nameless 
or their sons and daughters, who are not enumerated with any completeness, 
is shown by the Book of Jubilees (e.g. iv. 8; cf. Dillmann in Ewald's Bibl. 
Jahrb. iii. 791., 87; Ronsch, Buch der Jubil. 485-489). Ancient history, even 
among the Greeks, consisted of myths and genealogies (Polyb. ix. 1. 4, 2. 1; 
Diod. Sic. iv. 1, cited by Hort, p. 135) ; and this was all the more true in 
the case of the Jew, who had Genesis to build upon. Not a little of such 
history had found its way even to Hellenistic Jews like Philo and Justin 
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Martyr's Trypho; ef. Goldfahn (Just. M. und die Ayadu; Siegfried, Philo, 
146). Philo calls the whole content of the Pentateuchal narrative which 
lies between the creation of the world and the giving of the law rò yevea- 
Aoywkóv (de vita Mos. ii. 8; elsewhere, however, he calls it rò ioropixdy, de 
prem. et pen. 1). Theodorus, ii. 72, cites, as a proof of the confusion of 
Jewish genealogies, the difference between the lists of Jesus' ancestors in 
Matt. and in Luke. Jerome (Vall. vii. 735 f.) tells of a Jewish Christian in 
Rome who perplexed the simple by the display of his genealogical wisdom 
with regard to Matt. i. and Luke iii. This was probably the proselyte Isaac, 
perhaps identical with the Christian exegete known as “ Ambrosiaster” (ef. 
ThLb, 1899, No. 27; ZKom. Gal. 22f.; NKZ, 1905, S. 419-427). It is not 
it all impossible that even in Paul's time Jewish Christians had set on foot 
indless discussions about Christ's lineage, a matter which Paul also considered 
mportant (2 Tim. ii. 8; Rom. i. 3). 

16. (Pp. 105, 120). ICEum, 4. 10; vl. 3; Tit. Il 9,3. 15:2 Tim. 1: 13, 
v. 85 cf. Tit. ii. 8, Adyos dys; Tit. i. 13, ii. 2, óyiatvew (ev) r5 miore It 
s hardly necessary to recall that iyaiver, yis means simply “healthy ” 
sanus), and not also “wholesome ” (saluber). 

17. (Pp. 109,117.) According to Acta Thecle, xiv., Demas and Hermogenes 
2 Tim. i. 15, iv. 10), who are here substituted for Hymenzus and Philetus 
above, p. 21; GK, i. 789, ii. 901 f), say of Paul: xai pueis ce &iBá£ouev. jv 
\eyet obros dvdoracw yiverOat (al. yevéoOat), dtu jön yéyovev, éd? ols čyopev 
éxvos [kat dvicrapeOa Bedv émeyvokóres dÀg05]. The words in brackets, 
vhich are essentially confirmed by the Coptic translation (Schmidt, S. 35. 24), 
mt are wanting in two Lat. VSS. and one Syr. VS., and which were also 
acking in the copy which Ambrosiaster read (Ambros. Opera, ii. App. p. 308 
m 2 Tim. ii. 18), as shown by the construction, are a later addition. In addi- 
ion to Ambrosiaster, only the first explanation is ascribed to the persons 
nentioned in 2 Tim. ii. 17; Epiph. Her. xl. 8; Pelagius (Jerome, Vall. xi. 
i25 in connection with another allegorical interpretation modelled after Ezk. 
xxvii.) ; Theodorus, ii. 209; Theodoret, p. 685. The second explanation, a 
unt of which Ephrem (p. 261) gives in connection with the same passage 
"resurrectio . . . non corporum sed animarum," cf. a Coptic fragment of 
he Acts of Paul, ed. Schmidt, p. 73. 15), is ascribed by Hippolytus (de resurr. 
id Mammeam, Syriac in Pitra, Anal. iv. 61, German in Hippolyts klein. 
Xhwriften, ed. Achelis, S. 251) to Nicolaus, from whom he thinks Hymenzus 
nd Philetus and other Gnostics received it; a resurrection through con- 
'ersion and baptism. Hippolytus ascribes similar opinions to the Naassenes 
Refut. v. 8, p. 158). According to Irenæus, i. 23. 5, Menander also taught a 
esurrection through baptism which makes one immortal ; cf. the hint in Just. 
{pol.i. 26; Iren. ii. 31. 2 of the Simonians and Carpocratians : “esse autem 
esurrectionem a mortuis agnitionem ejus, que ab eis dicitur, veritatis." 
This is given more at length in Tert. Resurr. xix. In Prescr. iii. the same 
vriter, after citing 2 Tim. ii. 17, adds: “id de se Valentiniani asseverant." 
ustin wrote against this doctrine of a merely spiritual resurrection (ed. Otto, 
i. 211-249, especially p. 243; cf. ZfKG, viii. 1-37). The antiquity of this 
piritual explanation of the Christian doctrine of the resurrection is attested 
y its dissemination in the most various circles before 150, as well as by the 
rapkos dvdoraow in the Apostles’ Creed; cf. the writers Das apostolische 
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Symbolum, 96-100. How much older may be the first mentioned interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine quoted in 2 Tim. ii. 18? 

18. (P. 118.) Baur (Pastoralbr. 26 f.) was the first to find in 1 Tim. vi. 20 
à play upon the title of Marcion’s famous Antitheses. He also (15-18) 
understood the word vopod:ddoxadto, 1 Tim. i. 7, of the Marcionites, hostile as 
they were to the Mosaic law, and took 1 Tim.i. 8 not as a concession, but 
rather as directed against them. Moreover, he found in the contests about 
the law, Tit. iii. 9, from which Titus is to refrain, the battles between the 
Marcionites and their opponents concerning the worth of the law, in which 
battles even the author himself had taken part. Not even the much abused 
Church Fathers ever contrived anything like this. Where Irenæus (ii. 14. 7) 
applies 1 Tim. vi. 20 to Gnosties, he leaves out the words xai dvriOéoes ; if 
he had applied it to Marcion, he would have exchanged yvéors for some 
other word, for that did not characterise Marcion in the least. Concerning 
Marcion's work, The Antitheses, see GK, i. 596f. It is plain that the vopo- 
dddoxador, if they are meant in this passage too, did not, like Marcion, bring 
out coutrarietates between the law and the gospel, but sought in rabbinical 
fashion to force their own way to knowledge, and to lead others thither 
through the inutually contradictory decisions of the * wise." "They cultivated 
the Halakah as well as the Haggadah; cf. Hort (op. cit. 140ff.); Weber, 
Jüd. Theol. 8 24. 

19. (P. 118) Baur (126), Hilgenf. (Eznl. 764, cf. Holtzmann, Pastoralbr. 
269) thought that they could infer from the plural Baovdeis, 1 Tim. ii. 2,— 
which occurs in a similar connection also in Polyc. Phil. xii. 3 (cf. per contra, 
1 Pet. ii. 13, 17), and has led to a similar conclusion with respect to that letter, 
—that 1 Tim. was not written until the time of Antoninus, or not until after 
137. In reply, it should first be remarked that a joint rule of two Augusti 
occurred for the first time in 161, and that, on the contrary, co-regencies, as 
that, c.g. in which Marcus Aurelius shared after 147, occurred repeatedly 
after the time of Augustus (Mommsen, R. Staatsrecht?, ii. 1089 ff., 1109 ff. ; 
Wieseler, Beiträge zur IWürdigung der Evv. 186-196). Justin in the time of 
Antoninus Pius could speak of BacuXeis with reference to the co-regency of 
Marcus Aurelius (Apol. i. 14, 17), although there was only one a$rokpárep 
(A pol. i. 1, ii. 2) ; and this could have been done just as well under Augustus 
or Vespasian with reference to the co-regeney of Tiberius or of Titus. 
Further, it is arbitrary to take the anarthrous Baoweis (“such as are kings”) 
as referring exclusively to the man or men who possessed supreme power 
in Rome at the time; for in N.T. times, in addition to the emperor, there 
was more than one bearer of the title of king who had signifieance for the 
Christians ; ef. the closing sentence of Strabo's Geography, xvii. 95. We can 
see from the N.T. what a part kings like Herod Agrippa I. and rr. and 
Aretas Iv. played in the history of the apostles (Acts xii. 1-22, xxv. 13-26, 
32; 2 Cor. xi 32). The extensive kingdom of Pontus, in which Christian 
Churches existed (1 Pet. i. 1), continued until 63 A.D., and a queen dowager, 
Tryphena, a ‘Thracian by birth, but belonging to the royal house of Pontus 
by marriage, is connected in ancient tradition with the earliest history of 
the Christians of Asia Minor (GK, ii. 906). Are we to suppose that the 
Christians were not permitted to pray for these kings, or that they did not 
reckon these among the Bacireis and Bacidevovres (Matt. x. 18, xvii. 25; 
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Mark xiii. 9; Luke xxi 12, xxii. 25; Acts ix. 15; Rev. 1.63; 1 Tim. vi. 15), 
or that all the books in which we read such things were written later than 
137? But the plural can just as well be understood as denoting a class (cf. 
Matt. à. 20). In the same sense Tatian (Oratio ad Grec. ii. 10) writes of 
JaciXeis and oi Bactreis, without losing sight of the fact that only one was 
5 BaciAevs (chap. iv.), Epictetus, probably under Trajan, speaks of kara$poveiv 
‘av Baottéwv (Diss. i. 29. 9), although for the most part he represents the 
jne emperor as ó rvpavvos, and Galenus in addressing the one emperor says 
pov ràv fasiuMéev (ed. Kühn, xiv. 659). As this apostolic precept then 
‘ame to be applied in the changeful course of the political history, the 
ictual result was that the Christians even in apostolic times as well as later 
yayed for the successive Roman emperors and other possessors of princely 
ower on earth, though Paul himself need not have reflected particularly 
tpon the co-existence and succession of power involved in Baeweis. Cf. for 
his co-existence Clem. 1 Cor. lxi. 1, according to which the Roman Church 
ayed for a plurality of rulers to whom God had intrusted royal authority, 
ind for the succession (Tert. Apol. xxx., “ precantes sumus semper pro omnibus 
mperatoribus”’), which is followed, chap. xxxi., by the quotation from 1 Tim. 
i. 2., Lightfoot cites still other examples, Lightf. Ign. Pol. i. 576. 

20. (P. 119.) Traces of a baptismal creed, 1 Tim. vi. 12-16; 2 Tim. 
i. 2-8, iv. 1; cf. the writer's Das apostol. Symbolum, 38-44 ; Haussleiter, Zur 
Vorgeschichte des ap. Glaubensbekenntnisses, 32-39. If in 1 Tim. iii. 16 we read 
odoyovpev ws, according to Cod. D, this verb (cf. vi. 12) might seem to point 
o a formulated confession, and it seems to the present writer certain that 
he clauses so introduced were not constructed by Paul off hand. However, 
he poetic strain in these words suggests more naturally a psalm than a 
japtismal confession. 

21. (P. 121.) While the Epistle to the Laodiceans (GK, ii. 584) constructs 
ts grecting from Gal. i. 1 and Phil. i. 2, and hence uses also the solemn 
Pauline form of the greeting proper (ydpts $piv kai eipgvg krA.), we find the 
atter neither in 1 Tim. nor in 2 Tim., though in a measure at least it is 
etained in Tit. i. 4 (according to the better MSS.) On the contrary, in 
. Tim. i. 2, 2 Tim. i. 2, £Aeos, which is never used by Paul at this point in 
iis letters (cf., however, Gal. vi. 16; 2 John 3), is placed between yagis and 
tpnvy ; and, moreover, at this place in all three letters we find employed a 
nass of thoughts and words, some of which are not used by Paul at all, and 
thers not in greetings. It is altogether incomprehensible that a forger 
hould have taken the beginning and end of Rom. as his model in forming 
uch a salutation as Holtzmann (116) claims with reference to Tit. i. 1-4. 
Che diction is treated extensively enough by Holtzmann (Pastoralbr. 84-118), 
Soling (i. 17-206); briefly and well by Hofmann (vi. 57 f., 211f., 320), 
Lightfoot, Bibl. Essays (401 f.) ; cf. all the remarks above upon the diction of 
iph. and Col. (366 ff.). With the fundamentally wrong opinion of Schleier- 
nacher (77), who calls Paul a writer * whose vocabulary is, as is well known, 
o very limited," cf. the opinion of E. Curtius, vol. i. 70, n. 18. In the 
irst place, we find a correspondence to the usage of Paul of which examples 
vere given, vol. 1. 516, in those words used several times either in 1 Tim. 
ind Tit. alone or in 2 Tim. only which do not occur elsewhere in Paul, or at 
east not with the saine signification. Here naturally we need not take into 
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account, even aside from the fact that they occur but once, ordinary designa- 
tions of persons and things of which Paul has not had occasion to speak else- 
where, as pdpyyn, 2 Tim. i. 5; Bia, peufpáva, deAóvgs, yadrxevs, 2 Tim. 
iv. 13f.; ordpaxos, 1 Tim. v. 23. (a) Among the words used more than 
once those peculiar to 2 Tim. are: kakoza8eiv and avykakoraÓetv, 1. 8, ii. 3, 9, 
iv. 5 (cf. Jas. v. 10, 13) ; mpoxórrew, ii. 16, iii. 9, 13 (cf., however, Gal. i. 14); 
ema xüveaÜa, dveraioyvvros, i. 8, 12, 16, ii. 15 (Rom. i. 16 is the only 
other passage where it is used similarly); capeto, exicwpevo, iii. 6, iv. 3 ; 
eUxypnortos, ii. 21, iv. 11 (Philem. 11). — (b) 1 Tim. and Tit. have in common, 
to begin with, certain expressions in the greeting: yynowv réxvov êv mícre 
and yvratov rékvov Kara kowny miot respectively (cf. Phil. ii. 20, 22, yvgotos 

. Tékvov), eAmis, kar. emirayny (Tov awrrpos nuav) cov. The latter ex- 
pression cccurs in just the same form in Rom. xvi. 26 (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 6; 
2 Cor. viii. 8; Tit. ii. 15), a passage the Pauline authorship of which has 
been denied without good grounds (vol. i. 386 f), and in which are still 
other resemblances to Tit. i. 2f., namely, ypovoe alvor (this also in 2 Tim. 
i. 9), $avepotv, knpvypa; these recur also in 1 Tim. iii. 16, though only in 
part (uvarnpiov . . . éiavepóOn . . . exnpixOn èv rois &Óveouv). Furthermore, 
peculiar to 1 Tim. and Tit. are à multitude of attributes of the bishops and 
deacons who are to be appointed (Tit. i. 6-9 ; 1 Tim. iii. 1-13, and in related 
passages): dvéykAgros, Tit. i. 6, 7; 1 Tim. iii. 10, for which, however, the 
very common word in Paul, dveriAnzros, is substituted in 1 Tim. iii. 2, v. 7, 
vi. 14; further, mâs yvvaixòs avyp (cf. also 1 Tim. v. 9, and above, p. 125); 
rékva €xov kTÀ., uy) Mapowvos, py TANKTNS, PrroEevos, vypadios, 1 Tim. iii. 2, 11 ; 
Tit. ii. 2; aicypoxepdys, 1 Tim. iii. 8; Tit. i. 7 ; eegvós, oaepvórgs, 1 Tim. 
ii. 2, iii. 4, viii. 11; Tit. ii. 2, 7 (but also in Phil. iv. 8); cadpav, cwdpovas, 
codpovitew, 1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 8, ii. 2, 4, 5, 12; only once in 2 Tim. i. 7, 
cedporuwpós. evoéB8era occurs nine times in 1 Tim. and Tit. (1 Tim. ii. 2, 
iii. 16, iv. 7, 8, vi. 3, 5, 6, 11 ; Tit. i. D), in addition to eücefieiv, 1 Tim. v. 4 ; 
evoeBas, Tit. ii. 12, as over against a single evoéSera and edoeBas in 2 Tim. 
iii. 5, 12. Certain terms applied to the perverse teachers are lacking in 
2 Tim.: érepoOidankaAeiv, 1 Tim. i. 3, vi. 3 (cf. cadodiddoxados, Tit. ii. 3); 
p.00. kai yeveadoyia, 1 Tim. i. 4 ; Tit. i. 14, iii. 9 (only põôo alone in 2 Tim. 
iv. 4) ; mpoaéxev, 1 Tim. i. 4, iii. 8, iv. 1, 13, vi. 3 (middle voice). In addition 
to &pyov ayaĝóv, which is a common expression from the time of the older letters 
on (Rom. xiii. 3; 2 Cor. ix. 8; Eph. ii. 105; Phil. i. 6; Col. i. 10; 2 Thess. 
ii. 17), and which is to be found in all three letters (especially in the connec- 
tion mpds or eis mav €pyov dyaOóv, Tit. i. 16, iii. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 21, iii. 17); 
ev mavti épyw ayad¢, 1 Tim. v. 10 ; Col. i. 10 (cf. also 1 Tim. ii. 10; 2 Tim. 
iv. 18), we read «aAóv épyov (sing. and plur.) only in Tit. ii. 7, 14, iii. 8, 14 ; 
1 Tim. iii. 1, v. 10, 25, vi. 18, never in 2 Tim. Just as Eph., written at the 
same period as Col., is, for this very reason, and because of the similarity of 
the subjects treated, most closely related in vocabulary to that Epistle, so, in 
like manner and for the same reasons, 1 Tim. is more closely related to Tit. 
than to any other Epistle of Paul, including 2 Tim. (c) But it is also 
apparent that 2 Tim. has a certain similarity of diction, sometimes to 1 Tim. 
sometimes to Tit., and again to both letters. Here belongs, in the first place, 
what was remarked above under (b) concerning ebeefeiv, coppav, mpós Trav 
épyov ayabov. kaAóv épyor is not used in 2 Tim., indeed, but it is nevertheless 
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worthy of note that k«aAós, which Paul used only sixteen times in all his other 
Epistles, occurs twenty-four times in these three small letters, and that, while 
it is used elsewhere by Paul only predicatively (Gal. iv. 8; 1 Cor. v. 6; 
Rom. vii. 16, cf. 1 Tim. i. 8, ii. 3, iv. 4) or substantively (Rom. vii. 18, 21; 
2 Cor. xiii. 7), it occurs here twenty-one times as attribute, and that, too, also 
in 2 Tim. i. 14, ii. 3 (x. orpariórzs, cf. 1 Tim. i. 18), iv. 7 (x. ayov, cf. 1 Tim. 
vi. 12). There should be mentioned, further, raparí£eo6a:;, rapa65«5, 1 Tim. 
i. 18, vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 12, 14, ii. 2 (different in 1 Cor. x. 27); srierós ó Aóyos, 
with or without further addition, 1 Tim. i. 15 (concerning iii. 1 see above, 
p. 124, n. 6), iv. 9; 2 Tim. ii. 11 ; Tit. iii. 8 ; &apapripopat évómtov krÀ., 1 Tim. 
v. 21; 2 Tim. ii 14, iv. 1 (cf. 1 Thess. iv. 6, also for the enforcing of a 
command). While édaxy7 elsewhere (Rom. vi. 17, xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xiv. 6, 26; 
so also Tit. i. 9) denotes the subject-matter of the teaching given or the 
particular didactic discourse, it is used in 2 Tim. iv. 2 of the teaching 
function. On the other hand, é:dacxadia, which occurs in our letters fifteen 
imes, in all the rest only four times, denotes not only, as in Rom. xii. 7, 
tv. 4, the teaching function or the act of instructing (1 Tim. iv. 13, 16, v. 17 ; 
2 Tim. iii. 10, 16; Tit. ii. 7), but also, as in Col. ii. 22, Eph. iv. 14 (?), the 
sontent of the teaching given: Tit. ii. 1, 10; 1 Tim. i. 10, iv. 1, 6, vi. 1, 3, 
perhaps also Tit. i. 9; 2 Tim. iv. 3. Concerning “sound teaching” see 
bove, p. 129, n. 16. To be mentioned also are BéggÀe Kxevodwvia, 
| Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 16; Aoyouayia, -eiv, 1 Tim. vi. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 14; 
igroxetv, 1 Tim. i. 6, vi. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 18; rv$ovo6a, 1 Tim. iii. 6, vi. 4; 
2 Tim. iii. 4; dvOpwma karejÜappévor róv voüv, 2 Tim. iii. 8, cf. 1 Tim. vi. 5 ; 
is €miyywow dAnOeias (£AGetv), 1 Tim. ii. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 25, iii. 7, cf. Tit. i. 1; 
| Tim. iv. 3, where it should be remarked concerning éméyveoi:s in general 
shat it is not until the Epistles of the imprisonment that it occurs with any 
requency, namely, eight times in Eph., Col., Philem., Phil, elsewhere only 
n Rom. (three times) A development in diction seems unmistakable, and 
hat, too, with reference to matters of belief. Paul represents Christ else- 
where also as ecrjp (Eph. v. 23; Phil. iii. 20), and speaks not only of a 
iaving work on the part of God (1 Cor. i. 21, cf. 2 Tim. i. 9), but also of such 
| work on the part of Christ (Rom. v. 9, cf. 1 Tim. i. 15); nevertheless it is 
elt to be a different usage when now we find “our Saviour” as a regular 
lesignation, sometimes of Christ (Tit. i. 4, iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 10), sometimes of 
3od (1 Tim. i. 1, ii. 3, iv. 10; Tit. i. 3, ii. 10, iii. 4), and once even “our 
jreat God and Saviour Christ Jesus” (Tit. ii. 13). A usage which has its 
inalogy, perhaps, in 2 Thess. ii. 8, but which is new notwithstanding, is that 
vere the future appearing of Christ, of which Paul has spoken elsewhere, 
ndeed, by no means infrequently, is called regularly ý émijáveia, Tit. ii. 13 ; 
| Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8. The same is also used of the first appearance 
X Christ, 2 Tim. i. 10, cf. Tit. ii. 11, iii. 4. If the context in which this 
xecurs twice should possibly point to the wording of an original form of the 
j3aptismal confession, the word émiavea could suggest to us the name and 
iginal meaning of the very ancient festival of Epiphany. 


VIII. 


THE EPISTLES OF PETER AND JUDE, AND 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


§ 38. THE READERS AND THE AUTHOR OF THE 
FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER — THE INTERNAL 
EVIDENCE. 


ACCORDING to 1 Pet. i. 1, this Epistle is addressed to 
Christians in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia. When it is observed that not a single one of 
the old geographieal names is here mentioned which is 
not also the name of a Roman province, and when the 
fact is recalled that the province of Galatia included 
Lycaonia and those parts of Phrygia and Pisidia which 
did not belong to the province of Asia (vol i. 174f, 
183 £. n. 3), it becomes clear that the letter is intended for 
the whole of Asia Minor, with the exception of Cilicia (n. 1). 
Inasmuch as there were Christian Churches in Cilicia at 
a very early date (Acts xv. 23, 41; cf. Gal. i. 21; Acts 
ix. 30, xi. 25), we must assume that they are not here 
overlooked ; but being more closely allied to the group of 
Churches centring in Syrian Antioch, are intentionally 
excluded from the group of Churches on the other side of 
the Taurus, all of which had a similar origin. 

It is perfectly evident that the letter has to do with 
the Christian Churches in the provinces mentioned, and 
not with individual Christians of a particular sort resident 
there, in addition to whom there may have been other 


Christians or Christian Churches in the same region. This 
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is conclusively proved by the parting benediction in v. 
14; for here the readers are spoken of as all the Christians 
—naturally all the Christians in the provinces mentioned 
ini 1. Cared for by their own presbyters, they are the 
flocks of Christ, the Chief Shepherd (v. 1-4), in Asia 
Minor. They are spoken of only in contrast either to 
their heathen neighbours (ii. 12, 15, ni 1, 13-17, iv. 
3f., 12£), the whole Church upon earth (v. 8), or a single 
local Church outside of Asia Minor (v. 13). 

This decides at once the question regarding the previous 
history of the readers and their national and ecclesiastical 
character ; for, from Acts (xiii. 14—xiv. 25, xvi. 1—10, xviii. 
19—xx. 38) and from Galatians, Colossians, Ephesians, and 
Philemon, we know through whose efforts mainly the 
Churches in the provinces of Galatia and Asia were founded 
(1 Cor. xvi. 1, 19), and what their character was from the 
beginning. According to the testimony of his own letters 
and of Acts, Paul was the missionary who, in the sense of 
Rom. xv. 20, 1 Cor. ii. 10, 2 Cor. x. 15, laid the founda- 
tions of Christianity in all this region. In the cities to 
which he did not bring the gospel himself, it was preached 
by the friends and helpers who followed up his personal 
labours and acted as his representatives; and although 
these Churches were only thus indirectly founded by him- 
self, Paul reckoned them among the Churches committed 
to his special care. This view is presupposed in his letters 
to the Churches in the province of Asia which remained 
personally unacquainted with him (Ephesians, Colossians, 
also Philemon, cf. vol. i. p. 449, n. 8, 460), and in such 
expressions as are found in Rom. xv. 16-23, xvi. 4, 16; 
2 Cor. xi. 28; 2 Tim. iv. 17 (cf. above, p. 11). The sup- 
position that Paul found in Ephesus or Iconium Christian 
Churches already organised or even individual Christians, 
or that Epaphras discovered such in Coloss; or in Laodicea, 
is contrary to the evidence of all existing sources of in- 
formation. As regards the province of Asia and its capital 
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city, Ephesus, this is contradicted by the testimony of 
Acts xviii. 19, xix. 8, and also xix. 1-7. It was just 
because there was no Christian Church in Ephesus before 
Paul’s arrival, not even of the most elementary kind, that 
it was possible there, as in Alexandria (Acts xviii. 24 f.), 
for single confessors of Jesus to remain without Christian 
baptism and without any relation to the development of 
the Church (vol. i. p. 262). 

It is just as certain also that the Churches in the pro- 
vinces of Asia and Galatia founded by Paul and his helpers 
were all Gentile Christian in character, notwithstanding 
the fact that they were always organised in connection 
with synagogues already existing, and in spite of the re- 
ception into their membership of numerous Jews. This is 
almost as strongly expressed in Acts (Acts xv. 3, 12, 19, 
xxi 19), whieh records facts that might lead one to sup- 
pose that the Churches were partly Jewish, partly Gentile 
Christian in character, as by Paul himself (Gal. iv. 8; 
Eph. ii. 11-iii. 13) On the other hand, Paul does not 
deny that there were native Jews in the membership of 
these Gentile Christian Churches (vol. i p. 192, n. 6). 
Regarding the founding of the Churches in Cappadocia, 
Pontus, and Bithynia, regions which Paul did not visit 
personally, we have no information. But it is probable 
that in these provinces, which, viewed from the direction 
of Jerusalem and Antioch, were only the Hinterland of 
the provinces of Galatia and Asia, the gospel was preached 
somewhat later, but under practically the same condi- 
tions, except that the proportion of Jews in the population 
was less, and consequently there were fewer of them in 
the membership of the Churches organised there than in 
Galatia and Asia. 

In view of the clear facts in the case, it is one of the 
most striking proofs of the lack of historical insight in 
the handling of the N.T. writings, that from the time 
of Origen on the view could gain ground in the Greek 
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Church that 1 Peter was directed to the Jewish Christians 
scattered in the provinces named (n. 2). It is even more 
strange that this view should find stubborn defenders to- 
day, though modified to the extent of holding that the 
letter was addressed by Peter to Jewish Christian Churches 
existing in Asia Minor before Paul began his missionary 
labours in that region (n. 3). Nothing could be further from 
the truth than to claim that the only argument against 
the assumption of the existence of such Jewish Christian 
Churches in Asia Minor before Paul's labours began is the 
silence of Acts. As already indicated, we have to do here 
with the very explicit testimony both of Acts and of Paul's 
letters. If Jewish Christian Churches existed in Galatia 
and Asia, especially in the larger cities where there were 
numerous Jews, e.g. Pisidian Antioch and Iconium, 
Ephesus and the cities on the Lycus, before the gospel 
was preached in these places by Paul, Darnabas, Epaphras, 
and other co-labourers of theirs unknown to us, then the 
whole representation in Acts is not only incomplete, but 
positively false. In all these districts Paul finds only 
Jews and Gentiles who had never heard the gospel until 
they heard it from him, and who were constrained by his 
preaching to take a stand with reference to it. Even if 
the agreement in Gal. 1i. 6-10 be still falsely interpreted 
to mean that Paul was compelled to give up all missionary 
work among persons of Jewish birth (ef. per contra, vol. 
i. p. 265 £.), it is nevertheless impossible to explain the fact 
that repeatedly Paul begins his preaching in the syna- 
gogue,—indeed, in Ephesus he confined his work to the 
synagogue for the whole of three months (Acts xix. 8),— 
and, on the other hand, fails even to greet the Jewish 
Christian Churehes in the same places, and makes no use 
of the foundation whieh in them was already laid. And 
who were the missionaries who established Churches all 
the way to the coast of the Black Sea before the Christians 
in Antioch gained courage to send Paul and Barnabas out 
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into the world? (Acts xiii. 2). If, in view of 1 Pet. i. 12, 
it be suggested that this was done by persons from Cappa- 
docia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia (Acts ii. 9 £.), 
who heard the preaching at Pentecost, it must be remem- 
bered that these hearers were not pilgrims to the feast, 
who, after the feast, returned to the lands of their birth, 
but Jews from abroad residing in Jerusalem (Acts ii. 5, vi. 9, 
vol. i. 61), who became members of the Church in Jeru- 
salem. It is true that after the death of Stephen many of 
these Christians did attempt successfully to spread their 
faith outside of Palestine (Acts xi. 19 £.). The gospel, how- 
ever, was not carried beyond Antioch and Cyprus by their 
efforts, but, according to all existing accounts, by Paul and 
Barnabas. Moreover, what is to be done with Paul’s own 
testimony? It was “the Churches of Galatia” (Gal. i. 2; 
1 Cor. xvi. 1), not individual Christians in Galatia, who 
received the gospel from Paul, working sometimes in con- 
junction with Barnabas, sometimes with Silvanus (Gal. 
i. 8, iv. 13; vol. i. p. 179), in quite the same way that the 
Church in Corinth received the gospel (Gal i. 9; ef. 
1 Cor. xv. 1-3). Under the figure of the mother (Gal. 
iv. 19) is expressed, if possible, even more strongly 
than by the figure of the father (1 Cor. iv. 15), the 
fact that all the Churches in this province owed their 
origin to Paul Where, then, are the Jewish Christian 
Churches, governed by their own presbyters (1 Pet. v. 
1-4), which are supposed to have existed in the pro- 
vince before Paul's coming? Similarly in Colosse and 
Laodicea, Epaphras brought the gospel not to individual 
Christians of a particular class or race, but to the 
Churehes (Col i. 1, 7,iv. 18, 16) Furthermore, when 
Paul mentions Epznetus (Rom. xvi 5), he speaks of 
him not as a first-fruit of his personal labours in Asia, 
but as the first convert of this province; and from the 
connection in which he is spoken of, he must have become 
acquainted with the gospel in the house of Aquila, who 
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ame to Ephesus for the first time along with Paul (vol. 
mal/, 0. 21). 

The terms that are here used to characterise the Chris- 
jan readers and Churches have been misunderstood from 
very early times, because of their relation to Israel and to 
Jewish conditions. This association is true of vapemiónuo: 
i. 1) and mdpocxor, which is joined with it (ii. 11 ; mapowía, 
. 17), only to the extent that the combination occurs 
wice in the LXX (n. 4). In themselves the words are 
jute secular in character, as is abundantly evidenced 
yy their use in literature and inscriptions. The first 
xpression means the stranger who comes from a foreign 
and, and remains only temporarily in a given place of 
esidence. In distinction from émdyyeiy (Acts ii. 10), it 
mphasises more definitely the merely temporary character 
f the residence. IIdpoxos, on the other hand, which is 
ractieally synonymous with uérowos, more commonly used 
y the older writers, means the resident, that is to say, 
he stranger, who, as distinguished from the citizen, lives 
y the tolerance and under the protection of the State. 
t may also mean the tenant, as distinguished from the 
roperty holder and his family. With these words is 
oined as practically synonymous £évos (Eph. ii. 19; 
leb. xi. 13). J. D. Michaelis (inl. 1445 ff.) thought 
hat the words were used to describe persons who before 
heir conversion were Jewish proselytes. That this is 
iot the case, and that no comparison is implied between 
he readers and such proselytes as regards their relation 
o Christianity, is evident from the simple fact that in 
he two passages in the LXX (Gen. xxiii. 4; Ps. xxxix. 13, 
. 4) where wapemióguos occurs—in both instances joined 
vith wdpocxos, as in 1 Pet. ii. 11—the reference is not to 
trangers living in Israel, but to the patriarchs living in 
trange countries, without fixed abode or permanent 
ossessions, and to pious Israelites whose whole life was 
onceived after the pattern ofthe life of their ancestors. 
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It will be seen that even in the O.T. these two synonymous 
ideas are used to denote, on the one hand, the relation of 
the pious to God, and, on the other hand, their relation 
to earthly rights, possessions, and abode. In conscious 
imitation of this O.T. usage, as evidenced by Heb. xi. 13- 
16, xiii. 14, there grew up the view, already discussed (vol. 
i. p. 81 £), which comes to light in all the N.T. writings, 
that Christians, being citizens of a heavenly commonwealth, 
are strangers, residing only temporarily in this world, or 
residents without rights of citizenship, remaining here 
only by the sufferance of the possessors and rulers of this 
world. While the Jews of the diaspora made every effort 
either to become citizens with full rights in Gentile 
communities, or to secure legal recognition as a separate 
community (n. 4), Christians, even when they possessed 
landed property and rights of citizenship, regarded them- 
selves, nevertheless, as «dpowor xai maperidnuo, thereby 
bearing witness that they possessed and sought a father- 
land not to be found upon this earth (Heb. xi. 14-16). 
That these words are used in quite the same sense in 
1 Peter is shown by ii 11, where these particular char- 
acteristics of the readers are mentioned as a motive for 
a distinctive Christian manner of life, as distinguished 
from that led by the heathen. It is even more clearly 
demonstrated by i. 17, where manifestly the whole 
earthly life of Christians is described as the time of their 
mapoia (cf. iv. 2; Gen. xlvii. 9). This also proves that 
the expressions are not at all meant to imply that the 
readers are persons living far from their earthly home, 
e.g. Jews dwelling outside of Palestine ; for then it would 
follow that they needed only to return to Palestine, in 
order to be exempt from all the moral obligations spoken 
of in i. 17, ii 11. Furthermore, in i. 1f., the language 
shows that the readers are strangers and sojourners in 
the world, not by reason of the external circumstances of 
their life, but because they have been chosen by God, t.e, 
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n accordance with His own original provision, and through 
onversion and baptism (i. 1f.). These words describe 
eaders simply as Christians, and the names of the 
ovinees that follow in the genitive might have been 
dded directly, just as it is possible to say ai éxxAnotae Ths 
[ovéaias (Gal. i. 22), in the sense of ai odcas èv tH "Iovóa(a 
1 Thess. ii. 14). This connection is not interfered with 
yy the intervening 9ueopás, which is used without the 
rticle, and so cannot possibly further describe the readers 
s those elect strangers, ?.e. Christians, who belong to the 
lewish diaspora of Pontus, Galatia, ete. (n. 5) Rather 
loes it serve to emphasise the thought expressed by 
rapeionuot by adding the thought of Jas. i. 1, that as 
ohristians the readers live scattered abroad like the 
sraehtes after they were driven from the Holy Land. 
is indicated above (vol. i. 93, 100, n. 12), this idea grew up 
riginally out of very concrete conditions ; and so here Peter 
robably has in mind the actual conditions of his readers. 
t is, of course, possible in itself to conceive of all the 
Jhristians as dwelling together in one place like the 
formons on the Great Salt Lake, instead of scattered 
broad in little groups over the wide world like oases in 
he desert or islands in the sea (Theoph. ad Autol. ii. 14). 
šut at the beginning of a letter intended for a large 
iumber of Churches seattered over the whole of Asia 
[inor it was very natural to recall their actual condition, 
nd this thought is very properly followed by the 
numeration of all the provinces where these Churches 
vere. But notwithstanding this fact, &aemopás, like the 
receding maperiðnpoi, is used to describe the religious 
ondition of the readers. For it will be observed, the 
hing contrasted with their present scattered condition 
3 not the return of them all to an earthly home, but their 
athering into the kingdom of Christ (Matt. xxiv. 31; 
Didache x.) when the Chief Shepherd shall appear 
1 Pet. v. 4). Still, the fact that up to this time these 
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small Churches had always existed scattered abroad over 
the wide world, outnumbered a hundred or even a 
thousand times by the heathen who surrounded them, 
must have intensified the feeling that as Christians they 
were only strangers and sojourners in the world, as it 
would also tend to make them constantly mindful of the 
inheritance laid up for them in heaven (i. 4). 

In this manner the greeting opens the way for the 
main thoughts of the Epistle. But it contains nothing 
which can obseure the fact, firmly established by historical 
evidence, that the letter was directed to the Gentile 
Christian Churches in Asia Minor founded by Paul and 
his helpers. ‘This is confirmed in the further course of the 
letter itself, particularly by the manner in which character- 
istics of Israel are applied to the readers. Thus in ii. 5, 9, in 
accordance with Ex. xix. 5 £., Isa. xliii. 20, they are called a 
royal priesthood, a chosen race, a holy people, God's peculiar 
people. In ii. 10, by a free application of the words with 
which Hosea (n. 1-3, 25) prophesies the restoration of 
Israel to the rank of God's people, it is said of the 
readers that they who once were no people have become 
a people of God, that they who once were not the objects 
of the divine mercy have now experienced this mercy 
(ii. 5-10). Nor is the fact concealed that they have 
obtained all this mercy and dignity because by faith they 
have followed the call of the gospel by which they have 
been summoned out of darkness into His marvellous light 
(ii. 9, cf. i. 12, 15, 22-25, ii. 2, 7). In contrast to them 
stand not the unbelieving majority of the Jewish people, 
but all who have heard the gospel and not accepted it. 
They are not called the true people of God, or the spiritual 
Israel, in contrast to the Jewish people who have become 
unworthy of this name. On the contrary, the definite 
article is consistently avoided (cf. the opposite usage in 
Jas. i. 1; Gal vi 16; Phil. iii. 3), t.e. without the implica- 
tion of any such contrast these exalted titles are applied 
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| them in Just the same way in which James, Paul, and 
hn speak of the rise of a people of God from among the 
entiles in Acts xv. 14; Gal. ii. 7, 29, iv. 28; Eph. ii. 
l-22 ; Rev. v. 9f. They are not sons of Abraham and 
ughters of Sarah (which simply expresses the same 
ought with reference to women) by reason of birth, 
it have become such through their conversion and the 
aracter of their subsequent life (iii. 6). "That the readers 
e Gentiles, 1s proved most decisively by the way in which 
e words of Hosea, referred to above, are used. Paul, 
ho understood the words as a prophecy of the ultimate 
rdon of Israel, to be fulfilled at the last day (Rom. ix. 
, xi. 26-31), —frequently overlooked by the interpreters 
ithout any apparent necessity,—quotes the substance of 
e passage accurately. Peter, who only uses the language 
the prophet to clothe his own thoughts, modifies the 
ssage essentially to suit his purpose, using, in order to 
scribe the readers before their conversion, the words 

möte ov aos instead of où Xaós Tod cob (Hos. ii. 1, 25; 
1 9, où Xaós pov). Unlike the degenerate Israel, they 
ore not deprived of the rank of the people of God after 
ving once had it, but before their conversion were not 
t a people at all It was not until after they had 
ceived the gospel that the readers, who belonged to the 
ost diverse races, Greeks and Darbarians, Phrygians, Celts, 
ythians, became united into one people, in fact into a holy 
ople of God (Col. iii. 11; Acts xiv. 11, xvii. 26). Having 
come such in consequence of the divine call, the obliga- 
ons devolving upon the people of God in the O.T. passed 
er to them (i 15f.). But the contrast to the holy life, 
uch they must now lead as Christians, is their former 
e in heathen immorality. This is indicated most clearly 

iv. 2-4, where participation in immoral idol worship 

mentioned last in the list of the vices to which they 
ore addicted before their conversion. Moreover, there 
e unequivocal references to this same practice in i. 14, 18. 
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While it is true that hostility to Christ (Acts iii. 17 ; 1 Tim. 
i. 13) and the legalistic bias of the Jews, which made them 
so unfriendly to the gospel (Rom. x. 3), may be described 
as accompanied by äyvora, it will be observed that neither 
of these attitudes is referred to in i. 14, but rather the 
sinful lusts in which the readers lived in the time of their 
ignorance (cf. ii. 11, 24, iv. 1-4). This can mean only 
that ignorance of God and His will which characterised 
the Gentile in distinetion from the Jew (1 Thess. iv. 5; 
2 Thess. i. 8; Gal. iv. 9; 1 Tim. i. 4; 1 Pet. n. 15 ; Aer 
xvii 23, 30) Judged by the Christian standard, there 
were evil traditions even among the Jews (Matt. xv. 2, 
xvi 6), with which it was necessary for Jews to break in 
order to become Christians (Gal. i. 13 f. ; Phil. iii. 7 ff.). 
But, in contrast to these, no Christian in ancient times was 
so foolish as to call the sinful life of heathenism (iv. 3), even 
when led by Jews, a vain manner of life handed down from 
their fathers (i. 18, more explieitly described in Eph. iv. 
17 £) The use of such an expression cannot be justified 
by assuming that a contemptuous judgment of the Jewish 
cultus and the Pharisaie manner of life is here expressed. 
for of such a judgment there is not the slightest suggestion 
throughout the entire letter. In contrast to the holy lite 
which they are now required to live, stand rather the lust: 
of the flesh (i. 14, ii. 11). Furthermore, the clear com: 
parison of the redemption of the readers with that o 
Israel from Egypt, implying as it does a comparison o 
their former walk with the life of Israel while they wer 
in heathen bondage, indicates that they have come from 
heathenism and not out of a life under the Mosaie law 
Only by exegesis of the worst sort can it be made t 
appear from ii. 25 that such language could be usec 
exclusively of Jews who had always been members of the 
household of God (n. 6). To the unbiassed judgment al 
the passages in the letter bearing upon the question as ti 
the character of the readers only confirm what is certainly 
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nown from history concerning the origin and character 
f the Christian Churches in Asia Minor. From this 
oint of view alone is the expressed purpose of the letter 
telligible. 

It is Peter’s intention to encourage his readers, and to 
onfirm them by bearing witness to the fact that it is the 
"ue grace of God into which they have been brought by their 
onversion, and in which they have since stood (v. 12). 
he oppressed condition in which they were at the time is, 
f course, an additional reason why he writes to them. But 
othing is anywhere said which would imply that the 
saders were in danger even under the stress of persecution 
f doubting the truth of their faith. Apart from this, the 
gnificant thing for them is the fact that it is Peter who 
ears witness to the genuineness of their state of grace. 
nasmuch as there is no trustworthy tradition and not the 
ightest hint in the letter itself that Peter had had direct 
ersonal relations with these Christians, had ever been 
mong them, or was personally known to individuals among 
vem (n. 7), it could have been only his ecclesiastical 
osition, known throughout the entire Christian world, 
od the character of the Churches in Asia Minor, equally 
ell known, that gives his letter the significance which he 
idicates at the close. To them as Gentile Christians it is 
n encouragement, and tends to strengthen their faith, that 
1e foremost amongst the apostles, the most distinguished 
postle of the circumcision (Gal. ii. 7), bears such testimony 
) their Christian character. It is with this in view that he 
raises the word of the gospel which was preached to them, 
escribing it as the means of a second birth, and as the 
ving word of God, having the promise of eternal con- 
nuance (i. 23-25). This explains also why he declares 
hat the missionaries who brought this word to them 
reached the gospel in the spirit sent from heaven (i. 12), 
nd finally his assurance that even the O.T. prophets, 
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hope and faith. Peter does not speak in this way con- 
cerning the readers, the instrument of whose regeneration 
is rather the living word of God (i. 23), but where he 
specially speaks of himself and those like himself, and 
before he passes to his address to the readers (i. 4b, n. 10). 

As has already been remarked, the writer of the letter 
had no share in the conversion of the readers, and there 
is nothing to indicate that there had been direct personal 
relations between himself and them. This impression is 
strengthened, especially by what is said in v. 12-14. 
Peter sends special greeting neither to an individual nor 
to a partieular class among the readers, which is all the 
more striking when compared with the very different 
manner in which Paul writes to Churches not founded by 
himself (Rom. xvi 3-16; Col iv. 15-17; vol. i. 387 £.). 
The only greetings which he sends are those from the 
local Chureh where he was, and from Mark, whom he 
calls his son, to all the readers. The latter is only a 
figurative way of saying that Mark, with whose family 
Peter had long been intimate (Acts xii 12), had become 
a believer through Peter's influence (cf. 1 Tim. i. 1; 2 Tim. 
i. 1; Tit. i. 4; Philem. 10). In the same way, the Church 
in Babylon is not spoken of in a prosaic manner, but is 
personified, and in order to bring out its spiritual relation- 
ship to the readers, who are the elect of God (i. 1), is 
called fellow-elect (2 John i. 13, n. 11). 

While this greeting does not necessitate at all the 
assumption of intimate relations between the Church in 
* Babylon" and the Churches in Asia Minor (cf. Rom. xvi. 
16b; Phil iv. 22; Gal i 2), such relations are presup- 
posed by the greeting from Mark. Now, since Mark did 
not accompany Paul on any of his three missionary journeys 
through Asia Minor,—having separated himself from the 
apostle at the beginning of the first journey, and not 
joining him again for a long time (Acts xiii. 13, xv. 38), — 
but in the year 62 or 63 did intend to make a journey 
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from Rome to Asia Minor (Col. iv. 10), this letter could 
not have been written until after Mark had carried out 
this intention, and so had come into personal contact with 
all, or some of the Churches of Asia Minor, or with indi- 
vidual members of them. On the other hand, Silvanus, 
who accompanied Paul on his second missionary journey, 
had become acquainted with many of the Churches in Asia 
Minor, and had helped in the building up, possibly also in 
the founding, of many of them (Acts xv. 40, xvi. 5; ef. Gal. 
iv. 18, vol. i. p.178 f.). For this reason Peter could describe 
Silvanus, through whom he addressed the readers in this 
letter, as a faithful, trustworthy brother, with the evident 
expectation that they would agree with him (v. 12). But 
what does he mean when he says—and the order of the 
words indicates a certain emphasis—* By Silvanus, the 
faithful brother, as I account him, I have written to 
you briefly”? So far as the words themselves are con- 
cerned (n. 12), the expression ypadew ded vivos might 
refer to the person who delivered the letter. But, in 
the first place, it strikes one as strange to find the bearer 
of the letter specifically mentioned, whereas in the other 
N.T. Epistles either the identity of the bearer is not 
disclosed at all, or is left to be inferred from indirect 
statements (Rom. xvi. 1; 1 Cor. xvi. 17; 2 Cor. viii. 
16-24; Eph. vi 21; Col. iv. 7) Furthermore, it is 
impossible to explain why Silvanus should be mentioned 
with so much emphasis in this passage as the bearer of 
the letter, and why the concurrence of the readers in the 
praise bestowed upon him should be expressly asked. If 
this is the meaning, the remark is in all respects without 
point; for if Silvanus delivered the letter as it was 
addressed, then the readers, when the letter was in their 
hands, no longer needed to be told that Peter had believed 
him possessed of the modest amount of trustworthiness 
requisite for this task before he sent him. If, contrary to 
all expectations, Silvanus failed to deliver the letter, then 
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the written testimony at the end of the letter, of the 
writers confidence in Silvanus, which the latter was on 
the point of basely betraying, would be of value neither to 
the persons addressed, who in that case would not receive 
the letter, nor to Peter himself. It scarcely needs to be 
remarked that the statement is even more meaningless 
if Silvanus is here thought of as the amanuensis to whom 
Peter dictated his message ; since Peter could not express 
his deliberate opinion as to the trustworthiness requisite 
for this task—and anything less than trustworthiness 
would imply a degree of deceit on the part of the 
amanuensis entirely incredible—without implying his 
suspicion as to the person in question; and if he had 
any suspicion he could satisfy himself by reading the 
letter through, while in a matter of this sort the readers 
could not have an opinion of any kind. The only alterna- 
tive that remains is the most natural one, namely, that 
Silvanus’ part in the composition was so important and 
so large that its performance required a considerable 
degree of trustworthiness. It is not Silvanus’ letter, 
written merely at Peter's direction; for from beginning 
to end Peter is the one who speaks 1n the letter, without 
even formally mentioning Silvanus as a joint author, as 
Paul sometimes does (1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1) In 
fact, to have done so would have tended to defeat the 
expressed purpose of the letter, namely, to be a testimony 
of the apostle of the circumcision to Gentile Christians 
(above, p.145 £). It purports to bea letter of Peter's; and 
such it is, except that Peter left its composition to Silvanus, 
because he regarded him as better fitted than himself, 
indeed as better fitted than anyone else, to express in an 
intelligible and effective manner the thoughts and feelings 
which Peter entertained toward the Gentile Christians of 
Asia Minor. Just as Peter believed that in the per- 
formance of this duty Silvanus would have the best 
interests of the readers in view, and would write with 
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ippreciation of their needs, so he hopes that the readers, 
vho have come to know Silvanus in part through his 
abours among them as a missionary preacher, will believe 
hat he has faithfully reproduced Peter's sentiments, and 
hat he would not have written what he did in Peter's 
aame if he had known that this was not Peter's mind. 
jo, instead of making the distance between himself and 
he readers seem greater by speaking to them through 
mother, Peter by this means introduces himself to them 
n the most effective way possible. All that we know of 
Silvanus from other sources, his prominent place among 
he officers and prophets of the mother Church, the duty 
vhich he performed in Antioch as their ambassador (Acts 
cv. 22-40), the favourable testimony to his character 
vhich we gather from Pauls Epistles (2 Cor. i. 19; ef. 
. and 2 Thess.), as well as the trustworthiness to which 
"eter bears testimony here, tends to justify the assump- 
ion that he would prove himself worthy of the confidence 
laced in him in the entrusting to him of the composition 
f this letter. We have no « prior? means of determining 
iow comprehensive the conferences between Peter and 
Xlvanus, which necessarily preceded the writing of such 
| letter, may have been. 


1. (P. 134.) The omission from 1 Pet. i. 1 of the two small districts of 
aycia and Pamphylia, of whose Church history in early time we know 
ractically nothing (Acts xiv. 25), will scarcely be accounted strange, especi- 
ly in view of the fact that, prior to 74 A.D., they were not permanently 
rganised into an' independent province (Marquardt, R. Staatsverw.? i. 375 f.). 
)n the other hand, it is peculiar that Pontus and Bithynia, which had been 
inited in one province since 65 p.c. (Marquardt, 351), are separated as far as 
ossible in this list. It is possible that this entire province is designated by 
he name “Bithynia” (cf. Tac. Ann. i. 74, xvi. 18), and that Pontus stands 
or Pontus Polemoniacus, which was a principality until 63 A.D. (Marquardt, 
(60). If 1 Pet. was written in 63 (8 39), account need not yet necessarily be 
aken of the union of this land with Galatia, which is also placed in the year 
3. In any case, the order of the names is peculiar: starting from the north 
oast (Pontus) we go inland to Galatia, then eastward (Cappadocia), then 
vestward (Asia), and, finally, in a northerly direction until we reach the shore 
f the Black Sea again.  Bengel's remark, *Quinque provincias nominat 
0 ordine, quo occurrebant scribenti ex orienti” (cf. v. 13), which has been 
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accepted by Wetstein (ii. 698) and Niebuhr, following Bunsen (Anal. antente. 
i. 134), does not explain the order nor even the name with which the list 
begins, since the person in Babylon facing or journeying toward Asia Minor 
was nearer Cappadocia than Pontus. The differing order in the free repro- 
duction of Origen (see n. 2) has no more significance than the omission of 
Asia in N, of Bithynia in B. Pontus is mentioned elsewhere in the N.T. 
only in Acts ii. 9, xviii. 2; in both cases as the home of Jews (cf. Philo, ad 
Cai.xxxvi). It is perhaps possible that Aquila and Priscilla, who were living 
in Asia Minor sometime after 1 Pet. was written (2 Tim. iv. 19), laboured on 
behalf of the gospel in their native Pontus. In these regions also it is 
natural to seek the Scythian Christians to whom reference is made in Col. 
iii. 11, who may have come hither in consequence of the commerce between 
the northern and southern shores of the Black Sea. Here, too, may have 
been found slaves who had wandered far from their homes. In 112, Pliny 
had to deal with persons (Ep. xcvi. ad Traj.) who claimed that they had 
abandoned the Christian faith twenty years before. They may have been 
Christians for many more years. The fact that, according to the testimony 
of Pliny, Christianity was widely spread in this region, is evidence that it 
was brought hither not very much later than it was preached in the province 
of Asia. For in the second century we have evidence of the existence of 
the episcopates of Sinope (Epiph. Her. xlii. 1) and Amastris (Eus. H. E. 
iv. 23. 6, v. 23. 2). 

2. (P. 137.) Origen, quoted by Eus. iii. 1. 2, IIérpos è év Ilóvro x. Tan. 
x. Bib., Kazmaó. re kal "Agia xexnpvxévat rois êk Staomopas (al. êv Oiagmropà) 
"IovQaío:s €owev. Thus, indirectly, we have characterised the readers of the 
letter, whose title is here made use of. More directly and definitely by Eus. 
himself, iii. 4. 2, rots e£ "E8paicev otow év iac opa Wdvrov—BiOvvias ypáde. 
Cf. the prologue in Zacagni (Mom. coll. 492), Cramer (Cat. viii. 41), 
Matthei (Epist. cath. 44). Just as Eusebius (op. cit.) implies a contrast be- 
tween Peter's work and the missionary labours of Paul among the Gentiles, 
so Didymus (Migne, 39, 1755; cf. the scholion in Matthei, p. 196) treats it 
as an extension of his preaching among the Jews beyond the boundary of 
Palestine. In the West, at least at a later time, a more correct view pre- 
valled, as is proved by the title of the letter (ad gentes), which, in spite of 
the original text, the person who translated Didymus into Latin, a contem- 
porary of Cassiodorus (cf. Forsch. iii. 11, 135), made the old Alexandrian 
employ in his comment on 1 Pet. ii. 9f. 

3. (P. 137.) The view briefly described on p. 136f. has been maintained 
mainly by B. Weiss (Der petrin. Lehrbegriff, 99 ff.) since 1855, and by many 
later writers. It is defended at great length by Kühl in the revision of 
Huther's Kommentar iiber die Briefe Petri und Judae, 5te Aufl. 1887, 6te Aufl. 
1897. 

4, (Pp. 139, 140.) In Gen. xxiii. 4 2m 13, LXX mápoikos kai rapemiónpos, we 
find Abraham among the children of Heth, and distinguished from the 
“people of the land," who owned the ground. There is a retrospective 
reference to this position of the patriarchs also in Ps. xxxix. 13 (xxxviii. 12; 
cf. Gen. xlvii. 9; 1 Chron. xxix. 15). Here belong also Lev. xxv. 23, where 
the same combination of words (but LXX reads mpoonAvrot kai mdporkot) is 
used to designate the Israelites in their own land in contrast to God, the 
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l possessor of the land, and the passages where zaporxos = 73, used of 
ael in Egypt, or of Moses among the Midianites (Gen. xv. 13; Ex. ii. 22, 
iii. 3; Deut. xxiii. S. Where € means the non-Israelite resident in Israel, 
CX seldom (Deut. xiv. 21) renders it by wapocxos, which more often corre- 
mds to 39 (frequently with proOwrds, Ex. xii. 45 ; Lev. xxii. 10, xxv. 6, 
but often by mpoondutos (Ex. xx. 10; Lev. xxv. 35, 47), and even by the 
amaic ye@pas (Ex. xii. 19 ; Isa. xiv. 1 ; cf. Just. Dial. exxii., address), from 
ich was derived the opprobrious term giaur, used in the Islamic period. 
has yet to be proved that mápoixos was ever used in Christian or in post- 
olieal Jewish literature in the sense of proselyte. Cf. further, vol. i. 82, 
1 Lightfoot (St. Clement, ii. 5f.). The difference between the Christian 
1 Jewish points of view is very clearly indicated by the Jewish inscriptions 
Hierapolis (Altertiimer von Hierapolis, by Humann, ete., 1898, S. 138, No. 
2,79 KaTotkig Tov ev ‘lepamdde karoovvrov *lovdaiwv). Here they formed 
separate community (ó Ados ràv 'lovOatev, S. 96, No. 69, 4-6), with their 
n city hall and archives (No. 69, 7, No. 212, 6; cf. S. 174, No. 342). 
also Jos. Ant. xvi. 6, 7. It also deserves notice that the only parallel 
the N.T. Epistles to the designation of the readers, entirely without the 
icle, is to be found in 2 John 1(éxAekxrg xvpia). This is not to be explained 
assuming that there were other Christians to whom the same name might 
applied, since in that case it would be sufficient to say rois odow &v Tort 
, Phil. i. 1), even if rois éxAekrois had preceded. The real explanation is 
t the omission of the article serves here, as in 2 John 1, to emphasise 
re strongly the qualities mentioned, and to make more easily recognisable 
| figurative meaning of phrases used (cf. Jas. i. 18, amapynv teva). Where 
; readers are called Christians in a literal sense, the article is not wanting, 
14. 

5. (P. 141.) It is taken for granted as certain that éxXexrós in i. 1 is 
d in an attributive sense, as is always the case where the word stands in 
attributive relation to another idea (1 Pet. ii. 4, 6, 9 ; 1 Tim. v. 21; Ex. 
7, xxx. 23; 2 Sam. viii. 8); and, on the other hand, that zapemiónpgoc is 
id substantively, as in ii. 11 and in the LXX, where it is used as a 
nslation of a substantive (n. 4). Furthermore, it is assumed that ver. 2 
not dependent upon ¢xdexrois alone, but upon the whole phrase, eKA. . .. 
amopas, for otherwise (rois) é«A. would need immediately to precede xara 
éyywow. Consequently it is not simply change of residence that makes 
| readers maperiðņnpot Qaa ropás, but the Divine election and separation ; 
1 this election, in turn, together with the position of the readers in the 
rid and their attitude toward God, corresponding to a Divine purpose, is 
eto the sanctifying work of the Spirit, and has for its purpose a constant 
dience (cf. i. 14, 22) and a continuously needful purification through the 
od of Christ (cf. 1 John i. 7). Since, besides the Christians here addressed, 
Te were very many others to whom the ékAekrot maperidnpot applied equally 
ll, it is perfectly evident that if the purpose here were to distinguish these 
ristians from others, ékXekroi mapemidnpoa would have to be followed by rois 
rjj àac ropa, especially in view of the fact that it is without the article (cf. 
. 1. 1; vol. i. p. 79 f.,n. 6), or by rots èx rijs Qaa zopás, if the word be used 
its concrete sense (“Jews scattered among the heathen”). In this case 
> connection of ver. 2 would be rendered at least verv difficult, since what 
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is said in this verse has no connection with the alleged membership of the 
readers in the Jewish diaspora, but relates solely to their Christian character 
That the insertion of a simple local name, snch as Ilóvrov xrÀ., does no 
preclude modification by clauses that follow, is proved by 1 Cor. i. 2 
1 Thess. i. l. Consequently iac opás, like so many similar genitives in the 
N.T. (Jas. i. 25, emtAnopovns ; 1 Pet. i. 14, taraxons ; Luke xviii. 6, 77s ddexias) 
is purely attributive — rec zappévois, and like ékAekrois mapemidjpors, applic 
able to all Christians. 

6. (P. 144.) Kühl claims that ézirpédeo8a:, in ii. 25 (which would appl; 
also to the intransitive active, the sense of which is not essentially different) 
means in this passage, according to the predominant usage of the N.T. 
“to turn one's self again to that which one has formerly been.” This mean 
ing does not suit in those passages where the word is used of the conversioi 
of the Gentiles (1 Thess. i. 9; Acts xi. 21, xiv. 15, xv. 19, xxvi. 18, 20 ; emo 
tpodpy rà». €Üvàv, Acts xv. 2), which proves that this cannot possibly be th 
meaning of a word which is used alike of the conversion of Jews (Act 
iii. 19, ix. 35; 2 Cor. iii. 16) and of the conversion of sinners generall: 
(Jas. v. 16f.; Mark iv. 12; Luke i. 16£., xxii. 39). Nor is this meanin; 
possible in passages like Matt. ix. 92 ; Mark v. 30, viii. 33 (cf. Matt. xvi. 23) 
Acts ix. 40, xvi. 18; Rev. i. 12 ; nor in Gal. iv. 9, where záXw would thei 
be superfluous. The only passages remaining where troorpépey (cf. th 
variant readings in Luke ii. 20; 2 Pet. ii. 21) and dvaxaparev (Luke x. | 
= Matt. x. 13) are used in practically the same sense are Mark xiii. 16 
Matt. x. 13, xii. 44; Luke viii. 55, xvii. 4; Acts xv. 36; but here there is n 
reference to conversion. The attempt to give the word this meaning is no 
any more successful if “bishop” be taken as referring to God, not to Christ 
as is done by Kühl and Weiss, without any good reason (ef. per contra, v. 4 
Then it has also to be assumed that God was the Shepherd and Bishop o 
the souls of alleged Jewish Christians in Asia Minor before they fell into | 
heathen manner of life (iv. 2-4), from which manner of life it is assume 
they have now returned again to their God. In proof of this fantasti 
representation of the personal history of all the Christians in Asia Minor 
—uite as unknown to Peter as to ourselves,—it is claimed that in speakin; 
of their wanderings (7Aav@pevor, not tAav@peva), Peter compares them t 
sheep, which implies that they have always belonged to the flock of God, v. 
the people of Israel. But suppose that Peter not only compared them wit! 
sheep who had gone astray, but called them that in so many words, are w 
to assume that the sheep in Matt. xxv. 32 or John x. 16 are only Jews? I 
order to escape these interpreters, Peter ought to have called his reader 
swine or dogs (Matt. vii. 16, xv. 20). Possibly not even this would hav 
sufficed, since in Phil. iii. 2 Jewish Christians are called dogs ! 

7. (P. 145.) The sole source of the tradition that Peter laboured ii 
Pontus and other provinces of Asia Minor is 1 Pet. i. 1. This is proved b; 
the language of Origen (above, p. 152, n. 2), who refers to this work as onl; 
probable. Cf. what Origen says with the more definite but very brief remark 
in Epiph. Her. xxvii. 6; Ephrem, Expos. ev. conc. 286. With regard to th 
other Syrians who refer to such work on Peters part, see $ 39, n. 3. In: 
later recension of the Acts of Andrew (ed. Bonnet, 1895, pp. 9, 14, no 
included in the collected edition of the Acta apocr., ed. Lipsius et Bonnet) 
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re is to be found a confirmation of an alleged journey of Peter and 
drew to Sinope: kaĝòs abrós Ilérpos év r xabodKy abrov emistody ypape 
prvGEvat Iidvrov xal laAaríav ; cf. Epiph. Mon., ed. Dressel, p. 45. So 
3 story is not even a legend, to say nothing of a primitive legend (as 
rmed by Lipsius, Die apokryph. Apostelges. ii. 1. 4), but is dmply the 
rication of exegesis. 
. (P. 146.) John is the only one of the Sues who preserves the 
vinal Ky$ás (John i. 42); but the fact that he adds immediately a trans- 
on, and from this point on throughout the book—indeed, before this point 
ses only Ilérpos (i. 40), shows that the readers were as unfamiliar with 
bas as they were with Mecouds (for Xpiords) or pai (for didacKados) ; cf. 
8, 41. That this was true even more widely, is proved by the entire 
idance of Kn@as in the Synopties and in Acts even where the names ot 
disciples are given (Mark iii. 16; Luke vi. 14; especially peculiar is its 
ission in Matt. xvi. 16-18, where the Aramaic ae is used). Paul's 
stant use of Keġâs in 1 Cor. (i. 12, iii. 22, ix. 5, xv. 5) is explained by 
fact that he has in mind the followers of Cephas Don Palestine, of w hose 
guage we learn in 1 Cor. xvi. 22; vol. i. 288 ff. In Galatians the tradition 
rers, and is also rendered uncertain by the fact that the versions give no 
e support for the correct reading, inasmuch as the Syriac versions use 
jha everywhere, and the Latin as well as the Greek texts of the West 
lost without exception offer Petrus. If, as the present writer believes to 
the case, IIérpos is to be read in Gal. ii. 7, 8 (but in i. 18, i1. 9, 11, 14 Kndas, 
om. Gal. 68) the very remarkable change in ii. 9 to the Aramaic form of 
name, after the Greek form had been used twiee in ii. 7-8, is very natur- 
7 explained by the fact that thereby, just as by the use of ortdo, Paul 
ires to give the form of speech used by the Judaistie teaehers who had 
1e to Galatia from Palestine. He then retains in ii. 11, 14 the form of 
name used by these teachers, since he wishes to place in its proper light 
incident which had been misrepresented by them in a hostile spirit. 
is motive also suits i. 18. Cf. in addition also 8 41, n. 9. "The fact that a 
nber of ancient writers discover in several N.T. passages a Cephas distinct 
m Peter deserves mention only as a matter of curiosity: see Clemens Al. 
Eus. H. E. i. 19.9. (Cephas is here held to be one of the seventy dis- 
les; cf. Forsch. iii. 68, and above, vol. i. 267£.) ; Apost. Const. chap. i. (Doctr. 
I. Apost., ed. Funk, p. 50) ; Chron. pasch., ed. Bonn, i. 421. Cf. Jerome in 
r ii. (Vall. vii. 408). 
9. (P. 147.) Modern usage (“to give testimony, witness for Christ,” and 
ilar expressions) very easily obscures the meaning of biblieal expressions 
ich sound the same. Christ Himself would not be the faithful and true 
ness (Rev. i. 5, iii. 14) had not His revelation in the world of the truth of 
vation been based upon His own immediate knowledge (Jolin iii. 11, 32, 
31, viii. 14, xviii. 37; 1 Tim. vi. 13). Seeing and testifying are insepar- 
e(Rev.i.2; John i 31; 1 John i. 2, iv. 14). The disciples iot Jesus could 
be His witnesses unless with their own eyes they had seen Him who 
:d on earth and died and rose again, and unless they had perceived through 
their senses His entire manifestation of ITimself (John xv. 27, xxi. 24; 
ts i. 8, 21 f., ii. 32; iii. 15, v. 93, x. 39, 41; 1 Jolin i. 1-3; 2 Pet. i. 16-18); 
‘could Paul, had he not seen aud heard Bin at least once (Acts xxii. 15, 
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xxvi. 16; 1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8, 15; and, on the other hand, cf. the distinctioi 
made in Acts xiii. 31 £.). With reference to Stephen, cf. Acts xxii. 20 wit] 
vii. 55. That Peter means in this strict sense to designate himself a witnes 
of the sufferings, and so of the life of Jesus, is proved by the clause whic} 
follows, ó kai ris peAdovons dmokaAvmTTeoÓa, SéEns kowcovés, which does no 
mean participation purely in thought or in speech, but in fact and in person 
Although the suffering of Christians born later than the time of Christ may 
be called fellow-suffering with Him (Rom. viii. 17 ; 2 Tim. ii. 111. ; 2 Cor 
i. 5), that does not of itself make anyone a witness of the sufferings of Christ 
And even if it did, in the whole of 1 Pet. no trace is to be found of persona 
suffering on the part of Peter. If the participation in the glory of Christ foi 
which Peter hopes, of which, according to Mark ix. 3-12, 2 Pet. i. 16-18 
Luke xxiv. 34, John xxi. 2-23, 1 Cor. xv. 5, Acts x. 40f., he already had : 
foretaste, is to be construed as in correlated contrast to the statement that he 
was a witness of His sufferings, then this last statement must imply also tha 
Peter was an eye-witness of the Passion of Jesus. 

10. (P. 148.) That à! dvagrdcews krA., i. 3, is to be taken with (óca 
instead of with dvayevvioas (thus Bengel, Hofmann), is extremely improbable 
(1) (av used attributively without the article cannot well be modified by ar 
adverbial clause (cf. i. 23, ii. 4f. ; John vii. 38; Acts vii. 38; Rom. xii. 1). 
(2) it would require, not did with the genitive, but êd with the accusative 
(John vi. 57; Rom. viii. 10), or e£ dvaeráceos (John iii. 5 ; Rom.i. 4; 2 Cor 
xiii. 4). Of course, the interchange between “we” and “you,” which may be 
compared to the similar interchange in Eph. i. 3, 13, Gal. iii. 23-iv. 7, is nol 
to be understood as implying an absolute contrast applicable without exception 
toevery single sentence. That would imply, for example, that Peter and men 
like him had already ceased to believe without seeing (i. 8); or that their 
inheritance was no longer preserved in heaven, but had been already received 
by them on earth ; or that the readers had not been born again unto a living 
hope ; or that the resurrection of Christ had no significance for their regenera- 
tion (cf. per contra, 1 Pet. 111.21). It will be noticed, however, that where Peter 
describes the Christian state from the point of view of himself, he expresses 
himself in accordance with his own experience, just as in speaking of the Chris- 
tian state of the readers he emphasises what is peculiar about their relation to 
the blessings of redemption in distinction from hisown. That ini. 3, 4 he 
transfers himself vividly in imagination to the moment when he and his fellow- 
disciples were begotten again to a life of hope through the self-witness of the 
Risen Christ, is very clearly shown by the rernpypévny ... eis tpas; since, if 
he merely intended to say here without reference to any specific point of 
time that all Christians would have to wait until the parousia in order to 
receive the inheritance which is laid up for them in heaven, it would have 
been necessary to use the expression typovpévny ipiv, or rather jyiv. But 
Peter is speaking from the point of view of the resurrection of Jesus. He 
and his fellow-disciples did not then immediately enter upon the possession 
of their inheritance (cf. Acts i. 6), but were quickened to a lively hope of the 
same, while the inheritance itself was deposited in heaven with Christ who 
had been raised to heaven (cf. Col. i. 12, iii. 2), where the inheritance had 
since been preserved. This took place, however, with a view to those who 
were to be called later, among whom the readers belonged. In order that 
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ese might be called and converted, the first disciples had to be content with 
pectation and hope of the inheritance which was not to be received until 
terward, 

11. (P. 148) The interpretation of 7 €» Ba8vAGv ovvexdexTy to mean Peter's 
fe, advanced, e.g. by Mill (Nov. Test. p. 718), and Bengel in his Gnomon, is 
t found, to the writer's knowledge, in any ancient author. It is true that 
emens Al. (Forsch. iii. 92, 102) understood by éxXekr5 xvpía, 2 John 1, 
puandam Babyloniam Electam nomine," a real woman named * Eklekte," 
‘hough this does not prevent him from interpreting the phrase allegorically 
th reference to the Church. The fact that he places her in Babylon can 
rdly be explained otherwise than by assuming that he identifies this 
dekte, or her sister mentioned in 2 John 13, whose name likewise must 
ve been Eklekte (if, indeed, ris ékAexrzs is not to be taken only as an 
positive to cov), with the Suneklekte of 1 Pet. v. 13. But of the opinion 
at she was the wife of Peter, of whom Clement relates stories elsewhere 
rived from apocryphal sources (Strom. vii. 63— Eus. H. E. iii. 30. 2; GK, 
828), the present writer finds no trace either in Clement or in any ancient 
iter. The Commentary of Didymus ends with 1 Pet. iv. An orator by 
e name of Chrysostom (Montfaucon, i. 821) is able to justify the contention 
at Peter had a wife only on the ground that mention is made in the Gospels 
his mother-in-law. Asa matter of fact, the opinion common in the early 
iureh, that, according to Matt. xix. 27, Peter forsook even his wife (Orig. 
n. xv. 21 in Matth. vol. iii. 683), and the consequent rejection of the 
;erpretation of 1 Cor. ix. 5 to mean the wives of the apostles,—a view held 
Clemens A]. Strom. iii. 53 (Jerome, c. Jovin. i. 26),—prevented the inter- 
etation of 1 Pet. v. 13 to mean Peter's wife. The first trace of this inter- 
etation which the present writer finds is that in the somewhat confused 
sount of Barhebreeus concerning various opinions on 1 Pet. v. 13 and Acts 
. 12f. (ed. Klamroth, pp. 15, 29). On the other hand, the interpretation 
the word to mean the Church of the place in question is represented by 
e insertion of éxkAgoía before ovvexXexTy in N, several cursives, Pesh. (“The 
ct Church”), Vulg. (Ecclesia qua est in B. conelecta), Jerome (Vall. vi. 757), 
amer (Cat. viii. 82). That this is the correct interpretation is proved (1) 
the fact that otherwise the relationship to Peter of the person sending 
etings would have to be expressed, whereas the use of ovv- to express the 
ation of the one sending greetings to those to whom the greetings are sent 
entirely intelligible and sufficiently anticipated by i. 1 and ii. 9; (2) by the 
t that a greeting from the wife of Peter to the whole Church of Asia Minor 
uld presuppose a peculiar ecclesiastical importance on her part, which is 
.the more improbable because of the fact that Peter had had no direct 
ations with the readers ; (3) by the fact that there is no plausible way in 
iich to explain the mention of the place where this woman was residing, 
ich at that time could not have been the place of Peter's residence. 

12. (P.149.) Ignatius, Philad. xii. 9 ; Smyrn. xii. 1, ypado ipiv da Bovppo, 
taken alone, quite as ambiguous as 1 Pet. v. 12. But from the analogy of 
nat. Kom. x. 1, ypá$o ipiv d? 'E$eoíiov, which manifestly describes the 
hesian Christians, among them Crocus (cf. Ign. Eph. ii. 1), who is men- 
ned immediately in the same passage, as the forwarders and bearers of the 
ter, and of Polyc. (ad Phil. xiv. 1), it is clear that Burrus also is simply 
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the bearer of the letter (cf. the writers Ignatius, 242 f., 262). So in the very 
common notes at the end of the Pauline Epistles, d:a doíf9ns, etc. (Tischendorf, 
ii. 457, 568, etc.). On the other hand, it is clear that the same words can be 
used to describe the composition of a letter. Concerning the epistle which 
Clement wrote by commission and in the name of the Roman Church, with- 
out anywhere disclosing his own identity, Dionysins writes to the Romans 
(in Eus. H. E. iv. 93. 11): rv mwporépav piv bid KXguevros ypadeicav (émo- 
roAjv bópàv). Acts xv. 23 is ambiguous; for, while without any question 
Judas and Silas are described as the bearers of the communication from 
the Jerusalem Church (xv. 22, 25-27, 30), it is possible that they were also 
commissioned by the assembly to prepare it. The expression ypdwravres dia 
xetpos airdv, and the fact that it is used independently along with mépya 
(xv. 22, 25, 27), favour the latter view, which is also more in keeping with 
the character of the men and the commission given them. The analogous 
understanding of 1 Pet. v. 12 is anticipated by Jerome, who undertakes to 
explain the difference in style between 1 Pet. and 2 Pet. by assuming that 
he made use of different interpretes (Epist. cxx. 11, ad Hedib.). Jerome makes 
no mention of Silvanus, nor does he think of a subsequent translation of 
letters written by Peter himself in a different language ; but of the writing 
of the letters by helpers having more linguistic ability than Peter, com- 
missioned by him, and in his name (cf. GK, ii. 881). In modern times a more 
or less strong influence upon the form and contents of 1 Pet. has been attri- 
buted to Silvanus by H. Ewald (Sieben Sendschreiben des N T, 1870, S. 3, 73), 
W. Grimm (TAStKr, 1872, S. 688 ff.), Spitta (Der 2 Pt. u. Ju. 1885, S. 531). 


$ 39. TIME AND PLACE OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
PETER. 


The location of the Church from which greeting is sent 
to those in Asia Minor, and thus the locality where Peter 
was residing at the time, is described as Babylon. This 
does not appear to be intended as news, by which the 
readers are informed for the first time of Peter’s place 
of residence. Such a communication would be without 
parallel in all other N.T. Epistles, and totally different in 
form from similar communications in other letters (n. 1). 
Assuming that the readers already know where Peter 
is staying, the name Babylon seems rather to be intended 
to describe the conditions by which he himself and the 
Church where he resides are surrounded. In v. 9 1t was 
suggested that the whole Church throughout the world 
had to endure the same sufferings as the readers. So 
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re attention seems to be called to the fact that the 
all portion of the *“ brotherhood” from whom Peter 
ids greeting, and Peter himself, are in the capital of the 
pire, and so just as much strangers, far removed from 
> and of promise and the city whose true citizens are 
ristians, as the readers, who are so sorely in need of 
isolation (above, p. 140f.). If, also, we take into con- 
eration the fact that the Church sending greetings is 
rsonified, being represented as the sister of the Churches 
Asia (above, p.148), and that Mark is called the son of 
ter only in a figurative sense, it follows, even on purely 
sgetical grounds, that it is home, the capital of the 
pire, which is called Babylon, the place of the writer's 
idence. If the Babylon at the southern extremity of 
» Nile delta, or the ancient city of that name on the 
phrates, long destroyed (n. 2), be meant, it is impossible 
explain how every trace of the tradition of the work of 
ter on the Nile or the Euphrates could disappear from 
| Church as a whole, and, in particular, from the Churches 
the lands in question. And this difliculty is increased 
the fact that it is not a question of an accidental 
ourn, but, as the names of two such prominent mission- 
es as Silvanus and Mark along with that of Peter prove, 
important missionary labours on the part of Peter in 
ise countries. The Church in Alexandria and Egypt 
ver attributed its founding to Peter, but always to Mark 
51,n. 8). And for centuries nothing was known in the 
dition of the Syrian Church as to a residence of Peter 
Babylon, until some scholars of the Middle Ages under- 
k to prove it from 1 Pet. v. 13 (n. 3). If there had 
sted such traditions as made possible the literal inter- 
station of the name Babylon, which was also the most 
sural one, the interpretation that makes 1 Pet. v. 13 
er to Rome—which came more and more to be accepted, 
1 which can be traced back to the beginning of the 
ond century—could certainly not have been universally 
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accepted ; in fact, could scarcely have arisen at all. The 
entire absence of such traditions makes it impossible tc 
believe—more so, in case the letter is spurious, than if the 
letter is genuine—that the writer would lead his reader: 
to suppose that he was in Egypt or Babylonia. On the 
contrary, even assuming that the letter is spurious, the 
age and general acceptance of the interpretation of 1 Pet 
v. 18, which makes it refer to Rome, are proofs that Pete: 
visited Rome. Rightful opposition to the extravagant 
claims which for more than a thousand years the Bishop: 
of Rome have made on the basis of this fact, ought not sc 
persistently to mislead Protestant scholars into the denia 
of the well-attested fact itself (n. 4). 

If, then, it be accepted as certain that 1 Peter wa 
written in Rome, or purports to have been written there 
the time of its composition is fixed within comparativel 
narrow limits. The story that Peters Roman episcopat 
lasted from twenty to twenty-five years did not appea 
until after the beginning of the fourth century, and all th 
more ancient traditions affirm that Peter did not come t 
Rome unti! the time of Paul's activity there ; while the fev 
definite accounts which we have from the second centur 
place the whole of Peter's residence and his martyrdom i 
the interval between Paul's first imprisonment in Rom 
and the second, whieh ended with his execution. To thi 
are to be added all the indications that Peter was crucifie 
late in the summer or in the autumn of the year 64 in th 
Vatiean gardens, in order to satisfy the fury of Ner 
(n. 4). Moreover, with these ancient traditions agrees th 
negative testimony of the N.T. writings which cover thi 
period. Leaving out of account Acts xxvii. 30 f., th 
silence of Paul concerning contemporaneous work in Rom 
on the part of Peter in the letters of the first Roma 
captivity, especially in passages like Col iv. 10 f an 
Phil. i 14-18, would be inexplicable if Peter were preack 
ing there at the time. It is even more inconceivable tha 
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eter, in a letter to the Churches in Asia Minor founded 
yy Paul and his helpers, should send greetings from the 
voman Church and from Mark, and say nothing about 
aul, if Paul were living and working in the same com- 
nunity. Even assuming that the letter was written 
hortly after the death of Paul, Peter's entire silence 
egarding him could not be explained as due to tender 
egard for the Christians of Asia Minor, who were in so 
auch need of comfort in other respects, but would have to 
e regarded as an extremely unnatural thing, no matter 
rhether the readers learned of the apostle's death shortly 
efore receiving Peter's letter, or were informed of it for 
he first time by the person who brought the same. On 
he other hand, everything fits together naturally, provid- 
1g we follow the tradition, freed from later fictions. If 
lark, who, up to the time when Colossians was written, 
as known in Colosse only by name as the cousin of 
arnabas, journeyed from Rome to Asia Minor shortly 
fter the sending of Colossians, sometime during the autumn 
f 62 or the spring of 63 (Col. iv. 10), such a relation of 
[ark to the Asian. Churches would have been then estab- 
shed as is presupposed in 1 Pet. v. 13. It is at least 
ossible that this journey of Mark in the East was 
xtended to Jerusalem, his native city, and that he 
formed his “father,” Peter, of the condition of things 
1 Rome. If Peter heard of the troubles which Jewish 
hristian preachers were making for Paul in Rome (vol. i. 
42, 543), and learned of Paul's intention immediately 
fter being liberated, as he expected to be, to go from 
ome to the far West, it is possible that he felt called 
go at once to the capital of the empire, now that Paul 
ad left it. This was not in any sense a violation of the 
zreement made with Paul and Barnabas some twelve 
ears before (vol. i. p. 266), since the Church in Rome from 
s beginning was anything but a Church founded by the 


oostle to the Gentiles, being composed largely of native 
VOL. Il. II 
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Jews, part of whom were Jewish Christians from Palestine 
(vol. i. pp. 421—434). If Peter reached Rome, apparently 
in company with Mark, in the autumn of 63, or even as 
late as the spring of 64, Paul was no longer there. If 
Paul had undertaken a missionary journey to Spain 
of uncertain duration, it was all the more natural for 
Peter, following Paul's example, to assume the care of the 
Churches in Asia, as he does in writing 1 Peter. By 
making use of the assistance of Silvanus, whom many of 
the Christians addressed in the letter had come to know 
in his capacity as Pauls helper, he was able the more 
easily to strike the note that would find an echo in the 
hearts of the Christians in Asia Minor who had been 
instructed by Paul and his helpers. When Paul found 
time again to visit the East, and long before he was 
imprisoned again in Rome and executed, Peter had suffered 
martydom in that city. Peter laboured there at most not 
more than a year, possibly only part of a year. Since 
there is nothing in 1 Peter to indicate that Peter had 
recently come to Rome, and since, on the other hand, his 
residence there seems to be already known to the readers 
when he writes, it is probable that the letter was not 
written until sometime in the course of the year 64, a few 
months before its author's death. 

1. (P. 158.) Paul always left it to the persons by whom his letters were 
dispatched to say from what point they brought his letters to the readers. 
Only in rare instances does he mention a city in such a way that his residence 
there can be inferred, e.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 8. There is a certain hint in Rom. 
xvi. 1, cf. xvi. 23, which can easily be as misleading as 1 Thess. iii. 1. On the 
other hand, see Ign. Magn. xv. dowafovra tpas “Eqéotot arò Spóprgs, 00cv xai 
ypape vpgiv ; cf. Eph. xxi. ; Trall. xi. ; Rom. x. ; Philad. xi. ; Smyrn. xii. 

2. (P. 159.) Babylon in Egypt, situated between Memphis and Heliopolis, 
on the site which afterwards became Cairo, was a city of no small importance 
(Strabo, xvii. p. 807), and is also occasionally mentioned in ecclesiastical 
literature: Athan. Hist. Arian ad mon. 72 ; Theodoret on Ezek. xl. (Schulze, 
ii. 929); Epiphanius (Mon., ed. Dressel, p. 6) goes so far as to call it ra 
peyddnv BaBvAóv. Regarding the rapid decline of the ancient Babylon on the 
Euphrates, see the review in Pawly-Wissowa, RE, ii. 2679f%. Strabo (xvi. p. 
738) applies to it the verse, **'The great city has become a wilderness"; Pliny 
says (H. N. vi. 122) : cetero (t.e. with the exception of the temple of Bel, which 
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ill remained) ad solitudinem rediit ; Pausanius says (viii. 33. 3; cf. i. 16. 3), 
aking not with reference to his own time, but with reference to the 
me of the founding of Seleucia, that only the walls of Babylon were left. 
f the Jews in Babylon, t.e. in Babylonia (cf. Philo, Leg. ad Cai. xxxi. 36), it 
possible that some few found lodging among the ruins of the ancient city 
"heodoret on Isa. xiii., Schulze, ii. 264) ; but the great majority of them dwelt 
. the neighbouring cities of Seleucia, Nehardea, and the villages (Jos. Ant. 
riii. 9. 1-9). 

3. (P. 159.) Probably Papias favoured the interpretation of Babylon which 
ade it refer allegorically to Rome (GK, i. 888); for, according to Eus. 
. E. ii. 15, the story told by Clemens Alexandrinus in the sixth book of 
s Hypotyposes about the origin of Mark in Rome during the time when 
ater was preaching there, is supported by the testimony of Papias (see below, 
51, n. 10). The further tradition given by Eusebius in the same passage, 
at Peter wrote 1 Pet. in Rome, and that Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13) is a figura- 
ve expression for Rome, cannot be traced back to Clement, a witness named 
fore and alongside of Papias; for although in his comment on 1 Pet. v 
| he takes advantage of the occurrence of the name of Mark in order to 
eak of the Roman origin of his Gospel, he says nothing about the place 
here 1 Pet. was written, either in this passage or anywhere else in his com- 
entary. Indeed, elsewhere he identifies Babylon with the ancient city in 
e land of the “ Parthians” (Forsch. iii. 83, 95, 102, 72 f. ; above, p. 157, n. 11). 
was therefore probably Papias who interpreted Babylon in 1 Pet. v. 13 to 
ean Rome, as Rufinus understood him to do. With this agrees the fact 
at Papias quotes passages from 1 Pet. (according to Eus. H. E.iii. 39. 16) ; 
at he places high value upon the Apocalypse, which might easily suggest 
ch an interpretation of Babylon ; and, finally, the fact that he interpreted 
her biblical passages allegorically (Patr. apos. ed. minor, p. 74). This 
terpretation was from the first the prevailing one in the Church, and 
ntinued to be so; cf. Jerome, Vir. Ill. viii. ; or Hilary (of Arles?) on 1 Pet. 
13 (Spicil. Casin. iii. 1. 241, where we have also the purely allegorical in- 
rpretation in confusione gentium) ; Andreas on Rev. p. 76, xai 7j mpeoBurépa 
‘Poun BagvAóv év vj émwroMj Ilérpov mpocayopeverat ; Cramer, Cat. viii. 
i; Schol. in Matt. pp. 80, 205; and Tischendorf. Similarly there does not 
ist any tradition worthy of credence concerning the residence of Peter on 
e Euphrates. That Clement was not familiar with any such tradition, is 
ficiently proved by the fact that he says nothing about it in connection 
th 1 Pet. v. 13 and 2 John 1, 13 (above, p. 157). In the Acts of Philip, 
aich were not written before 400, and which are absurd in character (Acta 
ocr., ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, ii. part 2. 16. 7; cf. Forsch. vi. 18-24), it is 
lated that Philip went to the land of the Parthians, and in a certain place 
te moder) found Peter. If there were any connection between this story 
d 1 Pet. v. 13, it would be indicated by the use of the name Babylon. 
or is there any independent tradition behind the story ; for, in addition, 
lilip finds there John (op. cit. p. 162), who had just as little to do with 
e Parthians as did Philip himself. Cosmas Indicopleustes, who questioned 
e genuineness of the Catholic Epistles (GK, ii. 232), cites 1 Pet. v. 13 
ce (Montfaucon, Coll. nov. Patrum, ii. 147 £.), without so much as saying 
at it was written by Peter, making the reference apparently only in 
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order not to omit mention of the fact that there is in the N.T. an uncertain 
suggestion of an early spread of Christianity in Mesopotamia. He makes 
Thaddeus the missionary of Persia. According to the more ancient tradition, 
Thomas was the apostle to Parthia, to which territory Babylon belonged 
(Origen in Eus. H. E. iii. 1. 1; Clement, Recogn. ix. 29; Ephr. Expos. ev. 
concord. 286; Rufin. H. E. 1. 6 ; Socr. H. E. i. 19). This is not contradicted 
by the other tradition, likewise ancient, which makes Thomas the apostle of 
India; indeed, there is a certain connection between the two, since in the 
latter at least the bones of Thomas, who died in India, are represented as 
being brought to Mesopotamia, or more specifically to Edessa (Acta Thome, 
Supplement, Cod. apocr., ed. Bonnet, 94. 10, 131. 18, 159. 15; Acta apocr., 
ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, ii. part 2, 286. 11 ; Ephr. Carm. Nisib. xlii.; Chron. Edess. 
cc. xxxviii. lxi., ed. Hallier, 61 f., 103, 111; Rufin. H. E. ii. 5; also Chrysostom, 
Montf. xii. 237, makes reference to the same). On the other hand, neither 
are there traces of any tradition of Peter's activity in Dabylon among the 
interpreters of the Antiochian school, nor in the Syrian national Church. The 
“Teaching of Addai,” the essential parts of which were known to Eusebius 
(H. E. i. 13), makes Thomas the principal leader of missionary work.in the 
East, who sent Addai, one of the seventy or seventy-two disciples, to Edessa 
(ed. Phillips, p. 5). On the other hand, it is Peter who sends the Epistles 
of Paul from Rome to the Syrian Christians (p. 46). This legend knows 
nothing of an Antiochian episcopate of Peter, but is familiar only with his 
Roman episcopate ; for it is only through the mediation of Peter's Roman 
colleague that Serapion of Antioch receives ordination as a bishop, an impri- 
matur which goes back ultimately to Peter. Among the places where Peter 
preached, Ephrem mentions besides Rome only the districts in Asia Minor 
mentioned in 1 Pet. i. 1 (Expos. ev. conc. 286 ; above, p. 154 ; ef. Hymn. ed. Lamy, 
i. 342, 712, Peter in Rome; Carm. Nisib. lix. 2f.; Expos. ev. conc. 231, 237, 
crucified head downward) The Syriac “Teaching of the Apostles,” of a 
somewhat late date, mentions Addai as the missionary of northern Mesopo- 
tamia, and his follower Aggai as the founder of the Churches in “the regions 
about Babylon” and in the lands lying farther east. On the other hand, 
according to this same account, Peter founded Churches in Antioch and the 
parts of Syria adjacent, in Pontus and other provinces of Asia Minor, before 
he went from Antioch to Rome, where, with Paul, he suffered martyrdom 
under Nero (Cureton, Ancient documents, 33, 34, 35). It also quotes among 
the letters of the apostles, ** What Simon wrote from Rome” (p. 32), i.e. 1 Pet., 
and interprets Babylon to mean Rome. Cf. the note at the end of a MS of 
the sixth or seventh century (Wright, Catal. p. 82), “The end of the letter 
of the apostle Peter, written from Rome.” Similarly the confused views 
about Rome or Rhode,a daughter of Peter, of which Barhebreeus gives an 
account in connection with 1 Pet. v. 13 ; Acts xii. 12, 13 (above, p. 157, n. 11), 
are to be traced back ultimately to the interpretation of Babylon to mean 
Rome. [Barhebreeus himself understands the “ Church,” which he read in 
the Syriac text of 1 Pet. v. 13 (above, p. 157), to mean “ The assembly of the 
apostles in Jerusalem”; and “ Babylon" he takes as referring to the upper 
room, Acts i. 13, where he represents the Pentecostal miracle and many 
others to have taken place. Possibly with this view of Barhebrzus is to 
be connected the no less remarkable statement about 1 Pet. to be found in 
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Syncellus, ad A. M. 5540 (ed. Bonn, 627), dAdou 06 drò "lóm ms pari yeypapbat, 
where there is an evident attempt to connect the letter with Acts ix. 36-x, 
23.] The Syriac “Teaching of Simon Kepha” (Cureton, Anc. doc. 35-40) 
deals only with the twenty-five years of Peter's labours in Rome. The Acta 
Maris (ed. Abbeloos, 1885, dated by the editor in the fifth or sixth century) 
speak of Peter in Rome (pp. 31, 35), and describe the founding of the Church 
in Babylonia by Mare (47 ff.) without any suggestion of earlier, perhaps fruit- 
less, preaching by the apostle in the same regions. George, bishop of the 
Arabians (translation by Ryssel, S. 58), writing in the eighth century, speaks 
of “ Peter and Paul in Antioch and Rome and the regions adjacent," but 
says nothing more. Likewise Solomon of Bassora, writing in 1220 (transla- 
tion by Schénfelder, S. 77), says, “In Antioch one year, in Rome twenty- 
seven.” The only missionaries of Mesopotamia in general—particularly of 
Babylonia—known to Ebedjesu (Assemani, Bibl. or. iii. 2. 4) are Thomas, 
Bartholomew, Addai, and Mare. When, therefore, Amrus and Jeshujab 
(Assemani, iii. 2. 6f.; cf. also Abbeloos, p. 10) claim with express reference 
to 1 Pet. v. 13 that Peter also was in Babylon, it is perfectly clear that this 
is not Syrian tradition, but only a product of later erudition. Lipsius 
claim, based upon these quotations (Apokr. apostelgesch. ii. part 1. 3, n. 3, 
ii. part 2. 145), that from the first the Syrian Church was unanimous in its 
interpretation of 1 Pet. v. 13 to mean Babylon proper, and held the corre- 
sponding form of the tradition, is a strange perversion of the actual facts in 
the case, while his further conjecture that the tradition of Simon Peter's 
presence in Dabylon was supplanted by the tradition of the work of Simon 
Zelotes in these regions (ii. part 2. 146, Supplement, S. 32) is without founda- 
tion, because the latter tradition was just as much unknown among the 
Syrians as the former. It should be mentioned also that the pseudo-Moses 
of Chorene (Chron. ii. 33, translated by Lauer, S. 91; A. Carriére, La légende 
d'Abgar, ete., 1895, p. 406), in his letter from Abgar to Nerseh in Babylon 
inserts a prophecy about the coming of Simon, t.e. Peter, to Babylon. Erbes 
(Z/KG, 1901, S. 18 £), who blindly follows Lipsius in respect of the Syrian 
tradition, feels the insufficiency of his evidence against the Roman sojourn 
of Peter, and takes refuge in the desperate assumption that by Babylon 
(1 Pet. v. 13) Jerusalem is to be understood. 

4. (P. 160.) Among the martyrs whose murder is to be avenged by the 
overthrow of Babylon are to be found, according to Rev. xviii. 20 (cf. xvii. 6, 
xix. 2), also apostles. Now it is true that Babylon in Rev. is not entirely 
synonymous with Rome, but is a metaphorical name for the imperial city 
in every age, especially in the last age. When, however, this book was written 
the imperial city was Rome. And if more than one apostle had not suffered 
martyrdom in Rome, then no apostles’ blood had been shed in the imperial 
city, and the sentence is meaningless. What other apostle’s name occurs 
so naturally in connection with Paul as that of Peter? Lipsius argument 
against this interpretation (A pokr. apostelgesch. 11.1) requires no refutation. 
The series of witnesses for Peter's presence in Rome, who mention him by 
name, begins with Clemens Romanus (above, 60, 68 ff.). The second witness 
is Ignatius; for although the thought that he was not in a position to 
give commandments to the Church like an apostle is expressed elsewhere 
(Thrall, iii. 3 ; ef. Eph. xi. 2-xii. 2), only in his letter to the Romans does he 
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use these words, ody ós Ilérpos kai Haños tpiv Stardocopa (iv. 3). Since, 
however, there is no suggestion of a letter from Peter to the Roman Church, 
Ignatius' statement must mean that Peter had had to do with the Romans 
in person. In all probability the third witness is Papias (above, p. 163, 
and below, $ 51, n. 10). As the fourth, the present writer, with greater con- 
fidence, mentions Marcion. By changing the text of Phil. i. 15-18, especially 
by inserting the otdév pot Siadbéper of Gal. ii. 6, he brings before the reader 
his view that Paul is referring in this passage to Peter and his companions 
(GK, i. 592, A. 3, 618; ii. 528). In Marcion’s text, Col. iv. 11 and Phil. 
i. 15-18 were written on the same page, so that he also maintained that the 
persons referred to in the former passage were there called Jewish preachers 
in Rome by Paul, who could not have recognised them as his fellow- 
labourers. No one claims that Marcion was ignorant of the composition 
of Phil. in Rome, or that he denied it, so that he must have held that 
Peter was actively engaged as a preacher of the gospel in the vicinity of 
Paul while he was a prisoner in Rome. Connected with the testimony 
of Marcion is that of Dionysius of Corinth, Irenæus, Canon Muratori (to 
the extent that it connects the Passio Petri with the departure of Paul 
from Rome to Spain), already discussed (above, p. 73 ff.), also that of Caius 
of Rome, Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen, Petrus Alexandrinus, Lactantius, 
and all the later authors, including the Syrians, who made no effort to take 
Peter away from the Romans in order that they might claim him for them- 
selves (above, p. 163 f.). There is to be added also the testimony of Clemens 
Alexandrinus in two passages of his Hypotyposes mentioned above, p. 163, 
n. 3 (Lib. vi. fragments 15, 16; and on 1 Pet. v. 13, Forsch. iii. 72, 83, 95). 
This testimony is limited to the preaching of Peter in Rome and the origin 
of Mark, and contains no indication as to date. Of course, Eusebius’ 
appeal to the authority of Clement (H. E. ii. 15. 2) cannot be made to 
cover the whole narrative from ii. 13 on. Even that which immediately 
precedes the appeal to Clement in Eusebius’ account—leaving out of account 
the fact that he appeals at the same time to the authority of Papias—is only 
partly Clement’s, since it contradicts Clement’s own statements which have 
been accurately handed down to us (Forsch. iii. 72, A. 1, and below, § 51, nn. 
8,9). In addition, we have also the legends belonging between 160 and 190, 
especially the Acts of Peter,a Gnostic document (above, p. 73 f.). In all 
authors heretofore mentioned, when chronological data are given at all, it is 
no more than the general statement that the two apostles worked in Rome, 
and suffered martyrdom at about the same time; while a few others, such as 
Tertullian, Origen, and Lactantius, affirm that the apostles were put to death 
by Nero. In the Acts of Peter, on the other hand, we have the more definite 
statement that the whole Roman residence of Peter and his martyrdom fell 
in the one year which, according to this same document, intervened between 
the first and second Roman imprisonments of Paul, and was occupied by his 
Spanish journey (above, pp. 62-67, 73-84). This same representation of the 
matter comes to view in the Canon Muratori, since this does not bring 
together the martyrdom of the two apostles, but the Spanish journey of Paul 
and the martyrdom of Peter. The fact that the Acts of Peter place the whole 
of Peters Roman residence in the reigu of Nero, and nevertheless make 
Peter leave Jerusalem for Rome twelve years after the beginning of the 
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jostolie preaching (Lipsius, 49. 11), is not to be explained as due to an 
npossible chronological reckoning, but to the naive combining—quite in 
eeping with the fantastic character of this work of Leucius—of the 
revailing tradition, according to which both Peter and Paul worked in 
ome and were put to death under Nero, with a saying of Jesus which the 
ithor took from a much older work, namely, The Preaching of Peter (Clem. 
rom. vi. 43; GK, ii. 821). The latter writing, which claims to be a work 
' Peter himself, while possibly containing a prophetic reference to the death 
' Peter, naturally contains no account of the same (GA, ii. 820-832). It 
also to be observed that none of the writers mentioned considered Peter 
| bishop of Rome. Leaving out of account Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, and 
lemens Alexandrinus, who make no definite statements about the relation 
' Peter to the Roman Church, Dionysius (Eus. ii. 25. 8), Irenæus (iii. 1. 1, 
2, 3), Caius (Hus. ii. 25. 7) speak of Peter and Paul as the missionary 
'eachers through whom the Roman Church was founded. Linus and his 
iccessors on the Roman throne are not as bishops successors of Peter. 
ot Peter, but “the apostles,” gave Linus his episcopal office (Iren. iii. 
3). The Roman bishops were counted from Linus, who was reckoned as 
e first bishop; they were not designated first, second, third after Peter, 
it from the time of the apostles (amò rà» dmocróAov). The different 
ckoning to be found in Irenzus, i. 27. 1, iii. 4. 2, which presupposes that 
ere was a bishop preceding Linus, namely, Peter, is a falsification, inconsistent 
ith the fundamental views of Irenæus; and that it is an error is confirmed 
z text tradition. Even Epiphanius (Her. xxvii. 6), who makes use in this 
sage among other authorities of reports of Hegesippus (ef. Lightfoot, 
ement, i. 328 f., cf., however, Forsch. vi. 260), mentions as the first of the 
oman bishops not Peter, but “Peter and Paul, beginning with these 
y clear words: ev ‘Poun yàp yeydvace mpõro llérpos kai IlatXos ámóo- 
Aoi kai eniokonrou Even the ancient Acts of Peter and the Acts of Paul 
ake the two apostles simply preachers of the gospel in Rome, labouring 
ind in hand; there is no suggestion that Peter occupied the position of 
bishop in Rome (GK, ii. 840). And the same is true even of the late re- 
nsions of the legends, e.g. the so-called * Linus," and the combined Acts 
Peter and Paul. Obscure, to say the least, is the indication of Peter's 
shopric in Rome to be derived from the fact that Tertullian makes Clement 
ceive ordination from Peter alone (Præscr. xxxii.; but cf. chap. xxxvi.). 
i is not until the middle of the third century that we find the Roman 
shopric clearly represented as the cathedra Petri, eg. in Cyprian (Epist. 
. 8, lix. 14), and in a sermon of practically the same date in Cyprian’s 
ume by a Roman bishop, de Aleatoribus, chap. i., and in the fabricated letter 
' Clement to James (Clementina, ed. Lagarde, 6), which can hardly be of 
1 earlier date. Leaving out of account the end of the Teaching of Addai 
d. Phillips, Syr. 52, Eng. 50), concerning which it may be questioned 
hether the conclusion belonged originally to this writing, the other parts 
which are to be dated prior to Eusebius, Eusebius is the first known 
riter who states that Peter was bishop of the Roman Church for a definite 
imber of years. But in the ecclesiastical history and in other works where 
: speaks of Peter in Rome (Demonstratio evang., de Theophania), he never calls 
im a bishop, and in speaking of the Roman bishops he always uses the ancient 
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mode of expression already mentioned (H. E. iii. 21.2). Nor does he sa 
anything as to the time when Peter left Antioch and Euodius succeedec 
him there (iii. 92, 36. 2). The time of Peter's arrival in Rome he indicate 
very indefinitely (ii. 14. 6 under Claudius); and this disagrees with the dat 
given in the Chronicle, which was written earlier. All this goes to shov 
that Eusebius placed no reliance whatever upon the dates given in th 
Chronicle, which, though definite, are self-contradictory. In the Chronicl 
(Armenian version), under the date anno Abrah. 2055 (A.D. 39) — the third yea 
of Caius, he remarks that Peter came to Rome after the founding of th 
Church in Antioch, and lived there as head of the Church for twenty years 
but he does not make Euodins succeed Peter as bishop of Antioch until ann 
Abrah, 2058 (a.D. 42) —the second year of Claudius. Generally, the Romar 
episcopate of Peter is placed at “twenty-five years” instead of twenty; so 
e.g. in the list of bishops in the Roman Chronicle of 354 (Catal. Liberianu: 
in Duchesne, Lib. pont. i. 2). Incorporated in this Chronicle is a depositi 
martyrum (op. cit. p. 11), which shows that Peter's induction into the offic 
of bishop was celebrated on viii. Kal. Mart.; see also the Chronicle o 
Eusebius as revised by Jerome under the date anno Abrah. 2058 (A.D 
42)=second year of Claudius (cf. Vir. IU. i.); also the Teaching of Adda 
and the majority of later catalogues (cf, however, Duchesne, Lib. pont 
i. 16, 34, 39, 40). This is not the place in which to investigate the origir 
of the sacred number 25, which possibly may be only an expression ir 
round numbers for “something more than twenty years.” It is perfectly 
evident, however, that Eusebius, who did not find and who does not give 
any definite tradition about the time of Peter’s death (above, p. 78 f.) 
did not get his twenty years by counting back from the year of Peter’: 
death. On the other hand, from the ecclesiastical history we learn what 
it was that led him to assume this long residence of Peter in Rome, ir 
contradiction to the universal testimony of the early Church and th 
indirect testimony of the N.T. From Justin (Apol. i. 26) and Irenæus 
G. 23. 1), Eusebius was acquainted with the tradition that Simon Magu: 
came to Rome in the reign of Claudius, and was there deified (H. E. ii 
13. 2-5). Now, the tradition that Simon came to Rome in the reign o! 
Claudius can hardly be due toa misinterpretation of the inscription on a 
statue of the Sabine god, Semo Saneus, which stood on the island in the 
Tiber, a misinterpretation reproduced in Justin, Irenæus, Tertullian, and 
many later writers (see Otto on Just. Apol. i. 26; Óhler on Tert. Apol. xiii.) 
and which in different form is made use of in the ancient Acts of Peta 
(ed. Lipsius, 57. 24). Rather does the misinterpretation of the inscription 
presuppose the tradition about Simon. There is nothing about the inscrip- 
tion to suggest the time of Claudius (C. I. L. vi. 1, No. 567), and there is 
nothing in the account in Acts viii. which could suggest its dating in this 
reign. Furthermore, only if it were already known from other sources that 
Simon Magus was once in Rome, could it possibly occur to anyone that this 
statue and its inscription had reference to him. Consequently, it follows 
that before the middle of the second century it was generally believed in 
Rome that Simon lived there, and carried on his work under Claudius ; and 
the present writer knows no reason why this should not be regarded as a 
genuine tradition. Now, in the Acts of Peter (written between 160 and 170), 
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jook which was much read in the East as well as in the West (GK, ii. 
3-848), we have the account of numerous contests in Rome between 
non Magus and Peter, all of them connected more or less closely with 
ts viii. (GK, ii. 854). To be sure, these contests are said to have taken 
ce in the reign of Nero, while Paul was oceupied with his Spanish journey ; 
t in this same story the tradition which connects Simon Magus with 
judius has apparently a certain connection with the anachronistic state- 
nt that these took place twelve years after the beginning of the apostolic 
aching (above, p. 166, last line). With this tradition is to be connected 
. story (Acta Petri, pp. 48. 19 tf., 49. 21 ff.) that immediately after the first 
jearance of the Magician in Rome, Peter in Jerusalem received the divine 
nmand to go to Rome in order to combat him. Under the influence of 
s narrative, especially of the proofs there adduced of the divine guidance 
the whole matter (Acta Petri, pp. 49. 17-31, 51. 25-31, 52. 17), Eusebius 
ites that shortly after the appearance of Simon Magus in Rome, while 
udius was still on the throne (H. E. ii. 14. 6, mapa móðas yov emi ris adris 
avdiov Baoireias), Divine Providence sent Peter to Rome to oppose him. 
1en, on the other hand, the persecution of Christians by Nero was regarded 
the climax of his atrocities, and in consequence of this the martyrdom of 
: two apostles was brought down toward the end of his reign (above, p. 78), 
ter’s residence in Rome is made to cover more than a decade. Eusebius 
s not the only writer—perhaps he was not the first one—who was led by 
: Acts of Peter, through the combination of the tradition of Simon Magus’ 
idence in Rome under Claudius with the tradition of Peter's martyrdom in 
me under Nero, to assume a long Roman episcopate of Peter. Once it had 
sen and become current, the story lost all connection withits sources. Even 
the Chronicle of the year 354 the twenty-five years’ episcopate 1s treated as 
independent date, and incredibly enough is placed between 30 and 55 A.D., 
h in the list of bishops and in the Fasti Consulares (cf. Mommsen, Chron. 
n.i. 57, 73). The later Lib. pontif. retains the twenty-five years, although 
places both the arrival of Peter in Rome and his death in the reign of 
ro, which covered only thirteen years (Duchesne, i. 50, 118) With 
ard to the manner of Peter's death, in 2 Pet. i. 14 the expectation is 
pressed, based upon a prediction of Christ’s, that he will die a quick, £e. a 
iden and violent, death. When John xxi. 18-23 was written, it must have 
on generally known that Peter was crucified prior to the destruction of 
rusalem. While Clement (ad Cor. v., see above, p. 68 ff.), Canon Muratori, 
1 many other writers merely say that he died a martyr’s death, from 
rtullian on there is frequent mention of his crucifixion in Rome (above, p. 
f) It is not possible certainly to determine from Origen (c. Cels. ii. 14. 
Eus. Chron. under anno A brah. 2048) whether this report had been heard by 
legon, a manumitted slave of Hadrian's. The legend that he was crucified 
ad downward is evidently an invention of the Gnostic Acts of Peter, which 
te from about the year 170 (ed. Lipsius, p. 92 f£), —an invention, however, 
yich is accepted by Origen as true (Eus. M. E. iii. 1. 2). The way is prepared 
‘this story by the conversation between Peter, as he was tleein; from Rome, 
d Christ who appeared to him, in which Christ says first, eieépxopau ets rjv 
unv oravpwOjva, and then vai, Ilérpe, zd. oravpodpat (p. 88. 9, cf. GK, 
846) The common source of this story and that of the crucifixion of 
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Peter head downward is evidently the ambiguous saying of Christ which 
Origen (in Jo. tom. xx. 12) quotes from the Catholic Acts of Paul, dvwbev 
(i.e. denuo, but also desuper) péAXw oravpwOjva. Since, for chronological and 
other reasons, it is unlikely that the author of the Acts of Peter made use of 
the Acts of Paul, it is probable that the author of the Gnostic Acts of Peter 
and the author of the Catholic Acts of Paul, who wrote not much later, took 
the story from an older source, probably the “ Preaching of Peter.” For the 
original meaning of the saying, which possibly had nothing whatever to do 
with the death of Peter, see GK, ii. 878. In view of these facts, it is alto- 
gether unlikely that the story of Peter's crucifixion head downward is 
historical. On the other hand, there is no reason to call in question the 
Roman local tradition, firmly established by the year 210, and so certainly 
not due to a sudden new discovery or invention, that Paul was beheaded on 
the Via Ostiensis and Peter crucified in the Vatican, and that both were 
buried near the places where they were executed (above. p. 81 f). Had there 
been an inclination to supply by invention what could not be certainly 
known,—in view of the connecting of Peter and Paul, which was quite 
universal from the time of Clemens Romanus,—it would have been natural to 
think of them as united in death and burial. On the Mons Vaticanus, in 
the Ager Vaticanus, were the gardens of Agrippina and Domitia, both of 
which became the property of Nero. According to Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44), it 
was in these extensive pleasure-grounds that the terrible executions of 
Christians took place in the year 64 (hortos suos et spectaculo Nero obtulerat), 
and among those sacrificed were also crucibus affici. The agreement of this 
statement with the tradition about the manner and place of Peter's death has 
all the more weight, because the tradition of the early Chureh shows no 
connection between the martyrdom of Peter and the burning of Rome, much 
less does it show affinities with the description of Tacitus. Only by taking 
chap. vi. of Clement’s letter in connection with chap. v. is it possible to infer 
any connection between the scenes described by Tacitus and the death of at 
least one of the apostles. To these considerations is to be added the fact that 
the entire Roman residence of Peter must fall in the interval between the 
first and second Roman imprisonments of Paul (above, p. 160 f.), i.e. between the 
autumn of 63 and the autumn of 66. There is consequently nothing in the 
way of the assumption, made so natural by traditions which there is no reason 
to suspect, that Peter perished late in the summer of 64 as a victim of Nero’s 
attack upon the Christians in Rome. Baur (Christent. der drei ersten Jahrh. 
9te Aufl. 86-93, 141-145 ; Paulus, 9te Aufl. 246-272) believed that the entire 
tradition of Peter's residence in Rome, which has just been examined, could 
be explained from the pseudo-Clementine Romance and so refuted ; and this 
view has been taken up and further developed especially by Lipsius (Quellen der 
rümischen Petrussage, 1872 ; JbPTh, 1876; Apocryph. A postelges. ii. part 1. 11, 
28-69, 358-364 ; Supplement, 32-34). Since in this literature Simon Magus, 
with whom Simon Peter wages constant and successful contests, is only a mask 
for Paul, and not in any sense an historical person, the entire tradition about 
Peter in Rome is only the presentation in historical form of the thought that 
the Christianity preached in Rome by Paul was to be overcome by Jewish 
Christianity represented by Peter, or that it was to lose its detested 
peculiarities through union with its opposite, With regard to this view 
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> following brief remarks may be made :—(1) The pseudo-Clementine 
mance was not known in the West until Rufinus translated one recen- 
n of the same into Latin in 400 (cf. the same author’s Prefatio ad 
udentium). Even Jerome (Vir. Ill xv.) speaking with regard to this 
srature, is able only to repeat in a very inaccurate way what he had 
d in Eus. H. E. iii. 38. 5. It is entirely inconceivable that the entire 
dition of the Western Church concerning Peter in Rome should rest 
on an appropriation and an entire misunderstanding of the Ebionitic 
end as to the identity of Simon Magus and Paul. (2) Peter's presence 
1 martyrdom in Rome were known to the Roman Church as early as 
| year 96 (above, pp. 61 f., 68 f.) The pseudo- Clementine Romance 
ild not possibly have been written before 160, and in all probability 
ginated in the course of the third century. (3) In both the existing 
ensions of the Romance it ends with the arrival of Peter in Antioch, 
ither Simon Magus had gone before him. That there was another 
ension of this Ebionitic legend, which included the work of Peter in 
me, and dealt with his contests with Simon Magus there, is merely a 
ijecture for which there is no proof. In the two existing recensions there 
only two brief hints that in his preaching journeys Peter finally reached 
me (Hom. i. 16; Rec. i. 13, 74). Assuming that the letter of Clement to 
nes is an integral part of the Homilies, this merely presupposes that Peter 
sa bishop in Rome, appointed Clement his successor, and died a martyr’s 
ith after having borne testimony to Christ publicly before the emperor 
pist. Clem. ad Jac. i). There is no suggestion that the Magician went to 
me and was there overcome by Peter. According to Hom. xx. 13-17, 93, 
| Magician did not go from Antioch to Rome, but fled to Judea in order to 
ape the officers of the Roman emperor. We have the same testimony in 
^» X. 55-59. Quite inconsistently with this statement in Ree. iii. 63-64, 
ii. 9 (Hom. ii. 27 is only remotely parallel to the latter passage), we have 
erences to the miracles, the deification, and the statue of Simon in Rome. 
t not even here do we find any statements about contests in Rome between 
n and Peter. (4) In the Ebionitie literature, Simon Magus was not 
vays the mask for Paul. In those portions which show the marks of 
atest age, Paul is sometimes combated in his own name (Epiph. Her. 
x. 16), sometimes opposed anonymously, being styled simply a * hostile 
n? (Hec. i. 70, 71; Epist. Petri ad Jae. chap. ii.) ; but he is distinguished 
m Simon Magus (Ree. i. 72). Even in the Clementine Homilies, in which 
ne Simon Magus stands as a veiled representative of Paul (Hom. xvii. 
-19; cf. ii. 22, xi. 35, xvii. 5, xix. 22), Paul is not the only person 
iom he represents. Simon Magus has a history, and teaches a doctrine 
ich certainly cannot be regarded as simply a caricature of the life and 
ching of Paul (Hom. ii. 22-32, xviii. 6, 12; Rec. i. 72, ii. 5-15, 38f., 
ft., iii. 47). On the contrary, there are essential points in which this 
ture of Simon Magus agrees with the statements of Justin (Apol. i. 26, 
i. 56, ii. 15 ; Dial. exx.), who was a Samaritan, and could have had no 
owledge of the pseudo-Clementine Romance. "The picture also has points 
contact with the hints in Acts (viii. 9f. ; cf. Klostermann, Probleme in 
jostellext, 15-21), which was written approximately a hundred years before 
e earliest possible date of the Clementine Romance. (5) The idea of 
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representing and combating Paul under the figure of Simon Magus—whicl 
is carried out for the first time in the Homilies of Clement, but not as yet i 
other writings representing the same tendency —could not have arisen unles 
Simon Magus already stood for the type of religious teacher who wa 
Christian in name but in reality was anti-Christian, and unless he wa 
generally known in Catholie Christendom which this Ebionitic literature wa 
designed to influence. (6) Even assuming that in Justin much that is un 
historical is combined with the ancient, genuine tradition, and suspecting a 
much as we will, the alleged writings of Simon Magus (Hippol. Fefut. iv. 51 
vi. Off.; Jerome in Matt. xxiv. 5, Vall. vii. 193 ; Const. ap. vi. 16 ; Marut: 
de synodo Nic., translated by Braun in Knópfler's Kirchengesch. Stud. iv. 3. 47 
we must nevertheless admit that in the middle of the second century an 
long afterwards there existed a sect which bore Simon’s name, and which 1 
a certain sense could claim to be Christian (Just. Ap. i. 26, speaking c 
Simon, Menander, and Marcion, mávres of ámó rovrov éppopevor Xproriay 
xaXo)vra). The first would have been impossible had Simon Magus existe 
only in imagination and in the partisan narratives of Ebionitic sects an 
writings. The second fact presupposes that the historical Simon Magt 
modified his original teaching, which was totally unchristian in characte 
through contact with Christianity and by the adoption of Christian element 
and that in this modified form it was promulgated by a party bearing h 
name. It is altogether likely that after his hypocritical conversion (Aci 
viii. 13-24) he taught the doctrine, the principal tenet of which is found i 
Iren. i. 23. 1. (7) The tradition concerning Simon Magus in Rome, whic 
probably has some historical foundation (above, p. 168), as it appears i 
Justin, Irenæus, and Tertullian, has no connection with the tradition co: 
cerning Peter and Paul in Rome; while, on the other hand, in Dionysius « 
Corinth, Irenæus, Tertullian, and Lactantius (probably also in the ancier 
Acts of Paul, GK, ii. 884), the tradition about Peter and Paul appears withoi 
any connection with that about Simon Magus. The first writer who to or 
knowledge combined these two traditions was the author of the Acts of Pet 
(circa 170 A.D.), who was a fabricator though not a finished one. His con 
bination of these two independent traditions was not due to the influen 
of the Ebionitic legend. (a) The romance through which we learn of th 
legend was not yet written ; (b) it contains no narrative about the contes 
in Rome between Simon Magus and Simon Peter; moreover, (c) the auth 
of these Acts, who belonged to the school of Valentinus, was not at all likel 
to allow himself to be influenced by such a sonree. The attempt of Erb 
(Zf KG, 1901, S. 1-47, 161-224) to prove that Peter never visited Rome, an 
that he was erucified not in Rome but in Jerusalem, gives no occasion ft 
correcting or enlarging what was said above, pp. 68 f. and 162-172, nn. 2- 
It is sufficiently characterised by the manner in which Erbes agrees with tl 
oldest witnesses. Concerning 1 Pet. v. 13, see above, p. 163, n. 3); wit 
what Erbe (22 ff.) says concerning Clemens, Romanus, and Ignatius, cf. abov 
pp. 68 f., 165, n. 4. He does not think it worth while to take Rev. xviii. $ 
(xvii. 6, xix. 2) and Marcion into consideration. On the other hand, w 
learn that neither Irenæus nor the author of the Acts of Peter was a 
quainted with John xxi. (8 165), and that the one hundred and fifty-thr 
fishes (John xxi. 11), under the tacit presupposition of the Dionysian Er 
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ers to the year 153 A.D., in which year Anicet and Polycarp in Rome 
ne to an agreement concerning the tradition of Peter’s presence in that 


y. 


§ 40. THE GENUINENESS OF THE FIRST EPISTLE 
OF PETER. 


The external evidence for the genuineness of the letter 
strong; it is known and quoted as the work of the 
postle Peter by two men who were disciples of apostles, 
id also bishops of two of the Churches belonging to the 
oup to which the letter purports to be addressed, Poly- 
rp of Smyrna and Papias of Hieropolis (n. 1). Polycarp 
is baptized probably in the year 69, some five years 
ter the probable date of the composition of the Epistle 
"'orsch. vi. 94ff.). It is not at all likely that at this 
rly date the Churches in Smyrna and Hieropolis could 
, deceived into accepting as an Epistle of Peter's written 
the year 64 a letter forged in his name in the year 100. 

As regards the character of the letter, we are unable 
test it by comparison with writings of the same author 
carding which there is no question. 2 Peter is one of 
e most suspected documents in the N.T. ; and even if it 
ould be proved genuine, its comparison with 1 Peter as 
gards point of view and style would not prove much, 
cause of the important part that Silvanus took in the 
mposition of 1 Peter, whereas in 2 Peter there is no 
idence that the author made use of an amanuensis. 
hile the discourses of Peter in Acts may faithfully 
produce his thought, and give a true picture of his 
anner of preaching, it is altogether unlikely that the 
rm in which Luke reproduces them is derived from notes 
ade at the time. But leaving out of account altogether 
e many changes which may have taken place in these 
scourses in the course of their transmission to Luke, and 
hich may have been made by Luke himself in committing 
em to writing, and disregarding the influence which 
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Silvanus may have had in determining the form of 1 Peter, 
there is all the difference in the world between discourses 
which Peter delivered in the early days of the Church 
to the populace and the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, in the 
house of Cornelius at Cæsarea, or later in Jerusalem before 
the Apostolie Council, and a letter which he directed 
Silvanus to write from Rome to the Gentile Christian 
Churches in Asia Minor at a much later time, and in alto- 
gether different circumstances (n. 2) All that can be 
claimed is that the impression of Peter's religious attitude 
and ecclesiastical position, which we get from Acts and 
the Epistles of Paul, agrees perfectly with the manner in 
which he conceives his new task in 1 Peter. Here we find 
the same unhesitating recognition of the divinely blessed 
labours of the missionaries among the Gentiles, and of the 
equal Christian standing of Gentile Christians and Jewish 
members of the mother Church (Gal. ii. 7-10; Acts x. 47, 
xi. 17, xv. 7-11; cf. 1 Pet. 1. 4-12, 1. 3-10, v. 12); the 
same concentration of the gospel message upon the death 
on the Cross, the Resurrection, and the Second Coming of 
Christ (1 Cor. xv. 3—5, 11; Acts ii. 23—36, iii. 13—26, iv. 
10, v. 30 £., x. 39-42; cf. 1 Pet. i. 3—7, 18-21, ii. 21-25, iii. 
18, 21f.,iv. 1, 5, 13, v. 1, 4, 10). Finally, we observe also 
the consciousness of preaching as an eye-witness about the 
closing scenes of Jesus' life to others, who through this 
testimony are enabled to believe without having seen 
(Acts i. 32, mi. 15, iv. 20, v. 32, x. 39-42; cf. 1 Pet. 
v. 1, 1. 8, 8). But the modest reserve with which this 
consciousness is expressed in the letter (above, pp. 146, 155) 
is strong evidence against the suspicion that some later 
writer is here artificially and presumptuously assuming 
the róle of Peter. Nor would such a writer, after having 
assumed this róle, have again obscured the Petrine author- 
ship, in which he wanted his readers to believe, by remark- 
ing that the letter was actually written by Silvanus, a 
secretary (v. 12). What could have been the motive of 
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sh a forgery? An “apology of Paulinism, written by 
nember of the Pauline party” at the time of the “ per- 
ution of the Church by Trajan, and intended for mem- 
rs of the Petrine party” (Schwegler, Baur, and others), 
uld have been altogether superfluous in an age when 
nerally throughout the Church Peter and Paul were 
ked upon as brothers closely united in their work 
lement, 1 Cor. v. 47 ; Ign. Rom. iv.). Possibly such an 
ology may have been needed by Jewish Christians in 
lestine, but certainly not by the Churches in Asia Minor 
inded by Paul and his helpers. Consequently, if the 
iter had this or some similar purpose in view, he chose 
ery peculiar address for his letter. Just as strange are 
| means which he chooses to accomplish his end. Paul 
not once mentioned by name, nor referred to in a way 
it would be intelligible, although i. 12, 25, v. 12 offered 
> amplest opportunity for such reference. Not a word 
said about the opposition of Paul to the Judaisers in 
latia, who claimed to be followers of James and Peter, 
to the Cephas party in Corinth; and yet the readers, 
ose knowledge of Peter's teaching, based as it was only 
jn verbal reports, must have been very indefinite, are 
infer from certain resemblances to the Pauline Epistles 
t Peter has adopted the disputed teachings of Paul 
order thereby to justify them ! 

The undeniable use of Pauline ideas in 1 Peter, when 
sidered without prejudice, leads to an entirely different 
iclusion. It is in line with the relation of 1 Peter to 
nes, already discussed (n. 3). The necessity of saying 
ne word of encouragement to the Christians in Asia 
nor, whose persecutions had recently grown very severe, 
alled to the mind of Peter, or Silvanus, or of both, the 
ter of James, which some fifteen years before had been 
ha help to them as well as to other Christians, and 
ich, as proved by Paul's letter to the Romans (vol. 1. 
/ f., 429), continued to be widely known. The result 
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was that a number of ideas and expressions found i 
James were reproduced in 1 Peter. A writer thorough] 
original could not have permitted himself to follow s 
closely an older model. But from all that we know c 
Peter there is not the slightest reason to assume that h 
was original, in the sense that James or Paul or Joh 
was original. On the contrary, his nature was such as t 
make him susceptible to influences from without; whil 
the fact that he recovered so quickly from the errors int 
which this tendency led him, proves that in doing tha 
which was good and wholesome he did not have to con 
tend with a strongly biassed character. Similarly, 
writer who was concerned to maintain a show or reputa 
tion of originality would have avoided these quotation 
from another writer, or would have concealed them mox 
Peter, who in v. 12 shows himself so little concerned i 
this regard as to permit the readers to give Silvanus a 
the credit for this beautiful letter, was not bound by sue 
considerations. The only thing which he was able t 
claim for himself and put to his own credit was the inten 
tion of applying for the benefit of the readers wha 
Silvanus wrote in his name, and what James and other 
before him had written. This inclination on his part is i 
no sense external, interfering with the natural flow of hi 
own thoughts. The reader who is not familiar with th 
originals does not observe the influence which they hav 
had upon the form of 1 Peter. The temper and tone o 
the whole is independent and fundamentally different fron 
James. That there is no question here of slavish imita 
tion of single passages, or of dishonest plagiarism, is prove 
by the fact that earnest efforts have been made to revers 
the relation and make James dependent upon 1 Peter. 
Exactly similar is the case of the undeniable agreemen 
between 1 Peter and some of the Pauline letters. Th 
only letters of Paul to which 1 Peter shows resemblance 
in thought and language are Romans and Ephesian: 
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1. 4). But this fact finds no satisfactory explanation, 
we assume that some author of a later time simply 
ippened to make Peter use Pauls language. On the 
her hand, it is the most natural thing in the world, if 
iis letter was actually written by Peter in Rome, in the 
oar 64, with the assistance of Silvanus. When Peter 
ent to Rome to fill up the gap made by the departure 
; Paul (above, p. 162), he must have had a very natural 
clination to read the letter of Paul's preserved in Rome 
. which the apostle had made his first effort to establish 
lations between himself and the Roman Church; and 
hen he found himself called upon to address the Churches 
. Asia Minor, with which up to this time he had re- 
ained personally unacquainted, in a letter which was to 
iar testimony to the genuineness of the gospel brought 
them by Paul and his helpers, and to the truth of their 
hristian profession, he was under necessity of making 
e instruction which they had previously received his 
arting-point, and of adopting the tone of Christian 
ldress to which they were accustomed. But where 
uld he find a better model than in the letter which Paul 
id written two or three years hefore to the same group 
Churches, or to a large number of the Churches of the 
me group, namely, those in the province of Asia? The 
dstence of a copy of Ephesians in the year 64 at Rome, 
here Paul wrote the letter, need occasion no surprise, 
nce Ephesians was a circular letter of which possibly a 
umber of copies were prepared immediately after it was 
ritten, and so were preserved in Rome (cf., moreover, 
Hi, 249 f., n. 6). 

The dependence of 1 Peter upon Romans and Ephesians 
proof of its genuineness ; since a pseudo-Peter, writing 
the year 75 or in 110, would have had no occasion to 
itate these particular letters of Paul. A pseudo-Peter 
the time of Trajan would not probably have recognised 


e true character of Ephesians as a circular letter to the 
VOL. II. I2 
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Churches in Asia (vol. i. p. 479 ff.), and he would have beer 
far more likely to use Galatians than Romans, since hi 
alleged compilation is designed to pose as a letter of Pete 
among the Churches of Galatia as well as those of othe 
regions. 

If, on the other hand, it could be shown that the us 
of the name Babylon to designate Rome is explicable onl: 
if the writer is dependent upon Rev. xiv. 8, xvi. 19—xvir 
24, it would be a serious argument against the genuine 
ness of the letter. But is it not possible that the relatio: 
is just the reverse? and, besides, what reason is there fo 
supposing that such ideas arose and were spread simpl 
through literary agencies? Just as the Jews called Rom 
and the Roman Empire Edom, and just as among Chri: 
tians Jerusalem and Zion were typical designations « 
their commonwealth, which centres in heaven and ha 
its future upon earth (Gal. iv. 25 £.; Heb. xii. 22, xiii. 14 
Rev. xxi. 2), so Babylon, which among Greeks and Romar 
was the proverbial type of a great luxurious city, unde 
the influence of historical tradition and O.T. prophec; 
came to be used by Jews and Christians as the figurativ 
name for the capital of the world-empire which was hosti. 
to the Church of God, though no one was able to say wh 
had used it first (n. 5). The name did not originate eithe 
with Peter or John, both of whom assumed rather th: 
their contemporaries and fellow-believers were famili 
with the Babylon of the present. 

Moreover, there is nothing about the representation : 
the situation of Christianity in the world at this tin 
which renders impossible the composition of the letter } 
the last years of Peter’s life. Very frequently has it bee 
supposed that the letter represented conditions in tl 
time of Trajan ; but this assumption is due to a misunde 
standing of the interchange of letters between Pliny ar 
Trajan, as if no attempt had been made by the Rom: 
government before the year 112 to suppress Christiani 
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6). It is due equally to a misunderstanding of the 
tements in 1 Peter relative to persecution. It is true 
it in 1 Peter we have a representation of the relation 
Christians to their heathen environment different from 
t of the earlier Epistles of Paul, with the exception 
1 Thessalonians, which presupposes a temporary and 
al persecution of Christians in Thessalonica. While in 
i's Epistles we do have suggestions of hostility to 
ristians on the part of Jews (Jas. ii. 6f.; 1 Thess. ii. 
; vol. i. 88 f.) and of Gentiles (Rom. xii. 14—21), there 
also evidence that there were Churches of considerable 
jortanee which lived quite unmolested (1 Cor. iv. 8-10, 
. 10, x. 27, xv. 33; 2 Cor. vi. 14-16), and believed 
mselves able to get fair treatment even in heathen 
rts (1 Cor. vi. 1-8). Consequently, when we read that 
ctically the same sufferings to which Christians were 
n being exposed in Asia Minor had to be endured by 
istians throughout the world (1 Pet. v. 9), an entirely 
' situation is presented. Indeed, the readers them- 
es had not been accustomed to suffer in the way that 
y are now compelled to suffer (iv. 12). It is not a 
eral experience of Christians—an experience they have 
ays had—which is described in v. 8, but a present 
;; even now the devil is passing through the land like 
on roaring for his prey. The final consummation of 
gs is at hand (iv. 7); the judgment begins (iv. 17). 
m beginning to end the letter is filled with references 
, recent unfavourable change in the situation of Chris- 
$, especially those in Asia (i. 6f., ii. 9-17, iv. 4f, 
19, v. 8-12). This impression is simply strengthened 
che fact that in the later letters of Paul—in those that 
e written shortly before 1 Peter (64 A.D.) as well as in 
ie that were written shortly after—there are various 
cations that the relations between Christians and their 
shen neighbours were more strained than at the time 
n Romans and the Corinthian letters were written; 
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eol iv. 5. Epb. 1v. 271, ver lo 1, wr OE TS 
iii. 6f. (in the last passage the best interpreters mak 
6 SidBoros refer to the class of slanderers), vi. 1; Tit 
it a5 LO. 

When we inquire what these sufferings on the part c 
Christians, which Peter felt it necessary to notice, actuall 
were, we observe at the very outset that nowhere in th 
letter is there the slightest hint of bloody martyrdom: 
nor even of imprisonment and the confiscation of property} 
Nor is anything said about judges before whom they wer 
brought, acts of worship which they were commanded t 
perform, and recantations under the pressure of pers 
eution. But we do find such hints in N.T. writing 
of a later date and in the oldest portions of the posi 
apostolic literature (n. 7) For this reason it is impo: 
sible to believe that 1 Peter was written at the tim 
of the Johannine apocalypse and of the letter of Clemer 
(90-100). Still less is it possible to believe that it wa 
written about 110, at the time of the Ignatian letters an 
of Pliny’s Epistles. The attacks upon the Christians a 
the time of 1 Peter were various in character (i. 6); bt 
they were due mainly to and consisted primarily of slar 
derous and calumnious attacks upon them as Christian: 
They were insulted *for the name of Christ" (iv. 14 
And, as is shown by what immediately follows (iv. 15), : 
was this in which their sufferings consisted primarily - 
not exclusively ; whenever a specific injury 1s mentione 
which they suffered at the hands of the heathen, it - 
always of this charaeter:—*ara^aMev (i. 12, ii. 16 
Xoi&opeiv (iii. 9), and ézmpeátew tHv ayabnv èv XpiwrQ ave 
otpopyy (iii. 16); 8Xacdnyuetv (iv. 4), and óveBitav (iv. 14 
They are to silence their slanderers by their good condug 
(ii. 15); they are to put them to shame (iii. 16); aboy 
all, they are not to answer reviling with reviling, but wit 
blessing (iii. 9). The very first condition of a comfortab 
life is to refrain from evil and deceitful words (ii. 10 
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ven in the passage where the suffering Christ is held up 
|, an example especially to slaves, it is not said that He 
fused to use His power to defend Himself against violence 
Matt. xxvi. 51-55, xxvii. 40-44; John xvii. 36; Heb. 
i 2 f.); but that when He was reviled He reviled not 
rain, and did not give vent to threatening words when 
e was compelled to suffer (ii. 23). It is true that in 
is same connection, besides the reviling, suffering is 
entioned which involved actual violence; but in the 
reground of the pictures stands the reviling, to which 
ie less patient would have replied with reviling and 
eats. As a concrete example of the unjust treatment 
hich slaves, to whom these words are addressed, fre- 
jently had to endure at the hands of their heathen 
asters, cuffing, not reviling, is mentioned (ii. 20) Of 
urse it goes without saying that a hostile feeling toward 
ie sect of Christians that had become general would not 
> limited to insulting words. Every Christian had daily 
| expect actual injury (id. 14, ei xai m4cxovre; nl. 17, e 
Ao, TO OéAnua Tod Oeod); but, according to Peter's opinion 
id exhortation, the Christian ought not to fear it (iii. 13). 
he form and extent of this persecution we are able to 
fer only from casual hints. The designation xaxomoioć, 
hich was slanderously applied to Christians, is quite 
eneral (i. 12, iii. 17, iv. 15, n. 8); and equally general 
the exhortation to a virtuous walk among the heathen 
ad to good works which is contrasted with it. But this 
followed immediately by a special exhortation to silence 
ie ignorance of these unreasonable slanderers by obedi- 
ace to the emperor and his officers (ii. 13 f. ; c£. Acts xvi. 
1, xvii. 7), and by the exhortation to show to all— 
aturally to all to whom it is due (Rom. xiii. 7)—the 
onour which their position demands, without prejudice 
) their special love for their fellow-believers, and espe- 
ally to honour the emperor, without prejudice to their 
'ar of God (n. 17), all of which indicates that the Chris- 
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tians were accused of a hostility to the State which had 
its source in their religion and in their close fellowship 
with one another. The fact that the discussion of the 
relation of Christians to the State is followed by a detailed 
discussion of the relation of slaves to their masters (ii. 
18-25), and of wives to their husbands (ii. 1-6), while 
the conduct of husbands to their wives 1s touched upon 
only briefly (ii. 7), and the character of the exhortations 
to slaves and wives (cf. especially ni 1 f with ii. 12), 
show that Christian slaves and wives were accused of 
insubordination to their heathen masters and husbands. 


Christians were looked upon as the enemies of social order ` 


generally. The inner freedom from all earthly conditions 
of which they boasted was regarded as a revolutionary 
spirit. Every fault observed in the conduct of individual 
Christians was laid to the charge of their peculiar views, 
so that their fine words about freedom and the service of 
God were regarded as cloaks for their hostility to social 
order and the State (ii. 16) The inevitable result was 
the defaming of the name of Christ Himself, whom they 
confessed and after whom they were called (iv. 14, 16; 
n. 10). The same was true with reference to the impres- 
slon made by the earnest lives of the Christians, especially 
by their abstinence from heathen worship and the fes- 
tivities associated with i Wonder at the peculiarities of 
the Christians led to the blaspheming of the things that 
they regarded as holy, and the source of their own sancti- 
fication (iv. 3-5). All the acts of the Christians, even 
when they were not known, were construed in accordance 
with their supposed views. They were looked upon as 
«akomoit in the broadest sense of the word. They were 
accused of everything bad. In cases of serious crimes, 
like murder and theft, Christians would necessarily be the 
first to be suspected (iv. 15). The natural consequence 
was that they were accused of crimes, arrested, and 
brought before magistrates; and in the course of such 
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trials the fact that they belonged to the sect of Christians 
would be brought out, also the leading principles of their 
religion. Exhortations, like those which we read in 
Eph. iv. 28, Tit. 1. 10, 1 Thess. iv. 6, compel us to 
assume that not all the members of the newly organised 
Gentile Christian Churches abstained from acts which were 
punishable before magistrates. Persons so accused and so 
punished suffered as thieves, deceivers, and similar char- 
acters. Peter urges and expects that as the regular out- 
come of such trials the readers shall prove that there is no 
ground for suspecting them of acts which are criminal or 
subject to punishment ; so that it shall appear that the only 
reason for suspicion against them, for their arrest, and for 
their unfair treatment by magistrates, is their Christian 
confession. In this case they suffered “as Christians,” 
and were partakers of the sufferings of Christ, the inno- 
cent Lord, who was reviled, accused, and executed (iv. 13 ; 
ef. ii. 21, iii. 18), in the same sense that Paul was during 
his five years of imprisonment (Col. i. 24, iv. 3; Eph. iii. 
EN iv, 1, vi 20; Philem: 1, 9; Phil. 3. 7, 80, ni. 10), 
although as a result of Paul's trial “his bonds in Christ 
were made manifest" (Phil i. 13); ae. the trial brought 
out the fact that he was innocent of the offences against 
public order of which he was accused, and that he was 
indicted, imprisoned, and brought before the tribunal 
simply because he confessed and preached the Christian 
faith. It is really impossible to see how anyone can 
discover in 1 Peter a persecution of the Christian con- 
fession carried on by the imperial government or by 
any civil authority. The persecution of the Christians 
originated not with the authorities, but with the populace ; 
and it consisted mainly of slanders and insults against 
the Christians, and blasphemous remarks about Christi- 
anity. In daily intercourse Christians were made to feel 
very strongly the hostility of their heathen neighbours ; in 
particular, Christian slaves suffered at the hands of their 
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masters. When investigations were made by the police « 
by the courts because of serious crimes, the general su 
picion of the criminal character of Christians, particular] 
of their hostile attitude toward the existing political an 
social order, put them in a bad position at the very outse 
They were suspected first in connection with definite case 
and in the accusations which followed they were charge 
with general crimes and misdemeanours. If, in these trial 
their religious confession and their brotherhood came u 
for discussion, it was nothing essentially different froi 
what happened in their daily private intercourse wit 
non-Christians. There was constant need for endeavot 
to remove this suspicion by setting forth the nature « 
Christian views. Christians must * be always ready wit 
an answer for every one and before every one who d. 
manded of them a reason for their peculiar hope” (iii. 15 
There is nothing in the language which implies inquir 
by the police or officers of courts, but primarily onl 
what happened in daily intercourse (cf. Col. iv. 6). Bx 
of course Peter's exhortation and the rule which he lay 
down include also the cases where a Christian happene 
to be brought before a judge, and where, as was unavoic 
able in view of popular feeling, the religion and moralit 
of the Christians eame under discussion. But, in Peter 
opinion, here, as 1n daily life, the proof of pure intention 
and of moral conduct afforded by deeds was more weight 
and more effective than an apology in words. 

In view of the contents of 1 Peter, it is impossible t 
believe that Christians were brought to trial and sentence 
by magistrates to pay fines, or to undergo imprisonment 
banishment, or execution, simply on account of their con 
fession (n. 9). And in this the situation of the Christian 
at the time of 1 Peter is essentially different from that i 
which they found themselves after Nero's attack upon th 
Roman Christians—presumably for the first time durin: 
the reign of Domitian, when the attitude of the imperia 
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vernment and of the provincial authorities was alto- 
ther changed. On the other hand, the representation 
popular feeling toward the Christians as recently having 
own more hostile, which we find in 1 Peter—written at 
o beginning of the year 64 or shortly before—is definitely 
nfirmed by the words of Tacitus, written late in the 
mmer or during the autumn of the same year (Ann. xv. 
): “ Ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos et queesi- 
simis pcenis affecit, quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Chris- 
nos (or Chrestianos) appellabat." The universal hatred 
ich was heaped upon the Christians, and the opinion held 
the vast majority of the populace that the Christians 
re a band of dangerous criminals, whose extermination 
uld be for the good of the State and of society, a utilitas 
blica, were not, according to Tacitus, the result, but the 
supposition of Nero’s action against the Christians, on 
> charge that they were responsible for the burning of 
me in the autumn of 64. Even then the name Chris- 
mi was the object of popular hatred and of every evil 
spicion (n. 10) This presupposition meets us as a 
aple fact also in 1 Peter. On the other hand, nothing 
said in 1 Peter about the consequences of this popular 
ling, such as were realised in home in the autumn of 64, 
t only in the execution of Christians, but their execution 
large numbers and in a most gruesome manner. How 
this omission to be explained, if the letter was written 
95 or 110 or even later? How inconceivable is the 
ourless description of the situation of Christians through- 
t the world in 1 Pet. v. 9, if this letter was written by 
ter himself shortly after he had passed through the 
nes of 64 in Rome upon the ground which had drunk the 
od. of saints and apostles (Rev. xvii. 6, xviii. 20, 24), or 
it was written by some one in his name after his death !! 


1. (P. 173.) For the chronology and historical position of Polycarp, cf. 
sch. vi. 1-157. Eusebius (JI. E. iii. 39. 16) says of Papias : k«éxpyra: ó' avrós 











! See Addendum, p. 617. 
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paptupiats amd THs "eávrvov mporépas émigroMjs kai amo THs llérpov ópolws 
If not strictly proven, it has been shown highly probable (above, p. 163 ; cf 
also § 51, n. 10) that Papias interpreted 1 Pet. v. 13 as referring to Rome 
and used this passage in support of the tradition that Mark was written ir 
Rome. In Eus. H. E. iv. 15. 9, it is said of the Philippian letter of Polycarp 
kéypntal ric. paptupias and rrjs Ilérpov mporépas émioroAzs. While 1 Pet 
is not formally quoted in this letter, a number of passages in it show unmis 
takable resemblance to the same. Cf. the writer's Ignatii et Polyc. epist. 1876 
pp. 110-132; GA, i.957f. In Polycarp, i. 2, after a peculiar expression take1 
from the speech of Peter in Acts ii. 24, the following words are found, whicl 
suggest 1 Pet. i. 8,12: eis dv odk i0óvres mioTevere xapü dveKAGANTo Ka 
Sedo0Eacpévn eis hv moXNol émiOvpovary eicedOeiy, which makes it necessary 
to assume either a most singular coincidence, or that Polycarp knew tha 
Acts ii. and 1 Pet. originated with the same man, namely, Peter. For th 
further testimony to 1 Pet. by Clemens Romanus, Hermas, Justin, Basilides 
and the Valentinians, see GK, i. 576, 759, 773, 958. In this connection it ma; 
be observed that it is doubtful whether the citation from Justin, followin, 
that of Iren. v. 26. 2 in Cramer, Cat. viii. 82, really belongs to Justin or i 
an addition by the redactor of the catena, as is held by Otto, in his edition o 
Justin, Opp. ii. [3rd ed.] 254, n. 7. For the impossibility of making 2 Pet 
iii. 1 refer to 1 Pet. see 8 41. 

2. (P. 174.) Worthy of notice, however, is the correspondence betweei 
1 Pet. ii. 7 and Acts iv. 11 (cf. Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10), and betwee: 
1 Pet. iv. 5 and Acts x. 42 (cf. 2 Tim. iv. 1). 

3. (P. 175.) For the relation of 1 Pet. to James, see vol. i. 133f. Th 
thought of Jas. i. 3 (vol. i. 127), which is correctly understood and freely re 
produced by Paul (Rom. v. 4 f.), necessarily takes another and more modes 
place in 1 Pet. i. 7; since Peter, while he retains the word, gives it quite 
different meaning (vol. i. 133). 

4. (P. 177.) In favour of the conscious dependence of 1 Pet. upo: 
Eph. is the fact that they begin with exactly the same words, evAoynrés— 
Xpiro? ó, followed by a participle, —a construction which does not occur i 
this or similar form in anv other N.T. Epistle. The participial clause whic 
follows is different, as is also the reason assigned for the thanksgiving. Bu 
the reference to the future kAgpovouía, 1 Pet. i. 4, is found also in Eph 
only farther from the beginning, i. 14; while the thought which immedi 
ately follows Eph. i. 4f. (cf. i. 9, 11), namely, that of election through th 
divine foresight and predetermination, has been utilised already in 1 Pet. : 
1f. The exhortations to a Christian life, in contrast to the former heathen lif 
of the readers, 1 Pet. i. 14-18, iv. 2 f., correspond to a whole series of expres 
sions in Eph.: ós rékva traxons=os téxva hords, Eph. v. 8; év rH dyvoi 
jpav=dia thy dyvoav rv oócav év airois, Eph. iv. 18; êk ris garaías tye 
dvacrpod/s = v paraióryri ToU voós aùrôv, Eph. iv. 17 ; pnkére ávÓpomo 
émOupias ... Si@car=pyxére bpüs wepimarety KTA, Eph. iv. 17 ; olvodpdvyia 

. eis THY airjv ths dowrias dvayvow = py pebúokeole olive, év d Eat 
dowria, Eph. v.18. Eph. ii. 11-22 differs greatly from 1 Pet. ii. 4-10 in th 
way in which the Gentiles are reminded of the fact that now, as Christian: 
they are entitled to all the rights and honours of the people of God. Thi 
renders all the more striking the fact that in both passages the figure use 
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that of a building in which Christ is the corner-stone and Christians 
the building stones. Paul develops the figure briefly at the end of the 
ire discussion ; Peter makes a varied and detailed use of the same, in 
ection with various O.T. expressions, and also sayings of Jesus. The 
lding suggests the Lord of the building, who has chosen this particular 
ne for a corner-stone, and Himself has put it in place, after it had been 
scted as worthless by the foolish master-builders. From the thought of 
living character of the person of Christ, who is represented as the corner- 
ne, is argued the living character of the stones built upon this foundation, 
vell as the freedom of their attachment to Him. The comparison of the 
lding with the temple suggests the thought of the priesthood and the 
rings. The corner-stone is also the curb-stone (Prellstein), over which 
sers-by stumble. It would seem almost as if in 1 Pet. ii. 4-8 one were 
ring the voice of à preacher making various applications of the figure 
gested by his text, Eph. ii. 20-22. Nor is it strange that at the conclusion 
both letters it is suggested that back of the men, through whose hostilities 
readers are compelled to suffer, stands the devil, whom they are steadfastly 
esist (1 Pet. v. 8f.; Eph. vi. 11-13). Other resemblances in thought and 
guage, e.g. that between 1 Pet. iii. 21 f. and Eph. i. 20-22, do not furnish 
itive proof, nevertheless they go to confirm the correctness of the observa- 
ı that Peter and Silvanus had Eph. before them. Whether, as Hofmann 
ds (vii. 1. 206), they intended to suggest to the readers directly the circular 
er which had been sent to them, is doubtful. The relation of 1 Pet. to 
n. is certainly quite different. While from the beginning to the end 
| Pet. there are portions which are parallel to Eph., with Rom. there 
only scattered points of contact. Cf. in this connection Hofmann’s 
exposition (vii. 1. 207-212); on the other hand, the effect of Seufert’s 
osition (Zf W Th, 1874, S. 360-388) is to evoke the dissent of every intelli- 
t reader of 1 Pet., rather than to convince him of its dependence upon 
n. It is especially the hortatory portion of Rom. to which 1 Pet. 
ws numerous points of resemblance: Rom. xii. 2=1 Pet. i. 14, uj cvcyn- 
‘erfan with substantially the same object in the dative ; Rom. xii. 17= 
et. ill. 9, pndevi (ur) azrodiddvres kakóv. dvri kakoù, in both instances stand- 
between an exhortation to humility and the advice to preserve peace 
h non-Christians, while in the immediate context in both passages stands 
command that they bless their persecutors instead of reviling them again 
m. xii. 14). Taken in connection with such clear resemblances, a certain 
ght is to be given also to similarities in the same chapter, which cannot 
ised as positive proof, such as the similar use of Aoy«ós,—not to be found 
where in the N.T. or LXX,—Rom. xii. 1, 1 Pet. ii. 2, and the conception 
fferings, in a figurative sense, made by Christians, Rom. xii. 1; 1 Pet. 
. In relatively close proximity to these parallels, Rom. xiii. 1-7 and 
ot. ii. 13-17, occurs an exhortation with regard to civil authorities. The 
e is not only the same, but several expressions are alike, e.g. the aim for 
ch civil authorities exist is described thus: els éxdienow Kakom olay, 
ÜTS . . . Oeo yap didkovds éarw Exdixos els dpyiy TĜ TÒ Kaxdv mpácacovr 
ov 0€ rà» dyaborady, 1 Pet. ii. 14 = rò dyaOdv mole xal étes £mawov 
m.xiii. 3f.). Notwithstanding, Peter's thought strikes one as independent. 
ile Paul emphasises the thought of the divine institution of the civil 
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order and the subserviency of the same to God, Peter represents it mor 
broadly, describing it as raga dvÓpemívg krícw. By this he does not imply 
that the civil power was created and endowed with its functions by men 
which would be contrary to the whole Jewish (Dan. ii. 37) and Christias 
(John xix. 11; 1 Clem. lxi.) conception of the same, but means that govern 
ment is an institution which belongs in the human realm and not in the 
domain of revelation. The adjective dvÓpoziwos (Rom. vi. 19; 1 Tim. iii. 1 
above, p. 124, n. 6) is not used in the sense of vzrós (e.g. in Rom. vi. 12), whicl 
suggests a conceivable motive for the conduct that Peter condemns,—a motiv 
which he rejects,—so that the exhortation practically means, “ De subject t 
the government, and do not think that you are released from this obligatio: 
because this is only a human institution.” But this word is meant to sugges 
to the readers that Christians are to honour and support everything tha 
contributes to the maintenance of good order in human affairs, not less bu 
more zealously than other people (cf. Rom. xii. 17 ; 2 Cor. viii. 4; Phil. iv. 8) 
The fact that Peter, writing from Rome, the seat of the imperial government 
to provincial Christians who were governed by deputies sent from Rome 
mentions not only the emperor, but also expressly the zyeuóves sent by hin 
into the provinces, while Paul, writing to Christians in Rome, speaks mor 
generally of éfovcia, é£ovaía,, cipxovres, is only another proof that we are no 
dealing with some man of letters who patterned what he wrote after mor 
ancient models, but with Peter himself, who took account of the actua 
conditions under which he wrote. Cf. an imperial decree of the thir 
century in Grenfell and Hunt, Fayúm Towns, p. 120, rots nyepdow rois ka: 
€mitpomeias map éuoU ameavaApévois. That Rom. ix. 32f. and 1 Pet. ii. € 
still more ii. 4-8, were not written independently of each other, is proved (1 
by the fact that both apostles in quoting Isa. xxviii. 16 are practically agree 
against the strongly variant reading of the LXX ; even the addition éz aùr 
(Rom. ix. 33, x. 11; 1 Pet. ii, 6) is certainly spurious in the LXX ; (2) fror 
the fact that after the quotation of Isa. xxviii. 16, following a quotation fror 
Ps. exviii. 22, in 1 Pet. ii. 7 f. are added the words Aiĝos mpookóuparos xc 
mérpa oxavdddov, which are taken from Isa. viii. 14, but vary greatly from th 
text of the LXX, and which Paul inserts in the quotation of Isa. xxviii. 1€ 
Here also Peter does not copy Rom.; he is familiar with the prophetic text fror 
his own reading, since in ii. 6 he gives the characteristics of the stone,—as als 
earlier in ii. 3,—passed over by Paul. But there remains in his memory als 
the form in which Paul had quoted the words of the prophet, and, followin 
the cue suggested by Paul's combination of Isa. xxviii. 16 and Isa. viii. 1 
he adds also Ps. exviii. 22. The relation of 1 Pet. iv. 1 to Rom. vi. 7 show 
just as clearly an acquaintance on the part of the later author with the olde 
writing ; for the thought that death annuls man’s relationship to sin, whic 
is only differently expressed in the two instances, is very boldly applied i 
both cases, first to the death of Christ and then as the ground of a mor 
obligation on the part of those who have been redeemed through His deatl 
Similar relations do not exist between 1 Pet. and any other of Paul's letter 
Gal. iii. 23 and 1 Pet. i. 5, quoted by Hilgenfeld, Hinl. 633, agree only in th 
use of the word $povpév. It would be more natural to compare the latte 
passage to Phil. iv. 7, which likewise would be to no purpose. 

5. (P. 178.) Regarding the use of Edom for Rome, cf. Weber, Jédisel 
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wol. § 81, 8; Schürer, ili. 236, A. 55 [Eng. trans. ir. iii. 99, n. 29]. So 
so in 4 Esdr. vi. 8f. In 4 Esdr. iii. 1f. (28, 31 in contrast to Zion) 
ibylon is certainly not the city on the Euphrates ; but if not Rome, at least 
e place which the writer knew to be the seat of the heathen power inflicting 
; burden upon Israel. Gutschmid, who held that the greater part of this 
ok was written in 31 B.C., suggested Alexandria (Al. Schriften, ii. 977). In 
ite of his evident interest for Egypt, the Jewish Sibyl of the years 71-73 
ims to understand by Babylon Rome (Sibyll. v. 143, 159; cf. ZFKIV, 1886, 

39-45). Concerning Babylon-Rome in Rev. see below, 8 75,n. 2. Accord- 
v to the Midrash on Cant. i. 6 (translated by Wünsche, S. 35, cf. Sanhedr, 
b; Shab. 56b) Rome was called Romt-Bablon, because the clay out of 
ich its first huts were built was mixed with water brought from the 
iphrates. Paul does not use the word Babylon, but applies a prophecy 
ncerning the departure of the exiles from Babylon (Isa. lii. 11 ; cf. xlviii. 20) 

the separation of the Christians from the heathen world (2 Cor. vi. 17). 
r the proverbial meaning of Babylon among Greeks and Romans, see Pauly- 
1ssowa, RE, ii. 2667. 

6. (P. 179.) The opinion that the rescript of Trajan to Pliny altered the 
sal status of the Christians—a view against which the present writer argues 

an earlier work, Hirten des Hermas, 1868, S. 128 f.—is beginning to give 
uy to a better view. With the position there advanced agree Arnold, Stud. 
r Gesch. d. plinian. Christenverfolyung, S. 27, 39, 42, 47; C.J. Neumann, 

rém. Staat u. die Kirche, i. 17, 22 £.; Mommsen, HZ, 1890, S. 395 f. ; 
umsay, The Church tn the Roman Empire, pp. 212, 215 f., 926, notwithstanding 
iny differences. 

7. (P. 180.) Without distinguishing between what refers to the immediate 
esent in the several writings and what is said with reference to past events, 
e following forms of punishment may be cited : imprisonment and con- 
cation of property, Heb. x. 32-34; banishment, Rev. i. 9; Hermas, Sim. i. 
. the writer's Hirten des Herinas, S. 118-135) ; executions, Rev. ii. 13 (? see 
Enn. 3) vi. 9, 11, xii. 11, xvii. 6, xviii. 20,24, xix. 2, xx. 4; Heb: xiii. 7 (3); 
em., 1 Cor. v. vi.; Herm. Vis. iii. 2. 1; Sim. viii. 3. 6 f., ix. 28. 2-4. All 
ese cases are prior to the time of the letters of Ignatius and Pliny. 

8. (P. 181.) Kakozows, iv. 15, occurs in a list of offences of a more definite 
aracter, so that it is natural to take it in the more definite sense which 
ileficus (used to translate kakozorós in Tert. Scorp. xii. and. Cypr. Test. iii. 37) 
"tainly came to have, =“ sorcerer, witch,” ete. Cf. the astrological term oí 
koro TOv doTépov, Artemid. Oneir. iv. 59 ; also Suet. Nero, xvi. * Christiani 
nus hominum superstitionis novie et malefice.” The term is interpreted in 
is sense bv Le Blant, Les pers. et (es martyrs, 1893, p. 62. But there is no cer- 
n proof of the corresponding use of xaxorows, and if this were the meaning, 
‘should expect rather payos (Acts viii. 9-11, xiii. 8; Acta Thecle, cc. xv. xx.) or 
ns (2 Tim. iii. 13 ; Orig. c. Cels. i. 6). Furthermore, the contrasted state- 
nts in 1 Pet. ii. 12, 14, iii. 17 show that the word was meant to be taken in 

entirely general sense (cf. Mark iii. 4; Luke vi. 9; John xviii. 30 ; 3 John 
) The word appears to be weaker and not so definite as kaxotpyos, Luke 
iii. 32 f; 2 Tim. ii. 9 (“ transgressor,” often with the special sense * rogue," 
heat"; cf. mavotpyos). The list of misdeeds with which the Christians 
re charged is concluded almost immediately with a general expression. 
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With a new as, as something of especial importance, dMVorptoeziakomos is 
subsequently added. This word, which does not occur at all in the earlier 
literature, and only at a late date in ecclesiastical literature, and then 
not independently of 1 Pet, means one who acts as an overscer of 
things and persons that are foreign, ie. a person who assumes to exert 
a determining influence and guardianship over men and affairs which 
do not concern him. While the word is omitted from the text altogether 
by Peshito, Tert. Scorp. xii. translates it alieni speculator; but in the 
oldest Latin Bible (see Cypr. Test. iii. 37) it is translated curas alienas 
agens. E. Zeller (Sitzungsber. der berl. Ak. 1893, S. 129-132) calls attention to 
the fact that this criticism was lodged against the Cynic philosophers, who 
made it their business to be the overseers (xaráaxozot, ezíickozot) of the rest 
of mankind. Cf. especially the famous description Epict. iii. 22, and the 
answer to the criticism which it contains, 8 97, où yap Tà aAXórpta zoAvs paypovet 
(the Cynic) (rav rà dvÓpómwa émiokonj, adda rà ira; and, on the other hand, 
the confession of the philosopher in Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 19, “aliena negotia curo, 
excursus propriis.” Like the Cynics, the Christians were criticised for their 
inordinate zeal for making converts, for their unsolicited concern about the 
souls of others, and for their interference in the most intimate affairs of the 
heart and the home. But while the Cynics held that they were under obliga- 
tion to exercise their preaching and pastoral office in the most decisive, 
authoritative, and defiant manner possible, only denying that in so doing they 
were meddling with things that did not concern them, the apostles (cf. also 
1 Thess. iv. 11) condemn conduct which could be more or less justly described 
as ddXorpioemioxoreiv. Everywhere they exhort their followers in their inter- 
course with non-Christians to act with wisdom and modest reserve, to do 
good, and to suffer evil in silence (1 Pet. 11. 12, 18, 23, lii. 1, iv. 8-10, 15-17, 
v.6; 1 Thess. iv. 12; Col. iv. 5 f. ; Phil. iv. 8), which, of course, did not mean 
that when it was a question of witnessing to the truth this witness should 
not be given boldly. What 1 Pet. iv. 15 omits is almost as instructive 
as what it contains. There is no trace in 1 Pet. of the three famous charges 
of adeérns or àoéßea, of the eating of flesh of children, and of unchaste orgies 
in connection with Christian worship. The first charge was in vogue as early 
as the time of Domitian (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 24, Ixviii. 1), and was noticed by 
Pliny, since he required Christians who were accused to perform heathen 
acts of worship (Ep. ad Traj. xevi. 5). So also the second and possibly also 
the third charges came under his notice: inasmuch as, in the light of the 
confessions of persons who had been Christians, he describes their celebration 
of the sacrament in common as a “coire ad capiendum cibum, promiscum 
tamen ct innoxium." After the time of Justin there is constant reference to 
all three charges. 

9. (P. 184.) The opinion that 1 Pet. presupposes a persecution of the 
Christians at the instigation of the civil authorities (maintained still by 
Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 279-302; Hap. 1893, pp. 
285-296) is based primarily upon the words, ev dvopare Xpiorov, iv. 14, and 
ev rà dvopart (al. pépet) Tovro and ós Xproriavds, iv. 16. But dvedigerOar 
does not mean “To be accused before a court,” and mdexew taken alone 
does not mean “To suffer punishment in consequence of a judicial sentence,” 
still less * To be executed.” A person convicted as a thief or dAXorpuo- 
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«omos would certainly not be punished with death. The exhortation, 
anyone suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed,” would be very 
age indeed, if this suffering were execution. When one is on the point 
eing executed, there are matters of deeper concern than whether one 
hamed of his position and confession, or proud of it. It is self-evident 
God can be glorified in the name of Christ without sacrificing life 
Phil. i. 20), and there are classic instances which show that arrests and 
s which end with acquittal can be regarded as suffering for Christ's sake 
above, p. 183). But even granted that in iv. 16 the reference is to cases 
re Christiaus are executed as Christians, this is nothing essentially 
rent from what happened in Rome in the year 64, Tac. Ann. xv. 44 ; for, 
rding to Tacitus, with whom Suetonius (Nero, xvi.) and the Christian tradi- 
s agree, this was not a case of the punishment of a few Christians along 
1 other suspected persons, but those who bore the Christian name in 
le were accused, sought out, and executed, first as incendiaries, and then 
rwards many of them merely on account of the misanthropy due to their 
tion. Quite in agreement with this description, the readers of 1 Pet. 
ld then have been executed primarily as murderers and thieves; but 
re it was impossible to prove such charges, also as members of a dangerous 
sty, 4.e. as bearers of the Christian name. It would then foreshadow what 
pened some months later in Rome on a larger scale. The uncertainty 
ch Pliny desired cleared up (“nomen ipsum—aut flagitia cohaerentia?) 
in a certain measure always existed, and has really never disappeared 
rely, and is repeated in analogous cases even to-day. Were the Ar- 
ians massacred in 1895 and 1896 because of their nationality, or their 
istian confession, or anarchistic intrigues? One is reminded also of 
vacillations of the anti-Semitic movement of our own day. But, as has 
1 shown (above, p. 184 f.), there is nothing which indicates that even indi- 
ials who were Christians had up to this time suffered martyrdom, either 
Asia Minor or in Rome, where the letter was written. This shows that 
letter was written before July 64. It is true that the word dzodoyia, 
L5, does suggest a judicial process (Phil. i. 7, 16 ; 2 Tim. iv. 16 ; cf. Ramsay, 
cit. pp. 280, 294), but it is employed in the N.T. (1 Cor. ix. 3; 2 Cor. 
11, xii. 19; Rom. ii. 15) as elsewhere in literature quite commonly with 
rence to other conditions, and the context (dei, mavri rà airobvri ipas 
xw) shows that it is used here in exactly the same sense as in Col. iv. 5 f. 
òs roUs em... mas Set üpás évi ékdoro dmoxpivecÜa)). Ramsay, who 
cit. p. 281) discovers in iii. 15, and even in v. 8, the spying out of 
istians by Roman officials at the behest of the authorities with a view 
their judicial punishment, is far from doing justice to the text, when in 
Expositor (1893, p. 288) he substitutes for the Roman officials, private 
uisitors—delatores. 
10. (Pp. 182,185.) To find in the use of the word Xproziavds (1 Pet. iv. 16) 
ndication that the letter was written later than the year 64 is to contradict 
existing sources, Christian and heathen. While Daur (Christentum und 
che der 3 ersten Jahrh. 432) questions the account in Acts xi. 26 because 
he genuinely Latin form of the name, and claims that the name originated 
Rome, but without calling in question the correctness of Tacitus’ statement 
Ann. xv. 44(*quos . . . vulgus Christianos appellabat"), that in 64 the 
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name was commonly used, Lipsius (Uber den Ursprung und ältesten Gebrau 
des Christennamens, Jena, 1873) endeavours to prove that the name is Greek 
form, and probably originated in Asia Minor in the last decades of the fi 
century. From the historical point of view, the following brief remarks m 
be made with reference to Lipsius’ statements, which are confusing and t 
long to be considered in detail here :—(1) To begin with, there seems to 

nothing whatever suspicious about the statement that in Antioch during t 
year 43-44, in consequence of the extraordinarily rapid growth of a Chur 
consisting mainly of Gentile Christian converts, the Gentile populace cai 
to apply to them the name Xp:oziavot (Acts xi. 26), for the reason that wh 
Acts was written, even if this was as late as the year 110, this name w 
anything but a designation of honour of which its bearers were proud. ( 
the other hand, the statement is rendered all the more trustworthy byt 
fact that, according to the original recension of the text, the narrator sta: 
immediately after xi. 27 f. that he was a member of the Antiochian Church 
that time. The date of the origin of this name given in Acts is possil 
confirmed by the reference of Jas. ii. 7 (vol. i. p. 99, n. 8. The incidental v 
of the name by king Agrippa II. some fifteen years later (Acts xxvi. 28) dc 
not impress one at all as if Luke were trying in this way to confirm t 
historical invention which he had introduced in an earlier passage. If t] 
had been his purpose, there were passages in Acts xii.-xx. better suited for 
(2) To explain the clear statement of Tacitus as an anachronism is unreasc 
able and purely arbitrary. "Tacitus is not here referring conditions prevaili 
in the time of Trajan to the time of Nero, but is describing the events of 

in their true historical setting (cf. Ramsay, 229, 241). Why, if this were t 
case, did he not use appellat instead of appellabat? But his whole accou 
hinges upon the words “quos vulgus Christianos appellabat"; for, if t 
Christians were not known in Rome at that time as a society distinct frc 
Jewish as well as heathen organisations, and if they were not designated bj 
special name, an intelligent man, who as a boy passed through the events 
64, could not relate that Nero accused the Christians. To this is to be add 
the testimony of Suetonius (Nero, xvi.), who describes theevent from a differe 
point of view, but also places the name Christiani in the time of Ne 
(3) After all has been said, the fact remains that an inscription found or 
wall in Pompeii in the year 1862, which became illegible shortly afterwar 
contained at least the letters HPISTIAN ; and the common use of the nai 
Christian in Pompeii prior to the year 79, when the city was buried, is prov 
by C. I. L. iv. No. 679; Tab. xvi. 2,3; cf. de Rossi, Bull. di arch. christ. 184 
pp. 69ff., 92 ff. Prof. Sogliano, who is opposed to this interpretatic 
reports, in an open letter to Prof. Chiapelli (Giornale d'Italia of October | 
1905), eoncerning an earthen lamp, with a monogram of Christ in the foi 
of a eross, which was found on July 3, 1905, between the strata of ashes a: 
of stone in a Pompeian villa, and, from its location, probably in the roo! 
of the slaves. More accurate proof of this statement must be left to t 
proper archeologists. (4) Since the Christians were compelled, probably 
early as 64 (cf. Ramsay, 238, concerning the meaning of fatebantur in T. 
Ann. xv. 44), and from that time on with more and more frequency, to answ 
the question, * Are you a Christian ?" it is easy to see how gradually the nai 
came to be used within the Church itself. The first traces of this usage a 
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found in Ignatius (Rom. iii. 2; Magn. iv. ; more clearly ad Polyc. vii. 3 ; 
waviopos, in contrast to Judaism and heathendom, Magn. x. 3; Rom. 
; Phil. vi. 1). It occurs also in Justin. In contrast to this usage, in 
. iv. 16 it is employed in the original way, being used by heathen who 
:mned or persecuted the Christians, and occurs in no other sense. It is 
.ecessary here to discuss the linguistic question whether the name as 
rally used among the heathen was incorrectly pronounced and written 
ruavós (thus cod. N, Acts xi. 26, xxvi. 28; 1 Pet.iv. 16 ; Suet. Claud. xxv. 
tus; Just. Apol. i. 4, 46, 49, ii. 6; Tert. Apol. iii.; Nat. i. 3; Lact. 
.4; I. Gr. Sicil. et Ital., ed. Kaibel, Nos. 78, 754; C. I. Lat. x. No. 7173; 
ass, Hermes, 1895, S. 465). It is of special importance to distinguish 
en adjectives ending in avós, ànus, and the formation which we have 
2 us here of adjectives in iavós from a name (of a person, city, or country). 
irst formation is Greek as well as Latin, though much more frequently 
in Latin than in Greek. Here belong naturally 'Actavós (Thucyd. i. 6, 
Zapüuavós (Xenoph. Hellen, iii. 4. 21 ; Ionic XapOwvós, Herod. i. 22), 
uavós, Zovstavós, since in these cases the « belongs to the stem. Conse- 
ly these words are not different from 'Aykvpavós, and do not help in any 
o explain formations in «avós. Just as little light is thrown upon the 
em by the remarks of the older grammarians, who describe these and 
ır forms as rúros ràv 'Actavàv (Lipsius, 13, A. 1), instead of which the 
rn grammarians remark more clearly, “The suffixes in avós, ņnvós, tvós, 
rmed only from names of cities and countries lying outside of Greece” 
-Kühner, i. 2. 296). But while these formations were used by the 
writers of the best period, and to some extent were even borrowed 
tin writers (e.g. Ásianus later than Aszaticus), adjectives in ?ünus derived 
proper names are not a Greek, but a late Latin formation (Archiv f. lat. 
sgr. i. 183). That they found their way from popular and provincial 
age into literature only gradually toward the end of the Republic, is 
rated by Gell. iii. 3. 10. While the learned Varro thinks that only 
inus, and not Plautianus, ought to be derived from Plautus, he refers 
ubule Plautiane to a comic writer, Plautius ; and it makes no special 
ence whether there was an obscure poet by the name of Plautius 
hl, Parergon Plaut. 95) or not. 'This is confirmed by actual usage. 
> from names in o, onis, Cicero constructs such forms as AMiloniamus, 
anus, Neronianus, Catonianus (ad Qu. fr. ii. 4 [6]. 5; also Catoninus, 
m. vii. 25, cf. Liv. xxiii. 38. 9, Varronianus), he avoids Cesarianus (since 
ue reading, ad Att. xvi. 10, is Cesarinus), which is used by Auctor, Bell. 
13; Nepos, Attic. 7—two writers whose style is said to be unrefined 
jane, köm. Lit., 5te Aufl. S. 384, 356). Cicero ventures once to construct 
om Lepidianus (ad Att. xvi. 11. 8) from a noun in -us. Under the 
nce of false analogies from the older period (Zmili-anus Pompei-anus), 
the beginning of the imperial era these forms appear more and more 
ently in literature; cf. Velleius Paterc. ii. 72, 74, 76, 78, Brutianus ; ii. 82, 
anus; Tac. Ann. ii. 8, Drusianus; Ann. i. 109, 57, 61, ii. 7, 15, 95, 
mus; Ann. xiv. 15 (cf. Suet. Nero, xxv.; C. I. L. vi. Nos. 8640, 8648, 8649, 
), Augustianus, also Augustalis (Ann. i. 15, 54 ; C. I. L. vi. Nos. 909, 910, 
Augustanus (C. I. L. vi. No. 8651).  Iuasmuch as these forms originated 
e provincial speech of the Romans, and since their adoption into litera- 
OL. II, I3 
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ture was resisted by the stylists, it is possible that through the intercourse ¢ 
daily life they became familiar to Greek-speaking Orientals before they mad 
their appearance in literature. There is no occurrence of the same in Gree 
literature earlier than '*HpoOavot (Mark iii. 6, xii. 13 ; Matt. xxii. 16, and tk 
names of heretical sects in Just. Dial. xxxv., cf. Apol. ii. 15 ?) ; but this does n 
prove that the word Xp«riavot, which was of popular origin, was not used i 
Antioch as early as 44 A.D. (Acts ii. 26). A writer like Lucian (de His 
conscrib. 21) makes fun of the Atticists, who in their zeal to Helleni 
everything Roman changed Tirtayds (which was possibly not formed fro 
Titus, but from Titius) to Tirdvios. The less educated barbarians, Syrian 
and Jews, who, through their intercourse with Roman officials and soldier 
must have taken over into their speech numerous Latin words and name 
did not notice that Xpiriavós was not a genuine Greek word, and they di 
not concern themselves about this when they formed it. Regarding wor 
borrowed from the Latin, see vol. i. p. 64f. Attention may also be calle 
to Latin words used by Ignatius, a native of Antioch, in the year 110 ; ¢ 
the writer's Ignatius, S. 530-533. 


$41. THE AUTHOR AND READERS OF THE SECON. 
EPISTLE OF PETER ACCORDING TO THE LETTER 
OWN TESTIMONY. 


Whereas in his First Epistle Peter designates accuratel 
the group of Churches which he is addressing (i. 1), an 
indicates in an unmistakable manner the place from whie 
he writes (v. 13), in 2 Peter there are no geographical dat 
whatever. The designation of the readers 1s extremel 
indefinite, even when compared to that of Jas. i. 1 (2 Pe 
i. 1l) In 1 Peter, aside from the mention of his name i 
the greeting, Peter lets his own person fall into the bacl 
ground in a way that seems strange, and only in thre 
places (i. 3, 8, v. 1) does he make even slight reference t 
his own relation to the person and history of Jesus (abov 
pp. 146-156). On the other hand, in 2 Peter the write 
calls attention repeatedly and emphatically to what b 
alone, or in company with others, heard Jesus say, and t 
what he had seen with his own eyes of Jesus’ doing 
(i. 14, 16-18, also i. 3; see n. 10). In 1 Peter the apostl 
addresses the readers as one who is personally unknown t 
them, introduces himself to them, and in a sense lets hin 
self be represented by Silvanus, one of their missionark 
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. 12; above, pp.149, 175, 176); 2 Peter presupposes a 
lation between himself and the readers which was of long 
anding, and which is to be cultivated by continued 
tercourse until the death of the writer. 
To begin with what is relatively clear, Peter calls this 
s second letter in which he designs to stir up his readers 
keep in remembrance the prophecies of the O.T., and the 
mmandment which originated with the Lord and Saviour, 
id which has been brought to the readers by their 
ostles (ii. 1, n. 1) This description of the purpose of 
e writer and the essential contents of his letter fits 
Peter exactly. In the opening passage i. 5—11 emphasis 
is laid upon the active exercise of all Christian virtues, 
pecially in view of the promised kingdom of Christ (ver. 
.); and even in i. 4 attention was called to the great 
omises of Christ. Immediately aíter these exhortations 
the practice of the Christian virtues in view of the 
ming of Christ, Peter speaks of his own obligation to 
ep the readers in remembrance of these things so long 
he shall live, and of his earnest purpose shortly to 
lfil this obligation again (i. 12-14),—all of which is in 
ch entire agreement with what he says in iii. 1 ff. con- 
rning the purpose and essential contents of this and his 
rmer letter to the readers, as to make it certain that in 
‘iting the second passage he had the first in view. In 
th cases he calls his exhortations a Gwyetpew èv trrouvyoer 
13, ii. 1; cf. úmoppvýorew, i. 12, with uvmoOsjva, iii. 2), 
d emphasises and justifies the designation of his exhorta- 
os as mere reminders by recognising that the readers 
e already in possession of the truth (i. 12), or that their 
inds are pure (iii. 1; cf. Rom. xv. 14f.). The lack in 
12 f. of any specific description of the teachings, such as 
found in iii 2, is supplied by the epi rovrov (i. 12), 
aich refers back to i. 5-11. And although in this 
ssage the eternal kingdom of Christ is not expressly 
lled a subject of O.T. prophecy, at the end of the first 
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section of the letter very explicit reference is made ta 
the prophetic utterances, the trustworthiness, value, and 
intelligibility of which for Christians is dependent wholly 
upon the self-revelation of Jesus (i. 19-21). 

But iii. 1f. is in no sense to be taken as referring 
exclusively or even mainly to the preceding parts of this 
letter. In that case the absence of any reference to the 
whole of the second section of the Epistle (chap. ii.) would 
be strange. Consequently what is said in iii. 3 f., which 
follows ii. 2 without any break in the sentence, is part 
of the description of what Peter intended to say to his 
readers in this letter as well as of what he had said in 
the one that preceded. At the same time, the participial 
sentence, li. 3 f., together with the explanatory clauses 
that follow (ni. 5-7), mark the transition to a new re- 
minder and exhortation (iii. 8—18), not previously discussed 
with the same definiteness in this letter, to which new 
passage the description in in. 1f. applies far more than 
toi 5-21. For, not only is reference here made to the 
“Day of God” (ver. 12) predicted by the prophets, and 
to the new world which they also predieted (ver. 13), but 
the readers are very strongly reminded of their obligation 
to live in accordance with these expectations, v.e. with the 
“command " applicable to Christians (vv. 11 f., 14 f., 17 £.. 
Thus in uni. 1f. Peter not only describes the preceding 
parts of the letter, but, as he clearly says, has in view all 
that remains to be written. He describes in substance at 
this particular point the meaning and the purpose of the 
letter: because now, after the long discussion in chap. iL, 
which does not come directly under the description of 
ii. lf, he is taking up again the thought of i. 5-21, 
intending once more to exhort his readers more strongly 
and indeed, after what has been said in chap. ii, more 
definitely to the holy life enjoined by the prospect of 
the prophesied end of the world. There was no more 
necessity of proving in detail that the last things which 
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e recalled to mind in what follows were predicted by 
e O.T. prophets, than there was of showing that the 
oral requirements made in this same final section were 

keeping with the command of Jesus and the moral 
commendations of the apostles. The mere fact that at 
e beginning of the third section (ii. 2) the writer says 
at the prophecies of the O.T. and the command of the 
ostles originating with Christ are what he desires to 
call to the readers’ minds in this letter, shows that the 
monitions which follow go back to these sources. More- 
er, in i 19f. he had strongly urged upon his readers’ 
tention prophetic prediction as this was confirmed and 
terpreted by the gospel history. 

If, then, the description of the essential contents and 
rpose of the two letters of Peter in iii. 1 f. suits 2 Peter, 
follows that the earlier Epistle of Peter to the same 
iders, referred to in this passage, was essentially the 
me as 2 Peter in the points mentioned. This being so, 
is impossible to suppose that Peter here refers to 1 Peter. 
r, while there are numerous exhortations to moral 
oduct in 1 Peter, these are nowhere referred to the com- 
ind of Jesus and the teaching given by the missionaries 
this group of readers. Still less can it be said that 
Peter is a reminder of prophetie utterances, more 
ecifieally of the end of the world, predicted by the 
yphets. ‘There is only one passage where reference is 
ide to the prophets (1 Pet. i. 10 £.), and here they are 
resented as announcing beforehand the sufferings and 
ry of Christ, ?.e. the contents of the gospel; but where 
ntion is made of the objects of the Christian hope, the 
y of judgment, and the glorifieation of the Church 
Pet. i. 3-7, ii. 12, iv. 13, 17, v. 4, 6, 10), there is no 
erence whatever to the O.T. prophets. 

The fact that since the fourth century our 2 Peter has 
lowed our 1 Peter in most Bibles, cannot be used to 
sport the claim that these are the two letters mentioned 
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together in 2 Pet. iii. 1 ; for who can afhrm that Peter did 
not write twenty letters and send two or three letters to | 
more than one group of Churches? From this description | 
which covers both letters it follows that the earlier letter 
in question—which, however, was sent to the same readers 
—was not our 1 Peter, but a letter which has not come | 
down to us. 

It is improbable, notwithstanding what is said in 
ii. 15, that 2 Peter, like our 1 Peter, was directed to the | 
Gentile Christian Churches in Asia Minor. The urgent 
exhortation to live a life which shall be in harmony with | 
the trustworthy prophecy of the Day of the Lord, of the 
end of the world, and of a new world, is concluded in 
iii. 15 with an injunction to the readers, already intimated | 
in iil. 9, to regard as their salvation the patience shown | 
by the Lord Jesus in the deferment of His return. This 
injunction, which would be unintelligible apart from | 
what is said in the passage at the conclusion of which it | 
stands, and which, therefore, 1s not meant to be taken | 
apart from iii 5-13, is now represented as being in | 
harmony with what Paul, the beloved brother of Peter 
and his readers, wrote to these same readers according to 
the measure of wisdom given him. The readers of 1 Peter | 
were in large part at least identical with the readers of | 
Ephesians (vol. i. p. 479 ff.). So long as it was maintained | 
that the earlier letter of Peter mentioned in 2 Pet. iii. 1 must | 
be the letter which precedes 2 Peter in the Canon, unavoid- | 
ably the letter of Paul referred to in 2 Pet. iu. 15 was 
connected with this same circular letter, namely, Ephesians | 
(n. 2) But Ephesians does not agree with what, accord- | 
ing to 2 Pet. ii. 15, Paul wrote in his letter directed to 
the readers of 2 Peter. What is said of all of Paul's | 
letters (ii. 16, “As also in all his epistles, speaking | 
in them of these things") might be justified by occa- 
sional remarks of Paul bearing upon the subject here | 
under discussion, but not the reference to a letter dealing © 
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specifically with the same theme (ii. 15). The reference 
must be to a thoroughgoing exposition of this subject, 
from which Paul's specific teachings could be ascertained. 
The exhortations to a correct Christian life are throughout 
Ephesians based upon entirely different grounds (iv. 1, 
20-25, v. 1-3, vi. 1-3, 8, 9), and the argument of the 
duty of sanctification, on the ground of the expectation of 
Christ's second coming, is much less frequent in Ephesians 
(iv. 30, v. 5f.) than in other letters of Paul (1 Thess. v. 
1-11; Rom. xii. 11-14; cf. 1 John iii. 3) It would be 
more natural to suppose that the reference is to Hebrews 
than to Ephesians, although in Hebrews reference is made 
to the promise which is certain, only delayed in its fulfil- 
ment, in order to exhort the readers not so much to a 
virtuous life, as to a steadfast maintenance of faith and 
confession, which is not possible without struggle against 
sin (Heb. ii 7-iv. 13, x. 35-39, xii 1-17, 25-29). If 
only Paul had written Hebrews, or if the author of 2 Peter 
could have regarded Hebrews as a work of his! But this 
is impossible ($ 47) ; so that we are compelled to conclude 
that the letter of Paul mentioned in 2 Pet. iii. 15 is in 
existence quite as little as Peter's own earlier letter to the 
readers of 2 Peter mentioned in iii. 1. 

Moreover, we have no knowledge of the carrying out 
of the intentions expressed by the author in i 12-15 
(n. 3). When he gives assurance that in the future he 
will be always ready to recall to the readers’ minds such 
things as are to be found in the present letter, and goes 
on to explain that he feels this to be an obligation for the 
rest of his life,—all the more because he knows, partly 
through a revelation made by Christ to him, that he will 
die à sudden death (n. 3),—the language used can apply 
just as well to oral teachings as to future letters. Only, 
in case the reference were to oral teachings, we should 
expect the contrast between the present written and the 
later oral reminiscences to be expressed, or, if both were 
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meant, we should expect a distinction to be made in this 
double form of teaching between the oral reminiscences 
which he would give when present and the written com- 
munications he would send when absent (n. 4). Apparently, 
therefore, Peter declares his intention of sending to the 
same readers in the future an occasional letter like this 
present one. To be clearly distinguished from this state- 
ment is what Peter says in the words that follow: “ I will 
give diligence that at every time ye may be able after my 
decease to call these things (truths or teachings) to remem- 
brance” (n. 5). Only, if Peter had previously expressed 
the intention or hope of visiting the readers again and 
impressing upon them once more orally the truths in 
question, could this statement be taken to mean that 
Peter, in view of the fact that scripta litera manet, is not 
satisfied with oral teachings, but when he leaves the 
readers, or afterwards, will put such teachings in written 
form, so that they may be permanently remembered by 
them, or will see to it that others do it for him. Since, 
however, there is nothing anywhere in the context to 
suggest this contrast between oral teaching and its em- 
bodiment in written form, the only contrast possible is that 
between such written communications as the present letter, 
the earlier letter mentioned in iii. 1, and similar letters 
which Peter intends to write in the future on the one 
hand, and a more extensive literary work on the other. 
The former are off-hand products, and are expected to 
have only a temporary effect ; the latter is designed to be 
of permanent value. No light is thrown upon the contents 
of this proposed work by the sentences that follow, in 
which Peter merely substantiates his right and the right 
of others, whom he mentions along with himself, to per- 
form such literary work (vv. 16-18), but, at the same time, 
its character is indicated by the sentences that precede. 
The roúræv of ver. 15 resumes the cepi rovrov of ver. 12, 
although the expression which intervenes—“ the truth 
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which is with you (the readers)” (cf. Jas. 1. 21)—and the 
natural difference between letters of a merely temporary 
character and a book claiming to be of permanent value 
forbid limiting the contents of the latter to exactly the 
same topies as are discussed in 2 Peter. The work in 
question was clearly designed to be doctrinal in character 
like 2 Peter, not a historieal work. Even if 2 Peter was 
written as late as 170, the Gospel of Mark cannot be the 
work in question ; for it was not until long after this date 
that the story originated according to which Peter com- 
missioned Mark to write his Gospel (n. 5); and even after 
this opinion had grown up, Peter could not be represented 
as expressing this intention in words applicable only to a 
religious treatise. A writing which might claim to be the 
product of the literary intention here expressed is not in 
existence, and so far as we know never existed. 

From the passages already considered it follows that 
Peter has stood for along time in an official relation to 
the persons receiving this letter, which relation he feels 
himself under obligation to maintain until his death 
through instructions by letter, and after his death through 
a treatise designed especially for them, just as he has 
maintained it heretofore by a letter like 2 Peter. He had 
also brought them the gospel, not alone, to be sure, but 
in co-operation with other missionaries. For he can mean 
nothing less than this when he says of himself and of the 
companions whom he mentions along with himself, “ We 
have made known unto you the power and coming of 
Christ" (i. 16, n. 6). Even assuming that the dvvays 
of Christ means only that power which Jesus obtained 
through His resurrection and exaltation, in contrast to the 
weakness in which He had previously lived and suffered 
(2 Cor. xiii. 4; Rom. i. 4, —a view which has very little 
in its favour,—this sentence cannot be made to refer to 
the instruction of persons who are already believers con- 
cerning the exaltation to power and the coming of Christ 
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—instruction which presupposes a previous preaching of 
the gospel—simply because there was and is no preaching 
of the gospel which does not make known to the hearers 
the resurrection, exaltation, and coming of Christ. All 
subsequent teaching can be only the recalling of these 
fundamentals of the gospel, or the indication of their 
consequences in the life or thought of believers. There- 
fore it is impossible to suppose that Peter is here referring 
to that earlier letter (iii. 1) and also to similar communica- 
tions to the same group of readers by his fellow-workers, 
or that he, in a manner so unclear as this, identifies the 
original preaching of the gospel with later oral and written 
references to it. Our 1 Peter is quite out of the question ; 
since the gospel was not preached to Christians in Asia 
Minor by Peter, but by others from whom he distinguishes 
himself (1 Pet. i. 12). Furthermore, there is no teaching 
in 1 Peter concerning the power and coming of Christ 
which begins with the gospel and develops the idea it 
contains. Those to whom 2 Peter is directed must be 
persons among whom Peter laboured as a missionary, t.e. 
persons belonging to the circumcision. The language 
used to describe the gospel in i. 16 is applicable to it as 
it was preached in Israel—in other words, among the con- 
temporaries and countrymen of the Lord and His apostles, 
who were more or less familiar with the facts of the 
gospel history (Acts ii. 22, x. 37). They not only were 
externally acquainted with the historical appearance of 
Jesus, but also treated the same quite materialistically 
(cf. 2 Cor. v. 6); they therefore needed to have it made 
clear to them that in this weak man, who was denied, 
reviled, and put to death by His fellow-men, there dwelt 
a power which not only had found expression during His 
lifetime in wonderful miracles (Acts ii. 22, x. 38), but 
also had broken the bonds of death and raised Him to 
the throne of God (Acts ii. 24-35, iu. 15, iv. 2, 10, 38, 
v. 30), from whence He was to come again to finish His 
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work (Acts iii. 20, x. 42). It would seem as if at times 
the preaching of the gospel among the Gentiles was con- 
fined to the word of the cross (1 Cor. i. 17 ff., ii. 2); but 
in the preaching to Israelites who were contemporaries of 
Jesus emphasis was laid upon the resurrection of Jesus, 
the revelation of His power and His return. The faith of 
Jewish Christianity was faith in the glory of Jesus (Jas. 
DEL. cf voli. p. 151, n. 7). 

It is also impossible to assume that Peter here identi- 
fies himself with Paul and his missionary helpers, such as 
Barnabas, Silvanus and Timothy, and connects his preach- 
ing with theirs. For, in the first place, Peter distinguishes, 
just as clearly as does Paul (Gal. i. 17, ii. 7-9 ; 1 Cor. 
xv. 11, ix. 5), between the missionaries to the Gentiles 
and the group to which he himself belonged (1 Pet. i. 12); 
and although he calls Paul the beloved brother of himself 
and of the readers (2 Pet. iii. 15), he does not intimate in 
any way to them that Paul was one of their apostles 
(2 Pet. ii. 2) In the second place, in order to make 
this identification, it is necessary to assume, against 
the clear impression of the entire letter, that it was not 
directed to a definite, homogeneous group of readers, but 
to the whole body of Christians who owed their conversion 
to the apostolic preaching, to which also Paul, according 
to iii. 15, must on one occasion have addressed a letter. 
But even then the identification of Peter with Paul and 
his helpers in i. 16 ff. is inconceivable; for the mission- 
aries to the Gentiles could not claim what Peter here 
claims for himself and his companions concerning their 
personal relation to the gospel history. This is the third 
reason which prevents us from identifying Peters work 
with that of Paul and his helpers. In preaching the 
gospel, Peter and his companions have not followed fables 
cunningly devised or artfully presented, but have preached 
as those who were eye-witnesses of the majesty of Jesus. 
Although Paul may have treated his experience near 
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Damascus as a substitute for the fact that he was not, 
like the earlier apostles, a personal disciple of Jesus (1 Cor. 
ix. 1, cf. xv. 8), he could not affirm with reference to 
himself, nor could anyone say of him, that he preached 
the gospel as one who was an eye-witness of the self- 
revelation of Jesus which formed the content of the gospel. 
The comprehensive language which Peter uses is compar- 
able only with what personal disciples of Jesus elsewhere 
affirm with reference to themselves (John i. 14, ef. ii. 11, 
xix. 35; 1 John i. 1 £, iv. 14; Acts x. 39-41) and with 
what Peter himself at least intimates in 1 Pet. i. 8, v. 1 
(above, p. 147). 

The group of preachers with which Peter identifies 
himself is indicated by the reference to the particular 
experience on which he bases his claim that he and his 
companions have declared the power and return of Jesus 
to the readers as former witnesses of His majesty, i. 17 f. 
If it be certain that the event referred to is the trans- 
figuration on the mountain described in all three of the 
synoptie Gospels, then it is also to be assumed that the 
author of 2 Peter, like the evangelists, knew that the only 
eye-witnesses of this event were the three apostles, Peter, 
John, and his brother James (n. 6). Consequently these 
three are the preachers spoken of in i. 16, though, natur- 
ally, there is no exclusion in i. 16 of other apostles who 
stood in essentially the same historical relation to Jesus. 
Just as Peter here identifies himself with others of the 
twelve apostles by the use of “we,” so he does also in 
ii. 2, where he uses the expression oí ámócroXoi pdv. 
“Your apostles” is not synonymous with “ The apostles,” 
but serves to distinguish from the entire class of men who 
may claim the apostolic name, those who have exercised 
the apostolic office among the readers here addressed, :.e. 
the missionaries to whom these Christians owe their con- 
version (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 2; Clem. 1 Cor. v.; cf. above, 
69, n. 6). The expression implies a contrast to other 
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apostles who were not the apostles of the readers, and 
other Christians, to whom the apostles here intended were 
not apostles. It is thus quite impossible to suppose that 
the expression ''Your apostles” includes apostles who 
laboured in fields that were widely separated, much less 
can it include all the apostles without distinction. The 
suggestion that such language sounds strange on the part 
of one who himself belonged to the group of missionaries 
thus designated, is due to the misunderstanding of a mode 
of speech which is constantly being used, and which is 
sometimes extremely natural. On the other hand, to 
assume that the author does not identify himself with this 
group is to make 1. 16 stand in glaring contradiction to 
ui. 2. This is sufficient to disprove the correctness of 
that interpretation of iu. 2, for which, in itself, there is 
no sufficient reason (n. 7). Taking these two passages 
together, it seems clear that 2 Peter was not directed 
to a single local Church, the origin of which was due to 
the preaching of Peter alone (cf. 1 Cor. ii. 10, iv. 15, 
ix. 2), but probably to a larger group of Christians, among 
whom Peter had laboured with other missionaries in the 
founding of Churches. Chap. iii. 2 alone is insufficient to 
prove that these were not Churches in Asia Minor, or any 
other region within the sphere of Gentile missions, but 
Churches within the sphere of Jewish missions, though 
this is established by the unavoidable connection between 
iii. 2 and i. 16. The fact that later in the course of their 
life Peter and others of the twelve apostles engaged in 
missionary work among the Gentiles in Rome or in Asia 
Minor, does not justify, on the part of one speaking in their 
name, the use of such language as that in 1. 16, to describe 
their relation to the Churches founded by Paul and his 
helpers, nor the distinction made in iii. 2 between them 
and other apostles who had no official relation to these 
Churches. Nor can the beginning of this letter be used 
in proof of this hypothesis, except by presupposing what 
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cannot be proved, namely, that 2 Peter followed 1 Peter, 


and was intended as a second letter to the same group of W: 


readers. 

The statement of Peter in 1. 1, that the readers, through 
the righteousness of our God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
have obtained faith of like value with that of Peter and 
his companions (n. 8), might be taken as implying a 


contrast between the Jewish Christians, in whose name Me 


Peter here speaks, and the Gentile Christians, whom he 
addresses; since by making no distinction in this regard 
between Jews and Gentiles, God shows Himself a fair- 
minded and just judge (Acts x. 34f, 47, xi. 17 £., xv. 
5f; Rom. ii. 11-29, ii. 22-30, x. 12). If there were 
only something in the context to indicate a distinction 
between Jews and Gentiles within the Church! The 


author begins by calling himself by the name which he Mr 


had always borne, using the form most distinctively | 
Jewish, and then adds the surname which Jesus gave him | 
in token of his position among the disciples, and his place 
in the future Church (n. 9). Quite in harmony with the 


use of these two names, he calls himself, from one point 3. 


of view, a servant of Christ, and, from the other, an apostle 
of Christ. The former title is appropriate to Simeon of 
Bethsaida, who, with his brother Andrew and many others 
after them, when they believed on Jesus, accepted Him 


as their Lord. On the other hand, the apostolic title |}; 


corresponds to Cephas or Peter, to whom the Lord, by the 
bestowment of this surname, held out the prospect of a | 
special calling, to which he was appointed when the twelve 


apostles were chosen, and which was confirmed subse- |}, 


quently more than once. But neither the position which 


Simeon occupies as the first of the personal disciples of |). 


Jesus, nor the position which Cephas has as foremost 


among the apostles, prevents him from recognising that |j 
the faith to which the readers have been brought through |^ 


his own and his companions’ preaching (i. 16) is of like 
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value with his own faith and that of his companions. 
| The distinction thus removed, or at least stripped of its 
religious significance, is simply that between personal 
| disciples and apostles of Jesus, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, all those Christians who had not stood in 
such personal relation to Jesus, nor received the special 
calling corresponding to this personal relation, but had 
|, nevertheless been led, through the efforts of disciples and 
| apostles, to believe on the Lord, who had bought them 
m (ii 1) The distinction is essentially the same as that 
| between eye-witnesses of the majesty of Jesus and those 
| 

| 





J 
| 
P to whom the eye-witnesses had brought the knowledge 
MES! it (i. 16; cf. John xix. 35, xx. 29, 31; 1 John i. 3). 
| The same distinction is apparently expressed also in the 
A sentences that follow, i. 3f., which are not very clear, nor 
4 textually certain (n. 10) Here Peter identifies himself 
i with the other disciples and apostles of Jesus, whom He 
[| | called personally by the revelation of His glory, and by 
| the demonstration of His moral power, to whom also 
Ü through the knowledge of Himself He gave all that was 
needful for a true life and a pious conduct. He then 
contrasts himself and the other disciples and apostles with 
the readers to whom the Lord, through these disciples and 
| apostles,—namely, through their preaching of the gospel, 
—has given very great promises, by virtue of which here- 
after they may become partakers of the divine nature, 
_having escaped the perishable pleasures of this world. 
| While it is true that this distinction between the personal 
disciples of Jesus and other Christians, who have not seen 
| and heard Jesus, is sometimes expressed where the former 
| are addressing Gentile Christians (1 Pet. i 8; 1 John i. 
1-4; John i. 14, xix. 35), exactly the same distinction 
existed within Jewish Christianity from the beginning of 
| the apostolie preaching. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as there is not a single word in 
|2 Peter which suggests the Gentile character of the 
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readers, and since it has also been shown that 2 Pet. ui. 1 
cannot refer to 1 Peter nor 2 Pet. ii. 15 to Ephesians, the 
evidence of the statements in 2 Pet. i. 16-18, which are 
in perfect agreement with i. 1-4 and iii. 2, retains its full 
force. The letter is shown to be a hortatory writing of 
Peter’s to a large group of Churches, who owed their 
Christianity to the preaching of Peter and other men from 


among the twelve apostles and the personal disciples of |} 


Jesus. From this it follows that the readers were, for 
the most part, if not altogether, Jewish Christians, and 
that they are to be sought in Palestine and the regions 
adjoining, but not in the regions north and north-west of 
Antioch ; because until the death of Peter (64 A.D. ; above, 
p.161 f.) the agreement of the year 52 (Gal. ii. 7-9; cf. 
Matt. x. 23) was kept by all the missionaries, one of | 
whom the writer indicates himself to have been (i. 1-4, 
16-18). It was probably in Palestine and the adjoining 


regions that the preaching journeys of Peter and his |} 


companions, referred to by Paul in the year 57 (1 Cor. | 
ix. 5), were made. The journey of Peter to Rome at the | 


very end of his life, and the composition in Rome of his fT 


letter to the Gentile Christian Churches of Asia Minor | 
(above, p. 158 ff.), did not make him a missionary to the | 


Gentiles, and did not bring him into such a relation as | n 


that expressed in 2 Peter with any Church outside the 
“Land of Israel.” In this entrance of Peter as an element | 
in the life of the Gentile Christian Churches organised in 

Asia Minor by Gentile Christian missionaries, and as a | 
factor in the development of the Roman Church, in the 
building of which Gentile Christian and Jewish Christian | 
missionaries worked together, we have a foreshadowing— ` 
but only a foreshadowing—of the development which, at | 


a date considerably later than the death of Peter and ` 


Paul, took men like John and Philip to Ephesus and | 
Hierapolis. | 


There is no means of determining more definitely the LE 
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geographical position of the readers. The use of the 
Greek language is no objection to the supposition that 
2 Peter was intended for the whole circle to whom James 
| also wrote in Greek. Nor does the use of the name 
“Simeon Petros” imply anything more (Acts xiii. 1, 
| xv. 14, n. 9) The reference to a letter of Paul's to the 
| same readers (iii. 15) does not help us, for the reason that 
| this letter has not come down to us (above, p. 198f.). It 
is very natural to suppose that during the two years of 
| enforced idleness in Cæsarea (from 58-60 a.p.), when his 
arrest put an end to the exercise of all personal influence 
among them, Paul took occasion to send some written 
| word to the multitudes of believing Jews (Acts xxi. 20), 
[on whose behalf he had made his last journey to Jeru- 
salem. Or it may have been a smaller group of Churches, 
i mainly Jewish Christian, to which this lost letter of Paul's 
land 2 Peter were directed, e.g. the Churches in Ptole- 
| mais, Tyre, and Damascus, with which Paul was personally 
|aequainted (Acts ix. 22-25, xx. 3-7 ; cf. xi 19, xv. 3), 
[and others in the regions indicated of whose history we 
know nothing. 

| The time at which 2 Peter purports to have been 
| written can be more accurately determined than the loca- 
[tion of the readers. Although it is not directly stated 
in i 14 that Peter knows his death is near (n. 3), and 
although we do not know that this expectation was ful- 
filled, even if Peter entertained it, i. 12-15 does convey 
ithe general impression that it is an aged man who is 
speaking. In iii. 16 mention is made not only of a letter 
of Paul’s to the readers of 2 Peter, but also of many other 
letters of his which had found some circulation and had 
been misunderstood. This could hardly have taken place 
before the year 60. Furthermore, the way in which the 
doubt as to the fulfilment of the prophecy concerning the 
end of the world is expressed (iii. 4; ef. § 42, n. 5), 
indicates the end of Peter's lifetime. The first generation 
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of Christians is beginning to disappear. On the other | 
hand, there is nothing to indicate that Peter had reached | 
Rome, the goal of his life-journey. It is natural to 
suppose that, if Peter had recently come to the capital of 
the world for the first time in his life, he would indicate 
in some way his residence there, as he does in 1 Pet. v. 
13. On the other hand, he is not in the immediate 
vicinity of his readers. He has written them previously, 
expects to do so soon again, and anticipates the sending | 
of frequent letters (above, p. 198 f.). He shows familiarity 
with ecclesiastical conditions and movements outside the 
world of the readers; indeed, he shows familiarity with 
the same within the sphere of Gentile Christianity. We, 
should probably be able to locate the place where the 
letter was written more exactly, if we knew from what 
point and by what route Peter went to Rome sometime, 
in the autumn of 63. It is natural to think of Antioch. | 
Taking everything into consideration, and assuming for! 
the time being that 2 Peter is genuine, we may date it) 
somewhere between 60 and 63. This makes it earlier! 
than 1 Peter. | 


1. (P. 195.) In view of the character of what precedes and follows, the’ 
reference of iii. 1f. to the entire Epistle yet unfinished—and in particular to! 
the third section of the Epistle which begins at this point—is quite as certain. 
as is the similar reference of rard cot ypddo, 1 Tim. iii. 14 (see above, p. 39, 
n. 2); and here the rairny . . . érioroAjv makes the reference more definite; 
than the ambiguous rabra in 1 Tim. iii. 14. That this description is meant, 
to apply equally to the first Epistle, to which reference is here made, is proved; 
by the use of ev ais instead of êv ĝ. The difficult expression 77s ràv dros- 
TO\@Y vpÓv €vroAijs roù kvupiov kai cerjpos undoubtedly means the same z 
that which in ii. 21 is described as the holy commandment handed down tol 
the Christians, or the same as S:day7 kvpíov dia ràv Öwðeka ámoavóAov, thg 
title of the so-called Didache. In form the expression finds a parallel in 
Acts v. 32, if the correct reading there be atro? páprvpes rv. pupárov rovrav 
(cf. Winer, Gr. § 30. 3, A. 3 [Eng. trans. § 30. 3, A. 3]), as the present writer 
believes to be the case. The expression is a harsh one, but even titles such 
as Eevoóvros Zo«párovs dropvrpovevpara are quite as inelegant (GK, i. 475, 
A. 2). In fact, the harsher the words (rod kvpíov kai owrqpos), the more 
arbitrary it is to strike them out as a gloss; while to derive them from Jude 
17 (Spitta, 224), where they are not found, is altogether impossible. Ne 
mistake has been made in the transmission of the text of the passage, since 
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the Syrians [4^ The commandment of our Lord and Saviour, which" (se. was 
communicated) “through the apostles"] were able to get over the difficulty 
only by a free translation, while the impossible combination of óuóv with 
kvptov, which occurs here as in the Sahidic, Coptic, and Ethiopic versions, is 
not made less difficult by the reading 2uóv instead of ópGv—a variant found 
only in a few eursives. In this connection it may be remarked that the 
historical investigation of 2 Pet. is rendered difficult, not only by the style, 
which is often obscure, but also by the text handed down, which is in an 
especially bad condition. Readings which could not have been invented and 
which are certainly original, such as the order of words in i. 17 preserved by 
B alone (below, n. 6), and passages which ean hardly be understood without 
resort to conjecture, such as i. 20, will suffice as illustrations. Tischendorf’s 
apparatus in ed. viii. has been enlarged and corrected since its appearance, 
especially by Le Palimpseste de Fleury, ed. Berger, 1887, p. 41f, and by 
Gwynn’s investigation of the ancient Syriae version, which was probably a 
part of the Philoxenian text, in Hermathena, vol. vii. 1890, pp. 981-314. This 
translation (called in Tischendorf, Syr. bodl.) is designated S? by the present 
writer (see list of abbreviations). One source of the corruption of the text was 
the comparison of readings in 2 Pet. with Jude. This, however, can be used to 
correct the text. Whether we hold 2 Pet. to be dependent upon Jude or the 
reverse, the one document is certainly a very ancient witness for the text of 
the other. If the correct reading in Jude 12 be dyázais, then it must be that 
Jude read dyármais in 2 Pet. ii. 13, and that this, therefore, is the correct read- 
ing in the latter passage ; or, if 2 Pet. is dependent upon Jude, then it is hard 
to conceive how Peter could change the clear dydras of Jude to dmárais, 
which does not make as good sense. So in this case also the original reading 
in 2 Pet. ii. 13 seems to have been dydzais. 

2. (P. 198.) Most modern interpreters take the letter of Paul's mentioned 
in 2 Pet. iii. 15 to be Eph.—with especial positiveness Hofmann (vii. 2. 
11311). Grotius (p. 1060) and Dietlein (Der zweite Petrusbrief, 929-935) 
think that Rom. is meant; the elder Lightfoot (Opp. ii. 109, 116) and 
Bengel in his Gnomon think that the reference is to Hebrews. The last 
hypothesis would be impossible, even if 2 Pet. had been written at a time 
when Heb. had come to be regarded by part of the Church as an Epistle 
of Paul's; because a pseudo-Peter who undertook to compose an Epistle of 
Peter to the 'Egpaio, to whom Paul had previously written Heb., could 
not have been content with a salutation, not a word of which refers clearly 
to the *Efpato,, nor would he have ventured in iii. 1 to lead the readers to 
suppose that 2 Pet. was meant for the same readers as 1 Pet. The credit 
Tor having broken radically with exegetical traditions regarding the letter of 
Paul mentioned in 2 Pet. iii. 15, and the letter of Peter mentioned in 2 Pet. 
iii. 1 belongs to Spitta (221-227, 286-288). 

3. (Pp. 199, 209.) As to i. 12-15, pedAjow with the present infinitive is 
hardly to be taken, as in Matt. xxiv. 6, or as péAAw with the future infinitive 
(Acts xxiv. 15, xxvii. 10), as a mere periphrasis for the future; but is intended 
to express the thought that the writer will be ready in the future, as often as 
necessity arises, to recall to the minds of the readers truths with which they 
are familiar, as he has done in the past, and as he does now througliout this 
entire letter. Copyists and translators, who knew nothing of the fulfilment 
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of the promise here made, found the expression too strong, and changed it in | 
some instances to où peAAnow (in the sense of “I will not hesitate ”—non | 
differam, Palimps. Flor. and other Latin MSS), in other cases (the Antiochian | 
recension and the Syriac versions) to oùx dyeAjow. The only other thing to | 
be noted with regard to the variant readings is the fact that in ver. 15, besides | 
N, the Armenian version and one cursive also S? read emovóá(o (see Gwynn, 
op.cit. 991). But this is an intentional alteration, designed to make it possible 
to connect the sentence with the letter which Peter was writing at the time. 
Even the grovddacare of S? and a few cursives, if taken as an aorist used in 
the graphic sense, tends, on the one hand, to confirm the reading orovddce | 
against crovdatw, and, on the other hand, shows, as does also the latter read- | 
ing, that copyists and translators could not bring themselves to read here 
again a promise of Peter’s which he seemed not to have fulfilled. What 
Peter says about his future literary plans is conceived altogether in the light 
of the end of his life. lle refers to it three times in vv. 13, 14, 15. Only | 
in ver. 14 is there a definite view expressed regarding its manner or time. | 
His knowledge concerning his death, while not based exclusively upon a. 
revelation of Christ, is due in part to this; since it is inadmissible to take 
the xai here as the pleonastic xai which is common with particles of com- | 
parison (so Hofmann, Spitta), for kaós does not here introduce a comparison, 
but a determining authority. With regard to the question what or what 
kind of a revelation is meant, it is to be observed : (1) That Peter refers to | 
this revelation of Christ quite incidentally, and only in order to confirm an 
expectation certain on other grounds. Jn view of the fact that Peter was one | 
of the missionaries who preached the gospel to the readers, and that there | 
had been frequent intercourse between him and them, it is not likely that; 
the readers were wholly unfamiliar with it, so that the reference is not to a 
communication from Christ which Peter had recently received. How great; 
an interest these Christians who were intimately acquainted with Peter must, 
have had in learning from him that the Lord had recently appeared to him 
in a vision, and made known to him that he was to die quickly, or soon, or 
suddenly! As a matter of fact, however, the simple expression used, | 
edrooéy pot, does not indicate any such wonderful revelation. (2) Taken} 
alone, raxivós, like raxós, does not mean either “soon” or “sudden,” but) 
“quick,” “rapid.” It may mean (a) the speedy termination of an action, 
(John xx. 4; Jas. i. 19), and, taken in that sense here it would designate a 
quick death as contrasted with a death following long sickness. Since, how-| 
ever, the whole future may be conceived as something coming, approaching, 
the subject, and since the rapid completion of this conceived movement; 
involves the early appearance of the coming event, (b) the adverbial expres- 
sions raxées, ráyrvov, ráyicTa, Tay’, v Taye, especially when used with 
futures and imperatives, frequently mean “soon, without delay” (cf. Luke, | 
xvi. 6, xviii. 2; Matt. v.25; 1 Cor.iv. 19; Phil. ii. 19, 24; 1 Tim. iix. 149 
Heb. xiii. 19, 23). In all these cases the thing signified is not the quick | 
termination of the action itself, writing, journeying, ete., but the immediate - 
happening of the event in question. But (c) the approach of the future so | 
conceived can itself be represented as a slow or rapid process, according as 
the future event is thought of as approaching gradually, or as coming with- 
out perceptible preparation and warning, like a bolt of lightning. So we get 
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the meaning “sudden” ; cf. Rev. ii. 16 (—1ii. 3 ; 1 Thess. v. 2-4 ; 2 Pet. iii. 10) ; 
also Gal. i. 6; 2 Thess. ii. 2. It is in this sense that we say in the Litany, 
* Deliver us from evil and sudden death." The first meaning (a) “quick” is 
not applicable here ; for, no matter whether he expects to die and be taken 
from his work by a death struggle lasting only a few minutes, or only after 
years of illness, this ean hardly have any important influence upon his 
valuation and use of the time remaining until he is called upon to meet this 
quick or gradual death. The second meaning (b) “soon” suits better; since 
the consciousness that only a short span of life remains, may make one 
zealous in the performance of his calling, and remind him of the necessity of 
providing for the time after his death. Cf. Ep. Clem. ad Jac. ii. (Clementina, 
ed. Lagarde, p. 6). Against this interpretation there are the following objec- 
tions : (1) This certain knowledge that he was soon to die Peter could have 
obtained only through a revelation from Christ made to him recently, unless 
recourse is had to the improbable supposition that Christ had told him long 
before just how many years he wastolive. In neither of these cases could 
he refer as incidentally as he does to this revelation of Christ as something 
with which the readers are already familiar. (2) The use of the adjectives 
raxvs and rayivds in this sense is certainly rare. axis kapmós, Clem. 2 Cor. 
xx. 2, cited by Spitta (87), is not a clear illustration of this usage. (3) rax; 
áróAeia (2 Pet. ii. 1), with which it is most natural to compare this passage, is 
manifestly used in the third sense (c) *sudden," meaning a destruction 
coming unexpectedly—unprepared for by sinners (cf. 1 Thess. v. 3; Luke 
xvii. 27, xxi. 35 ; Mark xiii. 35 ; Matt. xxiv. 37-xxv. 13). It isnot a catastrophe 
coming soon, since there was no point of time from which this event could be 
reckoned. Good illustrations of this usage are the examples cited by Hof. 
mann (vii. 2. 29) from Thucyd. iv. 55. 1, móAeuos taxis xai dmpodiAaxros, 
and Eurip. Hipp. 1044, raxvs adns (sudden death"). Anyone knowing and 
pondering the fact that he is to die a sudden death, will not in any given 
instance put off what he regards as his duty until another day which seems to 
him better adapted for its performance or which is more convenient ; rather, 
not knowing whether he may claim the next day as his, he will always be 
ready to do what the present day demands. But it was just this which Peter 
promised in ver. 12 with regard to the instruction of the readers during the 
remainder of his life. We have seen how the certainty with which Peter 
expected a sudden death is based only in part upon the revelation of Christ 
to him, or, to speak more accurately, how he finds this knowledge to be in 
harmony with the revelation of Christ, from which it is to be inferred that he 
believed this to be certain quite apart from the revelation, which is practi- 
cally the same conviction Paul had as to the martyr's death he was to die (see 
vol. i. p. 546 f.). Furthermore, it is not to be assumed that Christ had said to 
Peter in so many words what he here gives as his own conviction. In this 
case his conviction would rest entirely upon the words of Christ, and nothing 
could be said of Peter's independent knowledge about the same thing. "There 
is nothing, therefore, which prevents our taking the words of Jesus preserved 
in John xiii. 36 and xxi. 18f. as the foundation of 2 Pet. i. 14. The former 
saying contains no clear statement as to the manner of Peter's death, but, in 
the light of later reflection upon it, Peter could say that it did meau some- 
thing more than that he was to die at some future time like other men, and, 
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like all other disciples, through death to come into the presence of Jesus in 
heaven. If he came to feel that he was to die suddenly, then this word of Jesus 
must have been confirmation of the feeling; it could hardly mean to him 
anything else than that he, like Jesus, was to die a violent death. While it is 
true that sudden death is not always violent death, violent death, murder, or 
execution is always a sudden death, and stands in contrast to death which 
approaches gradually through sickness or old age. The other saying of Jesus, 
John xxi. 18, does convey primarily the idea that Peter, who is now young and 
impetuous, will become a helpless old man. But with this is connected the 
other thought that in his old age he shall fall into the hands of hostile men. 
The narrator of the story in John xxi. 19 takes the entire saying as a 
prophecy of Peter's martyrdom, and, in one feature of the picture (éxreveis ras 
xeipás cov), he finds a reference to the definite manner of his death, namely, 
crucifixion. If this interpretation, like other interpretations of obscure pro- 
phetic utterances of Jesus (cf. John ii. 22, vii. 39, xii. 33), was not made until 
after the prophecy was fulfilled, —7.e. until after Peter's crucifixion,—it does 
not follow that Peter and the others who heard Jesus say this word had no 
thoughts about the prophecy. The reference to violence which he was to 
suffer at the end of his life (dAXos ooet oe xai oire Gov ov OcAeis) was suffi- 
cient to enable Peter to say that his premonition of a violent death was 
confirmed by the Lord Himself, and at the same time to regard it as a second 
saying of this character (cf. John xiii. 36). Peter does not quote the word 
spoken by Christ to him, but says that his expectation is in accordance with 
a saying of Jesus. He describes the laying aside of his earthly tabernacle as 
sudden rather than violent, because the latter thought is appropriate in this 
context only as it is involved in the former. On the other hand, the language 
of Peter is extremely unnatural if the reference is to the legends already men- 
tioned (see above, p. 168 f£). The saying of Jesus, dvadev uéAAo oravpotoba, 
quoted by Origen (tom. xx. 12 in Jo.) from the Acts of Paul, does not 
appear in this place to have reference to Peter at all; and, according to 
Origen's interpretation, it does not refer to the physical crucifixion of a 
disciple. In the Gnostic Acts of Peter, however, this saying is made to refer to 
the crucifixion of Peter in Rome—and that in the double sense in which dvadev 
may be used (“again ” and “from above”). In the crucifixion of Peter, Christ 
experienced His own crucifixion again; Peter was crucified head downwards 
(ed. Lipsius, 88, 92f.; GK, ii. 846, 853, A. 3, 878f.). Reference to this 
blunt pidos cecodiocpévos is not in harmony with the delicate and modest 
recalling of the saying of Jesus in 2 Pet. i. 14. If this legend is based upon a 
saying of Jesus—specifically of the risen Jesus—preserved in the more original 
form in the Acts of Paul (GK, ii. 879), in the first place it 1s, to say the least, 


extremely doubtful whether it refers to Peter. But if it does, and describes 


his future crucifixion, then, from the critical point of view, it can be regarded 
only as a fanciful development of John xxi. 181. Whereas the canonical 
account distinguishes between the mysterious saying of Jesus and the inter- 
pretation of the same made in the light of the event, this fanciful story, and 
the later tale of the Acts of Peter, put into the mouth of Jesus Himself a 
prophecy exactly suited to the subsequent events. However, it is not with a 
fable like this that 2 Pet. i. 14 shows affinity, but with the words of Jesus 
preserved in John xiii, 36, xxi, 18. 
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4. (P. 200.) Witli what has been said above, p. 199 f., cf. 2 Thess. ii. 15; 
2 Cor. x. 10, xiii. 10; Phil. i. 27; Polyc. ad Phil. iii, 2. 

5. (Pp. 200, 201.) Michaelis (Einl. 1056), Schwegler, and others compare 
perà THY euyy &&o90v, 1. 15, with Iren. iii. 1. 1: pera d€ rv rovrov (t.e. of Peter 
and Paul) ££o0ov Mapxos rà $70 IIérpov xypvadópeva eyypapes july mapaüéOokev. 
See also 849. Inasmuch as the death of Peter is clearly spoken of in ver. 14, 
¢£0dos in ver. 15 can be understood only as referring to him; cf. Luke ix. 31; 
Heb. xiii. 7; Acta Jo. (ed. Bonnet, p. 184. 9), probably also Hermas, Vis, iii. 
4.3. Nor is Irenæus meaning different in the passage cited. The strong 
emphasis of rjv euv €&., used instead of ray &£. pov, is to be noticed. After 
Peter dies others will teach and write; but he desires that after his death it 
shall still be his voice that exhorts the readers. 

6. (P. 201, 204.) With regard to i. 16 ff., it is to be borne in mind first of 
all that yvepitew tivi rc means, “ To make known to one something that he 
has not known before." This is its meaning even in 1 Cor. xv. 1, where, not 
without irony, Paul uses a certain contradictio in adjecto. Also in 1 Cor. xii. 3 
and Gal. i. 11, truths and facts with which the readers could not have been 
wholly unacquainted are intentionally spoken of as if they were entirely 
unknown. The expression has the force of an emphatic od 0éAo tyas ayvoeiv 
or j ovx oare. Furthermore, although mapovoia, like émiáveia (see above, 
p. 133), can be used of the first as well as of the second coming of Christ 
(cf. Luke xii. 51; Heb. ix. 11), here, in accordance with the uniform usage of 
the N.T. (Matt. xxiv. 3, 27, 37, 39; 1 Cor. xv. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 19, iii. 13, 
iv, 15, v. 93; 2 Thess. ii. 1, 8; Jas. v. 7f.; 1 John ii. 28; cf. also 2 Pet. iii. 
4, 12), it can refer only to the second coming, especially in view of the fact 
that otherwise it would have to precede óvvajss. But the interpretation of 
óvvajus as meaning the power manifested by Jesus while still upon the earth, 
is in keeping not only with the usage of the Gospels and of Acts in describing 
the miraculous work of Christ (Mark v. 30, vi. 2, 14, ix. 23; Luke iv. 14, 36, 
v. 17, xxiv. 19; Acts ii. 22, x. 38), but also with the usage of 2 Pet. itself 
(i. 3; see n. 10). There is no reason, however, why the conception should be 
limited to this power, and that power excluded which was shown by Jesus as 
He passed through death and resurrection to heavenly glory, which also will 
be fully manifested at His coming. It is just as arbitrary to limit émómrai 
yevnOevres tis éxeivov peyaderyros either to the transfiguration upon the 
mountain, which is not mentioned until ver, 17, and then only in order to 
illustrate and confirm what has just been said (still advocated by Spitta, 97), 
or to the appearances of the risen Christ (as Hofmann, vii. 2. 33). There is 
nothing in the expression itself whieh would limit it in this way ; since 
Jesus’ own peyaAeiórys comes to view, not only in these particular events, but 
in everything in which a Oeia 0vvajus of Jesus (i. 3) was expressed, or His ióía 
déa (i. 3) became manifest to those of His contemporaries who believed 
during His earthly life (John i. 14, ii. 11; ef. 2 Cor. iv. 6), in all those peyadeia 
tov Oeov (Acts ii. 11) in which in and through Jesus God showed His 
peyadeorns (Luke ix. 43),—just as the glorification of God through Jesus is 
at the same time a glorifieation of Jesus (John xi. 4, 40, xii. 28, xiii. 31, 
xvii. 4, 10). The transfiguration upon the mountain and the appearances of 
the risen Christ are a part of these experiences of Peter and his fellow- 
disciples ; but only when what they witnessed is conceived of in the entirely 
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general sense implied by the absence of every specification, does the term 
serve as an adequate contrast to pidor cecodiopévo, and a suitable description 
of those experiences on which the preaching of the apostles was based. Nor 
does the éxeivou necessarily refer to one “beyond us," i.e. to the exalted 
Christ (Hofmann), but applies equally well to Him who lived once here upon 
the earth (1 John ii. 6, iii. 5, 16), but now can be no more seen even by His 
own. In this rests the peculiar significance of those preachers of the gospel 
who, by reason of the fact that they saw and heard what Jesus did and said 
in His earthly life, were able to declare what had happened as well as what 
was to take place in the future (John i. 14; 1Johni.l1f,iv. 14; Acts x. 39-41). 
The interpretation of i. 17 f. is rendered difficult, but not made impossible, by 
the anacoluthon. If, as is certainly the case, vv. 175, 18 refer to the event 
described in Matt. xvii. 1-13, Mark ix. 2-13, Luke ix. 28-36, Aaßòr mapa 
(coU marpós Tipjy kai óav cannot be taken in the sense in which Hofmann 
takes it, as referring to the glorification of Jesus completed at His resurrection 
(cf. 1 Pet. i. 21; John vii. 39, xiii. 32) ; for then there is no intelligible con- 
nection between this final glorification and the heavenly voice at the 
Transfiguration. Nor does the honour and glory received consist of the voice 
from heaven, which thought would necessarily be expressed by depopévys, 
in the sense of an imperfect participle, instead of évey@etons. The only other 
meaning possible is the visible glorification of Jesus in the scene upon the 
mountain. The dazzling light, by which the disciples saw the countenance 
and garments of Jesus illumined, can be called glory and honour which Jesus 
received at that moment from the Father (cf. Luke ix. 39, eiüov rv Oó£av 
abro?) with just as much appropriateness as the saying in Ps, viii. 6 about 
the crowning of mankind with ófa xai riu can be applied in Heb. ii. 9 
(cf. iii. 3, v. 4 f.) to the earthly life of Jesus while He had death yet before 
Him. Spitta’s opinion (104, 496), that Peter, in contradiction to the Gospels, 
conceived the voice from heaven as preceding the visible transfiguration, 
cannot be justified from the text ; for even if the words be translated, “ After 
avoice sounded," it is by no means certain that the genitive absolute is 
dependent upon the participle Aagóv. It is rather like Aagóv, dependent 
upon the principal clause of the sentence, which is left unexpressed. The 
latter is the more probable construction, for otherwise évey@eions would 
certainly precede Aagóv» (cf. Heb. ix. 19). Furthermore, in the description 
of similar events, such as the appearance of the angels to the shepherds, the 
baptism of Jesus, the conversion of Paul, the visible phenomenon always 
precedes the audible. Why not here, as in the Gospels, without making 
Peter contradict these accounts? Nor does the present writer agree with 
Spitta when he claims that “it is possible to determine with entire certainty” 
(Spitta, 106) the originally intended continuation of the sentence beginning 


with ver. 17, though he regards itas quite possible that Peter did intend to | 
say practically what is found in ver. 18 without breaking the construction of : 


the preceding verse. Possibly he meant to write OwMéy6m piv mepi rijs 
mapovgias airov, which is not expressly stated in the Gospels, but quite in 
harmony with Matt. xvii. 10-13; Mark ix. 11-13; ef. Matt. xvi. 28; Mark 
ix. 1; Luke ix. 27 ; or he may have meant to write Owareí(Aaro (évereiAaro) 
juiv, tva perà rjv dvdoracw abro? maior yvopicwpey Trjv Öúvapıv xal THY 


rapovotay abro), which might be suggested by Matt. xvii. 9; Mark ix. o1 
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Luke ix. 36. These conclusions of the sentence agree better with the contents 
of ver. 16 than do pâs «lye ctv aire bvras év TG dpe rQ dyim (Spitta) and 
other similar expressions, which, moreover, leave the break in the construction 
unexplained. On the other hand, it is perfectly conceivable that, having 
expressed with vivid realisation in an independent sentence (ver. 18) the 
important circumstance that he and his companions themselves had heard the 
voice and been witnesses of the whole scene, Peter might leave the intended 
principal clause of the sentence unexpressed. Whatever the grammatical 
form of the intended principal clause, the clause itself was not necessary in 
order to complete the sense ; for the thing of chief importance—correspond- 
ing to the éemémrat yevnOévres of ver. 16, which is the chief point to be 
established—Peter has already expressed. In fact, neither this nor any 
other passage in 2 Pet. can be shown to contradict the view of the events 
on the mountain, given in the Gospels. In Matt. xvii. 5, Mark ix. 7, Luke 
ix. 35, it is said that the voice sounded from the cloud which afterwards 
overshadowed the scene; in 2 Pet. it is said that it came from heaven ; but 
these two passages are related in the same way as the narrative in Acts 
i. 9 is related to the reminiscence of the same in Acts ii. 34. In the Gospel 
passages the fact that it is God who speaks appears only from the contents 
of the call; in 2 Pet, on the other hand, God is also expressly called the 
“majestic glory,” i.e. God in His majesty is declared to be the efficient 
cause of this revelation ; but this would not imply a contradiction, even if 
the thought were here expressed that God in this phenomenon of brightness, 
vepédn horeivy (Matt. xvii. 5), became visible (cf. Ex. xiii. 21, xiv. 24, xvi. 
10, xxiv. 10). But there is no ground for even this assumption. The attri- 
bute ueyaAompem:s can be used with reference to the audible voice itself (Ps. 
xxix. 4), and the ueyaXompémeia of God (Ps. exlv. 5, cxi. 3; Clem. 1 Cor. 
lx. 1, lxi. 1) or of His name (2 Macc. viii. 15 ; Clem. 1 Cor. lxiv ; cf. ix. 1, 
xix. 2, xlv. 7), also His àófa (Rom. i. 23, vi. 4), or even the peyadompemis 
8ó£a (Clem. 1 Cor. ix. 2), are spoken of where there is no reference whatever 
to physical perceptibility. Further comparison with the Gospels brings out 
clearly the fact that the presentation by Peter is an independent one. Thus 
(1) the most interesting and remarkable features are omitted by Peter, e.g. 
the appearance of Moses and Elias, although, in view of the purpose expressed 
—to speak of the word of the prophets (i. 19 f.)J—it was most natural to recall 
just these things. (2) The language of the heavenly call differs from the 
account given in all three of the synoptics in the following particulars :— 
(a) The omission of abro? dxovere at the close ; (b) the insertion of eis àv éyó 
evddxnoa, the only parallel to which is the év à evdéxnoa of Matt. xvii. 5; the 
eyo of Peter is not found in any of the parallels (Matt. iii. 17, xii. 18, xvii. 5; 
Mark i. 11 ; Luke iii. 22) ; (c) most unparalleled of all is the order of words, 
ò viós pov ó dyamnrds pov oórós égrwv, witnessed only by Cod. B, but rightly 
adopted by Westcott-Hort. The rouc8e (not ravrys) is apparently designed 
to indicate that Peter does not claim absolute accuracy in his reproduction of 
the words spoken from heaven. (3) The twice-repeated gov} 7vexOeica, 
vv. 17, 18, seems to presuppose a dev} jvéx0n in the underlying narrative, 
which, however, is not found in any of the Gospels (but ef. Actsii.2). (4) The 
fact that the place where the Transfiguration took place is here called rà épos rà 
. &yvov, but is not so designated in the Gospels, is explained by the fact that this 
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mountain was not in itself holy, but was made a holy mountain for Christians 
by the knowledge of what Jesus, in company with His most trusted disciples, 
experienced there. Consequently in the narrative, in which the point of 
view is before the event, it is called a high mountain (Matt., Mark), or a 
(neighbouring) mountain (Luke), but in the retrospect of the eye-witness it 
becomes the holy mountain. If, on the other hand, Peter meant to refer to a 
mountain which was already venerated by the readers as a holy place, and 
even visited by pilgrims, he would not have failed to mention it by name, or 
in some other way to indicate its geographical location ; for if at the time 
when 2 Pet. was written there was any holy mountain so venerated by 
Christians, there were other mountains—e.q. the Mount of Olives, from which 
the ascension took place—that had at least as much claim to this designation 
as the mount of transfiguration. But the term which Peter chooses, taken 
out of its connection, is far more applicable to Zion (Ps. ii. 6, iii. 5 ; Joel 
iv. 17; Zech. viii. 3; Dan. ix. 16-20; Acts vi. 13; Rev. xiv. 1), or Sinai 
(Ex. xix. 3; 1 Kings xix. 8) than to any mountain in Galilee. The ex- 
pression, therefore, is not due to the fame of the locality already established 
and expressed by use of the common name “ The holy mountain,” but grows 
out of associations of the event recalled. It is also to be observed that there 
is no ancient local tradition with regard to the place of the transfiguration. 
The tradition which makes Tabor the scene of this event is no older than that 
which places the temptation of Jesus upon the same mountain, and both 
traditions grew out of the almost identical designation of a mountain in 
Matt. iv. 8 and xvii. 2 (GK, ii. 690 f.). In the Gnostic Acts of Peter (ed. Lipsius, 
67. 10), Peter speaks as follows in connection with a lesson just read from the 
book of the gospel (perhaps Mark ix. 2-13) : “ Nune quod vobis lectum est, 
jam vobis exponam. Dominus noster volens me majestatem suam videre in 
monte sancto, videns autem luminis splendorem eius cum filiis Zebedzei, cecidi 
tamquam mortuus et oculos meos conclusi et vocem eius audivi talem, qualem 
referre non possum, qui me putavi exorbatum ab splendore eius ; et pusillum 
respirans dixi intra me: * Forsitan dominus meus voluit me hic adducere, ut 
me orbaret.’ Et dixi: ‘Et hee tua voluntas est, non contradico, domine) 
Et dans mihi manum elevavit me, et exsurgens iterum talem eum vidi, qualem 
capere potui? The words majestatem (cf. Palimps. Flor. 2 Pet. i. 17, de mag- 
nifica majestate, Vulg. a magnifica gloria) and in monte sancto, perhaps also 
vocem talem, are taken from 2 Pet. i. 17 f. In the Acts of John also (ed. 
Bonnet, p. 195. 8-11) the event is described briefly, in order to connect with 
it a related story purely fictitious in character. 

7. (P. 205.) For the impersonal designation of the apostles by one who 
belonged to the apostolic body (iii. 2), cf. Eph. iv. 11 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28; vol. i. 
p. 506 f. Every preacher or teacher is apt occasionally to say to his hearers 
or pupils, * Your preachers or teachers," without prefacing it witha “ we." 
The aged preacher in Clem. 2 Cor. xvii. 3, 5, goes so far even as to employ a 
“we,” including himself and listeners, and then to contrast the two together 
with the presbyters who preached to his hearers, although he himself is now 
preaching to them. 

8. (P. 206.) The interpretation of miorw ev Ouawcívg KTA, i. l, to 
mean ‘Faith in the righteousness,” etc., which led to the change of the 
reading in N to eis Stxaootyny, is to be rejected for the following reasons; 
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(1) Such a description of the essential element in Christian faith is un- 
paralleled, and there is nothing in the rest of the letter that would occasion 
such a description here. (2) d&:cacoodvy is without the article which would 
necessarily be used, if the reference were to a righteousness of Christ upon 
which the Christian based his hope of salvation. Moreover, such a righteous- 
ness would be more properly described as that of the man Jesus, than as the 
righteousness of * our God and Saviour." (3) There is a question about this 
construction of míeris in all the N.T. passages where it is supposed to exist 
(Gal. iii.26 ; Eph. i. 15; 2 Tim. i. 15 ; ef. 1 Tim. i. 14; 2 Tim. i. 13) èv 
ðıkarorúvy is therefore to be taken with Aayovow. The assignment of human 
destinies has been made in righteousness (cf. Tit. iii. 5; Acts xvii. 31; Rev. 
xix. 11), and it is due to the righteous act of the Lord that those converted 
by the apostolic preaching, who have not seen nor heard Him, have come 
into the possession of a Christianity of no less value than that of the original 
disciples (cf. Cat., ed. Cramer, 85), eis rò trov aùroùs rois drooróAo: dvahépov 
xXapiopa. 

9. (Pp. 206, 209.) With regard to the use of Zupeóv instead of Xípev, see 
vol. i. p. 29%. Leaving out of account the thoroughly Jewish character of the 
name, the use of this original name along with Ilérpos proves that the writer 
did not intend his letter for the same group of readers for whom the greeting 
in 1 Pet. i. 1 was meant. The Concordance shows how uncommon outside of 
Palestine was the use of Simon or Simeon to designate the apostle Peter, 
whether used in place of the latter name or along with it. Paul calls him 
only Peter, or, what is the same thing, Cephas, which corresponds to Peter's 
own usage in 1 Pet. i. 1 (above, p. 155). Mark calls him Simon until he is 
given a surname in iii. 16; from that point on only Peter is found in 
the narrative, which is all the more striking because Mark does not conceal 
the fact that Jesus called him Simon to the end (xiv. 37, Aéye rà Ilérpo 
Zipev). Luke also calls him regularly Simon until he is given another 
name (vi 14); then he uses just as regularly Peter in both books, even 
when he is addressed by Jesus, Luke xxii. 34 (alongside of Zípov, xxii. 31; 
ef. Mark xiv. 37); Acts x. 13; although he lets us know that he was 
generally called Simon (Luke xxiv. 34) or Symeon (Acts xv. 14), by 
his companions in Jerusalem. Simon Peter occurs only once (Luke v. 8) ; 
*Simon with the surname Peter" is used in the Cornelius passages where 
Peter is thought of as being at a distance (Acts x. 5, 18, 32, xi. 13), 
though the simple designation Peter is found in the same narrative (fourteen 
times in the passage Acts x. 1-xi. 18, fifty-two times altogether in Acts) In 
John, Simon alone occurs only in i. 41, Simon son of John in i. 42, xxi. 
15-17; from i. 40 on, Simon Peter is used seventeen times, from xiii. 8 on 
it is used interchangeably with Peter fifteen times, Except in address (xvii. 
25, Simon ; xvi. 17, Simon Barjona), Matthew never uses Simon ; Simon with 
the surname Peter occurs only in the call and in the list of the apostles 
(iv. 18, x. 2), and on one other solemn occasion (xvi. 16) ; in all other cases 
Peter is used, occurring some twenty times. "There is no means of determin- 
ing whether the person who translated this Gospel into Greek found uni- 
formly in his original Kepha, or in passages where he found Simon replaced 
it by Peter, which was more familiar to his Greek readers. With regard to 
the interchange of the Aramaic Kepha and the Greek Hérpos, it may be said 
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that the latter once adopted as the translation was more natural to the Greek 
language. Just as Syrian translators and theological writers always wrote 
Kepha, so the N.T. writers used regularly Mérpos. The former is found only 
once in the Gospels, John i. 42, where the writer, following an inclination 
which he often manifests, retains the original words of the saying which he 
is reproducing. All the cases where Paul writes Kepha are explained by the 
reference which he has to the “ Hebrews,” who, with appeals to the authority of 
Peter, were meddling with his affairs in Galatia and Corinth (above, p. 155, n. 8). 

10. (P. 194, 207.) The present writer regards it as certain that ver. 3 f. fol- 
lows ver. 2 without any break in the grammatical construction, as held by Lach- 
mann and by Spitta (27 f.), who has proved this to be the case particularly by 
a correct interpretation of Ign. Eph. i., Rom. i., Smyrn. i., Philad. i., correcting 
fundamentally the writer’s edition. He also holds that in ver. 2 ro) Geov 
«ai Ingov and similar words are to be omitted before rod x. 7. and rod kvpiov 
jpev, read with P, Vulg. (in the best MSS.), to which S*, S2, Aug. Specul. 
pp. 606. 16, 630. 1, and some cursives add simply 'Iyeo? Xp. The same theme 
is dealt with here as in i. 8, ii. 20, iii. 18, namely, the knowledge of Christ. 
Therefore it is Christ who is referred to in i. 3. It is commonly held that in 
the N.T. only God, never Christ, is described as calling men; but that this claim 
is erroneous is evidenced not alone by Gal.i. 6 and 1 Pet. ii. 9, regarding 
which there may be difference of opinion, but by the expression xAgroi 'Igoo0 
Xp., Rom. i. 6, and passages like Matt. ix. 13; Mark ii. 17 ; Luke v. 32. So 
also the expression kAgrós ázóaroXos Xptorov, 1 Cor. i. 1, represents Christ as 
calling His disciples as well as sending them (1 Cor. i. 17), cf. ZKom. Gal. 43 f. 
If ver. 3f. is thus closely connected with ver. 1 f. the 2uàs (and jyiv) of ver. 3 
cannot be taken other than as 7uiv, ver. 1, namely, as referring to the apostles 
and personal disciples of Jesus, as distinguished from the Christians who 
were not called until they were called through their preaching. This dis- 
tinetion is also expressly made in ver. 3. Whereas God or Christ calls all 
other Christians through the preachers of the gospel, He called the apostles 
by the manifestation of (His) own glory and virtue. It was particularly 
natural for an apostle, whom Jesus Himself in the most literal sense of the 
word had called (Matt. iv. 19-22; Mark i. 17, 20, éxadeoev airovs ; Matt. 
viii. 22, ix. 9; Mark ii. 14 ; Luke v. 10f., 27, ix. 57-62 ; John i. 39, 43), to 
speak of Jesus as the one who called men, and to emphasise the fact that 
Jesus had called him and his companions directly through His own personal 
act, through the demonstration of His own glory and moral power, in contrast 
to the fact that all other Christians owed their call to the preaching of weak 
men, even that of Peter himself (i. 16). The words 9ó£a xai dpery are 
intended to suggest the evidences of miraculous knowledge and power, which 
Jesus had shown at the time of these calls (John i. 42, 47-51; Luke v. 4), 
and the impression of His moral greatness (Luke v. 8; John i. 49), which 
rendered impossible or overcame any resistance on the part of the one who 
was called. Especially in the first word we have expressed the same view of 
Jesus, as He lived in intercourse with His disciples upon earth, that is found 
in i. 16 (above, p. 215) and in the words immediately preceding in ver. 3, ris 
Geias Gvvápecos airov ; for it may be regarded as certain that the reference in 
these expressions is to the supernatural power which dwelt in the man Jesus, 
and not to the power of God as the Creator and Ruler of the universe— 
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particularly in view of the fact that in ver. 1 Jesus is called our God and 
Saviour, and of the fact that, according to the more probable reading, God 
the Father is not mentioned at all in ver. 2. "The same Jesus who personally 
called the apostles, by reason of His own divine power and through the 
knowledge of Himself, to which He led them, also bestowed upon them all 
true blessings (rà mavra, NA; cf. Rom. viii. 32), especially the things necessary 
for the true life and pious conduct (Matt. xi. 25-30, xiii. 11-17, xvi. 16-19 ; 
Luke xxii. 28-35 ; John vi. 68f.). It is this personal experience (cf. John i. 
16, xvii. 2f., 6-18) from which the apostle derives the authority and the 
courage to express the wish for the readers in ver. 2. To this he comes back 
in ver. 4. With regard to variant readings, which are numerous, those 
affecting the order of the words are not of any great importance ; for even if 
npiv (or piv) belongs between rima and kat péyora, it must be taken with 
Sedmpyrac (having here also the force of a middle—* He hath bestowed ”). 
ip» does not have very strong MS. authority (AS?, cursive 68), but the 
following may be said in its favour: (1) in the use of the N.T. Epistles in 
publie worship, úuîv, which excluded the reader and preacher, was much more 
easily and frequently changed to uiv than the reverse (cf. iii. 2) ; (2) the 
sudden transition to an address to the readers in ver. 45 without the inser- 
tion of a xai tpets is intolerable, unless in 4« the readers are already clearly 
contrasted with the Zuiv, jpas of ver. 3, through the use of tuav. Moreover, 
à Gv does not refer back to Ovvápe kai dper7, Which would require à js ; 
still less does it refer to mdvra, which is far removed from the relative ; 
but it does refer to quads, ŭe. the apostles. Christ called the apostles in 
person, through whom, t.e. through whose preaching, He had bestowed upon 
the readers precious and very great proniises. 


$42. THE OCCASION OF THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OF PETER. 


From i. 12-14 alone the impression might be gained 
that the only purpose which the writer had in this letter 
was to exhort now from a distance the readers to whom 
he had once preached the gospel, by sending them a letter 
intended to take the place of the oral instructions he 
would not fail to give them were he living among them. 
This he promises also to do occasionally in the future. 
That he had a more definite purpose than this, however, 
is evidenced, first of all, by the fact that the encourage- 
ment of the readers to a well-rounded moral life on the 
phasis of their Christian faith (1. 5) and knowledge (i. 8,12; 
T i. 2, iii. 18) is so variously reinforced by the prospect. 
of the completion of their salvation. — Even in the restate- 
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ment of the apostolic preaching the fact is strongly 
emphasised that in this preaching the return of Christ 
was made known to the readers (i. 16), and that the Lord 
had bestowed upon them through His diseiples great and 
precious promises (i. 4; above, p. 220). The purpose of 
this revelation of the gospel is declared to be that the 
readers may become partakers of the divine nature in the 
future world, in eontrast to the destruction which follows 
the indulgence of pleasure in this world (i. 4). In view 
of this glorious prospect, they are to spare neither pains 
nor sacrifice to make their faith and knowledge fruitful in 
the exhibition of all Christian virtues, in order that finally 
they may experience in rich measure God's generous kind- 
ness in that great day when it 1s decided whether entrance 
is to be had into the eternal kingdom of Christ, or 
destruction with the world and its pleasures (i. 5—11). 
Reference is made to this day again in i. 19, and the 
readers are exhorted to give heed, until this day comes, 
to the word of the O.T. prophets, which the self-revelation 
of Jesus has only served to make more trustworthy for 
the apostles and all Christians, and which has lost none 
of its usefulness. The same combination of the thought 
of moral obligation and the expectation of the end of the 
world meets us again in ii. 2, where the words of the 
prophets are connected with the commandment of Jesus 
handed down through the apostles, and is found also 
throughout iii. 10—18 (above, p. 196). 

There is also a polemical note to be observed in both 
chap. i. and chap. iii. The moral requirements of i. 5-8 are 
reinforced by the warning reference to those with whom 
these Christian virtues are not to be found, and concern- 
ing whom it must be denied that they have the Christian 
knowledge; since by their eonduct they show that they 
have forgotten the purification from their former sins 
which they experienced in baptism (i. 9, n. 1). These 
terrible examples do not seem to have belonged to the 
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circle of the readers; for although the readers are ex- 
horted to growth in virtuous living (i. 8, iii. 18; cf. i. 2) 
and to zeal in their own sanctification (i. 10), yet the 
fact that they are addressed as brothers in this particular 
passage and nowhere else in the letter, the even more 
fervent ayarnro of in. 1, 8, 14, 17, and the whole of the 
remainder of the Epistle, make it evident that Peter had a 
good opinion of them and full confidence in them. They 
not only possess and know the truth, but they stand fast 
in it (i. 12; cf. ii. 17). But among those who confess 
Christianity there are persons who have learned nothing, 
who are not firm in the truth, and who thus easily become 
the prey of error and seduction (ii. 16; cf. ii. 14). And 
these persons who lack the Christian virtues, and are 
therefore immoral in character, are not only evil examples 
to the readers (i. 9), but also a threatening danger, against 
whom the readers must be warned beforehand, in order 
that they may not be led astray by them and so fall from 
their own established position (iii. 17). 

A third thing to be noticed is the apologetic tone in 
the restatement of the apostolic preaching in i. 16-18. 
This must be explained as due to opposition, either to 
a depreciatory judgment of the apostolic preaching, or to 
other teachers who actually followed invented stories, and 
did not, like the disciples of Jesus, speak of the things of 
Christianity from their own personal knowledge of Jesus’ 
self-revelation. The latter view is favoured by the em- 
phatic way in which Peter says of himself and his com- 
panions, that they are the persons who have heard with 
their own ears the heavenly testimony concerning Jesus 
(i. 18, jueis, omitted in i. 16); the former view is supported 
by the emphasis with which he assures the readers that he 
and his fellow-apostles were called by Jesus Himself (i. 3 ; 
above, p. 220). 

Thus, in brief, almost every one of the more noticeable 
Statements of chap. i. points forward to the contents of 
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chap. ii. and chap. iii, and gets its full meaning in the 
light of these chapters. It is here that the occasion of 
the letter first comes clearly to view. After the mention 
of the O.T. prophets in i. 19-21, Peter goes on to say in 
ii. 1-3 that, just as in Israel the true prophets opposed 
those who wrongly claimed this name, so also among the 
readers, teachers will appear who do not deserve the 
name,—teachers who will smuggle in destructive heresies, 
find numerous followers, and covetously, by means of 
cunningly invented words, get gain at the expense of 
the Churches to which the letter is addressed (n. 2). The 
comparison with the false prophets of the O.T. does not 
imply that the persons in question claimed to be prophets ; 
but just as the false prophets in the O.T. were resisted 
by the true prophets, so in N.T. times the divinely com- 
missioned teachers of the Church, that is to say, the 
apostles, oppose those who set themselves up as teachers, 
and affect the teachers’ appearance and name—an oppost- 
tion which we saw appearing earlier in i. 16—18 (see above). 
Just as the O.T. prophets and the apostles go naturally 
together (ii. 2; cf i. 16-21), without their vocations 
being in any sense the same, so the false prophets of the 
O.T. and the false teachers in the Church are associated 
with each other. These false prophets originated in 
Israel itself: so the false teachers arise out of the Church. 
Once they knew the way of righteousness and the Lord 
Christ, and through this knowledge escaped the impuri- 
ties of the worldly life. They have been washed from 
their former sins by baptism, have submitted themselves 
to the holy commandment, and for a time have walked in 
the straight way of truth and righteousness. Now, how- 
ever, they have given up all this, and have become worse 
than they were before their conversion (ii. 15, 20—22, 
i 9); by their deeds they deny the Lord who bought 
them that they might be His servants (ii. 2). In chap. iL 
they are eharged with various forms of immoral living, 
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especially unchastity (ii 10, 14, 18, 20). It is in this 
that they will find many followers, and so cause the 
Christian doctrine to be blasphemed (ii. 2). The reference 
to the trespass of the angels who before the Flood had 
sexual intercourse with women (ii. 4; Gen. vi 1-4), and . 
to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah (ii. 6 £; Gen. 
xix.), suggests the unnatural viees of which they were 
the slaves. In particular, they made the love-feasts an 
occasion not only for gluttonous eating, but for seducing 
unsteadfast souls (ii. 13f; n. 3). They preferred to use 
their seductive arts on those recently converted, who 
were not yet firmly grounded in the Christian life (ii. 
14, 18). In doing this they claim to be teachers of 
Christianity (i. 1) They make of their teaching a 
prosperous business at the expense of the Churches (ii. 
3,14). This is one of the points in which they resemble 
the heathen prophet Balaam (ii. 15). The other point in 
which they are like him is in the evil counsel whieh 
Balaam gave, t.e. the betrayal of the people of God into 
unehastity, for which he was responsible (n. 3). The 
eunningly ehosen language by which they endeavour to 
deceive the Churches and to lead individuals astray (ii. 3 ; 
cf. Rom. xvi. 18), sounds like promises of freedom (ii. 19). 
This same unbridled indulgence of the passions which 
makes these persons themselves slaves of sin and destrue- 
tion they recommend to others, who heretofore have lived 
honourably, as the Christian freedom which they still laek 
(cf 1 Pet. ii. 16). Another indication of the character of 
their teaching is seen in the fact that they despise the 
ruling powers of the other world, and revile them without 
fear and trembling, even evil spirits against which angels 
themselves do not dare to utter a reviling and disparag- 
ing judgment (i. 10 f£, 18). While Peter accuses them 
of ignorance, or at least insufficient appreciation, of the 
evil spirits they blaspheme (ii. 12; cf. 1. 9, iii. 16), they 
themselves boast a full familiarity with them (Rev. ii. 24), 
VOL. I. 15 
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which accounts for the confidence with which they speak 
so contemptuously of the devil and his servants, treating 
them as harmless beings. It is also to be observed that 
they mock the vain waiting of Christianity for the return 
of the Lord (ii. 3f.). For it is impossible to distinguish 
between the libertines of chap. ii. and those who make light 
of prophecy in chap. ui. The latter also are immoral 
in their lives, and from their immoral tendencies Peter 
explains their denial of the prophecy concerning the end 
of the world (ii. 3 f£); just as, on the other hand, he 
derives the obligation to sanctification from the well- 
grounded hope of the disappearance of this world and 
the coming of another in which righteousness dwells (iii. 
10-14). In this same connection also he speaks once 
more of seduction on the part of wicked men, against 
whom he would have the readers forewarned (iii. 17). 
The combining of moral demands with the expectation of 
the end of the world, which comes to light in chap. i. and 
runs through the entire letter, is due to the fact that 
Peter designs to warn his readers against alleged teachers 
of Christianity, who unite immoral theories and practices 
with contempt for prophecy. 

So long as the discussion of this Epistle proceeded on 
the basis of the undemonstrable hypothesis that 2 Peter, 
like 1 Peter, was directed to the Gentile Christian 
Churches of Asia Minor, there remained the insuperable 
difficulty that, while the appearance of the false teachers 
and scoffers 1s prophesied to take place in the future 
(ii, 1-3, ii. 3), and the readers are forewarned against 
them, ii. 17 (i. 10-22, ii. 4 f, 9, @s Teves Bpadurjra 
jyobra.; cf. also i. 9, ni. 16), the same persons are de- 
scribed connectedly, accurately, and apparently from life 
in the present tense. The transition from the prophecy 
of future phenomena to the description of present condi- 
tions in 2 Tim. ii. 1-9 and other passages of the last 
Epistles of Paul, is not really parallel with the present ease 
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above, p. 111 ff.). Even less satisfactory is the citation of 
such passages as Rev. xi. 4 ff. (Hofmann, vii. 2. 60). On 
the other hand, the explanation is simple, if it be recog- 
nised that 2 Peter was, or purported to be, directed to a 
group of Jewish Christian Churches between 60 and 63 
(§ 41), in addition to which there existed a widely spread 
Gentile Christian Church. The writer distinguishes clearly 
between his readers who uniformly hold and steadfastly 
maintain a true faith, which they need only to assert and 
to put into general practice (i. 1, 5, 10, 12, iii. 1, 17 £.), 
and the false teachers and the circles in which they exert 
their influence. The false teachers will not arise out of 
their midst (cf. Acts xx. 30; 1 John ii. 19; Rev. ii. 14-16, 
20-23), but will come from without—appear among them, 
and seek to profit by them, and lead them astray (2 Pet. 
i. 1-3; ef. Acts xx. 29). It is not their existence but 
their appearance that pertains to the future. The contrast 
is not between the loyal and genuine Christians among 
the readers, and others among them whose lives are un- 
christian and whose faith is wavering, as, for example, in 
Rev. ii. 24, iii. 4. Rather, the readers as a body, who are 
regarded as having been up to this time faithful, and as 
maintaining a correct faith and a true knowledge, are 
contrasted not only with the immoral persons and false 
teachers who will attack them in the future (iii. 17, i. 9), 
but also with another group of Christians, or Churches, 
in which conditions are to be observed that are as yet 
foreign to the readers. This is shown with especial clear- 
ness by the transition from iii. 16 to iii. 17. Peter could 
not address the readers as a whole with an emphatic úpeîs 
ovv, nor speak of their vws ornpiypós, if the persons previ- 
ously described (oi duabeis xai doripixtor) as perverting 
certain difficult passages in the Epistles of Paul to their 
own destruction, had belonged to their own circle. Paul 
once wrote a letter to the readers of 2 Peter (iii 15; 
above, p. 199), which has not come down to us. The 
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numerous other letters of Paul, concerning which Peter 
has knowledge (iii. 16), were addressed to other Churches, 
and, excepting only Romans of the letters known to us, to 
Gentile Christians. It was among Gentile Christians that 
they were read. Consequently it is here that we must 
seek the Christians who lacked adequate knowledge of 
Christianity, and requisite stability of moral or religious 
training, and who therefore wrested difficult single state- 
ments in the letters of Paul from their natural connection, 
perverted them, and applied them to life in a way that 
was harmful to themselves. 

It will be observed that this takes place i in the present, 
not in the future, concerning which prophecies are made 
in ii. 1-3, and which is referred to in ii. 17 (vpoywoe- 
cxovres). These persons belong in the future only in 
relation to the readers, who are warned against them 
beforehand. The two adjectives in iii. 16, which are used 
with only one article, do not describe two distinct classes. 
As regards their moral condition, these same persons are 
portrayed in ii 17 by a single word, of d@ecpor. But the 
expression àcTüpucro. suggests Immediately ii. 14, where it 
is said that these false “teachers prefer to entice unstead- 
fast souls. These unsteadfast souls are identical with 
those who in ii. 18, according to the correct reading, are 
called roù ddtyws áodevyovras, 1.e. persons who are just 
escaping the sinful life and its consequent destruction (cf. 
i. 4, ii. 20), who are, in fact, only a few steps removed 
from it, and therefore possessed of thoughts and habits to 
a large extent such as held them before they became 
Christians, or, in ecclesiastical language, catechumens or 
neophytes (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 2f., v. 1, 6, vi. 1-20, xv. 33f.; 
2 Cor. vi. 14-18; 1 Tim. iii. 6). Thus dorypuxroe refers 
more to the persons enticed by the false teachers than to 
the seducers themselves. Naturally the doryjpixro. are 
also dwaeis; since, if they had learned what was correct, | 
they would have been confirmed by the truth dwelling in | 
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them, as were the readers of 2 Peter (i. 12, iii. 17). But 
when it is borne in mind that Peter does not charge those 
who allow themselves to be led astray by false teachers so 
much with 4ua6(a as with a lack of experience and con- 
firmation in Christianity (ii. 14, 18), while, on the other 
hand, he uses various expressions for accusing the false 
teachers of an ignominious ignorance, a loss of their first 
knowledge of Christ, and a thoughtlessness about Chris- 
tian things (ii. 12, 16, 20 f., iii. 5), it becomes apparent 
that it is especially for the latter that àpa6é is in- 
tended, so that it quite appropriately precedes áerypucro:. 
Seducers and those enticed by them alike believe or 
pretend that in certain passages of Paul's Epistles, and in 
other writings which they similarly misinterpret, they 
find support for their immoral teachings. 

In the same manner as in iii. 16, the present tenses in 
ii 10-22 deseribe existing. phenomena with which Peter 
had become familiar elsewhere than among the readers. 
In particular, what Peter says in ii. 13 f. about the misuse 
of the Agape by the libertines is inappropriate to a 
prophecy intended to describe future phenomena in large 
outlines or in a symbolic form. It is especially inap- 
propriate to the prophecy of 2 Peter which deals with 
future phenomena among the readers of this Epistle. 
Moreover, according to the corrected text of ii. 13, these 
love-feasts, the name and holy purpose of which the 
libertines profane, are celebrated outside of the circle of 
the readers. Whether such feasts were common among 
the readers and called éyéza it is impossible to say 
ip. 3). 

Peter foresees and predicts that these teachers will 
find numerous followers in their immoral living, which 
implies that this was not yet the case (ii. 2). Since the 
region where they will gain this following is not named, 
and since this prediction is accompanied by another quite 
independent prediction that these teachers will make their 
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appearance among the readers and endeavour to lead them 
astray (i. 1, 3, iii. 17), it follows that ii. 2 refers to 
results in the same region where they have been active 
heretofore, t.e. outside the circle of the readers, or, in 
other words, among Gentile Christians. Eventually also 
these persons will bring their arts to bear upon the 
spiritual children of Peter and the other immediate dis- 
eiples of Jesus. What the result will be is, to say the 
least, not clearly stated, not even in ii. 1 (aipéces). Peter 
makes every endeavour to prevent their gaining followers 
among his readers, and says simply that judgment upon 
them has long been impending and will not be delayed 
(1:915). 

Of an altogether different character is the prediction of 
in. 3. Here Peter himself is not directly the prophet. 
The manner in which the revelation of the end of the 
world is introduced (rotre prov wyweéoekovres, Mi. 3; ef. 
i. 20; 2 Tim. iii. 1; Rom. vi. 6; Jas. i. 3), shows that he 
does not intend to say here anything really new, but 
merely to remind the readers of the prophesied appear- 
ance of immoral scoffers, and of how they are to be 
answered, just as they are reminded of the commandment 
of Jesus and the prophecies of the O.T. prophets (iii. 2, 
n. 4j) Here he appeals, just as Paul does (above, p. 111 ff), 
to prophecy, which was still current in the Church. Not 
altogether independently of traditional sayings of Jesus, 
this foretold a falling away, and moral degeneracy within 
the Church in the last days. Probably also prophecy 
declared, following again predictions of Jesus (Luke 
xvii. 26 f.: Matt. xxiv. 37 ff. ; ef. 1 Pet. m. 20; 2 Pet. 11:28 
ii. 5), that, owing to the long time it would be necessary 
to wait for the parousia of the Lord (Matt. xxiv. 48, 
xxv. 5; Luke xii. 45), degenerate members of the Church, 
who were sunk in the life of the world, would go so far as 
to scoff at the promise. Prophecy declared this to be a 
sign of the last days; but Peter does not say that for 
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him and the readers these are future days. In fact, 
inasmuch as he uses direct discourse in quoting the scoffers, 
—employing language which is apparently reproduced 
from life (in. 4, n. 5),—and inasmuch as he describes the 
ignorance to which this insolent language is due in the 
present tense (ii. 5), it is clear that he regards this pre- 
diction as already fulfilled in definite persons and events 
existing in the present. The time which to him is present 
is the last time (cf. 1 John ii. 18; Jas. v. 3, 7-9). But 
since, as has been shown (above, p. 226), these scoffers,. 
whose scornful language concerning the parousia was only 
one of their characteristics, are not different from the 
libertines, we know also that Peter became acquainted 
with them among the Gentile Christian Churches outside 
the circle of his readers. That they, too, would make 
their way to the readers, he does not need to repeat. The 
earnest effort to guard his people against the treacherous 
power of these particular ideas of the false teachers (iii. 
8-13), shows that Peter did not expect the appearance 
among them of harmful ideas of every kind, but of false 
teachers of a definite character, who were both libertines 
and despisers of prophecy. This, however, does not 
exclude the possibility that those among whom they find 
entrance will appropriate in some cases one, in other 
instances the other side of their doctrine and view of the 
world, and thus give rise to various movements or parties, 
all of which would be harmful (ii. 1). 

Although in this letter, as in the earlier one to which 
reference is made in iii. 1, Peter may have met a pressing 
need, and fulfilled his obligation to give to the Churches, 
to which he along with others once brought the gospel, 
the benefit of his fatherly instruction by writing to them 
now from a distance, at the same time the occasion for 
letters such as this and the earlier one like it, was the 
experiences he had recently had in Churches outside that 
were for the most part Geutile Christian. There he saw 
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the representatives of a dangerous tendency gaining an 
influence both by teaching and example,—a tendency 
which he, without being himself a prophet, but simply 
under the influence of prophecy as it existed in the 
Church, foresaw would increase in power and make its 
way into the Jewish Christian Church. 

Whether it is really Peter who utters this warning 
against such a movement, or someone in the second 
century, who, under the mask of Peter as a prophet, 
describes what had actually taken place since Peter's time, 
cannot be decided until after the Epistle of Jude, which 
contains references to similar phenomena, has been in- 
vestigated. 





1. (P. 222.) Ka@apiopos, 1.9, cannot mean, as Spitta supposes, continuous 
self-purification, for the reason that this has not been forgotten (Ag8gv 
AaBóvres) by the persons here described, but left off by them at the present 
time. Moreover, rà mda ápaprgpara (XAK, etc.) are not the sinful habits 
formed before their conversion and not yet entirely overcome, which might 
possibly be called zaAatai dpapria (cf. 1 Cor. v. 7; Rom. vi. 6, vii. 6 ; Eph. 
iv. 22), but their sins committed aforetime (Rom. iii. 25; Heb. ix. 15; cf. 
1 Pet. i. 14, iv. 3; Eph. ii. 2; Justin, Apol. i. 61, rà mpoņnpaprypéva ; Hermas, 
Vis.i. 3.1; Mand. iv. 3. 3; Sim. viii. 11. 3). Accordingly, kaĝapıopós can 
mean only the purification from the guilt of sin, which Christians experience 
once for all (Mark i. 44; Heb. i. 3) when they are called and chosen (2 Pet. 
i. 10), and are cleansed in baptism (1 Cor. vi. 11; Eph. v. 26; 1 Pet. i. 2; 
Heb. x. 22; Acts xxii. 16). Also in 2 Pet. ii. 20-22, where the word xafa- 
pucpós is not found, the figurative Aovcapévg, ver. 22, refers to the washing 
of baptism, and the amodvydvres rà puáo para Tod kócpov, ver. 20, to the 
salvation from the curse of sin which takes place once for all and accompanies 
baptism. 

2. (P. 224.) As in the case of érepodidacxados (above, p. 126 f.), so in the 
case of Wevdorpodirns and Wevdodiddcxados (ii. 1), it is not permissible to 
separate the adjective from the verb (8i8dakew, tpopyreve), construing Weddos, 
wevdy, as objects of the verbal idea, Analogies, such as WevdddeAdos (Gal. 
ii. 4; 2 Cor. xi 26), Wevdardarodos (2 Cor. xi. 13), Wevddypurros (Mark 
xiii. 22), absolutely determine the meaning. Even a qrevooudprvs is not so 
ealled because he makes false statements, but because he pretends to have 
seen or heard something which he has not seen or heard (Matt. xxvi. 60; 
cf. Acts vi. 11). The LXX does not read qyrevóozpodrgs in Isa, ix. 14 (* The 
prophet who teaches lies”), but does use it in Jer. vi. 13, xxvii. 9, xxviii. 1, 
xxix. 1, 8, Zech. xiii. 2, where the original text has simply x}, the context 
making it clear that this title is wrongly borne.  aípéces is here translated 
“separatist tendencies? (Sonderrichtungen), with Hofmann, vii. 2. 46, in 
order by the use of this neutral term to leave it undecided whether the word 
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s here used in the sense of sects, parties, as in Acts v. 17, xv. 5, xxiv. 5, 14, 

Cor. xi. 19, Gal. v. 20, or in the sense of a general view contrary to Chris- 
ianity, as possibly in Ign. Trall. vi. 1; Eph. vi. 2. In opposition to Spitta 
120f.), it is to be remarked that aipeows never means a single view or 
enet along with which as many other tenets as one chooses may be held (in 
he literature of the ancient Church even the entire system of a Marcion or of 
n Arius was regularly regarded as only a single heresy), and that in its 
Yhristian usage aipeots is never a neutral idea which comes to have a bad 
ense only by the addition of some such word as dmwedAcias,—for the follow- 
ng reasons: (1) Ignatius is not the first to use this word in a bad sense as 
pplying to conditions among Christians ; it is so used in 1 Cor. xi. 19 ; Gal. 
. 20; Tit. iii.10. (2) According to the view of the apostolic age and of the 
ncient Church,—and this is the basis of the ecclesiastical usage of the word, — 
he Christian was not at liberty arbitrarily to choose from among existing 
rlews and tendencies one that pleased him, but was bound to obey the gospel 
S the truth. With regard to the much-disputed construction of ii. 1, it 
nay at the outset be considered certain that we cannot, with Spitta (123 ff.), 
ake the words cai—dpvovpevot, émáyovres—ároóAeav as referring to the O.T. 
alse prophets. After the important statement about the pseudo-Christian 
eachers, it stands to reason that, in order to refer back to the O.T. prophets, 
ketvot would be necessary. Further, there is nothing to explain the use of 
he present participles, dpvoipevot, émyovres, instead of the aorists, which the 
ense would require, nor to account for the break in the construction of the 
entence, which in this case it would be necessary to assume. Consistency 
vould require that also ajrév (ver. 2) be taken to refer to the O.T. false 
orophets, and the mooi, who are at least similar to the spurious teachers 
Xf ver. 1,—so far as by Spitta's own confession, 128, they teach in a harmful 
nanner within the Church, ver. 3,— would be docile followers of the O.T. false 
yrophets,—for this is the relation expressed by é£akoAovOzoovaw, ver. 2 (cf. i. 
16, ii. 15),—and not that the O.T. false prophets were merely types of the 
mmorality and the fateof these teachers. Asa matter of fact, however, there 
8 very little to be learned from the O.T. about the teaching and conduct of 
the false prophets, and nothing at all with regard to their final destiny. At 
;he latter point the lack is not supplied by the threat of destruction in Dent. 
xiii. 2-6—a passage which Spitta thinks (126) Peter here had in mind ; indeed, 
throughout the description of phenomena within the Church, which is given 
us in 2 Pet. ii.-iii, there is no reference to the case under discussion in Deut. 
xiii. 2-6, namely, betrayal into idolatry by a false prophet. Balaam, whose 
followers the false Christians and teachers here referred to are declared to be 
(ii. 15), was not a false prophet from among the people (ii. 1), but a heathen. 
Neither in the LXX nor by Peter is he called a false prophet, but only a 
prophet who sinned and led others into sin. Of his end (Num. xxxi. 8) Peter 
makes no mention. If Peter had had a substantive at his comniand, such as 
dpvgrat or dmapvyrat, and had used this or mpoddrae instead of apvoipevo:, 
uo one would find him obscure when he says: * Among you also there shall 
be false teachers, who shall bring in destructive heresies, and deniers of the 
Lord that bought them, who bring upon themselves swift destruction" (cf. 
she co-ordination of participles, substantives, and adjectives in Rom. i. 29-31). 
Just as Wevdodsddoxador has dependent upon it the relative clause, so dpvoUgevot 
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governs the qualifying participial phrase that follows it. But there are not | 
two different classes of persons described, only a double characterisation of | 
one and the same class; although, of course, it is possible that in some in- | 
dividuals in this class teaching is more prominent, while the connection of | 
others with the movement 1s ERE through their feelings and manner of . 
life. This was true of the “Scribes and Pharisees ” (Matt. v. 90). Nor is d 
there any reason to complain about the lack of logical order in the passage. | 
We have the statement about the disciples whom these teachers will gain i 
followed by the relative clause of ver. 2b, which is logically independent, and ` 
then the discourse returns in an entirely natural way to the principal sub- 1 
ject, namely, the Wevdodiddéoxado, the thought of whom is kept in mind by — 
the use of avrov in ver. 2. In ver. 2, Peter speaks quite generally of a large 
following which these teachers will secure (moroi without ogóv or é£ gà»); . 
in ver. 3 he states how these same persons will endeavour to gain an entrance 
among the readers. Nor does it seem to the writer to be to the point to talk 
as Spitta does (122 f.) about the “logical folly " of putting what was intended 
from the start to be the principal statement into the comparative sentence, 
ós xai ev ipiv krÀ. (ver. 15) ; while the existence of false prophets in Israel, 
which is intended to be only an analogy, is expressed in the principal clause 
(ver. la) It is clear on any interpretation that not only in the words es— 
dm oÀetas, but also in ii. 2-22, the subject under discussion is not the false | 
prophets of the O.T., but the analogous phenomena within Christianity. It is f 
known that the Greek language can add in the form of a relative clause a | 
logically independent and even strongly emphatic statement, which we | 
express more clearly by the use of “and” and a demonstrative sentence (cf. l 
Rom. ii. 29, iii. 8; Gal. ii. 10; Acts xiii. 43, and all three of the relative | 

clauses in 2 Pet. ii. 1-3 ; Kane Gerth, ii. 4331; A. Buttmann, 243 [Eng. | 
trans. 282f.]). So nu infrequently ós OT ós kaí is equivalent to “and | 
so” (cf. Kühner-Gerth, ii. 431, A. 4). The phrase “and so does Paul also | 
in all his letters," in 2 Pet. iii. 16, is an independent statement con- | 
cerning which more is said below. After the statements in i. 19-20, | 
especially the last sentence of which might seem to imply that all pro- | 
phecy in the O.T. era was inspired by the Holy Spirit, it was quite natural | 
to state definitely that there were also false prophets in Israel. This 
would be the case even if there were no intention of making further 
mention of them, but simply of preparing the way for the further,- 
statement that in the realm of Christian revelation, besides the apostles! | 
whose message was true, there are and will continue to be false teachers| 
against whom the Churches must be on their guard. In the case of the; 
“prophetic word,” a safeguard against error is found in the fact that it is only 
the messages of the true prophets of olden time which are found in Scripture | 
(ypas, i. 20; cf. Rom. i. 2), not those of the false prophets against whom E 
true prophets had to contend. In the realm of Christian teaching this was 
not yet true at the time when 2 Pet. was written. A Christian literature, | 
produced by the true witnesses of Christ, was only in process of formation, 
(i. 12-15, iii. 15, 16). This made it all the more necessary to remind the: 
readers, that as there were false prophets in Israel, so there are or will be also! 
false teachers in the Christian Church. If all that follows the first mention; 
of the wevdod:ddoxador refers to these persons, ó dyopácas atrois Seomdrns! 
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naturally refers to Christ (cf. Jude 4 and the use of the word Searocivar to 
designate the relatives of Jesus, a manner of speech common in Palestine, 
Eus. H. E. i. 7. 14). For dyopá(ew, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23—the latter 
passage in its context. They are legally “Slaves of Christ” (cf. 2 Pet. i. 1). 
3. (Pp. 225, 229.) By the “ Way of Balaam," as contrasted with the “Straight 
way " (ii. 15), the “ Way of truth” (ii. 2), and the “ Way of righteousness” 
(ii. 21), must be meant all that is recorded concerning his deeds in Num. 
xxii. 5-xxiv. 25, including the evil counsel he gave in Num. xxxi. 16 (cf. xxv. 
1 f., 18), which in Rev. ii. 14 is called the “ Teaching of Balaam ” ; cf. Didymus 
in Jud. 11 (Migne, 39, 1816). But itis to be observed that while the people 
did come to the point where they worshipped the gods of the Moabites (Num. 
xxv. 2 f., 5), it is always the unchastity connected with the feast that stands in 
the foreground (xxv. 1, 6-18, xxxi. 15f., especially in Jos. Ant. iv. 6. 6-13). 
Consequently in Rev. ii. 14, 20, also the reference is not to idolatry, but to 
participation in idolatrous feasts and unchastity. In 2 Pet. the analogy 
seems to be even more limited. The reference is neither to the attendance 
upon idolatrous feasts nor to idolatrous worship. On the contrary, it is the 
meals eaten by Christians in connection with their worship in which the 
followers of Balaam take part at least with unchaste thought and looks (so 
according to ii. 13 f, especially if the correct reading in this passage be 
evTpuparvtes ev rais dyámaius abrQv, avvevoxovuevot ójÜaMuo)s eyovres KTA.) 
If aydras is to be accepted as the correct reading of Jude 12 on account 
of the close relationship of the two Epistles, it may be regarded almost 
certainly as the correct reading in 2 Pet. ii. 13; for dmdracs, which is 
more strongly attested here than in Jude 12, does not have the appear- 
ance of being, and certainly is not, an isolated paronomasia for love-feasts, 
but is a change made by a copyist who thought that he was correcting 
an error; and this is so whether the word stood in the original which 
Jude had before him, or was an alteration made by the author of 2 Pet. 
of the dydmas which he found in Jude ; see above, p. 211, n. 1. Tischen- 
dorf’s apparatus is misleading, in that it says nothing about the dpi» after 
guvevoyxoupevot. It is not found in the earliest translations of the Syrians 
| (S?), Egyptians (Sahidic Version, Woide-Ford, p. 213), and Latins (Speculum 
pseudo- Augustini, 640. 9 ; the pseudo-Cyprian de Singularitate clericorum, 98 ; 
| unfortunately this part of the Palimps. Flor. is wanting), and is to be omitted 
| here as in Jude 12 on the ground that it is an addition made to cvvevo- 
| Xovpevor, being apparently required by the cvv. In Jude 12 it is unnecessary 
after év rais àyám ais. ópà», because in thought everyone supplies ópiv. The 
consequence is that the reading is much less strongly attested than in 2 Pet. 
i. 13. But here also it can be omitted as unnecessary, since cuvevayeioba 
does not always necessarily mean * To feast with others," but can also signify, 
especially with a plural subject, **'To feast with one another”; ef. cvcocreiy, 
ovocitia, rà cvacíria, OF cvpmíivew mapá Tr, to take part in a symposium at 
| the home of another (Xen. Cyrop. v. 2.28). This is the meaning here, and 
óuiv does not harmonise with rais dyármas abràv, although the two are con- 
nected in B. "This addition once accepted into the text must have helped to 
| give currency to the reading rats dráras avràv, if, indeed, it did not pro- 
| duce it. On the other hand, where dyáza: was retained, abróv, which is 
| undoubtedly genuine, was sometimes omitted, because it did not harmonise 
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with uiv, as, e.g. in Cod. Amiat. of the Vulgate. Peter says concerning these 
false teachers, these “spots and blemishes” of Christianity, these * Children 
of the curse”: “they revel at their love-feasts, hold their banquets or 
common carousals with eyes full of adulterous desire, and entice the unwary 
with hearts practised in covetousness and hardened by it.” Nothing 
is said which implies that unchastity itself was practised at these love- 
feasts. This enticement was not, as the accompanying characterisation 
shows, a direct temptation to impure actions, but a temptation to accept 
libertine principles (cf. ii. 3, 19). It would also be strange to speak only of 
lustful looks, and in a connection like this not so much as hint at what 
was worst in the conduct of these persons. But this does not nullify the 
charge of sinful living and unnatural vices (above, p. 224 f.). The love-feasts 
are not described as meals eaten in company by an entire Church, but as 
meals eaten by the libertines. From this passage alone it might be inferred 
that these meals and their name were an invention of these persons, and that 
Peter rejects both the thing and the name, as does Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Ped. ii. §§ 4-7; Strom. iii. $8 10, 11, vii. § 98). But this view is made 
impossible by Jude 12, and by ecclesiastical usage elsewhere from Ignatius on 
(cf. PRE, i. 234 ff). But we also learn from Ignatius that, as early as the 
beginning of the second century, the meals (love-feasts) which ended with 
the Eucharist were not always eaten by the whole Church together under the 
direction of the officers of the Church, but that certain persons who did not 
accept the common faith of the Church availed themselves of this freedom 
and held private love-feasts (ad Smyrneos, vii.-ix. ; ad Philadelphenos, iv. ; ct. 
the writers Ignatius, 342 f., 347 f., 363 f.). 

4. (P. 230.) When iii. 3 is joined with iii. 1, 2, the possibility is not 
excluded that Peter had said something similar to iii. 3-7 in his earlier 
letter. But even in that case, especially if the form of the earlier com- 
munication is to some extent here retained, Peter does not himself prophesy 
anything distinctly new. Spitta (228-233) goes too far when he claims that 
because what is said in iii. 3 ff. has no sufficient basis in the preceding portion 
of 9 Pet., the earlier Epistle of Peter must have been “mainly eschatological 
in its contents,” containing a reference to the scoffers of the last age. The 
statement concerning the essential contents and purpose of the two letters 
applies to what follows as well as to what precedes (above, p. 210, n. 1) ; while 
the break in the construction, by the use of the nominative ywoóocxorvres, which 
renders the clause more independent, makes it all the more impossible to 
infer from the connection of iii. 3 with the pynoOqva of iii. 2, by the use of 
the word ywockovres, that iii. 3-4 or iii. 2-7 is a recapitulation either of the 
preceding parts of 2 Pet. or of Peter's lost letter. pxnoOjva introduces not 
an elaborate reminder of statements which have already been made, but an 
independent truth which needs to be impressed upon the readers! minds, only 
not a truth which needs to be preached to them as something entirely new. 
Cf. the parallel passages, above, p. 230. 


EL oos 


5. (P. 231.) We should nnderstand the actual language of the scoffers in 


iii. 4 better if they were quoted more often. Spitta (233) is right in rejecting 
the suggestion of Bengel, Hofmann, and others, that abro? expresses irreverence 
on the part of the persons speaking. In this regard the expression is not 
different from the ékeiros of the apostles (above, p. 215 f.) and the airds of 
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the Pythagoreans (Scholium on Aristophanes, The Clouds, 195, ed. Dindorf, 
i. 196). These persons do speak contemptuously of the devil and his 
servants (ii. 10-12 ; above, p. 225 f.), besides indulging in other extravagant 
language (ii. 18); but it is altogether unlikely that these clever teachers 
of Christianity would have spoken disrespectfully of Christ Himself or of 
God. That, however, the reference is to Christ and not to God, becomes 
ill the more certain if it be held that the persons here speaking are Gentile 
Christians. The question, “Where is the promise of its coming?” arose 
simply in connection with the parousia, concerning whieh Jesus had spoken 
in a manner implying that His contemporaries would experience it (Matt 
xxiv. 34; Mark xii. 30; Luke xxi. 32; Matt. xvi. 98; Mark ix. 1; Luke 
ix. 27). This determines also the meaning of of marépes. Even if this 
word alone or with juv can mean all the forebears of the persons speak- 
ing,—as, e.g. in the case of Jesus, the Israelites of the ancient dispensation 
‘Heb. i. 1= Matt. xxiii. 30),—the idea that these could or were expeeted to 
experience the parousia of Jesus is entirely ineongruous. Only the immediate 
ancestors of the scoffers, and the men of that generation,—naturally only 
those of them who were at the same time members of the Chureh to which 
Christ promised His parousia,—could have expected, and actually did expect, 
olive until the parousia. The difference between the view of Spitta, who 
;hinks that this word should be limited to the actual fathers of the seoffers 
237), and that of the others, who think that it refers to all the first generation 
of Christians, is negligible. Theabsence of a 24àv, and the unlikelihood that 
the false teachers consisted exclusively of the children of Christian parents, 
which even in the second century would have been a rare coineidenee, favour 
he latter view. The older generation, which expected to live to share in 
che parousia, has passed away, and still it does not come ; all remains as it 
was in former generations. In view of this fact, the younger generation 
hrows the entire promise overboard. It would imply a strange misunder- 
itanding of the natural use of language in all ages to claim that before such 
in expression as this could be used, the first Christian generation must have 
intirely disappeared. What Christian in the second century, writing a letter 
n Peter's name, would not have known that the Apostle John, for example, 
jutlived Peter, and have realised that Peter himself, in whose name he here 
speaks, was one of the zarépes, all of whom are supposed to have died when 
2 Pet. was written! As one after another of these dpxaio: paénrai (Acts 
xi. 16) passed away without having had the hope of living to see the 
oarousia fulfilled (Acts vii. 60, xii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 6, xi. 30; 1 Thess. iv. 13), 
t was extremely natural to declare the entire expectation a dream. The 
:xpression used is an unnatural hyperbole only if the letter purports to 
aave been written between the years 30 and 50. If, on the other hand, 
t is to be referred to the years between 60 and 63, then an entire generation 
from thirty to thirty-three years) had elapsed since Jesus had prophesied 
His parousia. This date is confirmed by the present passage. The difli- 
:ulty arising from the faet that a double terminus a quo is given (di! fs . . . 
in’ dpxis kríaeos, cf. the repeated éos, Matt. v. 18), cannot be got rid of by 
issuming with Spitta (235) that the construetion of the first àzó is pregnant 
prior to which [se. parousia], ?.e. “before the coming of which, the fathers 
fell asleep”). This is evident for the following reasons; (1) there are no 
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really analogous examples in the N.T. (cf. also the writer’s Hirt des Hermas, 
490) ; (2) dd’ js (1 Macc. i. 11; Acts xxiv. 11; Hermas, Sim. viii. 1, 4, vi. 6; 
cf. Acts xx. 18) is a frequent ellipsis for ad’ 5s qpépas (Col. i. 6, 9), or for 
d$' of (Ex. v. 23; Josh. xiv. 10; Luke xiii. 25, xxiv. 21). Apart from the 
above consideration is also the fact (3) that yap following dq’ 4s would be 
impossible if it introduced a real relative clause, and if the phrase were not 
rather equivalent to dm’ exeivns (5uépas) 7. The language used is very much 
compressed, but its meaning can hardly be mistaken: “Since the fathers 
fell asleep, (the expected world revolution has not taken place any more than 
during their lifetime, but) all remains (just as it was) from the beginning of 
the creation." 


§ 43. EPISTLE OF JUDE. 


The author of this Epistle introduces himself to the 
readers as “Jude, a servant of Jesus Christ, but brother 
of James.” The order and connection of the two designa- 
tions which he adds to the name show that the second of 
these additions was not a term in common use, and it 
might seem as if it were necessary in order to distinguish 
this Jude from numerous other persons bearing the same 
name (n. 1). But even if it were necessary to make such 
distinction, that is not the purpose of the addition here. 
For if this were the meaning, 496A 0s "IaxwBov, which in 
this case could hardly have the article omitted before 
it (cf. Mark m. 17, v. 87; John vi 8; Acts xii 23 
Gal. i. 19), would necessarily stand directly after the 
name, and could not be placed in such evident contrast 
to the preceding designation of the writer as a Christian 
by a ò. This contrast is very peculiar, since kinship 
with a Christian of whatever name does not stand in 
contrast to the relationship of service to Jesus, nor does 
the idea of kinship help to define the same (but cf 
Tit. i. 1; above, p. 47). Even the earliest interpreters 
saw correctly that the one here speaking might have 
called himself a brother of some greater person, but 
preferred to designate himself his servant, using the title 
brother; thus set free, as it were, to indicate his relation- 
ship to James (n. 2). Jude was one of the brothers of 
the Lord, who, like Peter and other apostles, laboured in 
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she year 57 as preachers of the gospel in various places 
‘1 Cor. ix. 5; Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3; John vii. 3-8; 
Acts i 14; vol i. p. 105). If reference to a brother in- 
stead of a father, in order to distinguish one from a com- 
panion of the same name, is unusual, and presupposes 
sreat pre-eminence on the part of the brother in question, 
such pre-eminence obtains peculiarly in the present in- 
stance, where James is mentioned for an entirely different 
purpose. He can be no other than the distinguished 
James, who since the death of the son of Zebedee had 
seen regularly called simply James (Acts xii. 17, xv. 18, 
xxi 18; Gal ii. 9, 12; 1 Cor. xv. 7), and who himself 
ases this name only at the beginning of his letter, not 
iAling himself a brother of the Lord, as others called 
him (Gal i 19), but a servant of God and of Christ. 
Just as the absence of the apostolic title at the beginning 
X James, a letter addressed to the entire Church of 
she time, proves that the James who wrote it was not 
in apostle, so the similar omission at the beginning of 
Jude, which is also intended for a large circle of readers, 
proves that this Jude was not an apostle. This, if 
anywhere, was the appropriate place for such mention, 
ind in the letters of Peter and Paul it regularly occurs 
here at the beginning. The conclusion thus drawn from 
Jude 1 is confirmed by Jude 17; for, although the mere 
mention of the apostles cannot of itself prove that the 
person speaking is not an apostle (above, p. 218, n. 7), 
nevertheless the solemn expression, “The apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” which is without parallel, would sound 
very unnatural if spoken by an apostle. In a passage 
which seems to resemble this (Eph. iu. 5), Paul, whose 
position was a peculiar one, does not identify himself with 
the apostles (vol. i. p. 506 £.). And there is nothing to sug- 
cest that Jude was one of the personal disciples of Jesus, 
a fact so strongly emphasised by the writer of 2 Peter, 
and at least not concealed by the writer of 1 Peter. 
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Of the history of Jude’s life we know practically 
nothing. From Matt. xui 55, where he is mentionec. 
last among the brothers of Jesus, and from Mark vi. 3; 
where his name oceupies the place next to the last, it 
may possibly be inferred that he is the youngest brothei 
of Jesus, or at least one of the younger brothers. lr 
their relation to Jesus the development of all the brother: 
seems to have been the same (John vii. 3-8; Acts i. 14) 
There is no need to repeat here what has been sai 
concerning James in this respect (vol i p. 105). Whik 
James, the unmarried ascetie, did not leave Jerusalen 
and the temple, and so is certainly not included among 
those mentioned in 1 Cor. ix. 5, Jude was one of thi 
brothers of Jesus here mentioned, who, like Peter anc 
other apostles, made preaching tours accompanied b: 
their wives. Naturally, in the case of Jude as in th 
case of the older apostles, these tours were confined t 
the “cities of Israel” (Matt. x. 23; Gal ii. 9; above 
p. 208) If he was born several years later than Jesus 
say somewhere near the tenth year of our era, he may 
have survived the destruction of Jerusalem a number c 
years. llegesippus informs us that toward the end of th 
reign of Domitian, therefore about the year 95, tw. 
grandsons of Jude, who made their living by farming 
were brought before the emperor eharged with bein! 
descendants of David, and Christians. He says, moreovel 
that these charges were made by certain heretics. Ad 
cording to the same writer, they afterwards occupied ^ 
prominent place in the Church of Palestine until som 
time in the reign of Trajan (98-117), as did also the age. 
Simeon, a eousin of Jesus and of their grandfather Judi 
who is mentioned as the second bishop of Jerusalem (Ew. 
H. E. iti. 19 f, 32. 5£.; ef. Forsch. vi. 238 ff.). The fag 
that Jude calls himet a brother of James shows that LE: 
is addressing Christians, among whom the latter was high] 


esteemed, or, if he was no longer living, among w hot 
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his memory was sacredly revered. Especially, if the latter 
were the case, the manner in which Jude mentions him- 
self is natural. The lips of the leader so highly honoured 
in the Jewish Christian Church are sealed; a part of his 
duty, at least, is inherited by his brother, while another 
part falls to his cousin Simeon. 

Notwithstanding the meagreness of the tradition con- 
cerning the brothers of Jesus, it is to be assumed that 
Jude had not laboured outside of the Jewish Christian 
world. There are no indications of it in his letter, such 
as are so abundant in 1 Peter. The designation of the 
readers would apply to the entire Church, or to any 
particular part of it; but there is not a single word to 
indicate that Jude was under necessity of first intro- 
ducing himself to his readers, or of proving his right to 
address them. Like James, he addresses them as a teacher 
whom they are accustomed to hear. The verse immediately 
following (3) also shows that the relation in which the 
author stood to the readers was not created by this brief 
letter. He was already seriously considering, or had 
actually begun, writing to them concerning their common 
salvation, when conditions arose which necessitated the 
sending of this letter (n. 3). The purpose of his present 
letter he declares to be a summons to contend for the 
faith delivered to the saints once for all,—a description 
Which corresponds to the contents of the Epistle. The 
fact that the readers’ faith was imperilled at this time, 
what it was that imperilled it, and why Jude thought 
it necessary to write this brief letter at once, are indicated 
in ver. 4, and the exhortation that follows in vv. 5-23. 
The manner in which the faith for which they are to 
contend is characterised, indicates that this faith is not 
one thing to-day and another to-morrow, but a practically 
unalterable summary of religious convictions and teachings 
Which has heen communicated once for all to the Church, 


either by its Lord and Master, or by the preachers of the 
VOL. TI. 16 
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gospel (cf. Heb. xiii. 7-9, i. 1, ii. 3). This implies that 
for the purposes of this letter, it is not necessary tc 
expound and establish this faith anew. On the other 
hand, it would seem as if the writing, the preparation o; 
which Jude had in mind when he received the informatior, 
or made the observations which necessitated the prepara 
tion of this letter, was meant to be more didactic i 
character and of greater scope than the present one,—i 
we may judge from the statement of its subject, which 
it must be admitted, is very general (vepi ris kowfjs hud 
cwtnpias). ‘The mere fact that ypddew vuiv is used doe 
not justify the assumption that this expression, like vypáxra 
viv, refers to a letter. It does imply that the writing ir 
question was intended for the readers, but beyond this i; 
can refer to a work consisting of a number of parts quit 
as well as to a letter (cf. Luke i. 3) The expressio: 
certainly does not permit us to assume that Jude wa 
about to address to the readers a didactic communicatio: 
for which there was no special occasion, when the circum 
stances arose which led him to give his communicatio: 
a different and more specialised content than it woul, 
otherwise have had. Rather is this brief letter to b 
taken as a temporary substitute for the more extende, 
writing which he was intending to dedicate to the reader: 
Whether Jude ever carried out his intention of writin’ 
such a work, temporarily interfered with, or complete 
the work already hegun, we do not know, any more tha 
we know whether Peter carried out the similar intentio 
expressed in 2 Pet. i. 15 (above, p. 199 £). No writing he 
come down to us which could pass as the writing of Juco 
here referred to, or which might claim to be such a work! 

Seeing that Jude had had in mind for some time tł 
composition of a doctrinal work for the benefit of tł 
readers, and now felt constrained by the danger threatel 
ing them to write this letter, it follows that he must hay 
come in contact with them in his journeys as an evangeliy 


| 
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(1 Cor. ix. 5), and since then had kept them in mind. 
Consequently he had the information which seemed to 
him to necessitate the writing of a letter. Naturally, the 
readers themselves were in possession of the same facts. 
Nothing that Jude says implies that he 1s announcing 
new facts. On the contrary, assuming that the readers 
know what and whom he means, he characterises and 
condemns certain persons who have crept in among them 
and live in their midst (vv. 4, 12, 19). He calls them 
godless persons who pervert the grace of God into 
immorality, and deny the Christians only Master and 
Lord, Jesus Christ (ver. 4). The first of these charges 
presupposes a teaching in which the fact that the 
Christians are under grace 1s used to justify an immoral 
life (n. 4). Since these persons claimed to be Christians, 
the latter charge must mean that they separated them- 
selves from Christ as Lord by their disobedience, denying 
Him, not in name, but in fact, by living a life inconsistent 
with the confession of Him (ef. Tit. i 16; 2 Pet. ii. 1; 
above, p. 224 £.). They are described with greater detail 
m vv. 10—13, 16, 18, 19. 

In the first place, it is everywhere assumed that they 
are outwardly members of the Church. They are like 
fruit trees in late autumn, when all the trees are bare; 
like good trees, they have had their spring, when possibly 
they bore blossoms, and a summer, when they could have 
borne fruit; but they have proved to be unfruitful, and 
the gardener has torn them up with their roots (ver. 12). 
If they have died twice, then once they must have been 
called from death to life (Eph. ii. 1, 5; Col ii 13; 
John v. 24), and have sunk back again into a state of 
death. They take part in the love-feasts of the readers 
as if they had a right to do so, and indeed this right 
eannot be contested outwardly on the ground that they 
are not members of the Church (ver. 12, n. 5 at end). 
Nor does the fact that they create divisions, while 
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lacking the Holy Spirit, and being still in bondage to! 
their own natural life (ver. 19, n. 6), argue against the| 
possibility of their regarding themselves as members of 
the Church; it seems “rather to indicate that they con-| 
sidered themselves pre-eminently men of the Spirit, 
and made invidious distinctions between themselves and| 
ordinary Christians, which of itself indicates their sep-| 

aratist tendencies. It is this second characteristic which 
is presupposed when among other things it is said) 
that they are followers of Korah, who with two hundred 
and fifty prominent members of the congregation rebelled! 
against the authorities and the leaders of Israel whom 
God had called, claiming that the entire congregation, 
including themselves, were holy as well as bon and! 
that God dwelt not simply with those who were in official: 
position, but with all the members of the congregation 
(ver. IL: ef. Num, xyL 2f wi Num; xr 16f, 24- 299 

1 Cor. xiv. 25). The comparison would be meaningless 
unless the libertines of whom Jude is speaking had shown! 
themselves insubordinate to the heads of the Church, on! 
the ground that the whole Church was holy and inj 
possession of the Spirit. Following the common practice 
of demagogues in every age, under the guise of an appeal 
to the rights of all, they asserted their right to speak, 
notwithstanding the regularly constituted “order of the 
Church, drawing comparisons between themselves, as 
representatives of publie spirit, and the spiritless officers 
of the Church with the members of the Church who! 
blindly followed their authority. Moreover, the words 
yoyyvaTal weprripoupor, which are genuine only in ver. 16; 
but at an early date were either added to ver. 11 or 
inserted in ver. 12, being thus brought into direct con- 
nection with the name of Korah, serve in fact to recall 
the fact that Korah and his company, dissatisfied with 
their subordinate position, murmured against Aaron, and 
against Moses also (Num. xvi. 11), all the more bitterly 
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because they chafed under the deprivations necessitated 
by their departure from Egypt (Num. xvi 13f, xiv. 2, 
E. 37; Ex. xvi 2f, xvii. 3) For similar reasons the 
persons whom Jude describes are discontented murmurers 
who complain of their fate. Dissatisfied with the renuncia- 
tions which their Christian confession has compelled them 
to make, and with the position in the Churches which has 
fallen to their lot,—much lower than they feel they ought 
to have,—they complain against the heads of the Church 
(n. 5). Along with this murmuring, as in the case of 
Korah and his companions and wherever elsewhere in the 
Church similar conditions prevailed (cf. 1 Cor. x. 6, 10), 
there went a longing for the comforts of life enjoyed 
before conversion, and an actual falling back into the 
pre-Christian life. This is the third feature in the 
description of these persons. They walk according to 
their wicked lusts (vv. 16, 18). This is evident from the 
manner in which they conduct themselves at the love- 
feasts (ver. 12). Without any reverence for the sacred- 
ness of these meals, they treat them as banquets, and 
think only of securing for themselves the largest pos- 
sible share of food and drink. "There is even less indi- 
cation than in 2 Pet. ii. 13 f. (above, p. 235) that they 
made these meals an occasion for the practice of unchastity. 
Indeed, that this was not the case is rendered certain by 
the fact that Jude speaks of the love-feasts of the readers 
(èv vais &ydmais buoy, ver. 12); for he nowhere charges 
against them an intimacy with these wicked persons, or 
a participation in their sins. But the readers, who allow 
them to take part in their love-feasts, need to know that 
the persons who sit with them at the table of the Lord 
are polluted, and so take part in the love-feasts, not with 
pure hearts, but with unchaste feelings which are manifest 
in their looks (cf. 2 Pet. ii. 14). Jude does charge them 
with unnatural sins when he compares the punishment 
that awaits them with the punishment of the angels who 
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committed sins of the flesh and the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, describing the sins of these angels and | 
cities much more clearly than is done in 2 Pet. n. 4-10 | 
(ver. 6f.), and says expressly that the false Christians | 
who have crept in among the readers corrupt the flesh in | 
the same manner (ver. 8) Ver. 23 also indicates the | 
practice of unnatural vice. | 

A fourth characteristic of these persons is their pre- i 


sumptuous talk (ver. 16), not only against the authority | 
and heads of the Church, but even against God (ver. 15) | 
They also set aside what should be recognised by men as | 
a power superior to themselves, and blaspheme exalted | 
spirits (ver. 8), —a term which, it seems natural to suppose | 
from the following verse, includes also evil spirits. Since | 
this conduct of theirs is associated directly with their| 
impurity, it is to be assumed that they endeavoured to! 
justify their unchaste conduct by a theory about the. 
harmless character of evil spirits, or even by contemptuous | 
remarks about the good angels, out of regard to whom. 
other Christians felt under obligation to conduct themselves: 
with especial modesty (1 Cor. xi. 10). The fact that all, 
real knowledge of the spirits which they blaspheme is: 
denied (ver. 10; see above, p. 225 £.), and that their blas-| 
phemies as well as their unchaste conduct are associated | 
with visions and dreams (ver. 8), would indicate that they. 
claimed to possess knowledge concerning the spirit world.| 
From the single word évvmwatónpevo: it is impossible to. 
determine whether they claimed to have, through dream-, 
visions, a deep insight into the spirit worlds, or whether| 
Jude simply calls their confused ideas dreams. Even; 
less certainly does this one word stamp them as false 
prophets; nor does the reference to Balaam (ver. 11) 
prove them to be such; for neither here nor in 2 Peter, 
nor in the O.T. is he called a false prophet (see above, p. 233). 
This reference serves rather to bring before us a fifth char- 
acteristic of these sinners. When it is said that for the 
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sake of gain they gave themselves to the wAdvy of Balaam, 
the sin referred to cannot consist simply in expressions 
of their covetousness, but must be some activity in which 
for the sake of gain they engage with eagerness and all 
their strength. Since, now, in the O.T. Balaam is repre- 
sented not as a man who was led or fell into error, but as 
one who gave treacherous counsel and thereby led the 
members of the Church of God into unchastity (above, 
pp. 225, 235), wAdvy cannot be taken in a passive, but only 
in an active sense (n. 7). At the same time, it is not said 
that in giving themselves up to the practice of heathen 
unchastity, as in fact they had done, though not for the 
sake of reward, these libertines had fallen victims to the 
seduction of Dalaam, or to any seduction that can be 
compared to Dalaam's counsel ; but Balaam himself is their 
prototype, both in his mdavos and in his acceptance of 
reward. It follows, therefore, as indicated in ver. 4 
(above, p. 233 £.), that these persons are teachers, who 
endeavour to lead the members of the Church astray, not 
simply by their bad example, for which they would receive 
no reward, but by an exposition of their libertine theories 
designed to induce them to adopt the same views and in- 
dulge in the same practices, for which teaching they accept 
compensation (cf. 2 Pet. ii. 3, 14 ; above, p. 225; Tit. i. 11; 
L Tim. vi. 5; above, p. 101). The same situation is indi- 
cated in ver. 16. Their murmuring against the established 
order of the Church and its chosen leaders, and their pre- 
sumptuous words, in which not even the holy God and 
superhuman spirits are spared, and which are also made to 
serve the purposes of their immorality, are not confined to 
their own circle, but are flaunted before such as have not 
yet been betrayed. They prefer to talk to persons who 
are prominent and rich, because of the material benefit 
Which will accrue to them if they are successful in con- 
vincing such members of the Church. That they had 
already succeeded in gaining some following among the 
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readers through their teaching, is shown by the conclusion | 
of the letter. While it is true that here also, ver. 20 ff., | 
the readers whom Jude expects to reach by his letter are | 
distinguished from the false teachers just as sharply as at | 
the beginning, still there are members of the Church who, 

iu varying degrees, have yielded to temptation, and are 

commended to the pastoral care of the readers. There 

are some who doubt, who have not decisively rejected the 

pseudo-Christian teaching, but consider its pros and cons. 

These the readers are to convince of the folly of their | 
hesitation, and of the untruth of the teaching so dangerous | 
to them. There are also some who have been scathed 

by the fire of destruction, but can still be rescued. 

Finally, there are those who must be treated with mingled 

fear and sympathy; their unclean sins are to be hated 
and shunned carefully, but they themselves are to be 

shown that undeserved mercy which everyone himself 

hopes to receive at the hands of the Lord Christ in the 

day of judgment (vv. 21-23, n. 8). 

A sixth feature in the description of these seducers is | 
the representation of their appearance in the present as 
the fulfilment of a prophecy long since uttered and! 
written down. Immediately after the mention of their 
appearance among the readers as the pressing occasion 
for writing this letter, Jude goes on to say that these! 
persons had long before been the subject of a writing in 
which this judgment was pointed out (ver. 4, n. 9) In| 
view of the fact that in what follows mention is made of 
different cases of judgment in the O.T. typical of what) 
awaits these persons (vv. 5-7), and that the words of! 
Enoch about God's final judgment upon all godless persons | 
are quoted (ver. 14 f.), it is natural to consider the judg-| 
ment to be described in the following passage, as one long, 
prophesied, especially since wadat suggests madara Sduabyey 
and mpoyeypappévoe recalls such passages as Rom. xv. 4; 
Acts i 16; 2 Pet. iii. 2. But this interpretation of todro| 


| 


| 


| 
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would be possible only if it were immediately followed by a 
statement as to the nature of the judgment that God was 
about to visit upon these persons. But this is not the case ; 
indeed, one searches the letter in vain for any direct state- 
ment of this kind. The cited cases of divine judgment, 
actual and prophesied, are more suited to indicate the 
sinfulness of these unworthy Christians, whom God will 
certainly not leave unpunished, than to portray the judg- 
ment which eventually will overtake them. It is equally 
impossible to take rodro as an introduction to Jude's 
description of these persons in ver. 4b (n. 9) If, as is 
generally the case, roóro refers to what precedes, Jude 
eonceives the appearance of these persons in the Churches 
to which he is writing as a judgment, and more than that, 
& judgment long since prophesied in some writing. 
Naturally it is not a judgment fulfilled upon them or by 
them, but a judgment upon the Churches in which they 
have appeared. Jude’s thought is the same as John’s 
when he represents the coming of Christ as bringing judg- 
ment into the world, although Christ Himself judges no 
one and is judged by no one (John ix. 39, iii. 19; but cf. 
ii. 17, xii. 47), and Paul's when he looks upon divisions 
into sects which he foresees, as a judgment appointed by 
God in the Church, in order to distinguish faithful 
Christians from the impure elements in its community 
(1 Cor. xi 19) It is unfortunate that such persons are 
constantly making their way into new Churches, just as it 
is unfortunate that Christians are under necessity of being 
persecuted for their faith ; but, looked at from the divine 
point of view, both are parts of the judgment which 
begins at the house of God (1 Pet. iv. 17) before it is 
fulfilled in the world; it is one of the signs of the last 
times (1 John ii. 18). The readers are enabled the more 
easily to assume the right attitude toward this saddening 
fact, because Jude, taking for granted that he is recalling 
only what the readers already know, is able to say that 
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the godless persons who have come among them are those | 
of whom it was long since prophesied in written form, 
not simply that they would come in general, but that 
they would creep in among Jude's readers. One seeks in | 
vain for such a prophecy in the Book of Enoch or in the | 
O.T., because at the time when they were written no | 
Christian Churches were as yet in existence. On the | 
other hand, in 2 Pet. ii. 1-111. 4, we have a prophecy 
which exactly suits, namely, the announcement that false 
teachers, whose theory and practice exactly corresponds 
to those of the godless bearers of the Christian name in | 
Jude, will appear among a certain group of Jewish 
Christian Churches. The narrative in which this is. 
found shows verbal resemblances to Jude 4 at the very 
beginning. Assuming, then, that 2 Pet. ii 1-11. 4 is 
not copied from an older document which Jude also had 
before him, it is clear that Jude is referring to 2 Peter, 
and that this Epistle is addressed to the same Jewish 
Christian Churches as 2 Peter. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by Jude 17 f. The readers are told to keep in| 
remembrance the words of the apostles of Christ formerly | 
spoken, namely, that “In the last time there shall be! 
mockers walking according to their own ungodly lusts.” | 

Perhaps the direct form of speech in which the apostolic 
prophecy is here reproduced does not absolutely exclude | 
the possibility of repeated and varied prophecies being 
summed up in this statement (n. 10). But if this were | 
the ease, the expression would be unnatural. Moreover, | 
it is just as impossible here to leave out of account the! 
butv as in 2 Pet. i 16 and in. 15. The reference is toi 
words which the apostles addressed to the readers of 
Jude, and so also to the readers of 2 Peter. Accordingly, | 
in ver. 4 it is assumed that the readers are familiar with 
a written prophecy of the entrance among the readers of 
the libertines which has now taken place. That such a 
prophecy, having reference to their conditions, was ad-| 
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dressed to this group of readers is almost as self-evident 
as the fact that only a Christian could predict the appear- 
ance of false teachers among a definite group of Christian 
Churches. Furthermore, according to the connection of 
vv. 16-20, the mockers of ver. 18 are the same persons to 
whom, according to ver. 4, this written prophecy referred. 
Consequently the prophecy of ver. 4, only the general 
eontents of which are here indicated, and the prophecy of 
ver. 18, which is verbally quoted, must have been con- 
tained in one and the same writing addressed to these 
Jewish Christian Churches. But in 2 Peter, the same 
Epistle which we recognise as the writing presupposed in 
ver. 4 (2 Pet. ii. 1-3), we find almost exactly the words 
quoted by Jude (ver. 18) from the same writing (2 Pet. 
iii. 3). Unless recourse is had to very artificial assump- 
tions (§ 44), here is positive proof that in ver. 18 and 
ver. 4 Jude refers to 2 Peter, in both instances as a 
writing addressed to the readers of his own letter, and in 
ver. 18 as the writing of an apostle. Against this con- 
clusion it cannot be argued that Jude attributes these 
prophetic words not to a single apostle, but to the 
apostles collectively. At most, a literal interpretation 
could here draw only the improbable conclusion that all 
the apostles had written a collective letter to the readers 
from which this quotation was made. In the very nature 
of the case, if he intended to use direct discourse, Jude 
could quote what the apostles had said to the readers on 
the point in question only as the saying of a single 
apostle, naturally, of course, assuming that other apostles 
had said or written similar things to the readers about the 
same matter. It is this very presupposition which he 
expresses when he mentions the apostles, and not Peter 
alone, as the source of this prophecy. Although this 
expression, in and of itself, 1s entirely intelligible, it is all 
the more natural if Jude had 2 Peter before him; since 
in 2 Pet. iii. 3 Peter does not represent the prophecy 
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quoted by Jude as something new, expressed by him now | 
for the first time, but, in marked distinction from his own 
prediction in ii. 1, he simply reminds the readers of this 
prophecy as if it were something already known and 
expected (above, p. 230). One apostle, who had once 
written a letter to the same readers on related subjeets, 
expressing himself in the same way as Peter, is mentioned | 
n 2 Pet. ii. 15. Even if Jude knew no more than we | 
are able to infer from 2 Pet. in. 3, 15, with this before 
him he could write as he does; for he does not speak as 
Peter does in 2 Pet. iii. 2 of the apostles of the readers, of 
whom Paul was not one (above, p. 202), but of the apostles | 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom Paul also was counted | 
one by the older apostles and the brothers of Jesus M | 
ii. 9). Jude makes use also of the words of 2 Pet. ii. 2 | 
in introducing the quotation (pvnobivar TOV Tpoeipnuévav | 
puuárov), but does not copy them; rather he alters the 
words and adapts them to his purpose. Neither in ver. 
17 f. nor ver. 4 does he, like Peter, recall the prophecies 
of the O.T. and Christ’s commandment to the apostles, 
but only an apostolic prophecy. 

On the exegetical side this simple understanding of | 
the situation cannot be obscured by the remark, often | 
made, that marai (ver. 4) refers back to the remote past. | 
Taken in eontrast to the recent appearance of the sinful | 
Christians, it ean express an interval of weeks and months 
just as well as of years and centuries (n. 11). How long | 
a time elapsed between the prophecy in 2 Pet. ii. 1-3 
and the fulfilment of the same which was the direct | 
occasion for the composition of Jude, cannot be inferred 
from the word véAa, “long ago," nor in general is it 
possible to determine it; nevertheless, ver. 5 seems to in- | 
dicate a time subsequent to the great judgment of the year | 
70. Jude begins his statement in ver. 5 by saying that | 
he 1s recalling what the readers know; and this is emphas- | 
ised by appeal to the comprehensive knowledge which the | 
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readers already possess (cf. 1 John ii. 20 f., 27, and n. 12), 
all of which implies that he is not only citing facts known 
to the readers, but that he can also count upon their under- 
standing of brief or obscure hints. How necessary this 
preliminary remark was, is indicated by the history of the 
interpretation of the closely connected sentences in ver. 5 f., 
which Jude must have had partieularly in view when he 
made the remark, since the connection of the third state- 
ment (ver. 7) is much more loose than that of the others. 
The first thing he recalled is this, namely, * that God, the 
Lord (this is the meaning of xóépios without the article), or 
(according to the reading which is probably original, see 
n. 12) that Jesus, after having saved a people out of 
Egypt, the second time destroyed them that believed 
not.”  Thata fact from the O.T. is here meant is doubt- 
ful; for then the order in which Jude cites his facts is 
very remarkable, since in such a case he would pass 
from the later books of the Pentateuch or O.T. back 
to Gen. vi. and xix. (cf. the opposite order in Sir. xvi. 
6-10). Against this understanding of the reference is 
also the omission of the article before Aas (cf. Acts xv. 14; 
Wit. 3. 14; 1 Pet. ii. 9f.; but ó Aaós, Matt. ii. 4, iv. 23; 
mem xi 50, 52, xvii. 14; Acts x. 2; 2 Pet i. 1; and 
ó Aads adrod, Matt. i. 21; Luke i. 68; Rom. xi 1) But 
the most important reason for rejecting this interpretation 
is the impossibility of finding within the O.T. the familiar 
second instance in which God destroyed those who were 
redeemed from Egypt but remained unbelieving, in com- 
parison to a first instance, equally well known, in which 
He did the same thing; for that the cases were parallel 
is the natural presupposition, since otherwise it would be 
necessary to indicate the contrast in the divine action in 
the two cases (n. 12). The original readers readily under- 
stood that Jude was contrasting the judement of the 
generation of Israel that came out of Egypt, who, with a 
few happy exceptions, perished in the wilderness for their 
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unbelief without having seen the land of promise (Num. 

xiv. 11-38: Deut. i 26, 32, in 14-16; Ps: cvi gi 

1 Cor. x. 5; Heb. iii. 10, 19), with another generation, | 
which likewise, after having been redeemed as God's: 
people, was condemned and destroyed in punishment for. 
its unbelief. Throughout the N.T., from the discourses | 
of the Baptist to the visions of Revelation, we find | 
expressed, indicated, or presupposed, the idea that Christ | 
has accomplished a redemption comparable to the libera- | 
tion of Israel from Egypt (n. 12) The object of this 

redemption is not the Jewish people, but nevertheless a 

people of God to whom the titles of Israel are applied | 
(vol. i. p. 82f.). In neither case, after the redemption of! 
Israel out of Egypt and after the redemption by Christ, | 
were the redeemed people of God destroyed, but the! 
majority of those to whom redemption was offered—' 
those who were called first of all to the acceptance of| 
the redemption and the possession of the blessings w ‘hich | 
it assured, 4e. the countrymen and contemporaries of 
Jesus, who refused to have faith in Him—were con- 
demned for their unbelief. Jude could say that Jesus! 
had visited this judgment upon the unbelieving mass of 
the Jewish people, because they had been judged by the: 
(Oy of Jesus which they rejected (John xii. 48,! 
xv. 22, ix. 389; Matt. xii. 39—45, xiii. 14 £. ; Luke xx. 18] 
and because the threatening prophecy of Jesus about the. 

evil and adulterous generation had been fulfilled by the; 

destruction of joue and the temple (John ii. 195! 
Mark xiv. 58, xv. 29; Acts vi 14; also Matt. xxi. 1%% 
41-43, xxi. 7, xxii. 35-xxiv. 2; Luke xix. 41-44, 
xxi 5, vi 20-24, xxiii. 28-31) Jude, therefore, must 
have written after this event. Among Jewish Christian 
Churches especially, in whose minds the memory of this 
catastrophe was fresh, no misunderstanding was possible, 
and for them in particular was the judgment upon the 
unbelieving majority of their own people the most powerful 
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incentive to hold fast their faith, and to maintain it 
even against the temptation to which they had recently 
been subjected,—the temptation to accept a so-called 
Christianity, which really denied the only Lord of the 
Christians, and perverted into heathen immorality the 
state of grace in which His redeemed servants stood. 

If Peter, who died in the year 64, toward the end of 
his life predicted to the same Christian Churches to which 
Jude is addressed, that teachers of an immoral type of 
Christianity, and persons with whom he had become 
aequainted outside their circle, who scoffed at the promise 
of the parousia, would appear among them; and if Jude 
believed, subsequent to the fall of Jerusalem, that this 
prediction was fulfilled in the creeping in of dangerous 
men, whose theory and practice were alike vicious, in 
whom were to be discerned the essential features of the 
prophetic description of 2 Peter,—he could say that this 
had been written concerning them long ago (ver. 4), and 
that their coming had been foretold to the readers by the 
lips of apostles (ver. 17 f.). Assuming the year 75 as the 
approximate date for the composition of Jude,—since a 
date much later is made impossible by the little we know 
of the author's life history (above, p. 239 f.),—a period of 
from ten to fifteen years had clapsed since Peter had 
written 2 Peter to the same Churches. 





1. (P. 238.) In the time of Jesus and the apostles are to be distinguished, 
(1) The apostle Judas, son of Simon, a man from Carioth (John vi. 71, xiii. 
2, etc.); (2) the apostle Judas-Jacobi (son of a certain James, see Forsch. 
vi. 344 f.), Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13; John xiv. 22, probably to be identified 
with Lebbzus or Thaddeus, Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; (3) Judas [Jude], the 
son of Mary, brother of James, Joseph, Simon, several sisters, and Jesus 
(Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3; Jude 1, cf. Matt. xii. 46; Mark iii. 31; John ii. 
12, vii. 3-8; Acts i. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 5; Hegesippus in Eus, H. E. iii. 19, xx. 
1-8, xxxii. 5) ; (4) Judas Barsabas, a man of prophetic gifts, and the respected 
representative sent by the mother Church to the Church in Antioch, Acts xv. 
22-34, cf. vol. i. p. 31 (to be distinguished from Joseph Barsabas surnamed 
Justus, Acts i. 23; Papias in Eus. H. E. iii. 39. 9). Still another name 
(8 44, n. 1) is that of Judas, the last Jewish Christian bishop of Jerusalem in 
the time of Hadrian (Eus. H. E. iv. 5. 3; Chron., anno Abrah. 2139; Epiph. 
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Her. lxvi. 20), whom Schlatter (Der Chronograph aus dem 10 Jahr. Antonins, | 
1894, S. 25-37) declares to have been the author of a chronology which he | 
thinks Eusebius (H. E. vi. 7) refers incorrectly to the time of Severus (cf. | 
Forsch. vi. 283, 291 ff.). | 

2. (P. 238.) Clem. Hypot. Lat. trans. (Forsch. iii. 83), “Judas, qui catholicam 
scripsit epistolam, frater filiorum Joseph exstans valde religiosus et cum sciret | 
propinquitatem domini, non tamen dicit se ipsum fratrem eius esse, sed quid | 
dixit? ‘Judas servus Jesu Christi, ut pote domini, frater autem Jacobi’ ; hoe { 
enim verum est: frater erat ex Joseph." Clement holds to the view that the | 
brothers of the Lord were sons of Joseph by an earlier wife. The pride of 
the relatives of Jesus, the 8eoócvvo,, in their family, of which Africanus, 
reminds us (Eus. H. E. i. 7. 14), was a later development (cf. vol. i. p. 109). 
Of more modern writers, cf. Bengel on Jude 1, but especially Hofmann, vii. 2.: 
145f. The remarks of Spitta (300f.), which are opposed to the view here! 
advocated, are based, if the present writer ander and: them correctly, upon 
the untenable view that the title * Brother of James” is designed to establish; 
the authority of the writer to send this letter of exhortation, having practically. 
the same meaning as dzócroXos dé `I. Xp. (Tit.i.1; ef. Rom.i.1). Even if we; 
be disposed to Jook upon the honour paid to the relatives of Jesus as one of; 
the characteristics of the Jewish Christian type of thought,—of a kind not; 
altogether spiritual, and contrary to the thought of Christ (Matt. xii. 49),—we' 
are not to suppose that the Churches of Palestine had so far lost their reason; 
as to pay special honour to Jude because he was a brother of James, or toj 
Simeon because he was James’ cousin, or, vice versa, to James because lis wasi 
Jude’s brother. On the contrary, after they believed they were known in-| 
dividually as “The brother of the Lord” (Gal. i. 19), and collectively as! 
“Brethren of the Lord” (1 Cor. ix. 5; Acts i. 14); but they themselves. 
make no use of this title in their Epistles. Here, as in Jas. i. 1, this negative, 
conclusion is the only one that could be properly drawn Hox the writer's 
self-designation as a servant of Jesus Christ, even if it were not necessary in 
view of the chiastically constructed contrast between dovAos—adedrgos 0e and: 
"I, Xp. and 'Iákoflos. 

3. (P. 241.) "There is scarcely any doubt about the meaning of ver. 3. 
With regard to écxov, cf. vol. i. p. 456, n. 3. From mep rìs x. 7. carnpias 
we derive the impression that this is the central point or main subject of the 
proposed writing, since otherwise it would have to be further defined (cf. 
1 Thess. v. 1; 1 John i. 1; 2 Pet. i. 12, iii. 16; Rom. i. 3). The strong ex- 
pression, zàcav Srian TOLOVJLEVOS Pe means more than the eager 
turning over in one's mind of an intention which, in the case of a writing, 
would imply meditation i anaes to composition. Peter had such an 
intention in mind when he wrote 2 Pet. i. 15, but by the use of the future 
onmovddow he indicates that this intention has yet to be zealously carried out ; 
Jude was already engaged in the work. Cf. also Gal. ii. 10; 2 Pet. i. 5. 
By the áma£, ver. 3 (Heb. vi. 4), which is not essentially different in meaning 
from é$áma£ (cf. 1 Pet. iii. 18 with Rom. vi. 10, or Heb. ix. 12 with ix. 26) 
it is clearly implied that a second zapaóiüóvat is superfluous or inadmissible, 
Even in ver. 5, where áza£ approaches the sense of “in general ” (Überhaupt) 
Ta Vis, iii. 3. 4; Mand. iv. 4.1; Didymus, Lat. onmino = dmaé, de Trim 

. 19, ef. ámafamAós), it is coriélated. with $ómouvgca, in distinction from 
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&ddoxev. rois dyios without further definition can only mean the whole 
Church, or the Church of the Holy Land (vol. i. p. 455 f., n. 2). But since 
in the matter of faith the latter were not distinguished from the Gentile 
Christian Churches (cf. eg. Gal. i. 22-24; 1 Thess. ii. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 11; 
1 Pet. v. 9, 12; 2 Pet. iii. 15f.), and since the Epistle shows no hostile 
feeling toward the Christianity of other Churches, it must mean the whole 
Church. The objections raised by Spitta (309) are to the present writer 
unintelligible, and Spitta's opinion (416), that through a misreading of 2 Pet. 
ii. 21 (rois áyíors instead of atrois áyías), Jude, contrary to all known usage, 
understood “the saints” to mean the apostles, seems hardly to require re- 
futation. All Christians are here appropriately called saints (cf. 1 Pet. i. 
15f.); and this thought is somewhat emphasised by the relation of the word 
to the context, because in what follows the writer deals with persons who 
are or who have been reckoned among the “ saints,” and who, having received 
the same faith as the readers, have perverted it in a direction antagonistic 
both to the holiness of the Church and to its faith (ver. 20). 

4, (P. 243.) Since rapeoédvoay is used in ver. 4 as rapeco7AOov in Gal. 
ii, 4 without any indication of the region where the false teachers had crept 
in, it is necessary in both instances to supply this from the context. In 
Galatians it is the Church in Antioch (ZKom. Gal. 86f.); here it is the circle 
of the readers among whom they are now found, ver. 12, and also in the 
latter passage their entrance into the Church through a purely sham con- 
version and hypocritical baptism is not called a rapeodSiva. Their teaching 
is that rejected in Rom. vi. 1. 15; Gal. v. 13; 1 Pet. ii. 16; and referred to 
in Rom. vi. 12; 1 Cor. vi. 12 ff., but described at greatest length in 2 Pet. ii. 
(above, p. 224 f.). 

5. (Pp. 243, 245.) Even Didymus on Jude 11 (Latin version) interprets the 
typical significance of Korah as above, p. 244 f. Cf. 1 Cor. x. 1-11. In address- 
ing the Church of Corinth, which was stirring up an insurrection against its 
founder, in 1 Cor. x. 10 Paul uses the words pj yoyyó(ere, which are un- 
doubtedly suggested by Num. xvii. 6-14, and so are intended to remind them 
of those complaints against the authorities which were instigated by Korah, 
and after his destruction were echoed throughout the entire congregation. 
Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 16, also cf. Heb. xiii, 17 with Heb. iii. T-iv. 11. The meaning 
of the comparison with Cain is more obscure. Being the first of three types, 
it may possibly express the more general thought that the false teachers are 
given over to unrighteousness; since, as contrasted with the righteous Abel, 
Cain is an unrighteous man (Matt. xxiii. 35). With this possibly is connected 
the thought of 1 John iii. 12, 15, that they, on account of their * evil works," 
are jealous of the righteous and their enemies, and are murderers of their own 
brothers. It is also possible that underlying the passage there is a traditional 
Jewish description of these “evil works" (cf. Siegfried, Philo, S. 150f.). 
Spitta (352), following the example of Schneckenburger (Beiträge z. Eínl. 221), 
attaches great importance to the embellishment of Gen. iv. in the Jerusalem 
Targum i., which represents Cain as disputing with Abel, and saying, “ There 
is no judgment, and no judge, and no other world ; the righteous will receive 
no good reward, and vengeance will not be taken upon the ungodly.” This 
would suit perfectly the description in 2 Pet., but does not suit so well 
that in Jude, where no mention is made of the denial of the eschatological 
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hope which is especially noticeable in ver. 18. With regard to the text | 
of ver. 12, see above, p. 235, on 2 Pet. ii. 13. Because in this instance dydmats | 
ipav instead of dyáras abróv precedes, avv- in avvevexoüpevot has a different | 
force. The added tiv, which is poorly attested, is nevertheless correct in | 
thought. There is much in favour of taking d$óSes with what follows, . 
as in S? S3, and is done by Hofmann; for there is nothing inherently : 
blameworthy about taking part in their feasts without fear. Nor can it | 
hardly be the mere “feasting together” that is condemned, but rather the 
manner of their participation in the love-feasts, namely, the fact that they 
conduct themselves as omiAddes, which is clearly not here used in the sense į 
of “rocks,” “cliffs,” but is intelligible only if taken as related etymologically | 
and in sense to omidot, 2 Pet. ii. 13 (“spots”), and, therefore, as equivalent 
to éemopéva,, Jude 23; pepiacpévo, as in Hesychius’ gloss (cf. Jude 8 ;] 
Tit. i. 15; Rev. iii. 4, xiv. 4). Didymus (Lat.) reads qué in dilectionibus | 
vestris. maculatis (but read rather with Lücke maculati) co£pulantur. Cf. 
Hofmann on vv. 12 and 23. This does not in any sense imply that they; 
practised immorality at their love-feasts, but that they partook of thein | 
polluted by their unchastity, and wherever they went took with them the; 
thoughts and passions corresponding to the character of their life. | 
6. (P. 244.)  "AmoBiopi(ovres, which is used in ver. 19 without the object, | 
does not require the supplying of a single definite object any more than this; 
is required when we speak of something that separates in distinction from, 
something that unites. If Owpi(ew is an emphatic ópt£ew, dmoütopitew is an! 
emphatic dopí(ew, and means a separation completely accomplished. The| 
Pharisees, Gr. of dfwpiopévor (see vol. i. p. 68), separated themselves from: 
the am haare: and made sharp distinctions among the people of God, without, 
withdrawing entirely from the people. These false teachers made even, 
sharper distinctions, and created divisions along the lines of these distinctions. | 
They are aíperikot, Tit. iii. 10. In contrast to their practice stands the strong) 
sense of unity in the Church, ver. 20f. The Holy Spirit unites (ver. 20); 
the Jrvxixot, who are without the Spirit, divide (ver. 19), in the first place by: 
their presumptuous judgments, and then by conduct tending to destroy the; 
fellowship of the Church. That they claimed in exceptional measure to; 
possess the Spirit, asserting that they were mvevparixol, as distinguished; 
from woyexol, is at least highly probable. The misuse of Pauline phrases: 
among these persons (2 Pet. iii. 16) reminds one of 1 Cor. ii. 10-iii. 3. | 
7. (P. 247.) WAdvy is clearly used in an active sense (“leading astray,”| 
“seduction”) in 1 Thess. ii. 3 (cf. 2 Cor. vi. 8); 2 Thess. ii. 11 (cf. ver. 9, 
répara WetSovs); also in Matt. xxvii. 64. The deceiver of the people 
(ó mAdvos, xxvii. 63) led them astray so long as he lived (John vii. 12; Luke 
xxiii 2). His alleged resurrection will not increase the error of the people, 
but will make stronger and more injurious his power to lead them astray. 
Furthermore, cf. 1 John iv. 6 with 2 John 7; 1 Tim. iv. 1. In Eph. iv. 14 
also the word can be taken only in an active sense, on account of the word. 
with which it is connected, ue8o8ía ris zAávys, and the context. 
8. (P. 248.) It is presupposed that in ver. 22f. Tischendorf's critical 
apparatus is very imperfect, but that he nevertheless gives the correct reading 
(cf. Spitta, 377 f.) The reading is the same as that given by Clement (Lat.) 
in connection with ver. 23 (Forsch, iii, 85); while, on the other hand, ver. 22, 
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like so many other verses, is overlooked, this passage is carelessly quoted by 
Clement from memory in Strom. vi. 65. It is impossible for the present 
writer to escape the impression that Didache ii. 7 is dependent upon Jude 
922 f.: où piojnoes mrávra ávÓpomov, adda obs pev eAéy£ew, wept 06 Sv mpooevEy, 
obs 0€ dyamjoes bmép rijv Wuxnv cov. The third clause is the least accurate 
reproduction ; but the preceding, “thou shalt hate no man,” is in keeping 
with Jude's thought, who, while he requires hatred of the sins of the wicked 
(cf. Rev. ii. 6), requires also mercy toward the persons themselves. 

9. (Pp. 248, 249.) In opposition to Spitta's contention (311 f.) that rovro rò 
xpipa = “this accusation,” is used to introduce the words deeBés . . . 
dpvovpevat, it is sufficient to suggest (1) that this syntactical relation can be 
expressed only by a complete sentence either in direct discourse (1 Cor. vii. 
29; Gal. iii. 9, 17), or with r: (Rom. ii. 3, xi. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 50; 2 Thess. 
iii. 10), or by an infinitive sentence (Rom. xiv. 13; 1 Cor. vii. 26; 2 Cor. 
ii. 1; Eph. iv. 17); (2) that «pípa is hardly anywhere used in the sense of 
accusation. Nor is Hofmann’s interpretation satisfactory, according to which 
rovro refers to the judgment visited upon the intruders in the present; for, 
although the sinner may be thought of as one who by his very act condemns 
himself (John iii. 18 f. ; Gal. ii. 11), this is not stated either in what precedes 
or follows; so it is not a manifest fact to which rodre might refer. But 
Hofmann states what is correct and really self-evident when he says that 
rovro refers to what precedes, namely, to mapewéóvoav. Furthermore, Spitta 
reads more into the passage than it contains when he (314 f., 383 f.) concludes, 
from the article with mpoyeypappévor, that acquaintance is here presupposed 
with a writing in which a still older prophecy, presumably from the O.T., is 
applied to the persons who now have crept in among the readers of Jude. Just 
as it is presupposed in John xi. 2 that the readers had heard or read of a woman 
who had anointed Jesus' feet, and that the information is there imparted that 
the woman, whose name they had not heretofore known, was Mary of Bethany ; 
so Jude assumes that the readers know that it has been previously written 
or prophesied in an older writing that certain persons, who are libertines in 
theory and practice, will make their appearance among them. What he says 
now is this, namely, that the persons who shortly before have appeared 
among the readers are those whose appearance among them was prophesied 
in the older writing. But Jude's reference is not to a commentary upon a 
prophecy, but to a writing whose prophecy is being fulfilled in the present, 
ie. to 2 Pet, ii. 1-3, where we do not find an older prophecy applied to 
present phenomena, but where it is predicted that false teachers will come 
among the readers. Although not an independent sentence, the appositive 
clause expresses exactly the same thought as a sentence in the form ofroi ciow 
ai mpoyeypagpiévo: krÀ., or something similar; cf. Matt. iii. 3, xi. 10; John 
i.46 (1 John ii. 22). By the use of this form of expression in vv. 12 and 19 
is preserved the identity of the persons of unchristian character who have 
appeared among the readers with certain persons already described, except 
that the relation of subject and object is the reverse of that in ver. 4, as 
required by the different connections of the two passages. The mockers, 
whose appearance in the last age is prophesied by the apostles (ver. 18), are 
none other than the persons who, as the readers can daily observe, create 
divisions (ver. 19). In the same way, after a typical and typological char- 
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acterisation of them (ver. 10f.), Jude identifies the persons who in the pre- 
sence of the readers take part in their love-feasts (ver. 12). Of an entirely 
different character are the sentences in vv. 8, 10, 16, where the end sought is 
not the identification of figurative with actual persons, but where mention 


is made of different characteristics of the persons appearing among the | 


readers, who have already been described with sufficient definiteness in 
ver. 4 (thus the use of orot). 


10. (P. 250.) The language used in ver. 18 is not entirely comparable | 
with 1 Tim. iv. 1; for, although in this latter passage the pnrôs shows that 
the reproduction of thought is intended to be as accurate as possible (see | 


above, p. 111), ôr, the formula of indirect discourse, which does not occur 
before the words quoted in Jude 18, indicates that the quotation is not a 
formal citation. 

11. (P. 252.) With wdda, Jude 4, cf. Mark xv. 44 (according to the pre- 


ponderance of evidence), also Soph. Philoct. 1030 —some hours before; 2 Cor. | 


xii. 19 —since the time when Paul began to use the tone of self-defence, con- 
sequently somewhere about xi. 5, or possibly from the beginning of the 
letter (i. 12)—from the point of view of the readers and hearers of the letter 


about an hour before; 2 Pet. i. 9; Matt. xi. 21 — within the lifetime of the) 
men in question; Jos. Bell. iii. 8. 8, in contrast to pri the time prior to' 


the captivity which has just taken place, or, if we read où ra\ac=“ not long 
ago." 


12. (Pp. 253, 254). The peculiar eiBóras ära mávra has given rise to. 


numerous attempts to transpose dza£, and in some instances to its omission | 
altogether ; also to change m ávra into rávras (S?, but not in all MSS.), and into! 
rovro, Which is more common. Here the apparatus of Tischendorf, which is not 
always without errors, and not very clear, is suflicient. It is more difficult, 
to decide whether the correct reading is kóp«os or "Ingots. “O Oeds (without a, 


preceding kúpos), Which is badly attested by a careless quotation in Clement, | 


Pad. iii. 44 (where Aaóv also is arbitrarily put out of its place), S? and other, 
unimportant witnesses, is out of the question, because it suits any interpre-| 
tation, and is found as an addition to xvpios in Clement, Hypot. (Forsch. 
iii. 83). It is even less possible to assume with Spitta that the original 
reading was @eds without the article, which is entirely unattested. Certainly, 
the article which is placed before kúpos in the Antiochian recension (KL $°) 
is not original, because it has against it all the authorities which support both. 
kúpios and "Inaots (for which 6 'Inco?s could have been written equally well) 
also the dominus deus (i.e. xúpios 6 Oeds) of Clement (Hypot. Lat. trans.), and, 
because very frequently the article is inserted before the anarthrous «ptos, 
(Matt. i. 22, ii. 15; Jas. iv. 10, v. 10). The only choice left is that between: 
kúpos (XN, nerhape C* and a Greek document attributed to Eph. Syr.) andi 
"Incods. The latter reading is attested by AB, 66** (— Paul. 67**), Sahidic,| 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Vulgate versions; also by Origen (both in the text and 
scholion of the Cod. Laura 184, B 64, upon Mount Athos; see Goltz, Eine 
textkrit. Arbeit des zehnten bzw. sechsten Jahrh. 1899, S. 51; cf. TAL, 1899, No.| 
16), and by Jerome, Vall. ii. 270, vii. 413. This was also Didymus! reading, 
not only in his Latin commentary, ad loc., but also in de Trin, iii. 19, although: 
the text, as we have it, reads xópios "Ingots. That the correct reading, how- 
ever, is “Ingots is proved by the fact that Jerome, vii. 412, is in verbal 
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agreement with Did. de Trin. “Iovéas ca@odtkds ypáde: (“Judas de omnibus 
generaliter . . . inquit^), so that Jerome in this passage of his commentary 
on Gal. must have copied from Didymus! commentary on the same book, 
which, p. 370, he mentions as one of his sources. "There are also certain 
considerations of fact which support the much more strongly attested "Inaots 
as against kúpios. The mention of Jesus in a statement about the redemption 
out of Egypt is altogether strange and quite without parallel. "The situation 
is not materially helped by assuming, as Jerome does, that Joshua is meant ; 
see contra Jov. i. 21 (Vall. ii. 970). This did not occur as a solution to the 
oldest interpreters, who substituted God for "Ingots (Clement; see above). 
Didymus (Migne, 39. 1813) and Jerome, in the passage where he copies 
Didymus (Vall. vii. 412), and apparently also Origen in the seventh homily 
on Deut. (in the above quoted Athos MS.), use this passage to prove that it 
was Jesus Himself with whom the congregation in the O.T. had to do, a 
thought of very early date; cf. Just. Dial. cxx., Incotdy róv kai robs marépas 
ipv e Aly)ómTov éfayayóvra. The name of Jesus did not prevent Didymus 
from making the sentence refer to the redemption of Israel from Egypt, 
without recourse to the impossible interpretation of the word to mean Joshua. 
Cf. also Cramer, Cat. viii. 155. 18, 157. 21, 158. 5-13, 161. 9. But whereas 
Clement understood correctly that Jude meant the judgment which came 
upon the Jewish people because of their failure to believe on Jesus (Forsch. 
iii. 83, 96), Didymus confines the meaning to the dying of Israelites in the 
wilderness; cf. 1 Cor. x. 5 ; Heb. iii. 16-19. It hardly needs to be proved 
that the adverbial Sevrepov, rpírov xrÀ, both with the article (Mark xiv. 41 ; 
John xxi. 17 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 2) and without it (John iii. 4, xxi. 14, 16 ; Luke 
xxii. 22; Rev. xix. 3; 2 Cor. xiii. 1), just as ex Sevrépov (Matt. xxvi. 42; 
Mark xiv. 72; John ix. 24; Acts x. 15, xi. 9), shows that the action which 
it modifies is a repetition of an earlier action, no matter whether it is pre- 
viously intimated or not that this action has already once taken place. 
Accordingly it is also explained how in late Greek rpírov, certainly rpis, 
means “thrice” (see the writer's Acta Joannis, pp. 256, 258 sub voc.). What 
happens a second or third time has happened twice or thrice. Recently 
F. Maier, Bib. Z., 1904, S. 392, has confidently claimed that rò dSevrepov here as 
also often elsewhere is by no means a numeral adverb, but — deinde, postea, or 
even ez contrario. This meaning, however, should in any case be proved by 
the actual usage of language and not by appeal to the Thesaurus of Stephanus, 
or to other exegetes ; for example, to Hofmann, who (vii. 2. 159-161) has left 
not the slightest doubt concerning his contrary opinion in this matter. The 
only question is with what rò Oevrepov is connected. Through the position 
of the words it is impossible that rò ô. is to be taken with mioreúsavras, 
as if the reading were rovs rò 6. pù) mioTevoavras. But also not with Ado» 
... córas, for every intelligent author would have made this connection 
necessary for the reader by placing rò 0. before Aaóv or before cacas. It 
belongs, therefore, to the principal verb dmóAecev. By this it is only in- 
directly said that also in the first instance on the part of many members 
of the nation which was to be saved, there existed unbelief to which that 
referred to in Jude is opposed as a similar second lack of faith ; and just as 
indirect is the statement that in the first instance as in the second (concern- 
ing which it is directly asserted) a deliverance of a nation out of Egypt had 
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preceded the judgment on its unbelieving members. Only if rò 8. preceded | 


cócas Or u) mior.—i.e. did not belong with dzóAecev—could the meaning 
be, that in fact the presuppositions of the main statement, namely, the de- 
liverance of a nation or the unbelief of many of its members, were the same 
in both instances, but only in the second and not in the first could the divine 
action be an drodéoa. Even then the contrast would probably have been 
expressed ; cf. Heb. ix. 28, dma£—éx Oevrépov (—ró Öeúrepov épxópevos) ; 
2 Cor. xiii 2, eis rò má (i.e. EABav TÒ rpírov), où dpetco pat (sc. &s TO mpó- 
repov). The only question is whether Jesus is to be thought of as the author 
of the first—only indirectly expressed—azóAecev, which occurred in the 
wilderness, and so also indirectly of the first ségas. In view of John xii. 
41, 1 Cor. x. 4, 9 (róv Xpwrróv in DGKL, Marcion ; Iren. iv. 27. 3; Clement, 
Ecl. proph. xlix, and the ancient versions), this cannot be declared to be im- 
possible. But from an exegetical point of view it is not possible. Since the 
action, with all its expressed presuppositions, is described only as a second 
one of its kind, the subjects in the two cases might be different ; so that ro 
8eórepov is an abbreviated expression for the thought, “And this was the 
second time that this happened.” The comparison between the N.T. redemp- 
tion and that of Israel from Egypt is presupposed in John i. 29, 36, and more 
clearly in 1 Pet. i. 15-21 (ii. 9; 2 Pet. ii. 1) ; 1 Cor. x. 1-11 (ef. v. 71.; Tit. 
ii. 14); Rev. i. 5f., v. 9f., xv. 3. Jude just after the judgment upon Israel 
speaks in the same manner as Paul prior to 70 (1 Thess. ii. 16; Rom. xi. 9f), 
merely alluding to the coming event. Above all, a comparison should be 
made with the typological expressions of Heb. in connection with the re- 
demption of the people of God, and the judgment which is to follow upon 
the unbelieving of the redeemed generation ; see below, 8 46, n. 6; § 47, n. 9, 
with the amplifications belonging to them in the text. 


$44. THE GENUINENESS OF JUDE AND THE TWO 
EPISTLES OF PETER (x. 1). 


The question with regard to the genuineness of two of 
these Epistles is very sharply defined. It is even more 
impossible in the case of 2 Peter than of James or 1 Peter, 
by the assumption of later additions or by modifying the 
greeting, to get out of the letter an old writing, the 
author of which 1s not responsible for the claims that meet 
us in the document. The manner in which the beginning 
of the letter is connected with the greeting by the 
eonstruetion of the sentence, the repeated and definite 
references to experiences of Peter and his fellow-apostles, 
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which are in keeping with the name in the greeting and | 


declared to be experiences of the author (2 Pet. i. 3, 14, 
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16-18 ; above, pp. 194, 201-210, 215—221), make it clear 
beyond all question that the entire letter is meant to be 
represented as written by Peter. If the letter is spurious, 
it is not pseudepigraphie in the narrower sense of the 
word, but from beginning to end a forgery. 

In the same way, the author of Jude has not left us to 
guess which one of the many Jews and Jewish Christians 
of this name it was whom he represented himself to be; 
he introduces himself to his readers as the well-known 
brother of the stil more distinguished James (above, 
p. 238£). If this introduction should prove to be false, 
then certainly we have no right to suppose that some 
other Jude is the author; for the use of his own name 
on the part of a writer, in order to dispose of his wares 
under the mask of some older and more distinguished 
person of the same name, presupposes artificiality and 
boldness unparalleled in pseudepigraphie literature. Until 
examples to the contrary have been found, we may assume 
as certain that a pseudo-Ezra, or pseudo-John, or pseudo- 
Hermas, or pseudo-Jude was not actually known as Ezra, 
or John, or Hermas, or Jude. As regards its place in the 
Canon of the Church, Jude is better attested than 2 Peter, 
and even than James. Although the Syrian Church, 
when it adopted some of the Catholic Epistles into its 
Canon, rejected Jude, 2 Peter, and 2 and 3 John, these four 
letters being translated apparently for the first time by 
Philoxenus (died 508), Jude was accepted about the year 
200 without any question in Alexandria, Rome, and North 
Africa. It is not necessary to investigate here the ques- 
tion to what extent the suspicions as to the genuineness of 
Jude and its place in the N.T. Canon, which developed 
later, led to its subsequent rejection in the Greek and 
Latin Churches. On the other hand, there is no evidence ` 
that before the time of Origen, 2 Peter was accepted any- 
Where in the Church as a writing of the same rank as 
1 Peter. And throughout the whole of the fourth century 
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we meet at most widely separated points in the Church. 
very decided suspicion now of its genuineness, now of its, 
place in the N.T. Canon. So long as it was presupposed ; 
that 2 Peter was addressed to the same Churches in Asia: 
Minor as 1 Peter, the mere fact that the latter Epistle was: 
early and very generally accepted was a strong point| 
against the genuineness of 2 Peter; for what prevented. 
those who first received this letter, which must have: 
followed 1 Peter after a short interval, from circulating it! 
just as early and just as widely as they did 1 Peter? (n. 2). | 
If, however, it be proved that 2 Peter was not sent to the| 
same Churches as 1 Peter, but to the Jewish Christiani 
Churches in Palestine or neighbouring regions, it follows: 
as a natural result that, from the beginning and for a long 
period, the history of the circulation and canonisation of. 
these two letters followed entirely different lines. Just a 
the Nazarenes of the fourth century, notwithstanding their 
favourable opinion regarding Paul, and agreement with: 
what is said in 2 Pet. ii. 15, thought that his letters to! 
the Gentile Christian Churches did not concern themselves! 
(GK, ii. 669 £.) ; so, for a long time, the Gentile Church 
took little account of 2 Peter, which was addressed to! 
Jewish Christians. They treated James in practically the! 
same way. But, in the case of both these letters, a limited. 
circulation and early acquaintance of individuals with them | 
are to be distinguished from acceptance of the same by the! 
Catholic Church as books to be read in religious services | 
(n. 3). There are points of resemblance between 2 Peter: 
and a whole series of writings dating from 90 to 130, namely, | 
the Shepherd of Hon the Epistle of Clement to the! 
Corinthians, the so-called Second Epistle of Clement to the: 
Corinthians, and the Didache, and it is very natural to, 
Epp that several pseudo-Petrine writings are related to! 

2 Peter (see below, pp. 270£, 273). In all these cases it | 
enn be so conclusively proved that 2 Peter is the source | 
that no further objection is possible. Nor is this proof! 
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necessary, if it be admitted that Jude quoted 2 Peter 
at the beginning and end of his letter as an apostolic 
writing composed several years before (above, p. 250 f.). 
One cannot but feel weary over the evasions by which 
the interpreters obscure the fact that not only in Jude 
17 £, but also in Jude 4, an older Christian writing—the 
same which in Jude 17 f. is called apostolic—is quoted, in 
which Jude found predicted what he saw being fulfilled 
at the time when he wrote his letter. Since we now have 
a writing, purporting to be Peter's, which contains exactly 
what Jude quotes from the apostolic document cited by 
him, and since, besides these two express references of 
Jude, there are so many parallels between Jude and 
2 Peter as regards facts, thought, and language as to 
necessitate the assumption of a literary relation between 
them, by the ordinary canons of criticism we should con- 
clude that Jude knew and prized 2 Peter as an apostolic 
writing, and made it the basis of parts of his letter. The 
very artificiality of the present prevailing view, which 
reverses the relation, and represents the author of 2 Peter 
as copying from Jude, often unintelligently, requires that 
its exegetical proof should be all the stronger (n. 4). 
Certainly the style of Jude, which, in comparison with the 
obscure and clumsy style of 2 Peter, is clearer and generally 
better, cannot be used to prove the priority of Jude; for 
what was there to hinder Jude from surpassing many of 
the original apostles in the use of the Greek language and 
in natural fluency of speech, as his brother James did? 
Furthermore, it is only natural that in descriptions of 
actual and present phenomena, like those of Jude, the 
representation of the seducers should be more sharply 
outlined than in 2 Peter, which is so largely prophetic in 
character. If 2 Peter is genuine, it clearly cannot be 
dependent upon Jude; for, in the first place, Jude did 
not write until after the year 70, t.e. after Peter's death ; 
and, in the second place, in representing as a prediction 
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the appearance among the readers of false teachers, when 

from Jude he knew that they had already made their 

appearance among the readers of this Epistle, the writer | 
of 2 Peter would necessarily have indicated clearly the | 
difference between the historical presentation in his source . 
and his own prophetic representation. He would also. 
have distinguished between the region where, according to | 
Jude, the seducers were already at work, and the region | 
where, according to 2 Peter, they were to appear in the; 
future. | 
But even assuming that 2 Peter is a forgery of the, 
second century, and that Jude is a genuine writing of the! 
late apostolic age, the view that the former is dependent) 
upon the latter can be maintained only by a series of} 
artificial hypotheses. If Jude 4, 17 f. has been correctly: 
explained above (p. 250 f.), it is necessary to assume that; 
the apostolic document which Jude quotes as his authority; 
in both these passages was early lost, and that 2 Peter 
is a later caricature substituted for it. This lost: 
apostolic writing must have resembled 2 Peter very closely. 
Like 2 Peter, it must have contained the prediction that 
persons who were libertines in theory and practice would, 
appear as seducers among Jude’s readers (Jude 4; 2 Pet. 
à. 1-3). In it must have been found also a prediction 
regarding the scoffers of the last time, which is found in 
almost identical words in 2 Pet. ii. 3 and Jude 18, in 
the former without any definite indication as to its source, 
in the latter quoted as an apostolic word. The common 
assumption that the author of 2 Peter took these passages 
and all others parallel to Jude directly from this Epistle, is 
another hypothesis without any basis ; for what prevented 
the author of 2 Peter from copying them all from the lost, 
apostolic document quoted by Jude? In this case 2 Peter 
is not an independent writing, but, in part at least, the 
recasting of an ancient writing known to Jude as the 
work of an apostle. There is no doubt that such a writing, 
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if it existed, bore the name of Peter, and had the form of 
a letter, since there is no reason why the later editor 
should have modified his original in these two respects. 
There is usually no difficulty in assuming such recasting 
of older genuine writings. Why in this case should we 
assume that the ancient and genuine document attested 
by Jude disappeared altogether, and that later 2 Peter 
was written on the basis of hints and quotations in Jude? 
But even assuming that this older writing was actually 
lost or destroyed, which is improbable, the origin of 
9 Peter still remains inexplicable (n. 5). To reconstruct 
at a later time, from hints in Jude and from imagination, 
a lost apostolic prophecy concerning future errors, which, 
aecording to Jude, was actually fulfilled in the apostolie 
age, would have been a task as purposeless as it was 
difficult. It is much more conceivable that the old 
prophetic writing cited by Jude, and regarded by him as 
apostolic, was worked over in the light of more recent 
events to suit the spirit of the age, in order to make it 
more effective, and that in this way 2 Peter received all 
the peculiarities which have from the earliest times caused 
its genuineness to be questioned. 

But the other assumption, namely, that both Jude and 
2 Peter are spurious products of the post-apostolic age, 
involves the most unlikely consequences. They could not 
have originated independently of each other; but neither 
could they have been written by the same author, nor by 
two different forgers working together. Anyone desiring 
to oppose a tendency which sprang up in the post-apostolic 
time, on the authority of an apostle, might very well have 
done so in the form of an apostolic letter, in which, as 
in 2 Peter, the appearance of certain false teachers and 
scoffers is predicted. But it is difficult to understand how 
one who had written such a letter, or someone working in 
conspiracy with him, could have forged Jude also, in which 
the predietion of Peter regarding the future would be 
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represented as having been almost immediately fulfilled. 
Circumstances seemed rather to require a prediction, in 
order that an apostle might be represented as prophetically: 
condemning later phenomena in the life of the Church. 
It would be necessary to assume that the author of Jude 
regarded 2 Peter as genuine, and that the later forger was 
deceived by the older one. But even in this case it has 
yet to be explained why the person who thought that the 
prediction of 2 Peter was fulfilled in certain phenomenal 
of his time used a pseudonym in order to express this 
single fact, and further obscured the reference of his view 
to his own times by putting it into the mouth of Jude; 
the brother of James, who had long since died. 
Passing now from these considerations ofa hypothetical 
nature to the examination of the genuineness of the letter, 
the very manner in which the writer designates himself in 
Jude 1 predisposes us in favour of the genuineness of this 
Epistle. According to historical tradition, Jude, the brothei 
of James, is a very obscure personality CORN p. 240f); 
according to later tradition also, he was not an apostle, 
and in the circle of the early Christian authors down to the 
year 200, his name does not once appear (see Eus. H. E. 
vi. 7) What could have induced anyone desiring to defend 
the common Christian faith and Christian morality to repre- 
sent himself as Jude? Why was it necessary for him tc 
assume any character at all? Nothing that he says requires 
any particular authority. He refers to certain unpleasant 
conditions in the present life of his readers; describes 
them, and condemns them severely, but only in such & 
way as every earnest Christian was under necessity o/ 
doing. He declares that in these events of the presen 
an apostolic prediction written years before is finding it 
fulfilment ; but this, again, could be recognised an 
expressed by any ordinary Christian under the same con: 
ditions. Nor does he claim any special authority. He 
does not call himself an apostle, and intimates only ir 
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a very modest way that he is the Jude known to the 
readers as one of the brothers of Jesus (above, pp. 258f.,256). 
A further proof of genuineness is the manner in which he 
refers to one or to a number of apostolic writings. What 
forger, who could have had no other purpose in such a 
reference than to strengthen the authority of his own 
writing, would have been content with such hints as we 
find in Jude 4, 17f.? Would he not have mentioned 
the apostle, or apostles, by name? If it be assumed that 
the letter is spurious, then the reference to another writing 
of the author, which was in the process of composition at 
the time this letter was written (ver. 3; above, pp. 241, 256), 
is wholly inexplicable. In case the letter is genuine, we 
have only to assume, either that the purpose of Jude there 
expressed, like so many other literary intentions, was never 
carried out, or that the writing contemplated at that time 
and later published, like so many other early Christian 
writings, has not come down to us (Luke i. 1; 1 Cor. v. 9, 
vii 1). On the other hand, if the letter is spurious, it is 
necessary to assume that such a work of Jude regarding 
the Christian salvation existed at this time, and was 
generally known when this letter was written in Jude's 
name. But there is no trace of such a didactic writing of 
Judes (n. 6). If such a writing in Jude's name did exist, 
itis wholly inexplicable why the author should speak of a 
writing which Jude intended to produce instead of the 
writing actually at hand. ‘The fact that the author makes 
use of two pseudepigraphic writings bearing O.T. names, 
namely, the Assumption of Moses and the Book of Enoch 
(n. 7), lessened for a time the ecclesiastical reputation of 
the Epistle ; but this is no reason why we should question 
its genuineness. Except for the references in Jude, we do 
not know how these two books and other writings of like 
character were regarded by the older apostles and the 
brothers of Jesus. Nevertheless, what we find in Jude 
would seem to indicate that several of these writings, 
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which do not stand the test of historical criticism, were, 
regarded in this worthy circle as reliable witnesses of, 
genuine tradition and true prophecy. It is, however, of 
eritical importance that Jude apparently did not use the, 
newly discovered Greek translation, but the Hebrew or, 
Aramaic original of the Book of Enoch (n. 7). Jude is, 
like his brother James, a Hebrew who is also able to handil 
the Greek language with comparative ease. After what 
has been said above, vol. i. pp. 45, 113, the fact that Jude 
and Peter, if he is the author of 2 Peter, used the Greek 
language in addressing Jewish Christians, does not require 
further explanation. The other things that have caused! 
objections to Jude, namely, its deron of the libertines, 
and the resemblance it bears in thought and language to 
the letters of Paul, apply equally to 2 Peter. Thereford 
they can be best discussed with reference to the two 
letters together, taking into account, of course, their 
mutual relations and their differences. | 
If, on the one hand, it seems strange that a later 
author should write a letter in Jude's name, it is, on the 
other, entirely comprebensible that the name of the chief 
of the apostles should be misused in the writing of a 
spurious letter. P erhaps as early as the beginning ‘of the 
second century a «jpuypa Ilérpov was pened to hun and 
toward the middle of the same century an evayyédtov Kata 
Ilérpov, in both of which writings Peter himself assumes 
the rôle of author. The same is true of the docaduwes 
IIérpov, which is likewise old. Furthermore, in this same 
century, in the mpdfes Ilérpov, which are written from a 
Gnostie point of view, Peter is made the hero of a whole 
series of apostolic legends. Apparently in the third cen: 
tury he 1s made the principal figure in the Clementine 
Romance (Homilies), which is written in an Ebionitic 
spirit; while at the beginning of the Greek recension o: 
this Romance we find a letter from him to James (n. 8) 
In view of all this, the mere occurrence of Peter’s name ir 
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an ancient writing is no proof of authorship. Further- 
more, the view taken above regarding the authorship of 
1 Peter (p. 149 f.) deprives us of one of the chief means of 
determining the genuineness of 2 Peter. And yet it is 
with the comparison of these two letters that our criticism 
must begin. Notwithstanding the mention of Silvanus in 
1 Pet. v. 12, 1 Peter was very early recognised and cir- 
culated as a genuine writing of the apostle. Anyone 
desiring to ascribe a second Church letter to Peter at a 
later date could not disregard the earher and highly 
prized first Epistle. According to the traditional opinion, 
the author of 2 Peter actually made an explicit reference 
tol Peter. But we have seen that 2 Pet. iii. 1 does not 
refer to 1 Peter, and that 2 Peter does not, like 1 Peter, 
claim to be directed to the Gentile Christian Churches of 


| Asia Minor, but to the Jewish Christian Churches of Pales- 
| tine(pp. 194£, 201-209). This, so far as the present writer 
| js able to see, is the conclusion of a perfectly sound 
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exegesis, and the conclusion is confirmed by the fact that 
there are only a very few agreements in thought and 
language between 1 and 2 Peter (n. 9). On the other 
hand, there is something strikingly original about the 
authors self-designation, Zvueov Ilérpos, which, so far as 
we know, is unheard of elsewhere in Petrine and pseudo- 
Petrine literature. The peculiar and often obscure style 
of 2 Peter is in itself a strong argument against the sus- 
picion that the letter was forged at a later time. The 
fact that 2 Peter is entirely independent of 1 Peter, the 
genuineness of which was widely accepted at a much 
earlier date, is still stronger proof of the genuineness of 
the former. Then the fact is to be considered that in 
2 Pet. iii. 1 a letter of Peter is referred to which has not 
come down to us. Now it must be admitted that the 
reference in this place to a letter which never existed 
would be meaningless, and a fiction entirely opposed to the 
forger’s purpose, namely, to win the confidence of his 
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| 
readers. Accordingly, those who deny the genuineness of 
2 Peter must assume that the same pseudo-Peter, or one 
before him, wrote another pseudo-Petrine letter. But then! 
it is necessary to explain why only the second of this pair 


of forged letters is preserved, although the author calls 
attention in iii. 1 to the fact that he has addressed A 





earlier letter to the same readers. In like manner, the 
announcement of Peter’s intention to leave to the readers 
a comprehensive and didactic writing (1. 15 ; above, p. 200 f. ) 
presents greater difficulties than the opponents of the 
genuineness of 2 Peter seem to recognise. The only pud 
pose which a forger could have had in such a reference 
would be to make his letter, which was as yet unknown; 
seem more genuine by connecting it with a recognised: 
writing of Peter. But how incredible it is that he should 
assert merely his intention of composing such a writing, 
and not the fact that he had actually done so! And if 
he meant a writing in Peter's name highly prized at the 
time, such, e.g. as the ancient «jpvyua Ilérpov, how aimless 
it was on his part to omit all definite references to ib; 
But here again the assumption of genuineness removes all 
the diffieulties, as in the case of the writing which Jude 
had planned but which has not come down to us (above; 
p. 269). The mere fact that Peter's letter, mentioned in 
2 Pet. iii 1, has not been preserved, needs no more ex: 
planation than the fact that the letter of Paul's spoken oł 
in 1 Cor. v. 9 was not made a part of the collection of sd 
Epistles. The preservation of 2 Peter alone may be due 
to the fact that it was only in this letter and not in the 
earlier one mentioned in 2 Pet. iii. 1 that phenomena ol 
Church life were discussed which appeared first in the Gen- 
tile Christian Churches, and made their way thence inte 
the Jewish Christian Churches (above, pp. 223 ff., 242 ff.); 
as Peter predicts would be the case, and Jude testifies 
actually to have happened. For this reason 2 Peter and 
Jude had a certain value also for the Gentile Church, and 
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found some circulation there (above, p. 265 f.), while a hor- 
tatory letter written by the Apostle of the Circumcision to 
Churches belonging in the original sphere of his labours, 
which lacked such reference to the dangers threatening 
the whole Church, remained confined within this original 
eircle. The fact that, so far as we know, the intention of 
Peter expressed in 2 Pet. i 15 was never carried out, 
requires no special explanation. Yet it is hard not to 
think that the «jpvypa Ilérpov was an invention suggested 
by 2 Pet. i. 15, and intended to supply the gap in the 
apostolic literature which this reference indicated. In the 
same way the emphasis upon the parousia as an integral 
element of the Petrine preaching (2 Pet. i. 16), and the 
prophetic character of 2 Pet. 1.—ii. probably supplied the 
impulse for the fabrication of the avocaduwus IIérpov. 

So long as it was assumed that 1 Peter was written 
by the apostles own hand, and that 2 Peter was directed 
to the same readers as 1 Peter, the great difference 
between the two letters in thought and language was 
necessarily strong evidence against the genuineness of | 
2 Peter. These two presuppositions proving to be wrong, 
however, this argument against 2 Peter falls to the 
ground. That a letter to the Gentile Christian Churches 
of Asia Minor, written by Silvanus at Peter's request and 
In his name, would be different from a letter written by 
his own hand to Jewish Christian Churches who owed 
their Christian faith to him and his companions, is self- 
evident. In particular, it is clear that in the latter case 
he would necessarily betray an entirely different con- 
sciousness of his apostolic calling and official relation to 
the readers. While in the first letter he allows himself to 
be represented, and to a certain extent introduced, by a 
missionary prominent in the Churches of Asia Minor, in 
the second he speaks as the Apostle of the Circumcision to 
the flock over which Christ had made him shepherd 


(John xxi 15-17; cf. x. 16) In speaking to these he 
VOL. I. 18 
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could say of himself what Paul said to the Corinthians in 
1 Cor. ix. 2—and there was occasion for him to write in 
this way if, as we saw above (pp. 222f., 245), he had 
become acquainted with a party which had sprung up in 
the Gentile Christian Churches ; which spoke contemptu- 
ously of the simple Christians of the first generation 
and condemned the apostles ; which was already threaten- 
ing to bring this dangerous teaching also into the J ewish 
Churches. It is to be observed, however, that Peter does 
not defend and magnify his apostleship in iR. like 
the severe and exalted tone of Paul (Gal i. 1-ii 14; 
1 Cor. ni 10-iv. 21, ix. 1—6, xv. 10; 2 Cor. x. 1-11, 2 
]-xi. 12, xiii. 1-3, 10; cf. 2 Pet. i. 1, 3, 16-18). From 
beginning to end the letter shows a brotherly spirit, and 
is in keeping with Christs exhortation to Peter in Luke 
xxii 32. Anyone who regards the synoptic narrative of 
the transfiguration and the words of Jesus in John xiii. 36 f.i «| 
XO 18-92, as unhistorical, must, of course, take exceptior 
to the reference in 2 Pet. i. 14, 16-18. But it must be 
remembered that when such prejudices, which in the last 
analysis are dogmatic, are allowed to influence literary 
criticism, the latter ceases to be worthy of its name. Or 
the contrary, the manifest independence of this sella 
mony of Peter, when compared with the Gospel accounti 
(above, pp. 203, 211-218), is strong proof that it is not o; 
late origin, certainly not so late as 150 or 170. Besides 
critics who are afraid of miracles need not be so seriously 
embarrassed in accepting 2 Peter as genuine ; because the 
feature of the synoptic account of the Transfiguration whicl 
appears most mythical, namely, the appearance of Mose 
and Elias, 1s omitted in 2 Peter. | 
Of more importance are the difficulties caused by th: 
statement about Paul and his letters in iii. 15f. Th 
chief thing to he noticed here is the fact that Peter speak 
of a single letter which Paul is represented as having onc, 
sent to the Jewish Christian readers of 2 Peter, and th 
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fact that the letter is not only wanting, but also that 
there is no other trace of its previous existence in the 
early Church (above, p. 198f.). Again, the assumption 
that 2 Peter is spurious, brings us face to face with the 
question, why again and again these persons writing in 
the name of Peter and Jude refer to writings, some of 
them already in existence and others in process of pre- 
paration, which no one else knows anything about? In 
reality, this appeal to a letter of Paul's, no longer to be 
found, is also proof of the age and genuineness of 2 Peter 
(cf. above, pp. 266 £, 271). In recalling to the readers’ 
minds a single letter of Pauls with which they are 
acquainted, Peter mentions also a Jarge number of other 
Pauline letters which, as the whole context shows (above, 
pp. 198 f£, 227 f£), were addressed not to them, but to 
other Christians. There is nothing to indicate that the 
readers were aequainted with these letters also. Indeed, 
all that Peter says of them would seem to imply the 
contrary. He assures the readers, in the first place, 
that Paul in all his letters, whenever he speaks about the 
subject under discussion (XaAóàv, not Aadijoas), expresses 
himself in a similar way. Then Peter speaks of misinter- 
pretations of certain passages in these letters (n. 10), not 
by his own readers, but by the false teachers and their 
followers, previously described in his letter, with whom 
he became acquainted in Gentile Christian circles (above, 
p.227 f£) So far this statement contains nothing which 
precludes the possibility of Petrine authorship. There is 
nothing improbable in the supposition that from 60 to 
64 A.D. many of Paul's letters had spread beyond the 
single Churches to which they were severally directed and 
were circulated in the Gentile Christian Church.  Signifi- 
cant proof that Peter had read such letters is found in the 
fact that not very long after the composition of 2 Peter, 
when he wrote to the Churches in Asia Minor by the hand 
of Silvanus, he made use of Romans and Ephesians (above, 
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p. 177) Moreover, Peter had urgent occasion to express. 
himself in this way regarding Paul and his letters. For, | 
if the libertines who had made their appearance among! 
the Churches founded by Paul justified their teaching and 
practice by an appeal to certain expressions of Paul's in his} 
letters, they would have a very confusing effect upon the’ 
Jewish Christian Churches, if, as Peter expected, they| 
made their way into these Churches in the near future. 
It was possible that the false teachers might be recom-| 
mended to some Jewish Christians by their treacherous‘ 
semblance of agreement with the great Apostle to thel 
Gentiles, and this made their attempt at seduction all the! 
more dangerous. In the case of the majority of Jewish 
Christians, however, such a connection would only serve 
to increase the feeling of mistrust toward the Apostle to 
the Gentiles which was not yet entirely overcome (Acts| 
xxi 201.) 

According to 1 Pet. i. 12, v. 12, and all reliable testi- 
mony regarding Peter, he endeavoured just as earnestly as 
did Paul (Gal. i. 22-24, ii. 7-10; 1 Cor. xv. 11; 1 Thess. 
i. 14; 2 Cor. ix. 8-15; Rom. xv. 26-32) to promote 
Harmony, between the two branches of the Church and 
their respective leaders. Consequently he does not here 
call Paul simply his personal friend, but the beloved 
brother of himself and of his Jewish Christian readers (cf. 
Acts xxi 20) For the same reason he reminds the 
readers of the letter which they had received from Paul, 
probably not long before (above, p. 209), and from which 
they can see that Paul and Peter are in agreement re- 
garding the great essentials of Christian faith and hope 
and Christian - morality. With this end in view he assures 
them that the same fundamental principles are held b 
Paul in all his other letters, and that, consequently, the 
appeal of the false teachers to his authority 1s just as false 
as is the mistrust of Paul by many Jewish Christians. — | 

The only thing that causes difficulty is the fact that 
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the false teachers are also said to pervert “the other 
scriptures " (2 Pet. iii. 16). Since elsewhere in the N.T. 
ai ypadai is used only to designate the sacred writings of 
that time, 4e. the O.T. Scriptures, it might seem as if 
Peter included Paul's letters among these sacred writings. 
This would seem to bring us down to the time of Irenzus 
(n. 11) That this is a misunderstanding, however, is 
clearly proved by the fact that Peter here assumes a letter 
of Paul's as known, which is not anywhere mentioned 
in the literature of the Church among the canonical or 
apocryphal letters of Paul Consequently the writer of 
2 Peter did not have before him a collection of Paul's 
letters which were in general circulation in the second 
century. Furthermore, we are reminded here of the well- 
known Greek usage of 4AXov and érego, which permits the 
following substantival designation to be limited to the 
group of words which these terms introduce (n. 12) A 
corresponding use of Aoro! might be possible, although 
examples of such use are wanting. But the very fact 
that the remaining writings in question are compared with 
the letters of Paul, or rather with certain passages in his 
letters hard to understand, in a way purely incidental and 
without any modifying adjectives such as dyos (Rom. i. 2), 
iepos (2 Tim. iii. 15), 8eorveva ros (2 Tim. iii. 16), rpodntexes 
(Rom. xvi. 26), vaXaws (2 Cor. iii. 14), épxatos (Luke ix. 8, 
19), proves that a: ypa$at is not here used in its technical 
sense, namely, ‘a collection of sacred writings.” Among 
the Jews the technical use of 0%527= Bible did not pre- 
vent the application of the word ^z» to all sorts of 
books and documents, as similarly among Greek-speaking 
Christians, the analogous technical use of ai vypa$aí and 
Tà ypáupara did not preclude the broader use of wypadxj, 
ypadai, and vypáupara (n. 12) The way in which the 
false teachers took obscure passages in Paul's letters 
out of their context and misinterpreted them, was only 
illustrative of their use of books in general Of course, 


the reference is limited to books of a religious characte 
naturally such as would claim recognition among Chris- 
tian readers, either on account of the person who wrote: 
them or of the use made of them in the service of 
the Church. Inasmuch as the libertines are nowhere: 
represented as opposed in principle to the O.T., the sacred| 
writings of the O.T. are not in any sense excluded, nor the| 
apoeryphal writings, such as Jude and Peter themselves! 
read and used. We also do not know how large a body 
of Christian literature was already in existence by 60 or 64.: 
As evidenced by 2 Peter and Jude in their time, some 
works had already been written, and others were projected, 
which have not come down to us, and in Luke 1. 1 there 
is a definite reference to such literature; so that we are 
entirely free to assume that in the years 50-70 other, 
teachers, such as Darnabas, Apollos, Silvanus, and Timothy; 
occasionally prepared a didactic letter, or some other 
writing, out of which the false teachers took single passages 
and misinterpreted them, as in the case of Paul's letters. | 

So, then, 2 Pet. in. 15 f. contains nothing which takes 
us beyond the period of Peter's life, while the mention of 
a letter of Paul's, unknown to the Church in the post 
apostolic age, is proof that 2 Peter was written in apostolic 
times. We know that single passages in Paul's letters, and 
particularly passages dealing with the moral life and ite 
relation to heathen immorality, were misunderstood ever 
by the original receivers, and also interpreted unfairly 
(1 Cor. v. 9-13; 2 Cor. i 18f.; vol i pp. 261, 322) 
Furthermore, we saw that probably the libertines, whose 
entrance into the Jewish Christian Church was predictec 
by Peter and described by Jude after it had taken place 
appropriated forms of speech such as Paul had used in 1 Cor 
ii. 10-iii. 2 (Jude 19; above p. 258,n.6). Jude seems t 
have found it worth while to read Paul's letters as Pete: 
did. Along with 2 Peter, which is formally quoted, he 
mentions the utterances of other apostles which mus’ 
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likewise have been addressed to his readers, since they 
are exhorted to remember the same (Jude 17; above, p. 
252) The reference, therefore, cannot be to letters of 
Pauls addressed to Gentile Christian Churches or to indi- 
viduals in these Churehes, as has been assumed on the 
basis of passages like 2 Tim. n. 17 f., iii. 1 f£, iv. 3f It 
is very natural, however, to suppose that he means that 
letter of Pauls which, according to 2 Pet. m. 15, was 
directed to the same readers and was related in content to 
2 Peter. If Jude read 2 Peter carefully, and ascertained 
from it Peter's high opinion of the wisdom of Paul in his 
letters, and that the false teachers misused numerous 
passages in other Pauline letters, it is not astonishing 
that he should endeavour to procure Paul's letters, and 
that he should read them carefully. This was all the 
more natural, in view of the fact that he felt it his duty to 
summon his readers to oppose the libertines who used as 
watchwords Pauline phrases which they misinterpreted. 
So he himself could appropriate the Pauline distinction 
between uyexol and mvevpariwoi which was misused by the 
false teachers (Jude 19). There are also other resemblances 
to Paul’s letters which can hardly be regarded as accidental 
(n. 13). Neither Jude nor 2 Peter shows evidence of the 
use of literary works from the time after the destruction 
of Jerusalem (n. 14). 

Finally, the question arises as to the character of the 
false teachers described in both letters. There is no 
essential difference between the descriptions of 2 Peter 
and Jude (above, pp. 224 f., 2431£). Though the word 
pevdodiddcxaror does not occur in Jude, the thing which the 
word designates is found (above, p. 247 f.). While Jude 
nowhere indieates that these intruders despised prophecy, 
—an omission which is especially striking, because what 
Jude leaves out in ver. 18 is found in the corresponding 
passage in 2 Pet. in. 3 f. which he cited,—the fact is not 
to be overlooked that in 2 Peter also this side of the false 
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tendency depicted by Peter falls at once entirely into ; 
the background, and that Peter goes on to speak of the . 
rise of various tendencies which will result from the | 


intrusion of the false teachers which he foresees (ii. 1; 


above, p. 232, n. 2). It is in harmony not only with | 


this prediction, but also with universal experience, that 


the representatives of the movement with which Peter | 
had become aequainted in the Gentile Christian Churehes | 


7 


did not reveal their whole “system 


at once upon their | 


entrance into the Jewish Christian Churches in Jude's | 


time. They left untouched for the time being especi- 
ally the teachings about the Christian hope which were so 


deeply rooted in Jewish Christianity, and, in general, strove | 


to introduce their theory and practice, less by direct attack 
upon the common faith than by clever misinterpretation 
of the doctrine of grace (Jude 4), by depreciating judg- 
ments of the apostles and the simple Church officials 
(above, pp. 223, 243), by currying favour with the richer 
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and more educated members of the Church (Jude 16), and | 


by making the most of the opportunities afiorded by the 
love-feasts for social, and yet at the same time religious 
fellowship (Jude 12). 


It is not necessary to come down so late as the second | 


century in order to find an illustration from other histori- 


eal sources of the kind of false teachers described in Jude. 


and 2 Peter. The essential features of this movement are 


to be found as early as the year 57 in the Corinthian 


Church (vol i. pp. 273 f£,.298 f.) There a movement 
had temporarily gained a foothold which (1) advocated 
extremely dangerous principles with regard to sexual life, 
based upon the idea of the freedom of the Christian under 
the gospel (1 Cor. vi 12-20), principles which were 


actually applied in the life of the Church. The Lord who; 


had bought the Christians, that they might be His servants, 
was practically denied (1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23; cf. 2 Pet 
ii, 1; Jude 4). From the hints in Romans, which was 
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written in Corinth in the year 58 (Rom. vi. 1 f£, 12, 14 fÈ), 
we also learn that an effort was made to find a theoretical 
support for the continuance of heathen immorality in the 
doctrine of the Christian state of grace, as well as in the 
doctrine of freedom under the gospel (2) The same 
movement in Corinth justified participation in the heathen 
cultus acts, on the ground that all Christians, as a matter 
of course, knew that the heathen conceptions about the 
gods were false, and that the demons, who in the view of 
Paul and all other Jewish Christians presided over the 
idol worship, and were dangerous to Christians, were as 
powerless and unreal as the gods of mythology (1 Cor. 
vii.-x.; cf. 2 Pet. ii 10 f; Jude 8-10) (3) Exalted by 
this feeling of superior knowledge, the representatives of 
this movement assumed an attitude of insubordination and 
irreverence toward the apostle Paul which he compares 
to the rebellion of Korah (above, p. 257 f., n. 5). The 
watchword éyco òè Xpiorod represented an attitude of scorn 
toward all human authority in the Church (vol. 1. p. 294). 
(4) Those of the Corinthians who denied the most essential 
point in the Christian teaching regarding the future life, 
namely, the resurrection of the body (1 Cor. xv.), were 
probably representatives of the same tendency. The ex- 
pectation of the future kingdom of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 
23-28), which is inseparable from belief in the resurrection, 
was also practically denied in Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 8; vol. i. 
p.273£) (5) The libertines in Corinth are not described as 
professional teachers ; but just as they endeavoured to find 
8 theoretical foundation for their practieal views, so, being 
“strong” spirits, they declared it to be their duty to bring 
the “ weak " to their point of view, and to impart to them 
the knowledge which brings freedom, and to build them 
up by their example (1 Cor. viii. 10; vol. i. p. 296, n. 1). 
(6) One of the abuses of the common meals of the Church 
(these meals are not yet called ày«za:), which ended in the 
celebration of the eucharist, was the faet that by many they 
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were degraded into occasions for revelling (1 Cor. xi. 21f, 
4; cf 2 Pet. ii. 18; Jude 12). Here also the separa- | 
tive tendeneies which threatened to destroy the unity of 
the Corinthian Church and its connection with the whole 
Church, eame to view (1 Cor. xi. 18£; ef. Jude 19; vol. i. | 
p. 284 f.). In short, all the elements of the prophetic pic- | 
ture of the false teachers in 2 Peter, and of the historical 
description of Jude, are to be found in 1 Corinthians, 
except that in the latter case they have not yet reached 
the same stage of development. In Corinth the libertines 
misinterpreted the written instructions of Paul (1 Cor. v. 
9 ff.); they apparently applied passages which Paul had 
actually spoken in a way contrary to his meaning (1 Cor. 
vi 12, x. 28, viii. 1, 4, x. 19); and they even boasted, 
when indulging in practices which Paul reproves, that 
they were followi ing his instructions (1 Cor. xi. 2). All of | 
these things are illustrations of 2 Pet. iii. 16. The only | 
new feature 1s that Peter predicts that persons representing 
this tendeney will appear among the Jewish Christian | 
Churches as false teachers, and that Jude some ten years 
later testifies that this had actually happened. That these 
intruders are not charged, or at least not clearly charged, 
with participation in idolatrous sacrificial feasts, and with 
seducing others to such participation (above, p. 243 ff.), is 
not strange; for in Jewish Christian Churches such de- 
mands would have met with insurmountable opposition. 
Furthermore, the environment of these Churches would per- 
haps hardly have furnished opportunity for such practices. 
In view of the mention of Dalaam's name (2 Pet. ii. 
15; Jude 11), it is at least possible that Peter and Jude 
knew that many persons representing this tendency did 
not keep themselves aloof from idolatrous worship in their | 

own home, t.e. in Gentile lands, to the degree that Peter. 
and Jude and Paul himself felt to be necessary. From Rev. | 
ii. 2, 6, 14 f£., 20-25 we learn that between the years 90 and | 
95 representatives of a doctrine in whieh unchastity and | 
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participation in idolatrous feasts were justified among other 
reasons by appeal to a deeper insight into the nature of 
evil spirits (Rev. ii. 24), sought entrance into the Churches 
of Ephesus, Pergamos, and Thyatira, and were partially 
successful. The occurrence of the name of Balaam in Rev. 
ii. 14 (c£. 2 Pet. ii. 15; Jude 11) of itself almost compels 
us to assume a connection between this teaching and what 
is described in 2 Peter and Jude. The historical reports 
regarding the party and teaching of the Nicolaitans (Rev. 
ii. 6, 15) favour the assumption that in the last third of 
the first century they sent missionaries among the Jewish 
Christians in Palestine, as well as among the Gentile 
Christians in Ephesus (n. 15). While there were numer- 
ous parties and sects representing libertinistic theories and 
practices in the second and third centuries, there is none 
that so closely resembles the seducers described in 2 Peter 
and Jude as the libertinistic movement with which we 
become acquainted in 1 Corinthians, and as the Nicolaitans 
of whom we learn from hints in Revelation. 


l. (P. 262.) The suspicions as to the genuineness and canonicity of 2 Pet. 
as of Jude current in the ancient Church were shared by the theologians of 
the sixteenth century. Erasmus, who thought that the reference in 1 Pet. 
v. 19 was to a letter earlier than our 1 Pet., written by Silvanus, was of the 
opinion that the statement that 2 Pet. was a second (instead of a third) 
letter could be explained only on the assumption that 2 Pet. was spurious, 
or, like the earliest, the lost letter, was written by Silvanus at Peter's direction 
(Paraphr. in epist. can. Basil, 1521, fol. A’, ef. A* D?). Luther in the year 
1524 (Erl. Ausg. Bd. 52, S. 271) quotes 2 Pet. iii. 15 as one of the passages on 
the basis of which its composition by Peter might be questioned, in so far as 
it indicates “that this Epistle was written long after those of Paul.” 2 Pet. 
iii. 9 was objectionable to him on doctrinal grounds: * Doch ists gliiublich, 
sie [die Epistle] nichts deste minder des Apostels sie” (still, it is credible that 
it may be an epistle of the apostle). Calvin in his Argumentum on 2 Pet. and 
on iii. 15 wavers between acceptance and rejection, but is inclined to believe 
that the letter was written by a disciple of Peter at his direction. Grotius 
(on 2 Pet. i. 1, 14, 17, iii. 1, ed. Windheim, ii. 1038, 1042 f., 1053, 1060), 
who is of the opinion that 2 Pet. could not have been written until after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, divides the letter into two letters, chaps. i.-ii. 
and chap. iii., making iii. 1 refer to chaps. i. and ii. as a first letter. They 
were both written not by the apostle Simon Peter, but by Simeon, the 
second bishop of Jerusalem in the time of Trajan (Eus. H. E. iii. 32). In 
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order to establish his theory, Grotios omitted the words Iérpos . . . xai 
dmógToAos, 1 Pet. i. l, and 6 dyamnros nuóv ddeAdos, ii. 15, on the ground 
that they are interpolations. He also conjectured that the heavenly voice in 
i. 17 was an interpolation, so that the holy mountain may be understood as 
referring to Zion, and the entire passage made to relate to John xii. 28, 
Accordingly, Grotius, p. 1117, explained the words ddeAgés 8€ "Iakófov, Jude 1, 
as an interpolation, and declared this Epistle to be the work of the last Jewish 
Christian bishop of Jerusalem in the time of Hadrian (8 43, n. 1). Herder 
(Briefe zweener Bruder Jesu, 1775, Opera, ed. by Suphan, vi. 471) regarded 
both letters as genuine, but could not understand how the opinion could be 
so long held that Jude is dependent upon 2 Pet., the opposite relation being 
so perfectly apparent (S. 529). On the other hand, Semler (Puraphrasis ep. 
Petri II. et Jude, 1784, in the preface of fol. d? and p. 167 f.) declared both 
letters to be pseudonymous forgeries of the second half of the second 
century ; Jude he held to be an epitome of 2 Pet. While J. D. Michaelis 
(Einl., 4te Auf. 1788, S. 1475 ff.) defends the genuineness of 2 Pet., and is 
inclined to assume that Jude is based upon 2 Pet. (S. 1516), Eichhorn 
(Einl. 1812, iii. S. 624-656) decides against the genuineness of 2 Pet., mainly 
on the ground of the dependence of 2 Pet. upon Jude, which he thinks was 
written perhaps before the year 70. And this is one of the main reasons for 
the wide currency of a similar view to-day. Among the moderns who 
advocate this view, special mention should be made of Mayerhoff (Hist. krit. 
Einl. in die petrinischen Schriften, 1835, S. 149-217) ; among those who defend 
the genuineness of 2 Pet., Weiss (see especially ThStKr, 1866, S. 255-308); 
Hofmann, NT, vii. 3 (1875) ; Spitta, Der 2 Br. des Pt. und der Ju. (1885). 
Nor have efforts been wanting since Grotius to find a genuine Epistle of Peter 
in 2 Pet. by removing additions to the letter that are not held to be original. 
Berthold (Ein. 1819, S. 3157 ff.) declared chap. ii. to be an interpolation based 
upon Jude, holding chaps. i. and iii. to be an original letter of Peter's. C. Ull- 
mann (Krit. Unters. des 2 Pt. 1821) accepted only chap. i. as the work of Peter. 
Gess, Das apost. Zeugniss von Christi Person, 1879, ii. 2, S. 412 ff., is in favour 
of striking out i. 20" (rı zàca)—iii. 3* (ywóoxovres) as an interpolation. 

9, (P. 264.) In explaining the entirely different reception of 1 Pet. and 
2 Pet. in the ancient Church, appeal cannot be made to the lost letters of 
Paul to the Corinthians (vol. i. pp. 261, 270, n. 9), to the Philippians (vol. 
i. p. 535 f.) and to the readers of 2 Pet. (above, p. 198 f.), nor to Peter's own 
letter, referred to in 2 Pet. iii. 1 (above, p. 199 f.) ; for the reason that, so far 
as we know, these letters were very soon and for ever lost. On the other 
hand, 2 Pet. was preserved and eventually came to be everywhere accepted 
as a letter of Peter's. The real question is why the general circulation and 
acceptance of 2 Pet. was so much later than that of 1 Pet. 


3. (P. 264.) For traces of 2 Pet. and Jude in the literature of the early | 
Church, and their relation to the canon, see GK, i. 310-321, 759, 959-961, ii. | 


819, 853; Grundriss, 20, 91f., 25 (A. 15), 421., 53, 54f., 56, 60, 68£, 71. 
For the relation between 2 Pet. and Hermas cf. the writers work, Hirt des 
Hermas, 430-438 ; Hofmann, NT, vii. 3. 174 f.; Spitta, Der 2 Brief des Pet. 
533f. While in this work Spitta recognised only a certain general relation- 
ship between the two writings in thought and language, later he came to 


feel that the large number of close resemblances between them indicated à | 
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literary relationship (Z. Gesch. u. Lit. des Urehrist. ii. 399-4109). According 
to Spitta, however, Hermas is not dependent upon 2 Pet., but in the year 
64 the apostle Peter read in Rome the apocalypse which was written in 
Rome in the year 50 by a Jew named Hermas, and which in the year 150 
was worked over by the Christian Hermas, the brother of bishop Pius of 
Rome (Can. Muratori, lines 73-80 ; Spitta, 434), into the Shepherd, afterwards 
so widely read in the Church. Such a theory cannot be refuted in a passing 
remark. But a protest is entered against the assumption of the accidental 
coincidence by which the original writer and the editor have the same names, 
thereby making the tradition and the theory agree (cf. above, p. 263). 

4, (P. 265.) Luther (in the year 1522, in the preface to James and Jude, 
Erl. Ausg. 63, S. 158) says: “ No one can deny that the Epistle of St. Jude 
is an extract or a copy of St. Peter's second Epistle, inasmuch as almost all 
the words of the two are the same.” "The view here expressed in an exagger- 
ated form was held by Grotius, Bengel, Semler, Michaelis, and others without 
any more detinite effort to establish it. Herder opposed it as the prevailing 
view of his time (above, p. 284). Eichhorn (Finl. iii. 637, 642 ff.) reversed 
this relation, and after his time the majority of critics made it one of the 
chief grounds of objection to the genuineness of 2 Pet. This view finally 
became so general that it was accepted even by those who defended the 
genuineness of 2 Pet, as Hug, Einl? ii. 556; Wiesinger, Der 2 Pt. 1862, 
S. 2215; Weiss, ThStKr, 1866, S. 256ff., 300f.; finally, Fr. Maier, TQ, 
1905, S. 547-580 ; ibid. in BbZ, 1904, S. 377 on Jude 4f., see above, p. 262, 
n. 12. Into the discussion of this relation the question whether it was in 
accordance with Peter's dignity to follow closely the letter of Jude, who was 
not an apostle, should never have been allowed to enter, nor the conjecture 
that some pseudo-Peter objected to the apocryphal citations in Jude, and 
accordingly removed some of them and obliterated others. "This presupposes 
à precise dogmatie distinction between what was canonical and what was 
apocryphal, which was not to be found throughout the entire second century, 
especially with reference to O.T. matters. Moreover, we cannot approve the 
efforts made on both sides to establish the dependence of one writer upon 
another, because of misunderstanding or clumsiness of expression. Jude is 
not copied from 2 Pet. ; neither is 2 Pet. a working over of Jude. The fact 
that Jude appealed to an apostolic prediction known to his readers, the 
beginning of the fulfilment of which he witnesses, made it natural for him 
to follow this prophecy in describing present realities. He did so, however, 
only so far as the fulfilment of the same can be actually discerned. 

5. (P. 267.) It is impossible to conceive of 2 Pet. as being written on 
the basis of Jude 4, 17 f., in the same way that the so-called Third Epistle to 
the Corinthians and the Epistle to the Laodiceans were written on the basis 
of 1 Cor. v. 9, vii. 1, and Col. iv. 16 (vol. i. p. 270, n. 9, p. 488, n. 2). As a 
matter of fact, the analogy between the two cases is very slight. (1) There 
is no direct reference in Jude to a writing of Peter’s, (2) The reference in 
Jude 4, 17 f. would lead naturally to the production of an apocalypse (above, 
pp. 270, 273) rather than to a letter in an apostle’s name. (3) 2 Pet. is too 
earnest and rich in thought to be due, like the letter to the Laodiceans 
entirely and 3 Cor. in part, to the mere desire to produce artificially at some 
later date the missing foundation in literature of a quotation found in some 
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apostolic writing. (4) How little attention was paid to these hints of Jude 
about other writings of the apostolic age is evidenced by the fact that the 
ancient interpreters either pass Jude 3, 4, 17 f. by altogether (Clem. Hypot. ; 
Didymus), or at most make Jude 17 refer to 2 Pet. and the Epistles of Paul 
(Cramer, Cat. viii. 168). So far as we know, a second, more detailed work of 
Jude was never written on the basis of Jude 3 (see above, p. 242). 

6. (P. 269.) There is no high degree of probability in Spitta's conjecture 
(404) that the writing which, according to ver. 3, Jude was about to prepare, 
was the same for the composition of which Peter made himself responsible in 
2 Pet. i. 15, without saying whether he would write it himself or commission 
someone else to do so. If Peter wrote in 63 or 64 and Jude in 75, then 
either Peter failed to keep his promise, or Jude was lax in carrying out his 
commission. The only thing indicated by the two passages is that the time 
had come when men in apostolic circles had begun to think about providing 
for the future by literary work; cf. 1 John i. 4. 

7. (Pp. 269, 270.) Below are placed in parallel columns (1) the text of Jude 
14 f. (Tisch. 8th ed.), with the omission of the first avróv after doeBeis, which 
is due to an error in printing (see Tischendorf’s apparatus for these verses, 
and Gregory, Prolegomena, 1985) ; (2) the Greek text of Enoch i. 9, edited 
first in 1892 by Bouriant (Mém. de la mission archéol. au Caire, ix. 1), follow- 
ing the edition of Flemming and Radermacher, p. 20 (cf. Lods, L’evangile et 
Papocalypse de Pierre, p. 112; Charles, The Book of Enoch, 1893, p. 329): 
(3) an English translation of the Ethiopie Enoch, after the German of 
Flemming and Radermacher, which has been compared with Dillmann's 
German translation (S. 1); (4) the fragment of the Latin Enoch (Pseudo- 
Cypr. ad Novat. 16, Cypr. ed. Hartel, Append. p. 67 ; cf. GK, xi. 797-801 ; 
Forsch. v. 158, 438 ; James, Apocr. anecd. 1. 146 ff.). 


JUDE 14 f. 
loù Alev KUpLos êv áyías pvpiáaiv 
abro), momoa kpigtv karà závrov 
kal eAéy£ai mávras rovs doeßeis mepi 
TdvTov TÓV eEpywv dceBeías aùrôv 
àv noéBnoav xai mepi mávrov Tov 
ckÀmpüv Adywr, Gv éAdMycav xar 

avroU ápaproÀoi aceBeis. 


ErHroric TEXT. 


And lo! He has come [(Dill.) comes] 
with ten thousands of [(Dill) with 
ten thousand] holy ones, to execute 
judgment upon them, and He will 
destroy the ungodly, and will reprove 
all flesh [(Al. and Dill.) will plead 
with all flesh] for all that which 
the sinners and (the) ungodly have 
wrought and committed [(Dill.) un- 
godly committed] against Him. 


GREEK ENOCH. 


ee 
————————————— 


OTL EpxeTat OLY Tals puptágiv avro 
^ LÀ ~ ~ 
Kal Tais áytois avtov Troujcat kpigiw 
karü wavT@v, kai amodécet mávras 
` > ^ ^ > , ^ , 
Tous dcefeis kai eAéyés. masav gápka 
mepi mávTov epywv Tis doeBetas aürv 
> 
àv noéBnoav kai akAgpov àv €AdAnoav 
Adyar kai mepi mavtTwv àv kareAáAg- 


> 3 RE « 5 a 
gav kar avTov ápaproAol ac eDets. 


ph i Sehr 


LATIN ENOCH. 


Ecce venit cum multis milibus nun- 
ciorum suorum, facere iudicium de | 
omnibus et perdere omnes impios el! 
arguere omnem, carnem de omnibus 
factis impiorum, que fecerunt. impie, ' 
et de omnibus verbis impiis que de 
deo locutt sunt peccatores. 





| 
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A number of different circumstances render difficult a definite judg- 
ment concerning this text. The original, which is commonly supposed 
to have been Hebrew or Aramaic, is lost (Schürer, iii. 203 ; [Eng. trans. 
I iii. pp. 69, 70]. The text of Jude is not by any means fixed, and 
it is quite possible that the text tradition of Jude was influenced by the 
Greek text of the Book of Enoch, which was current in the second and 
third centuries. Furthermore, we do not know when the Greek translation 
of Enoch, from which the Ethiopic and Latin were derived, was made. If 
it was made by a Christian after Jude was written, it is most likely that 
in this passage the translator was influenced by the quotation in Jude, 
just as copyists of the LXX were frequently influenced by N.T. quotations. 
If, on the other hand, the Greek translation was made by a Jew before 
Jude was written, Jude is hardly likely to have made use of the Greek 
version. The peculiar idov 7A6ev, instead of ioù ¢pyerat, which alone suits 
the passage, is a clumsy translation of the ambiguous xz-737 (cf. Isa. xxi. 9, 
lzii. 11; Jer. 1.41; Zech. ii. 14; Mal. iii. 19, and, per contra, Ezek. vii. 12) ; 
ev pupiaow is à Hebraism (Num. xx. 20; 1 Macc. i. 17; Luke xiv. 31), 
which could never have been written by anyone who had the Greek civ 
pupiaow before him. The agreement between Jude and the Greek Enoch 
in the choice of words is, however, closer than is usually found between 
two independent translators (zowjsa: kpíciw xarà mávrov, €Aéyxew, doe(deis, 
doeBeiv, avéBera, GokAgpoi Aóyot), which compels us to assume that the Greck 
translator of Enoch was a Christian familar with Hebrew, and therefore 
certainly a Jewish Christian, who, like so many Christians in later times, 
became interested in the book through Jude 14, and was under the in- 
fluence of the quite free citation of Jude when he translated the passage 
cited by Jude, which stood at the very beginning of his original. It is 
generally admitted by the Church Fathers that Jude quotes the Book of 
Enoch: Clement, Hypot. (Forsch. ii. 85, 97), “his verbis (sc. Judas) pro- 
phetam (not prophetiam) comprobat” ; Tert. Cult. fem. i. 3, “Enoch apud 
Iudam apostolum testimonium possidet? (GK,i.120f.); Jerome, Vir. Ill. iv.; 
Comm. in Tit. Vall. vii. 708); August. Civit. xv. 23. 4, xviii. 38); Euthalius 
(Zacagni, 480, 485). This has been vigorously denied by Hofmann, vii. 2. 
187, 205-211 (cf. his Schriftbewets, i. 420-424), and Philippi (Das Buch Henoch, 
1868, S. 138-152), who advance the theory that Jude's only source was the 
oral traditions of the rabbis, and that the Book of Enoch that has come down 
to us was written by a Jewish Christian on the basis of Jude 14. Without 
claiming that the pre-Christian origin of the whole of the Book of Enoch is 
absolutely proved, it is possible entirely to reject this theory on the following 
grounds: (1) The fact that Jude uses direct discourse in quoting Enoch 
indicates that he has it before him in written form. Although in the 
addresses in which the rabbis were accustomed to interpret and enlarge upon 
the O.T. narratives in the synagogue certain mythical elements, including 
the sayings and replies of the persons in the narratives, may have assumed 
a relatively stereotyped form, it is inconceivable that one who was not a 
disciple of the rabbis, but a brother of Jesus and a member of the first Christian 
Church, should for this reason have quoted a somewhat long saying of the 
patriarch Enoch in exactly the same way that men who held the same faith, 
and were contemporaries of his, were accustomed to quote the prophecies of 
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Isaiah, as these were found in the O.T. Other references in the N.T. to 

mythical additions to the O.T. history are confined to facts and names (Matt. 

i. 5; Acts vin. 22f., xiii. 20 f.; Gal. iv. 293 2 Tim. iii. 8; Heb. xi. 37). No 

one would compare the citation of the words of Jesus ata time when the gospel 

was as yet unwritten, but when numerous persons who had heard them were 

still living in the Church (§ 48), with the apparently verbal quotation of a 

prophecy supposed to have been spoken in patriarchal times. To deny that 

Jude 14f. is taken from Enoch i. 9 is to deprive oneself also of the right to . 
affirm that Jude 17 f. is a quotation from 2 Pet. iii. 3 (above, p. 250f.). (2) If 
the Book of Enoch, or even the passage which is parallel to what is found in 
Jude, had been written on the basis of Jude 14 f., it would be evidenced by an 
exact verbal quotation of Jude; whereas, as a matter of fact, Jude, following 
the example of the apostles and of the ancients generally, could reproduce 
his citation quite freely, notwithstanding the fact that he quoted it in direct 
discourse. And this freedom would be all the greater if he had before him 
the Hebrew Znoch, which he himself was under necessity of translating into 
Greek. If it be true that at least this part of the Book of Enoch was written | 
in Hebrew and is of Jewish origin, then it is impossible to believe that its ! 
author borrowed from a Greek Christian writing. (8) Besides the almost ! 
verbal quotation, there are numerous other resemblances between Jude and | 
Enoch. This is not confined to single quoted expressions such as oxAnpol 
Adyou (Enoch v. 4, xxvii. 2), é89opos darò “Addy (Enoch lx. 8, xciii. 3), which 
recur in other parts of the book. It is to be particularly observed that the 
fall and punishment of the angels who before the Flood had intercourse 
with women (Jude 6 ; cf. ver. 7) is described in such a way that what is said 
could not have been derived from Gen. vi. 1-4 or 2 Pet. ii. 4. Judes source 
is rather, for the fall, Enoch vi., vii, ix. 7-9, xii. 4-6, xv. 3-xvi. 4; for the 
punishment, Enoch x. 11-14, xiv. 5-6, xviii. 14-xix. 2; cf. especially xii. 4 
(also xv. 3), dzoAuróvres Tov obpavóv Tov (wWgAóv, and x. 12, Ógeov abrovs 


— TERN — 


— 


{ 


éBOougkovra yeveds eis Tas vaàmas THS yns péxpt guépas kpiceos avTOv KTA. 
Cf. Spitta, 324 ff., 360-367. It is not so easy to establish the correctness of 
the opinion of the Church Fathers that Jude 9 is related to the dvdMpus 
Moicéos, since the fragment of the Latin translation of this Jewish apocry- 
phal writing (Fritzsche, Libr. apoc. 700—730) is broken off before the burial 
of Moses is reached, and so contains nothing corresponding to the passage in 
Jude. But what reason is there for disbelieving the Fathers, who had the 
Greek text of this book, when they say that Jude quoted from it; cf. Clem. 
Hypot. (Forsch. iii. 84, 96 f.), “hic contirmat assumptionem Moysi”; Orig. de’ 
Prine. iii. 9. 1; Didymus, Lat. trans. (Migne, 39. 1815) ; Euthalius (Zacagni,| 
480, 485). In particular, we are justified in assuming that there was some- 
thing in this book corresponding to the passage in Jude, by a quotation in’ 
Gellasins Cyzicus (Mansi, ii. 857; ef. Apollinaris in Nicephor. Cat. in octa-| 
teuchum, i. 1313; Cramer, Cat. viii. 161, 163; Matthzi, Epist. cathol. me 
170, 238, 244). There is nothing in the parallel passage 2 Pet. ii. 10f) 
referring to the same event, and so no reference to the Assumptio Mosis. It 
is uncertain whether Peter had in view Zech. iii. 2 (Hofmann, vii. 2. 65), the 
passage upon which the author of the Assumptio Mosis is supposed to have 
based the passage in his work used by Jude, or whether Peter thought of 


Enoch x. 4-8, 11-14, xii. 4-xiii. 2 (Spitta, 170 f£). It is altogether likely 





| 
| 
| 
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that in 2 Pet. ii. 4-11 use is made, not only of unwritten Jewish tradition, 
but of apocryphal books, such as Enoch cited by Jude. 

8. (P. 270.) With reference to the pseudo-Petrine writings, cf. GK, i. 
199 f., 308-311, 758, 802, ii. 742-751, 810-855 ; Grundriss, 25. The Epistle 
of Peter to James (Clementina, ed. Lagarde, p. 3) cannot be regarded as a type 
of the pseudo-Petrine letters to Churches for the following reasons: (1) It is 
not a letter addressed to a Church. (2) It was written by a man who took 
a view of Peter antagonistic to that of biblical and ecclesiastical tradition, 
whereas the view of the author of 2 Pet. is in direct accord with the same. 
(3) This Epistle of Peter to James was certainly not written before the third 
century. The subordination of Peter to James, which is part of the funda- 
mental idea of this work, renders Peter's apostolic consciousness less prominent 
(p. 4. 16, kúp: pov). This is more strongly expressed in the Epistle of Clement 
to James (Lagarde, 6. 12 ff.). 

9. (P. 271.) As to the resemblances between 1 Pet. and 2 Pet. in language 
and content, cf. Schott, 2 Petrusbrief, S. 167-188 ; Hofmann, vii. 128-139. 
In view of the fundamentally different character of the greetings of the two 
Epistles of Peter, both as regards the designation of the writer and of the 
readers, which precludes the possibility of intentional imitation, the corre- 
spondence in the greeting itself (yapes—mAnOvvGein) is of no great significance ; 
since it is limited by the phrase which follows in 2 Pet. i. 2, and by the 
connection made by this phrase with the text that follows (above, p. 220). 
Moreover, eipjvg piv (or ý eipyvg tpav) mrAgÜvvOci is a common Jewish 
formula (vol. i. p. 32, n. 18). It is found in a somewhat altered form in 
Jude 2, and in Clem. 1 Cor., and Polye. ad Phil.,—in the last two cases clearly 
influenced by 1 Pet. 1. 2, —and in the communication of the Smyrneans in the 
year 155 (Martyr. Polyc.), in this case closely following Jude 2. More worthy 
of notice is the fact that both in 1 Pet. iii. 20 and 2 Pet. ii. 5 the number 
of those saved in the Flood is given as eight, though in Gen. vi. 18, vii. 7, 13, 
viii. 16, no number is mentioned. Moreover, that interpretation of 1 Pet, 
iii. 19 is in all probability correct, according to which a preaching of Christ 
at the time of the Flood is referred to, 7.e. a preaching through Noah, so that 
Noah is here represented as a preacher of righteousness, as in 2 Pet. ii. 5. In 
such a connection the fact that the deferment of the judgment is explained 
by the paxpoOvuia of God in 1 Pet. iii. 20 and 2 Pet. iii. 9, cf. iii. 5 f., deserves 
notice, although the thought is itself a very natural one (Rom. ii. 4). There 
are, moreover, a few words and phrases which in the whole N.T. are found 
only in 1 Pet. and 2 Pet. or practically nowhere else: dpern, 1 Pet. ii. 9, 
2 Pet. i. 3, is used as an attribute of God or Christ when represented as 
calling men (above, p. 220); also twice found in 2 Pet. i. 5 of human virtue, 
and elsewhere only in Phil. iv. 8; äamios kai dpopos (or dpapnros), 2 Pet. 
ii. 14, in reverse order in 1 Pet. i. 19; capxds dwoGeors púrov, 1 Pet. iii. 21; 
amdbeats roð cxnveparos, 2 Pet. i. 14; exomrevew, 1 Pet. ii. 19, iii. 9 ; exdara 
yevnGévres, 2 Pet. i. 16. Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 14, dkaramavarove ápaprías, and 1 Pet. 
iV. 1, rémavra ápaprías ; also Wiya: to designate persons, 1 Pet. iii. 20 (ii. 25) 
and 2 Pet. ii. 14, found elsewhere only in Rom. xiii. 1. It is also to be 
observed that certain ideas, which recur with special frequency in one of the 


letters, are found also in the other: dvaocrpody six times in 1 Pet., twice in 


2 Pet, elsewhere in the whole N.T. only five times; docAyeia, 2 Pet. ii. 2, 
VOL. 1I. 19 
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7, 18; 1 Pet. iv. 3; éeornptypévos, 2 Pet. i. 12; dornpixros, ii. 14, iii. 16; 
ornprypos, lii. 17 ; but also in 1 Pet. v. 10, ornpige. Notwithstanding such 
details, which may serve to suggest that, when Silvanus wrote 1 Pee by 
Peter’s directions and in his name, he was influenced by Peter’s thought and 
language, we get from the letters the impression of a totally different style, 
which even in antiquity tended to make questionable the composition of 
2 Pet. by the writer of 1 Pet. Jerome, Vir. Ill. i.; ad Hedibiam, Ep. cxx. 11). 
10. (P. 275.) It may be accepted as certain that the correct reading in 
iii. 16 is èv ais (NAB, many cursives, S? 8°), not èv ois (CKLP and the 
majority of cursives). Itis equally clear that we are to read racats émiorodais 
(ABC) without rats inserted in N and the Antiochian recension. It makes 
an important difference in the sense. With the article the Epistles are repre- | 
sented as a definite whole, and the statement made covers all parts of the | 
collection without exception. With the article omitted the one letter of 
Paul’s known to the readers is contrasted with letters of all kinds which he | 
has written. In other words, one may take any one of them he chooses and 
he will never find the libertine view, but everywhere the same moral 
earnestness. 
11. (P. 277.) Cf. eg. Iren. ii. 30. 7: “universe clamant scripture, et | 
Paulus autem testimonium perhibet?; ii. 28. 7, *et dominus manifeste dixit 
et relique demonstrant scripture.” | 
12. (P. 277.) For 4àX« in the above-mentioned sense (above, p. 277), 
cf. Kühner-Gerth i. 275. The Latins, French, and Italians also use this 
illogical form of speech (see Thiersch, Versuch. 423); érepo is used in the 
same way less frequently, Luke xxiii. 32; Thucyd. iv. 67. 2 ; cf. also érepos 
òè rôv pabyrSy, Matt. viii. 21, where the meaning is a second person who is | 
already one of the disciples, in distinction from the first who was one of the 
scribes, and had just declared his readiness to become a disciple (viii. 19). 
An analogous use of Aowroí must first be pointed out and is extremely impro- 
bable, because this word does not, like @AXos, érepos, carry with it the idea of | 
distinctive difference. Unfortunately there is wanting the original of sentences | 
as found in Orig. Lat. trans. (Delarue, iii. 877, 888 in Matt.) $ 61, apostolos 
certerosque episcopos et doctores, $ 72, Christi . . . ceterorumque discipulorum ejus. 
Cf. also the second quotation in n. 11, above. Even if Aourd were genuine | 
in Eph. iv. 17, it could not be cited as proof of this usage ; since the Gentile. 
Christians are Gentiles, cf. Eph. iii. 1. That ypa$: in its common sense 
does not occur in the N. T. is accidental. On the other hand, we find ypáppara, 
which in John vii. 15 undoubtedly means the íepà ypdupara (2 Tim. iii. 15) 
from which the Jewish ypappar eis derive their title, used of writings of the| 
most diverse character (Luke xvi. 6, 7; Acts xxviii. 21), even of letters and 
characters (Gal. vi. ll) Cf. the frequent use of 83Xiov referring to other, 
than sacred books along with rà Aovrà rey (AigAiov in the prologue of Sirach.: 
For yay see 2 Chron: ii. 10; Neh. vii. 64; Dan. v. 7ff.; 2 Mace. xiv. 27, 
48; and in Christian Tiras, Iren. iii. 6. 4, 17. 4; v. prologue (regularly) 
hei scriptura of Irenzus' own work); Clem. Strom. vi. 32 (mpoïoúens tis ypadtis 
followed immediately by xara rjv ypadny, meaning “ according to the Holy 
Scriptures”), Strom. vi. 131 ; Eus. H. E. ii. 11. 1 (rjv mepi TOUTOU mapabineby 
rob “Ilwonmou ypapiy, cf. ii. 10. 1,2). Furthermore, 7 ypa and ai ypadai 
are never used in the Epistles of Peter of the O.T., the anarthrous ypagpjs in 
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2 Pet. i. 20 means “ written" ; and èv ypapj, 1 Pet. ii. 6, which, according to 
NBA, is also without the article, signifies only “in a writing,” although the 
reference is to a quotation from one of the prophets indirectly through Rom. 
ix. 33 (above, p. 188). 

13. (P. 279.) Particularly striking is the resemblance between Jude 24 f. 
and Rom. xvi. 25, 27, rà 06 Óvrauévo uddéat (pás ámraíarovs Kat arijcat (in 
Rom. ornpiéa, but Rom. xiv. 4, Óvvarei yàp ó xvpws o7ijsat avróv) . . . nóvo 
beg aorijpi uv (Rom. póre cope Ged) dia "I. Xp. Tov kvpiov ju» 0ó£a (Rom. 
dia "I. Xp. à 5 0ó£a) . . . els mavras rois aidvas (Rom. eis rovs aidvas ràv 
aiavev), dunv. With regard to the genuineness and original location of Rom. 
xvi. 25-27, cf. vol. i. p. 379 ff. Cf. also Jude 20, ésotxodopovvres éavrovs rjj 
áyvoráry tpav riore, with Col. ii. 6 (Eph. ii. 20 ; 1 Pet. ii. 5), erocxodopovpevor 
ev att@ kai BeBaotpevor tH riore; also with Rom. xiv. 19, xv. 2, and all the 
passages where Paul uses the figure of building. See also Spitta, 389 ff., who 
discovers in oi dzoótopi(ovres a reference to the lost letter of Paul's (see above, 
pp. 252, 258, n. 6) ; but this view is hardly tenable. 

14. (P. 279.) For the Assumptio Mosis and the Book of Enoch in Jude, see 
above, p. 286 ff. Edw. Abbot (Expos. 1882, vol. iii. 49-63) endeavours to 
show that Jude and 2 Pet. are dependent upon the Antiquities of Josephus 
(completed in 94 B.c.); but cf. per contra, Salmon, Hist. Intro. to N.T. (1885) 
pp.638-653. While F. W. Farrar holds to the view (Erpos. 1888, vol. viii. 
58-69) that 2 Pet. is not dependent upon Josephus, but that the reverse is the 
case (cf. Expos. 1882, vol. iii. 401-423), Krenkel goes back to the other view, Jos. 
u. Lucas, 1894, S. 350. Single expressions such as rois pudors eaxohovOncavtes 
(Jos. Ant. procem. iv., cf. 2 Pet. i. 16), ois mroujoere kaAós ui) mpoaéxovres (Ant. 
xi. 12. 6, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19), wacav eiaqvéykaro a movójv (Ant. xx. 9. 2, cf. 2 Pet. 
i. 5; Jude 3; also C. I. Gr. 2715a-b ; Deissmann, Pibelstudien, 278 [Eng. 
trans. p. 361 ff]; Prologue to Sirach, mpocevéykaoÓat arovdnv) would have 
value as proof only if they were found in similar contexts, which, however, 
is by no means the case. But that the writer of 2 Pet. studied the work 
of Josephus as a model of style and imitated it, is an assumption altogether 
absurd. When 2 Pet. ii. 5 calls Noah a 0iawoo?vys kgpvé (cf. 1 Pet. iii. 19 ff, 
above, p. 289, n. 9); and Jos. Ant. i. 3. 1 declares that Noah, incensed by the 
sins of his contemporaries, preached repentance to them before the Flood ; 
and when we read in a Midrash on Gen. vi. 9 that Noah was a herald for 
God (Beresch. rabba, translated by Wünsche, S. 129, cf. bab. Sanhedr. 108d), 
—the only thing proved is that, in the synagogues where Josephus and 
Peter went, it was customary to enlarge upon the O.T. history. Of a different 
character, however, are the statements of 2 Pet. ii. 15 (cf. ii. 13f.) and Jude 
11 when they accuse Balaam of covetousness, and the statement of Philo 
(Vita Mosis, i. 48) and Josephus (Ant. iv. 6. 5) when the one says and the 
other suggests that Balaam allowed himself to be tempted by bribes ; because 
the basis for all that is said is found in Num. xxii. 7, cf. xxii. I f. Nor does 
the statement require any explanation when it is expressly said in 2 Pet. ii. 
16 (èv dvOpwrov dori) and in Josephus (iv. 6. 3, evi» dvÓpezivgr apeisa) 
that the ass spoke with a human voice, since that was what any child must 
say, if he meant to imply that the ass was understood by aman. It would 
be much more natural to assume that the writer of Rev. ii. 14 is dependent 
upon Jos. Ant. iv. 6. 6 for the statement that Balaam gave evil counsel to 
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Balak, which is not stated in Num. xxxi. 16, except for the fact that the 
same is found in Philo, Vita Mosis, i. 54. The form Boodp for yz, which is 
certainly the correct reading in 2 Pet. ii. 15, is not yet explained. It is 
taken neither from the LXX, which everywhere has Bewp or Barwp, nor from 
Josephus nor Philo, who do not use the name at all. To assume an accidental 
error in the original MS., or in one of the ancient copies of 2 Pet., is less 
natural than to suppose that Peter made a mistake either through imperfect 
pronunciation or defective hearing. The Hebrew s is frequently inter- 
changed with the Aramaic y (wyw—"w earth), and so it was possible for a 
fisheruian from Bethsaida, who heard Num. xxii. 2 ff. read in Hebrew in the 
synagogue and interpreted in Aramaic, to make the opposite mistake (cf. C. B. 
Michaelis in Gesen. Thesaur. 227; Hofmann, vii.2. 74). The use of a slight 
vowel—a composite shewa, having the same sound as the full vowel pre- 
ceding—before or with y is not infrequent (Gesen. 977), and has a parallel in 
Boavygpyés (vol. i. p. 16). Cf. above, p. 287, regarding the relation of Jude to 
the Hebrew Enoch. 

15. (P. 283.) If the context of Rev. ii. 9 and ii. 6 shows that the false | 
apostles who had come to Ephesus were wandering teachers, who spread the | 
teaching of the Nicolaitans in the Churches of Asia Minor, this is one point 
of resemblance between them and the false teachers in 2 Pet. and Jude. If 
evurrviaCopevor, Jude 8, refers to visions (above, p. 246), it is natural to associate 
the same with the prophetess Jezebel, Rev. ii. 20, who favoured the Nicolaitan 
teaching. With regard to time, the statement of Hegesippus to the effect 
that heresy did not appear in the Palestinian Church until after the death | 
of James (Eus. H. E. iv. 22. 5), notwithstanding the fact that his report is | 
anything but clear, may be taken as indicating that 2 Pet., which predicts the | 
near approach of this development, was written before this date, ?.e. before the 
year 66, and that Jude, which represents it as having taken place shortly before, 
was written some years later (cf. above, p. 246). If this be true, then light is 
thrown upon the report that the grandchildren of Jude were denounced by 
heretics (above, p. 240). It was done out of revenge. The remark with which 
Clement (Strom. iti. 11) introduces an abbreviated quotation of Jude 8-16, 
namely, that Jude is here making predictions about the sect of Carpocratians 
and other similar parties, is to be placed in the same category with the similar 
statements of Irenæus and others with regard to the false teachers of the 
Pastoral Epistles (above, p. 128, n. 14), or the claim of Epiphanius (Her. 
xxvi. 11) that the Holy Ghost through Jude referred to certain parties that | 
existed in the fourth century. What led Clement to make the citation was 
the parallel between Jude 12 and the report of unseemly orgies in the love- 
feasts of the Carpocratians (Strom. ii. 10). This itself shows that the 
description iu 2 Pet. and Jude does not suit this party ; for what is said in 
2 Pet. ii. 13 f., Jude 12, about abuses practised in connection with the love- 
feasts (above, pp. 236, 243 f.) is not to be compared with the reports which, 
according to Strom. iii. 2, Clement had heard concerning the Carpocratians, | 
and with what Irenzeus declares to be hardly credible (i. 25. 5), namely, that | 
a community of wives was actually in practice among them in connection | 
with the love-feasts. Of the distinctive teachings of Carpocrates and of his | 
son Epiphanes (Iren. i. 25. 1-6, 28.2; Clement, Strom. iii. 5-11, cf. iii. 25- | 
27; Hippol. Refut. vii. 32; Pseudo-Tert. ix. ; Philaster, xxxv. ; Epiph. Hom 
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xxvii), there are no traces in 2 Pet. and Jude: (1) creation of the world 
by subordinate spirits, of whom the chief was the devil; (2) the contention 
that Jesus was the son of Joseph ; (3) instead of emphasising the doctrine 
of grace and the freedom that went with it, they taught that every man 
must save himself, as Jesus did, by doing the will of the devil as enjoined 
in Matt. v. 25, and by undergoing all human experiences; for only in this 
way does the soul escape from the prison of the body and so from the rule 
of spirits, and only in this way is it kept from entering another body. 
(4) In the measure that they were able in this way to get the better of the 
spirits in the world, they attained the power to perform miracles like Jesus, 
and perhaps in greater degree than many of the apostles. It was for this 
reason that they practised magic arts. (5) Only faith and love have value ; 
all external actions are indifferent. The imaginary distinction between good 
and evil, and between the ideas of ownership and theft, are due entirely to 
the prejudices of men and arbitrary laws, among which the decalogue is 
particularly ridiculous, because of the statement in Ex. xx. 17. Grotius 
identifieation of the false teachers of 2 Pet. and Jude with the Carpocra- 
tians cannot be accepted (ed. Windheim, ii. 1045, 1047, 1049, 1053, 1058, 
1117, 1120). 


$45. THE TRADITION CONCERNING THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS. 


The writing which, from the earliest times, has been 
transmitted as a letter “to the Hebrews” was, like 
2 Peter and Jude, intended for Jewish Christians. There 
are reasons for supposing that it was written about the 
same time as Jude, or somewhat later. This makes the 
investigation of Ilebrews all the more in plaee at this 
point; because, as we have seen from 2 Pet. i. 12-15, 
Jude 3 (above, pp. 200 f., 241 f., 286, n. 6), this was a time 
when the apostles and other teachers of their circle felt it 
necessary, in order to promote the undisturbed growth of 
the original Christian faith, not only to preaeh and write 
occasional letters, but also to prepare writings doctrinal 
in character. Hebrews is such a didactic writing, although 
in its form and content it is a letter directed to a definite 
group of readers. 

Inasmuch as the letter has no greeting from which we 
ean aseertain the name of the real or alleged author, and 
the character of the original readers, it seems advisable to 
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begin with a review of the tradition concerning both these 
points (n. 1). Even if the investigation of these questions 
should be without positive results, it would be worth while 
to free the historical investigation of the letter from the 
burden of false opinion. The fact that the tradition 
regarding the readers is not as clear, and regarding the 
author not so unanimous, as we could wish, is due merely to 
the absence of any greeting; for we must remember that 
most of the ecclesiastical tradition regarding the writings 
of the N.T. is only the echo of the testimony of the 
documents regarding themselves; and this tradition is 
good or bad according as this self-testimony was correctly 
understood or not. Nevertheless, the history of an Epistle 
like Ephesians shows us that even such traditions as had 
no support from the document itself became dominant in 
the Church at a very early time (vol. i. p. 481 ff). As 
regards the age and unanimity of the tradition supporting 
it, the title mpos 'EBpaíovs stands on the same level with 
the title mpòs “Ed¢eciouvs, It is found not only in all the 
Greek MSS. and the versions, but there is not the slightest 
trace of evidence that Hebrews was ever known by 
another title in any part of the Church, or that any 
ancient critic ever suggested another title on critical 
erounds, as Marcion did in the ease of Ephesians. The 
title ad Hebreos was accepted by the Alexandrian theo- 
logians Pantzenus, Clement, and Origen, to whom the 
letter was transmitted as a writing of Paul, and as a part 
of the collection of Paul's letters used in the Churches ; 
also by all the Eastern Churches of the subsequent period 
which held the same traditions as the Alexandrians, and 
even by the African Tertullian, to whom Hebrews was 
known only as a work of Barnabas, and whose native 
Church did not include Hebrews in its Canon. Moreover, 
when the historians Eusebius, Stephanus Gobarus, and 
Photius speak constantly of 5 mpòs 'Efpaíovs émieroX$ in 
reports whieh are in other respects trustworthy, and 
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according to which Irenæus and Hippolytus knew and 
quoted Hebrews, though denying its composition by Paul 
(n. 9), it is presupposed that Irenæus and Hippolytus 
called the document by the same name. Otherwise the 
historians would either not have spoken at all of Irenæus’ 
and Hippolytus mention of Hebrews, or they would cer- 
tainly have given the different title of the letter employed 
by them, if from citations and other references this were 
clear. Thus, although there was the greatest diversity 
of opinion regarding the author and canonicity of Hebrews 
at the close of the second century, Churches and writers 
were unanimous in accepting the title of the book. 

From the facts incidentally mentioned above, it would 
seem that the traditions concerning Hebrews reached 
Irenæus, Panteenus, aud Tertullian from very different 
sources, so that their common root must lie very far back. 
This renders it most questionable whether the common 
element in these traditions, which vary so much among 
themselves and thus are independent of one another, can 
be explained as due to a scribal error, or whether it is 
permissible to assume that Hebrews is really referred to 
under any other than the traditional title, e.g. under such 
titles as ad Alexandrinos or ad Laodicenos (n. 2). On 
the other hand, it is self-evident that the title pos 
‘E8paious did not originate with the writer; nor, in this 
very brief form, which, however, is correct (n. 3), could it 
very well have originated with someone who merely copied 
the letter, or had numerous copies of it made for the 
purpose of circulation ; but it is probably due to the cir- 
cumstance that Hebrews was bound with other letters 
variously directed, and so was provided with a short title, 
in the same way as the other parts of the collection, in 
order that it might be more readily found and quoted. 

The exact date when the Epistle was given this title is 
even more impossible of determination than the time when 
the collection of the four Gospels or of the Pauline letters 
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was made. Nevertheless, this one common element in all | 
the traditions concerning Hebrews is of such antiquity | 
that it is worth while to inquire as to the meaning of the | 
title. Since it is clear to every reader that the letter is | 
directed to Christians, only those instances throw light | 
upon the meaning of the title in which the name 'EBpato, | 
is applied to certain Christians in order to distinguish | 
them from certain other Christians. This is done in two | 
ways (n. 4). In Churches in which different languages | 
were spoken, as, e.g. that in Jerusalem, the Jewish Chris- | 
tians who retained the use of the mother-tongue, most of | 
whom were born in Palestine and continued to reside there, | 
were called Hebrews, in distinction from the Hellenistic | 
Jewish Christians, who were born abroad and had adopted | 
the Greek language (Acts vi. 1; vol i pp. 39, 42f, 471, | 
60, 67£) This was a distinction within the Jewish | 
nation due to historical developments much older than the | 
Christian era, which simply continued to exist in that 

part of the nation which became Christian as well as in 

the part that remained non-Christian. Besides this, how- 

ever, all Christians within the Church who were Jews by | 
birth were frequently ealled Hebrews, without reference to | 
difference of language, owing to the fact that there was an | 
aversion to calling them Jews (n. 4). The first meaning 
is inapplicable here ; for no one could infer from Hebrews, 
which is written in Greek, that it was directed to Hebrew- | 
speaking Jewish Christians and not to Hellenistic Jewish | 
Christians. The opinion of Clement of Alexandria, that | 
Hebrews was written by Paul in Hebrew and translated | 
into Greek by someone else (n. 5), is palpably a false | 
inference from the title mpos 'Efpaíovs, and cannot be 

regarded as an authentic interpretation of this title, which 

at that time was possibly a hundred years old. The only | 
other interpretation possible is that the title was intended | 
to designate the readers as Jews by birth; and it is a | 
question whether it is meant to signify more than this— 
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something that every reader can infer from the letter itself. 
It is comparable to the title of 1 Peter, ad gentes, which 
originated in the West, and later became attached also to 
2 Peter (GA, ii. 274 ; Forsch. iii. 100). 

The title of Hebrews contains no geographical statement 
such as we find in the titles of Paul's letters, in the old 
Latin title of 1 Peter, ad Ponticos, and in a sense also in 
the Latin title of James, ad dispersos. In particular, the 
error that this title taken alone indicates Palestine, cannot 
be too often contradicted. If ‘E®patoe be taken to mean 
those who retained the Hebrew language, there were 
almost as many such in Mesopotamia as in Palestine, and 
there were persons of this character even in the Greek 
Diaspora, as in Tarsus and Rome (vol. i. p. 47 fF)  Ifit 
be taken as a designation of Christians of Jewish origin, 
then there were considerable numbers of such, both in the 
apostolic time and certainly also at the time when this 
title originated, who were members of Churches in places 
widely differing, as Rome and Antioch, Asia Minor and 
Egypt. It is easy to understand how almost universally, 
so far as we know, ancient scholars sought the readers of 
Hebrews in Palestine; but this fact throws no light upon 
the original meaning of mpòs 'Egpatovs. In their own time 
it was only there and in the adjoining regions that entire 
churches of Christian Jews still existed; and, so far as 
they knew, this had always been the case (n. 6). 

That, however, Hebrews was not intended for all the 
Jewish Christians scattered throughout the world, but for 
a group of readers in a definite locality, is clear to every 
intelligent reader at least from Heb. xii. 7-25. This 
does not imply that the author of the title mpòs ‘EBpatous 
himself understood it in the same way as later interpreters 
did. It is possible that he knew from the tradition that 
Hebrews was intended for the Jewish portion of a large 
local or provincial Church outside of Palestine. But it 
is also possible that in ignorance of the local destination 
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of the letter he gave Hebrews a title resembling in form | 
the titles of other letters, while actually expressing only | 
the self-evident fact that the persons addressed in the | 
letter were Jewish Christians. 
The Alexandrian Church, so far as we are able to go | 
back into its early history, always regarded Hebrews as ' 
one of Paul's writings. On the basis of this tradition, 
which was undisputed in his circle, Pantzenus undertook 
to explain why Paul did not introduce himself in this 
letter as in his other letters by name and as the apostle 
of the readers (n. 5). Clement does not question this 
tradition, for he handles the same problem as Pantænus, 
solving it in a way which necessarily presupposes the | 
Pauline authorship of the Epistle. He also asserts this | 
directly, and apparently without any doubt as to its | 
truth, in numerous quotations from Hebrews, as well as in | 
the two passages where he speaks of the beginnings of | 
| 

| 
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questionines about the tradition (n. 5). The idea that the 
Greek Hebrews was a translation, was, of course, an infer- 
ence from the title as it was understood at that time; but | 
why was not the same inference drawn regarding James, or 

why were not the conjectures regarding the translator of 
the Gospel of Matthew just as definite as those regarding | 
the translator of Hebrews, especially in view of the fact | 
that it was known from tradition in the case of Matthew | 
that Matthew wrote the Gospel in Hebrew? When | 
Clement twice positively affirms that Luke is the trans- | 
lator of Hebrews, and in this way explains the alleged | 
similarity of style between Hebrews and Acts, we are not | 
to infer that his assertion is based upon a tradition to this | 
effect, but only that the observation of the great difference | 
in style between Hebrews and Pauls letters had given. 
rise to doubts in the Alexandrian School about the local 
tradition. It was thought that criticism and tradition | 
could be reconciled by assuming that the Greek Hebrews | 
was a translation from Hebrew. It was natural to make | 
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“uke the translator, because a close connection between 
he Gospel of Luke and the oral preaching of Paul was 
isually assumed ; moreover, resemblances in style between 
{ebrews and Acts seemed to corroborate this view. 
Vhether also views of other Churches gave impulse to 
hese scholarly efforts we do not know. But Origen’s 
udgment concerning Hebrews is evidently influenced by 
he difference of opinion which existed in the various parts 
f the Church regarding the authorship and canonicity of 
Iebrews (n. 7). He had learned that in certain quarters 
n unfavourable opinion was expressed regarding a Church 
ike that in Alexandria, which had accepted Hebrews into 
ts Canon as a letter of Paul’s; for, as the result of his 
titicism, he concludes: a Church should be allowed to 
etain its good name, even when it holds such opinions 
egarding Hebrews, 4e. it should not be condemned on 
his account as unscrupulous or without critical judgment ; 
'for the men of the olden time did not without good 
easons transmit Hebrews as a letter of Paul's." Inasmuch 
s he is protecting his native Church against unfair 
ritieisms, he defends also its tradition ; but he does so 
vith a full appreciation of the current objections to the 
ame. Everyone who is capable of judging differences in 
tyle must admit that the Greek of Hebrews is better 
han that of the generally accepted letters of Paul, and 
hat it does not show the lack in literary skill to which 
aul in 2 Cor. xi. 6 confesses. Origen, however, did not 
ind the reconciliation between the result of his observa- 
ion and the tradition of the Alexandrian Church, as did 
lement, in the hypothesis that Paul wrote Hebrews in 
lebrew and that a disciple of his translated it. He does 
iot even mention this hypothesis, so confidently proposed 
y Clement; but, after a full discussion of the various 
Jews, which unfortunately is only incompletely preserved 
or us, he finally adopts as the most probable conclusion, 
hat the apostle, ae. Paul, furnished the ideas, but a 
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disciple of his put them into the form of a letter according: 
to his instructions. Therefore, Origen's question is not, 
who the translator was, but who wrote the Epistle work- 
ing in the spirit and under the direction of his teacher: 
Paul. Origen holds a definite answer to this question to 
be impossible—‘‘ God alone knows,” he says; yet he is not 
willing to pass by altogether the learned tradition that 
had come to him, in which now Clement of Rome and now! 
Luke is made the author of the Epistle. It would seem, 
then, as if Luke, whom Clement of Alexandria mentions E 
the translator of Hebrews, was mentioned by others before! 
the time of Origen as its author. Besides him, however, 
Clement of Rome was mentioned in the same capacity. 
The numerous resemblances between Clement’s letter to 
the Corinthians and Hebrews make the latter conjecture 
more natural than the supposition that Luke was the 
translator or author of the letter. The only thing a 
ean be asserted with certainty is that Origen found both 
these names mentioned either in the oral or written: 
tradition. Whether the representatives of these vim 
called Clement of Rome or Luke the author of Hebrews 
in the limited sense in which Origen diseussed the ques- 
tion concerning an author of the letter, associated with: 
Paul in its production, or in the fullest sense of inde- 
pendent authorship, or like Clement of Alexandria called! 
them authors in the sense of translators, we do not know! 
(n. 5). When Origen expressed his judgment, the Alex- 
andrian Church seems to have stood quite alone in us 
tradition of the Pauline source of Hebrews ; he defends a' 
single Church holding this view (e tus ody éxxkAnoia KTh.) 
against the judgment of the other Churches. It cannot 
be shown that this opinion was held at that time anywhere 
outside of Egypt, nor subsequently in any place not under. 
the influence of Alexandrian scholars. In the fourth cen- 
tury we find it dominant throughout the Greek and Syrian 
Churches as well as in the Churches dependent upon 
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hem; the belated opposition of several Arians could not 
hange this general opinion. ‘The modifications in the 
Alexandrian tradition which Clement and Origen made 
vhen they accepted it were dropped; the tradition 
tself whieh they found and which Origen defended was 
dopted. 

Regarding the opinion which prevailed among the 
greek Churches in Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, and 
3reece in the time of Clement and Origen with reference 
o the origin of Hebrews, we have no direct information. 
[n the West, Hebrews was not unknown from early times, 
out until after the middle of the fourth century it was 
:xeluded from the collection of Paul's letters and from the 
N.T. in general (n. 8). This fact is of itself significant. 
A letter, which to all appearances was regarded as an 
important ancient didactie writing by Clement of Rome; 
Justin, who wrote in Rome; the younger Theodotus, a 
disciple of the Theodotus who came from Byzantium to 
Rome; Irenæus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian, but which 
nevertheless was persistently excluded from the N.T. in 
Italy, North Africa, and Gaul, could not have passed as a 
work of Paul's in these regions, since the objections to its 
reception into the collection of books read in the religious 
serviees which might be raised on the ground that it was 
intended for “the Hebrews,” could not have had more 
weight in Rome than in Alexandria. These objections 
must have been outweighed by the influence of Paul's 
name, if it had been connected with it. Moreover, 
the Gospel of Matthew, which was originally designed 
for Jews and Jewish Christians, was accepted into the 
Canon of the entire Gentile Christian Church. We also 
have the testimony of persons who had access to the 
writings of [Irenæus and Hippolytus which are no longer 
extant, that both these teachers denied the Pauline author- 
ship of Hebrews (n. 9) On the part of Irenzus this 
denial was probably only indirect, Hebrews being quoted 
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by him without mention of Paul’s name. Hippolytus, on 
the other hand, to all appearances protested formally, 
against the appeal of the Theodotians to Hebrews as ai 
work of Paul's and as a part of Holy Scripture. If in this 
connection Hippolytus and Irenæus had mentioned some-;: 
one else as the author of Hebrews, the silence of three; 
independent reports on this point (n. 9) would be incom-: 
prehensible. It may be regarded as certain, therefore, 
that Hebrews as Irenæus and Hippolytus knew it "a 
anonymous. 
There were, however, Churches in which Hebrews was, | 
transmitted as an epistle of Barnabas. It is not a con- 
jecture or personal opinion that Tertullian expresses, as! 
Jerome declares ( Vir. IU. v.), but simply a reproduction of 
a current tradition, evidently just as found in the manu- 
script before him, when he writes as follows (n. 10): 
“Extat enim et Barnabe titulus ad Hebreos, a deo satis! 
auetorati viri, ut quem Paulus juxta se constituerit 1n: 
abstinentir tenore . . . (1 Cor. ix. 6); et utique receptior| 
apud ecclesias epistola. Barnabe illo apocrypho Pastore’ 
moechorum." | 
From what has been stated above concerning the in- 
difference of the Western Church toward Hebrews, it is 
evident that Tertullian does not set forth in the passage 
cited the tradition and publie opinion of the catholic! . 
Church of his African home, or of the Church of Rome. 
Tertullian himself proves this by the way in which he 
introduces the quotation. After giving proofs, taken from 
the apostolic writings, he cites, as something wholly super- 1 
fluous (ex redundantia), Heb. vi. 4-8, as ev vidence of some, 
companion and disciple of the apostles. For the catholici 
clergy of Rome and Africa, who controverted the Montanism; 
of Tertullian, after the final separation of the Montanist| 
Church, Hebrews was not a saered writing to be usedi 
for proof texts, whereas they appealed to the Shepherd. 
of Hermas for the principles of their lax discipline,| 
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although both Catholic and Montanist Churches had ex- 
cluded it from the Bible (de Pudic. x.). As far as the 
West is concerned, the Churches in which Hebrews re- 
ceived greater consideration than the Shepherd, and in 
which it was handed down as a writing of Barnabas, could 
have been only the Montanist Churches. Since, how- 
ever, Montanism was introduced into the West from the 
province of Asia, there is the greatest probability that the 
tradition concerning Barnabas as the author of Hebrews 
originated there, and that it was not confined to the 
Montanist Churches of that region. This same tradition 
appears again in the Latin sermons, published by Batiffol 
(1900), which wrongly bear the name of Origen. In 
them it is set forth not as the conjecture of an individual 
scholar, but as a fact accepted in the preacher’s circle 
(n. 11). The discussion concerning the origin of these 
sermons 1s not yet settled, and will not come to an end 
without a new investigation, which fairly considers every 
particular. If the preacher is not Novatian, as the present 
writer, following others and along with them, thought he 
might claim, he must have belonged to a Novatian Church, 
and nothing is more probable than that the tradition of 
Barnabas as author of Hebrews was handed down from 
the Montanists to the Novatians, as were the polemical 
use of Heb. vi. 4-8, and the high value placed upon the 
Epistle, things which we have long known. 

It appears, therefore, from the above discussion, that 
there existed, between the years 180 and 260, three 
more or less widely diffused opinions regarding the 
authorship of Hebrews which stood over against each 
Other—(1) Paul (held by the Alexandrians, and perhaps 
the Theodotians in Rome); (2) Barnabas (held by the 
Montanist Tertullian, evidently already by the Phrygian 
| Montanists and also by the catholic Churches of the pro- 
vince of Asia, as well as by the Novatians); (3) some 
unknown person (Irenæus, Hippolytus, and probably still 
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other Catholics of the West). "The common source of this. 
threefold tradition ean only be the third view (n. 12), for | 
in each of the other two cases it is incomprehensible how | 
a tradition originally associated with Hebrews, whether it. 
were ascribed to Paul or to Barnabas, in the circles from | 
which Irenæus came, could have given way to entire 
ignorance in regard to the matter. It is equally incom- 
prehensible how Bapváßa could arise from an original | 
IlaóXov, or vice versa. The history of early Christian 
literature offers elsewhere examples of how writings, | 
originally anonymous in the tradition, were ascribed to| 
definite authors on insufficient grounds (n. 13) The 
receivers of the letter certainly knew the name of the! 
author; he himself indicates in Heb. xiii. 18-24 that he 
was known to them, and this knowledge would surely: 
be preserved for some time. But when Hebrews began to | 
be circulated, it could no longer have existed in the place 
from which it was sent out into the Churches. In view! 
of the fact that, so far as we are aware, Hebrews was 
never known to any Church writer without the title pòs { 
‘EBpaious (above, p. 295 £), it is probable that it was con- |: 
nected with the collection of Paul's letters either from the! 
beginning or through a later addition. It is therefore’ 
very easy to understand how in Alexandria the letter! 
was attributed to Paul. The Idvaov (èmiororý) which it 
was necessary to supply with vpós KopwO(ovs, mpòs ' Egpeciovs |. 
«Td. was also very naturally supplied with zpos 'EBpaíovs,. 
in the title of the appended anonymous writing (n. 13) | 
The mention of Timothy (Heb. xii. 23), the authors 
knowledge of the Scripture, the reading To/s Secpois pov | 
cweraÜijcare (Heb. x. 34, n. 14), which, though certainly | 
false, is perhaps very old, all tended to strengthen this) 
view. If Hebrews was not appended to the Pauline letters: 
until later, it is not surprising that the Churches which | 
had received the original collection of Paul's letters without | 


Hebrews were afterwards unwilling to accept the anonym- | 
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ous letter and to recognise it as a letter of Paul’s. The 
individuals into whose hands it came regarded it either as 
an anonymous writing from ancient apostolic times, or 
resorted to conjecture. If Paul did not write it, then it 
must have been written by some other distinguished 
teacher of the apostolic age. Barnabas was such a man. 
It is possible that this assumption was furthered by 
the fact that an ancient document with many allegori- 
cal interpretations of O.T. legal regulations, our so-called 
Epistle of Barnabas, was circulated in the Oriental 
Churches under Barnabas’ name. One who was seeking 
for the author of Hebrews might be influenced by this 
document to ascribe Hebrews also to this Barnabas. This 
same development of the Barnabas idea is also conceivable 
in case Hebrews was a part of the original collection of 
Pauls letters. Even if 4AXov mpòs 'Efpaíovss was not in 
the title, the report could have been circulated with the 
collection that the document was not written by Paul, but 
was added to the collection of his letters because of its 
instructive and edifying character. In Alexandria this 
tradition disappeared, while in other regions it was pre- 
served, and resulted either in the separation of this letter 
from those of Paul, or in the conjecture that it was written 
by Barnabas. In brief, there is no tradition regarding the 
author of Hebrews which compares with the traditions 
regarding the authors of the other N.T. writings in age, 
unanimity, and an originality, hard to invent. 


1. (P. 294.) For the canonical history of Heb. see GK, i. 283-302, 379, 
577 ff., 759, 963-966, ii. 85, 160 ff., 169-171, 238, 275, 358-362, also PRE?, 
vii. 492—506. 

2. (P. 295.) Klostermann (Zur Theorie der bibl. TWeissagung und zur 
Characteristik des Hb, 1889, S. 55) conjectures that mpós 'Efpa(ovs is an in- 
correct copy of mpós Depvaíovs— Bepotatovs, and holds that Apollos, who, 
according to Acts xviii. 27 f., laboured in Macedonia (Whore is this statement 
found ?) and Achaia, wrote this letter to the Church in Bercea, the original 
constituency of which, according to Acts xvii. 11, was certainly Jewish. A 
more natural supposition would be Bercea in Syria (Aleppo), which was the 
Nen centre of Jewish Christianity in the time of Jerome. Harnack, Z£NTIW, 
1900, S. 21, considers mpòs rovs éraipovs as the original title. Semler (cited in 

VOL. Il. 20 
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Oder’s Freie Untersuchung tiber d. Off. Joh. 1769, S. 29), followed later by Hug 
in his Hinl.3 ii. 482 ; Wieseler, Chronol. 483 ff., Untersuch. tiber den Hb, 1861, 
i. 26 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Einl. 104, 354, was the first to advance the view that 
Heb. was reallv the epistle ad Alexandrinos, which, according to Can. Mur. 
line 64, was fabricated like an epistle ad Laodicenos, under Pauls name 
in the spirit of the Marcionite heresy. There were also many critics who 
believed that in Philaster the statement was to be found (Her. 1xxxix.) that in 
his time (380 to 390) Hebrews was quite generally regarded as a letter to the 
Laodiceans. This led to the further hypothesis that the words following the 
Epistle to Philemon at the end of the Cod. Bern. of the Pauline letters, | 
ad Laudicenses incipit epistola, vpós Aaovdaxnoas dpyerat emiro, are the title | 
of Heb. which ought here to follow in the MS. This was the opinion of 

Credner (Hinl. 560), Anger (Über den Laodicenerbr. 29), and Wieseler (Unters. 

i. 34ff.). The Epistle to the Laodiceans referred to in Can. Mur. and in 

Cod. Born. is the apocryphal letter of this title which is still in existence. | 
With regard to the Epistle to the Alexandrians, we know nothing definite or | 
certain ; cf. GK, 1. 277—983, ii. 82-88, 238, 566-592. | 

3. (P. 295.) For the meaning of titulus see vol. i. p. 488, n. 3. In the 
oldest MSS. (RABCK) the only words found in the title at the beginning 
or in the title at the end are pos 'EBpaíovs without emorodn, first L, and 
in the title also P, have this addition, and this is apparently all that Ter- 
tullian found, for he writes (de Pud. xx): extat Barnabe titulus (not epistola) | 
ad Hebreos. This title cannot be compared with those of writings which | 
were circulated independently, such as KAnpevtos (Aóyos) mporpemtexds mpos | 
‘EAAnvas or TartavoU Aóyos mpos "EAAgvas (Eus. H. E. vi. 13. 7). When titles 
of this kind are found in MSS. without Aóyos, this is to be supplied from 
the title of a preceding writing by another author with a different address, |. 
e.g. in Eus. iv. 16. 7 from the preceding ovyypappata. Different still is the | 
case of Tattavis ev rà mpós "EAMjvas in Clem. Strom. i. 8 101. Moreover, | 
comparison with all these titles 1s rendered impossible by the fact that they 
contain the name of the author, whereas the common source of the divergent | 
titles Barnabe (titulus) ad Hebreos and Tatdov (érrioroNj) mpòs 'EBpatovs could ] 
not possibly have contained the name of an author. 

4. (P. 296.) Ever since the time that the Jews began to call themselves | 
Jews (Jer. xxxii. 12), they designated their race and their ancestors Hebrews | 
(1) in a retrospective view of the patriarchal and ancient Israelitish period, 
particularly where there was occasion to mention Israelites from the point of |. 
view of those who were not Israelites. This is found even in Jeremiah, where | 
reference is made toa Mosaic ordinance (Jer. xxxiv. 9, 14, along with the more 
modern “sm, Jer. xxxii. 12, xxxiv. 9). Cf. also Philo (Vita Mos. i. 2, 4, 96, 
27, 48, 50), where the term Hebrews is used along with “IovSato. without any 
distinction of time (op. cit. i. 1, 2, 7, ii. 7), Josephus (Ant. 1. 6. 2, 4, 5, ii. 5. 4, 
9. Iff. ; Bell. iv. 8. 8, v. 9. 4), and the poet Ezekiel (in Eus. Prep. ix. 281), 
in reproductions of the ancient history, or occasional references to the same. 
For the same reason it is also found regularly in the Sibyllines, the alleged 
predictions of an ancient prophetess. The usage in Judith x. 12, xii. 11, 
xiv. 18; 9 Macc. vii. 31, xi. 13, is also archaic. The Jews are very seldom 
mentioned by Greek and Roman writers. Once Plutarch uses along with the 
regular '"Iovóato. (Apophthegm. regum, p. 184; Is. et Osir. 31, p. 363; Quest, 
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conv. iv. 4. 4, 5. 1, 2, pp. 669, 670), rà “ESpaiwy dméppyra, p. 671, in reference 
to their ancient institutions ; once Tac. Hist. v. 2 has Hebræos terras (cf. Jos. 
Dell, v. 4. 3). The term is used more frequently by Pausanius of land and 
people without distinctions as to time, i. 5. 5, v. 5. 2, 7. 4, vi. 24. 8, x. 12. 9. 
(2) The Jews regularly use 'Egpato (also €Spaixés, €8pais, éBpaiori) when 
speaking of their language and literature ; cf. Philo, de Conf. Ling. xxvi. ; Migr. 
Abrah. iii. ; Vita Mos. ii. 6 (of the seventy translators); Somn. ii. 38 ; Congr. 
Erud. Gr. viii. ; Jos. Ant. i. 1. 1f., iii. 6. 7, x. 10.6. C£. the lexicons of Levy 
or Jastrow, for example, Jer. Baba Bathra, 17e, * A Hebrew and a Greek wit- 
ness" So the word came to be used in contrast to Hellenistic (see vol. i. pp. 
39, 48 f., 67, n. 14). (3) While the Jews with pride called themselves Jews 
(Rom. 11.17; C.J. Gr. 9916, 9926 ; J HSt, 1891, p. 269; cf. Berliner, Gesch. der 
Juden in Rom. i. 72 ff., nr. 12, 81, 109), the name assumed a different signifi- 
cance to Christians, and even to Jewish Christians, after the majority of this 
people had rejected the gospel, and "Iovdaicpds (Gal. i. 13, 14 ; Ign. Magu. viii. 
1, x. 85; Phil. vi. 1; Inscription from Portus given by Dérenbourg in Mel 
Renier, 1887, p. 440) came to stand for a religion hostile to Christianity —a 
religion, acceptance of which made those who were not Jews Jews (Dio Cass. 
xxxvii. 17. 1). The time soon came when the term oí 'Iovóato: no longer 
sufficed to distinguish genuine from false Jews (Rom. ii. 98 f. ; Rev. ii. 9, iii. 9), 
inasmuch as it was used for the nation which excluded the Christian Church 
from itself (1 Thess. ii. 14; 1 Cor. x. 32; 2 Cor. xi. 24; Matt. xxviii. 15; John 
xiii. 33, xviii. 14, xx. 19; Acts xii. 3, xx. 2, xxi. 11, xxvi. 2). It is only very 
rarely and always with an evident purpose that Christian Israelites are called 
Jews by themselves and others ; cf. Gal. ii. 13-15 ; Acts x. 28, xxi. 39, xxii. 3 
(in Acts xxi. 20 the text is uncertain, still more so in Acts vi. 7). Cf. also the 
comparatively late catholic Acts of Peter and Paul, ed. Lipsius, 122. The more 
favourite expression is of êk meptrouys (Gal. ii. 12; Col. iv. 11; Tit. i. 10; 
Acts x. 45, xi. 2; cf. Phil. iii. 3; 1 Cor. vii. 18), or the simple statement of 
Jewish origin, eg "Iovdaiwv (Rom. ix. 24; Just. Dial. xlvii. 48 ; cf. GK, ii. 671, 
A. 2). In the post-apostolic age (2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Phil. iii. 5 ; Acts vi. 1 cannot 
be cited in favour of this usage; cf. vol. i. p. 48), they were called also 
'E8pato. Although in numerous instances the linguistic meaning of the word 
exerted a strong influence,—as, for example, in the case of the Aramaic- 
speaking Nazarenes and their Hebrew gospel, as it was apparently called by 
Hegesippus (Eus. H. E. iv. 22. 7; cf. GA, ii. 643, 649 ff.),—in the vast majority 
of cases it indicates a contrast between Jews and non-Jews, without any 
reference to the contrast between Hebrews and Hellenists within the Jewish 
race itself, as in Acts vi. 1. When Clement (Ped. i. 34; Strom. i. 11), speak- 
ing of Paul and one of his own teachers, calls them 'Efpato« dvéxadev or 
dvoOev, or when Eusebius (H. E. i. 11. 9, ii. 4. 3, iv. 5. 2) uses the same 
expression with reference to Philo, Josephus, and the first bishops of Jeru- 
salem (cf. H. E. iv. 22. 7, with regard to Hegesippus), the only thing indicated 
is their ancestral connection with the Jewish people and faith. Clement 
(Peed. i. 34) uses along with "Iovdaios, €x mepvrouzs to designate their religion ; 
and Eusebius (H. K. iv. 5. 4) uses the same word interchangeably with èx 
mepirouns. In speaking of the destination of Matt., Irenæus uses once, iii. 
l. 1, èv rois 'EBpaíows, and in a secoud instance (Fragm. 29, ed. Sticren, 
p. 842) mpós 'Iovõaiovs. Eusebius also calls the gospel, “which gave special 
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joy to those of the Hebrews who accepted Christ” (H. E. iii. 25. 5), rò kaf’ 
‘EBpaiovs etayyéMov, both in the passage here cited and elsewhere (iv. 22. 7); 
occasionally also “The gospel which is among the Jews” (de Theophania syr. 
iv. 12). 'The most decisive proof is that furnished by the Ebionites, whose 
entire literature, so far as we know it (their gospel, the pseudo-Clementine 
writings, the translation of the O.T., and the commentary of Symmachus), 
was Greek, but who, notwithstanding, always called genuine Jews and Jewish 
Christians Hebrews (Clement, Epist. ad Jac. i.; Hom. i. 9, viii. 5, 6, 7, x. 26, 
xi. 35, xviii. 4; Recoyn. i. 7, 32, v. 35), and who, according to Epiph. Her. 
xxx. 3, 13, occasionally spoke of their Greek gospel as a égpaikóv and kaf 
‘EBpatous evayyéMov. “Hebrews” means here, as in Tert. Marc. iii. 12, Hebrei 
Christiani, Jewish Christians. 

5. (Pp. 296, 298, 300.) Eus. H. E. vi. 14. 2 ff. (cf. Cramer, Cat. vii. 286 ; 
cf. Severianus, p. 115; Jn. Damasc., ed. Lequien, ii. 258; Forsch. iii. 71, 149) 
gives the following account taken from the Hypotiyposes of Clement : xai rjv 
mpos ‘“EBpaious è émioroAjv IlavÀov uév eivai dou yeypapba dé 'EBpatows 
éBpaikn povi, Aovkav Se iroripws (sic) aùrhv peOeppnvevoavra éxdodvat rots 
"EAAgaiw, 60ev Tov avróv xpóra ebpioxedOa karà THv Eppnveiay ravr)s TE THS 
eriaToAns kai Tov mpá£eov' ur) mpoyeypapOar 06 rò “Haos ámóoroAos " eikórcs* 
**'Epatots yap, Pow, emiotéh\Awy, mpodn Ww eiAndoat kar abroU kai brorrev- 
ovo. abróv, cuveTos mávv oix ev apyn ámérpevrev aùroùs rò Gvopa beis.” Eira 
imoBas emiéye IH 0é, ós ó paxdpios Meye mpeaBurepos, emet 6 kúpos 
amoatodos v ToU mavrokpáropos (Heb. iii. 1) dmeoráÀg mpós ‘EBpaiovs, dia 
perpióryra ó llaUAos, @oav eis rà €Ovn dmeoTaÀuévos, oùk eyypaper éavróv 
‘EBpaiwov dmócroAov dia re THY mpòs TOV kvpiov mwuv, Oia Te TO Ek mepiovoias 
kat rois 'EBpaíots émuaréANew, éÜvàv kýpvka Ovra kai ámóaroAov." It may be 
regarded as certain that “The sainted presbyter” Pantzenus is the principal 
teacher of Clement (cf. Forsch. iii. 157-161, 168-176). Clement expresses 
himself just as definitely in his comment on 1 Pet. v. 13 (Forsch. iii. 83): 
“sicut Lucas quoque et actus apostolorum stilo exsecutus agnoscitur et Pauli ad 
Hebrzos interpretatus epistolam." While Origen speaks of persons who called 
Luke not the translator, but the author of Heb., and of others who said the 
same of Clement of Rome (above, p. 299, and below, p. 309, n. 7), Eusebius 
(H. E. iii. 38. 2) changes this ieropía, as Origen calls it, into another, accord- 
ing to which some made Luke, others Clement of Rome, the translator of 
Heb. The latter assumption Eusebius considers particularly probable because 
of the resemblance in style and thought between Heb. and Clements Epistle 
to the Corinthians (8 3), although he does not deny that this relationship was 
due to the fact that Clement was dependent upon Heb. ($ 1). Jerome in his 
usual fashion mixes everything up (Vir. Ill. v. ; Ep. exxix. 3, ad Dardanwm). 
Tertullian says that Barnabas is the author of Heb. (see n. 3), while others 
attribute it to Luke or Clement of Rome. But the authorship of Clement 
is represented as affecting only the literary form, or as perhaps confined to a 
translation from the Hebrew.  Philaster (Hær. 1xxxix.) states that the oppo- 
nents of the Pauline authorship were divided in their opinion as to whether 
Barnabas, Clement, or Luke was the author (below, n. 11). Ephrem (Comm. 
in Pauli epist., ed. Mekith. p. 200) reproduces the two opinions that Clement 
of Rome was the author and that he was the translator, without accepting 
either. Severianus of Gabala (Cramer, Cat. vii. 115), on the authority of 
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Eusebius, mentions Clement and Luke as possible translators. Theodorus, 
who rejected the idea of the intentional anonymous authorship of Heb., 
remarks incidentally that Timothy acted as Paul’s amauuensis (Cramer, vii. 
113f.). According to Theodoret, in Heb. xiii. 23, Timothy was only the 
messenger who delivered the letter. 

6. (P. 297.) Pantenus (see preceding note) assumes it as self-evident 
that Heb. was direeted to the same persons to whom Jesus preached, 4.e. 
the Jewish Christians of Palestine. This was also the view of Clement, who 
agrees with the opinion of his teacher, which he reports ; for it is only on 
this presupposition that Clement could assume as self-evident that Heb. 
was written in Hebrew, since he must have known that the Jews in Alex- 
andria, Rome, and other places were entirely Hellenistic. Ephrem asserts 
very positively, p. 201, that Heb. was written shortly before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem to the Christians of that city, the disciples of the original 
apostles who were probably still living there. He represents it as being a 
counterpart of the letter of the Jerusalem Church to the Gentile Christians in 
Antioch (Acts xv. 23). The same view is expressed by the genuine Euthalius 
(Zacagni, 526), only less definitely, when he represents Heb, as being an 
epistle to the Jewish Christian Churches mentioned in 1 Thess. ii. 14; by 
Chrysostom (Montfaucon, xii. 2, mot 06 ovow éméoreddev; poi dSoxe év 
‘IepovoAvpors kal Tadaorivy), and Theodoret (Noesselt, 543). The pseudo- 
Euthalius (Zacagni, 668) thinks that Heb. was addressed to the whole body of 
Jewish Christians. 

7. (P. 259.) According to Eusebius (H. E. vi. 25. 11-14), Origen in his 
homilies on Heb. says: “Ore ó xapaxrijp ris Aé£ees ts mpos ‘EBpaious èr- 
yeypappévns emerroAns ovk €xet TÒ ev Adyw iOtwrixdy Tod drogroXov, ópoAoyr- 
cavros éavróv idiarny eivat TO Aóyyo, TovréoT TH páae, dA ear Ñ ETLOTONÑ 
ovvdére tis Aéfeos “EXAnViKwrépa, más ó émioTápevos kpivew ppdoewy (al. 
ppacews) Siahopas 6poroynoa dv mad re ad ote rà vonpata rrjs émuatodns Oav- 
págiá egri kai od bevtepa THY amogToNKGy 6podroyoupévav ypappárov, kai roUro 
adv cuppynoa eivai dés mas 6 mpoaéxov TH avayvace TH morroiek 5 (Eusebius 
here interrupts the narrative with the remark, rovras pe@ érepa emipéper 
Aéyov). 'Eyó 0é dmodawópevos emoi? Àv, Gre Ta pév vonpata Tov dmoaróXov 
eativ, 7 0€ dpáocis Kai zy GuvOcots arouvnpovevoavtds Tivos Ta dmocroMukà 
kai @omepel o xoMoypadsavrós Tivos TO elpguéva Vd Tov SidacKddov. Ei tes 
otv ékkAgoía exes ravrgv Tiv emioroiņv ws IlavAov, avr eùõokipeiro kai emi 
rovro’ ov yàp eikrj of ápxaio. dvdpes ws IlavAov avT]v mapa0e0okagt. ris 06 6 
ypávras thy é€mioroAny, TO pev adnOes Beds oidev, 7 è es Has Pbacaca iaropía 
ró tivev pev Aeyóvrov dre KAnyyns 6 yevopevos émíokomos 'Popaiov eypae 
THY émiaToAny, Ud riwwov Se dre Movküs ó ypáyas TO evayyédtov xai ras 
mpafes. This is copied inaccurately in Cramer, Cut. vii. 285f., but 
accurately and almost entire in a scholion in one of the Athos MSS. (von der 
Goltz, S. 85). For the interpretation see GK, i. 287, A. 1. To take airy 
with ravrgv tiv émioroAQv instead of with et ris oiv ékkAgaía, as Hofmann 
suggests, v. 46, 1s impossible, both in view of the construction and of the sense. 

8. (P. 301.) The Canon Muratori, which mentions by name and rejects 
two pseudo-Pauline letters, and takes account of differences in opinion con- 
cerning à writing of Peter's and the Shepherd of Hermas, has nothing to say 
concerning Heb. The same is true also of the African canon, circa 360 
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(Grundriss, 83). There are no citations from Heb. in Cyprian and contem- 
poraries, in Optatus of Milevi and in the Acts of the Donatist controversy. 
In Rome, furthermore, the number of Paul’s Epistles was limited to thirteen 
by Caius (circa 210), and Eusebius makes the statement, that even in his day 
the Roman Church, or many Romans, t.e. Westerners, objected to Heb. as un- 
Pauline (H. E. iii. 3. 5, vi. 20). On the other hand, clear traces that Heb. was 
read with great esteem in Rome are first found in Clement of Rome and 
Hermas (GK, i. 963 f., also 577 f. on Justin, and 295 ff. on Theodotus), Ad- 
ditional matter in nn. 9 and 11; also § 47, n. 7. 

9. (Pp. 295,301,302.) Stephanus Gobarus says in the year 600 (see Photius, 
Bibl. 932) : Gre “Immodvros kai Eipgvatos rjv mpós “EBpaiovs éniroAiv HavAov 
ovk éketvou eivai act (whereas Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius reckon 
it among the Pauline letters). Photius says the same thing, Bibl. 121, about 
Hippolytus, the author of the work against the thirty-two heresies. Since 
Stephanus mentions Hippolytus before he does Irenzeus,—although the latter 
is older,—it is probable that his information about Irenæns is derived solely 
from a remark of Hippolytus with regard to Irenæus views concerning 
Heb.  Evidently Hippolytus was the first who had occasion expressly to 
deny the Pauline authorship of Heb. in opposition to the Theodotians, while 
Irenæus appears to have quoted Heb. without naming the author (Eus. H. E. 
v. 26 ; cf. GK, i. 296-298). 

10. (P. 302.) Tert. de Pud. xx. ; ef. GK, i. 290 ff. Inasmuch as there was 
no Latin Bible in Tertullian's time, he must have had before him a Greek 
copy of Heb. with the title, Bapyd8a mpós 'E8patovs (émioroNj). Merely 
oral traditions which are associated with the text of the books Tertul- 
lian is in the habit of reproducing in a different way, ey. with regard to 
the relation of Mark to Peter and of Luke to Paul, contra Marc. iv. 5, he uses 
the words affirmatur adscribere solent. The attempt has been made incorrectly 
to diseover the same tradition in the index of Cod. Clarom. of the letters of 
Paul, where, after the seven catholic Epistles, we have the words, Barnabe 
epist. ver. 850. This view is supported by Westcott, Ep. to the Hebrews, 1889, 
p. xxviii, with overmuch emphasis upon the idea that the numbers suit 
Heb. better than the so-called Epistle of Barnabas. Ci. per contra, GA, ii. 
169 f., 950 ff. 

11. (P. 303.) Tractatus Origines de libris ss. scripturarum, ed. Batiffol, Paris, 
1900. Up to the present time the result of the discussion seems to be the conclu- 
sion that these twenty sermons are not the work of Origen, and that they are 
not translations from the Greek. "The view that they were written by Nova- 
tian is supported by Weyman (Archiv f. lat. Lexicographie, xi. 467, 545-576), 
Hausleiter (TALE, 1900, Nos. 14-16), Zahn (NAZ, 1900, S. 348-360), Jordan 
(Die Theologie der neuentdeckten Predigten Novatians, 1902). Some of the ob- 
jections raised to this view demand earnest consideration. In Tract. 10, p. 108, 
between a saying of the beatus apostolus Paulus quoted from Rom. xii. 1, 
and a quotation from 1 Cor. iii. 16, is found the following: “ Sed et beatissi- 
mus Barnabas, ‘Per ipsum offerimus, inquit, ‘deo laudis hostiam laiorum 
confitentium nomini eius?" ; ef. Heb. xiii. 15. According to Epiphanius (Her. 
lix. 2), Philaster (Her. Ixxxix. 3-8), Ambrose (de Penit. ii. 2), the Novatians, 
like Tertullian (de Pudit. xx.), used Heb. vi. 4-8 to justify their rejection 
of the “second repentance.” About the opinion of the Novatians of the 
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fourth century concerning the author of Heb. there is no tradition, but it 
is probable that they also followed the Barnabas tradition, and that it 
was with reference to their opinion on this matter that Philaster wrote at 
the beginning of the chapter in which he deals with the misuse of Heb. 
by the Novatians ; “Sunt alii, qui epistolam beati Pauli ad Hebricos non 
adserunt esse ipsius, sed dicunt aut Darnab:e esse beati apostoli aut Clementis 
de urbe Rom: (Roma?) episcopi, alii autem Luce beatissimi evangeliste 
aiunt. This was probably written somewhat earlier than the kindred 
statements of Jerome, Vir. Ill. v., and much earlier than Jerome’s letter to 
Dardanus (above, p. 308, n. 5; GA, ii. 234f.). Philaster does not copy Jerome, 
nor does he, like him, attribute the Barnabas tradition to an individual, 
namely, Tertullian, but to a party of his own day.  Pacian, Epist. i. 2, 
mentions the Montanist Proculus (al. Proclus) as holding a position midway 
between Montanism and Novatianism. When now Caius of Rome, in his 
dialogue with Proclus, charges the Montanists with making new Holy 
Scriptures, and in this connection mentions the thirteen letters of Paul 
exclusive of Heb. (Eus. H. E. vi. 20) it is extremely probable that 
Proclus had quoted Heb. as Holy Scripture, which Caius and the other 
Catholics in Rome (Can. Mur. and Hippolytus) did not accept as such. But 
it does not in any sense follow that Proclus quoted Heb. as a work of Paul's. 
It is much more probable that Proclus, like his admirer and fellow-Mon- 
tanist, Tertullian, regarded Barnabas as the author of Heb., and, like Ter- 
tullian, quoted this Epistle as an authority, only he gave it more weight 
than Tertullian did. 

19. (P. 304.) The hypothesis of Fr. Overbeck (Zur Gesch. des Kanons, 
1880, S. 1-70), according to which Heb. at the time of its canonising in 
Alexandria (160-170), and with a view to its being canonised, was artificially 
made an Epistle of Paul's by the omission of the original greeting of the letter 
and the addition of Heb. xiii. 22-25, cannot be presented here with all the 
absurdities which it involves (cf. GK, i. 300 f., A. 1). The main difliculty 
with it is its failure to explain how Irenæus, Hippolytus, and the other 
Western writers, who did not like the Alexandrians, have Heb. in their 
Canon, and who were in general independent of Alexandria, came to lose 
the greeting. Neither does it explain the rise of the Barnabas tradition, 
which could originate only when and where the letter was received as anonym- 
ous without any greeting and without any association with the name of 
Paul. Ifthe alleged original greeting contained the name of Barnabas, the 
desire on the part of the Alexandrians to canonise the letter was no reason 
why they should omit the greeting; since for a time in their Church they 
accepted as canonical the letter which by themselves, and afterwards in 
Christian literature, was attributed to Barnabas (GK, i. 347-350, ii. 159, 
169 f., 948-953). Even if a less distinguished name had stood in the greet- 
ing, it is inconceivable that men who were willing to make Heb. an Epistle 
of Pauls in an underhanded manner, and who were bold enough to set 
aside the greeting that stood in their way, and to insert a closing paragraph 
obscurely referring to Paul, should have lacked the courage and intelligence 
required by their undertaking to replace the original greeting with another 
which met their wishes. 

13. (P. 304.) A parallel is found in the tradition concerning the so-called 
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Second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. For some reason this ancient 
sermon, preached probably in Corinth, became associated with the letter of 
the Roman Church to the Corinthians, which, according to tradition, was 
written by Clement. After the writings became associated, both the address, 
mpos KopivÓ(ovs, and the author's name, KAjpevros, were applied to the second 
writing also. As a result, in the time of Eusebius the Second Epistle of 
Clement (H. E. iii. 38. 4), and in both Greek MSS. and in the Syriac version 
in which these two writings are found, the sermon is called a second letter 
of Clement to the Corinthians. It is due simply to the fact that in the 
MSS. of certain spurious writings of Justin as they were handed down, there 
was added a vov abro), which perhaps was at first supplied only in thought, 
but which is found written in the one existing MS., that the Epistle to Diog- 
netus came to be regarded as a work of Justin's (Otto, Just. opp.? ii. p. xiv). 

14. (P. 304.) The reading deopios, Heb. x. 34, is supported by AD* 67** 
(a marginal reading of the Vindob. Gr. theol. 302, which very often agrees 
with the uncials BM in which Heb. x. is wanting), Coptic, Vulgate, Armenian, 
versions S! S?, Ephr. Lat. trans. 229 (otherwise he would not have omitted this 
sentence, p. 201, in his discussion of the Pauline authorship of Hebrews). 
In favour of the reading Secpois pov are NHLKP (also the scribe who cor- 
rected D, hence also E), most cursives, Clem. Strom. iv. 103 ; Orig. Ex. 
mart. 43 (but without pot); Theodoret in Heb. x. 34 and in Isa. v. 17 
(Schulze, ii. 202, iii. 611) ; Cramer, Cat. vii.241 ; pseudo-Euthalius (Zacagni, 
670). Hofmann, v. 416 f£, is the last writer who vigorously defends the 
latter reading. The reading of Origen and of the Latin text Clarom. (vinculis 
eorum, referring to the ovrws dvaorpejópevo: mentioned in ver. 33) would 
seem to indicate that first Oecuíos was changed to Seopois in a purely 
mechanical way, and the attempt was made later to make this reading clear 
by the addition of pod or avrà». The latter word was inserted from the 
text, without thought of supporting any theory of the letter's origin, but the 
former word is suspiciously connected with the tradition of its Pauline 
authorship. Where this tradition prevailed the reading was accepted ; it 
may also have helped to confirm and to give currency to the tradition, if the 
reading was in existence before Clement’s time; the pseudo-Euthalius, 
op. cit., uses this text as proof of the Pauline authorship of Heb. 


§ 46. THE LITERARY FORM AND THE HISTORICAL 
PRESUPPOSITIONS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS, 


It is not only the lack of a greeting which makes the 
beginning of Hebrews seem more like an essay than an 
Epistle. In all the writings of the apostolic and post- 
apostolic age, whose epistolary character is indicated at 
once by the greeting, the sentences which follow the 
greeting are very different from those in Heb. i. 1-14. 
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In every case, even where a connected doctrinal exposition 
is intended and presented later in the course of the letter, 
the Epistle begins with personal remarks often very closely 
connected with the greeting. These vary in character, 
consisting sometimes of an expression of the feeling of the 
author toward the readers; sometimes of a remark about 
the occasion of the letter, or the relation between the 
author and the readers; or it may be some request or 
admonition addressed to the readers (n. 1). 

The assumption that Hebrews originally had a greet- 
ing which was later intentionally removed (above, p. 311, 
n. 12), or accidentally lost, does not adequately explain 
the peculiarity of the letter's beginning. If the beginning 
of Hebrews was ever intended to give the impression of 
a letter, much more than an opening greeting must have 
been lost. But in this case it is incomprehensible, and 
without analogy in the early Christian literature, that the 
didactic body of the letter, which has been preserved, 
should begin with a fully-rounded rhetorical sentence, 
which does not permit of logical or stylistic relation to 
something that preceded. Comparison may be made with 
Romans, if Rom. i. 1-15 (or —16« 76 edayyédvov) had been 
lost; or the experiment may be tried of cutting out the 
introductory part of any letter of Paul's which is pre- 
dominantly didactie, to see whether it is possible to obtain 
something comparable to the beginning of Hebrews. The 
assumption that the beginning of Hebrews was intention- 
ally or accidentally mutilated, is just as untenable as the 
supposition that the same thing was done to 1 John, the 
introduction to which seems at first sight to resemble that 
of Hebrews. It will be observed at once, however, that 
while 1 John shows in a more distinct way an epistolary 
character at the beginning than Hebrews, in the further 
course of the letter and in the conclusion it is less so. 
The author of Tfebrews describes his production as a short 
letter (xii. 22, da Bpayéwv éréotetra vpiv). Jle charges 
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the readers to greet their officers and all the Christians 
in their locality, and he eonveys to them the greetings | 
of the Christians from among whom he writes (xiii. 24) | 
He expresses the hope that he may in the near future | 
visit them, or rather return to those among whom he had | 
formerly lived. In this journey he hopes to be accom- ; 
panied by Timothy, who has recently been released from | 
imprisonment, if the latter can reach him in time (xiii. | 
19, 23). But even leaving out of account xin. 18-24, | 
Hebrews is not an essay, but, as the author himself says, | 
an exhortation directed to the heart and conscience (xiii. ) 
22, aderdol, ávéxyea0e Tod Xóyov Tís Tapakdijoews). The | 
longer as well as the shorter theoretical discussions always | 
end in practical exhortations (ii. 1—4, iii. 1—4, 16, v. 11—vi. 

12, x. 19-39, xii. 1-xiii. 17). Nor do these exhortations 

give the impression of being an appended moral. ‘The | 
intensity of their language and the detail with which they | 
are frequently worked out, would seem to indicate that they | | 
express the main purpose of the letter to which even the | 
most artificial and detailed discussions are subordinate. | 
From the first exhortation to the readers in iii. 1 (cf. ii. | 
1—4) on, it becomes more and more evident that E 

is not an essay meant for whoever may chance to read it, | 
but a letter addressed to a group of Christians living at | 

a particular time in a definite locality. It is also apparent | 
that they are living under practically the same conditions 

as before conversion; that they have been and are still | 
exposed to the same inward and external perils; conse- | 
quently that they are a homogeneous and harmonious 
body. Hebrews is really an Epistle in the same sense as 
the letters of Paul to particular Churches, but less than | 
any one of these an Epistle designed for some specific 
occasion. Hebrews is accurately described by what Jude | 
says regarding the didactie writing which he planned, and | 
for which, on account of the pressing need, he temporarily 
substituted a short practical letter (Jude 3; above, p. 242 £). | 
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f the extant writings next to 1 John, Hebrews most 
esembles James in point of style. But both James and 
John omit all direct personal communications, and in- 
icate at once in the salutation the distinction between 
jeir written address to a wide circle of readers and oral 
reaching in a local Church. The author of Hebrews, on 
1e other hand, leaves it to the bearer of his letter to 
dicate to the readers for whom it was intended, that it 
| his word to them, ze. the word of their well-known 
acher. 

Even without entering deeply into the content and 
ae development of the thought of Hebrews, it is possible 
) gather from the letter much that throws light upon the 
haracter of the readers and the author. The N.T. pro- 
lamation of salvation which Jesus Himself, the great 
riginal Apostle, was the first to proclaim (iii. 1, cf. i. 1), 
as brought to the readers and writer alike by those who 
eard the preaching of Jesus, and had been confirmed among 
aem by the accompanying witness of signs and wonders, 
y works of healing, and by manifold manifestations of the 
ispiring spirit (ii. 3f.) The author himself was not a 
ersonal disciple of Jesus, but owed his Christian faith to 
ae preaching of such disciples. The same must also 
ave been true of all his readers. They are represented as 
anding in exactly the same historical relation to Jesus 
nd the apostles as the readers in 2 Pet. i. 16, i. 2; cf. 

4 and Jude 17f. Though the language shows points 
f resemblance to passages like 1 Cor. i. 6, 1 Thess. i. 5, 
difference comes at once to view. It could not be said 
f Churches founded by Paul and his helpers that they 
ceived the gospel—the first announcement of salvation — 
'om those who heard the preaching of Jesus, nor is this 
nywhere said by Paul or by Peter, where he speaks to 
ach persons (1 Pet. i. 12, 23-25, ii. 25), or by John 
l John ii. 7, 24, iii. 11). On the other hand, among the 
eaders there could not have been personal disciples of 
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Jesus; or those who were such must have been so few in /' 
number and so unimportant as to be left out of account. | 
Those disciples of Jesus who had brought the gospel to. 
the readers no longer live among them. “They have either. 
gone elsewhere in the prosecution of their missionary | 
labours, or they are no longer alive. ‘The latter is certainly ! 
true of the men to whom primacy the readers owed their, 
conversion (xiii. 7). In order to emphasise their obligation 
to the leaders, of whom they are to be mindful, these are’ 
described as those who spoke to them the word of God, 
which means simply that they brought the gospel to them 
and were instrumental in their conversion (cf. Phil. i. 14; 
1 Thess. i. 16; Mark iv. 33; Acts iv. 29, viii. 25, xi. 19)] 
When the readers are exhorted further to consider with: 
admiration the end of their life and to imitate their faith, 
it is implied that the missionary preachers died as martyr) | 
The description of these deceased teachers as o: iyoúneidi 
úuðv is justified only if they occupied, at least temporarily, 
an official position in the Church to which the readers 
belonged (above, p. 124, n. 5). The same must have 
been true also of the author. From xii. 18f (cf xi! 
23) it follows that prior to this time the author had lived 
among the readers, and hoped that his return in the near 
future would be a gain to them. Moreover, the general’ 
tone of the letter, and especially such passages as v. 12- 
YLEO Va. One 4f, 12 f., show that he was accustomed to 
teach, and enjoyed a m reputation as a teacher, not! 
only among other Christians, but also among the readers| 
That he was one of their dvdpes yovpevor (Acts xv. 2 
while he lived among them, and that he will resume this 
position, is conclusively proved by the transition (xiii. 17 f. ) 
which he makes from his exhortation that the readers obey 
their leaders and not render their pastoral work difficult, 
to the request for their prayer on his behalf, the avowal 
of his effort to live a blameless life, the expression of his 
hope through the intercession of the readers to be restored, 
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o them, and, finally, the reminder that, while human 
eachers may come and go, Christians have always with 
hem their great Shepherd, Jesus (n. 2). 

The unconditional recognition of the preaching and life 
f the apostles and disciples of Jesus, who brought the 
vord of salvation to them, carries with it a similar recog- 
ution of the original religious life of these Christians. 
This is also expressed directly. The foundation of Chris- 
ian knowledge was rightly laid among them (vi 1f.); 
hey have only to hold fast the confidence of their first 
aith (iii. 14); at present they are in a state of doubt and 
liscontent, and in serious danger of falling away; and 
verything that the author must lament in their condition, 
ind must fear for them, is an indication of the relaxation 
f the religious energy which they had shown earlier and 
jossessed from the beginning (cf. especially xii. 12). Pre- 
viously this energy had manifested itself in various ways. 
its first fruit had been charity toward “ the saints," which 
hey displayed earlier and have not ceased to exercise 
ven now (vi. 10). They must have distinguished them- 
selves in this matter above other Churches, since the author 
pases his confidence that after all his worst fears of their 
inal apostasy will not be realised, on the righteousness of 
x0d which will not permit Him to forget their labour and 
ove in rendering this service to the saints in God’s name. 
The language used plainly indicates that this was not 
mutual aid among the readers themselves, nor the charity 
Xf the well-to-do toward the poor around them, nor even 
charity on the part of the whole body of readers to Chris- 
dans generally outside their circle. It can only mean that 
ihe readers had a prominent part in the great collection 
for the mother Church in Jerusalem which was begun in 
Antioch as early as 44, and had since been carried forward 
by the earnest and repeated efforts of Paul (n. 3). In the 
second place, the faith of the readers had been maintained 
considerably earlier in the face of severe persecution (x. 
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32—34,n. 4) It is an error to conclude, as has been often : 
done, from xn. 4 that this persecution was bloodless ; for | 
the reference in this passage is not to suffering for the sake | 
of the Christian confession (Phil. i. 29 f.), nor, in general, | 
to the struggle for the faith (Jude 3), but to the conflict of : 
the believers with their own sins (cf. Heb. xii. 1; 1 Cor. 
ix. 25f.). This struggle does not, therefore, like that of : 
x. 32, belong to the past, but extends throughout the | 
whole earthly life. At the time when the letter was | 
written the readers had grown weary in this struggle. 
They had not resisted “unto blood" the sin besetting | 
them through manifold temptations, especially those arising 
through the hostility of persons not of their faith, and the : 
necessity of life in the world (Heb. xii. 3, 5-11, ii. 18, iii. 

13, iv. 15) Rather have they yielded to the same. On | 
the other hand, in the great tribulation now long past | 
(x. 32, ávapauvijakeo0e dé Tas mpórepov tjuépas), they stood the | 
test nobly. The fact that nothing is said of the taking of 
life, but only insults and oppressions, imprisonment and | 
confiscation of property, are mentioned, does not justify | 
the assumption that the persecution was a bloodless one. | 
The author is not here giving a chapter of Church history | 
in which the Church of a city or province is represented as | 
a permanent corporate body outliving its individual mem- | 
bers (n. 4), his object rather is to speak to the conscience 

of the Christians to whom he writes, by recalling the | 
courage and willingness to make sacrifices which they once | 
had manifested. Certainly they were not put to death at. 
that time; in which case the author could not write to them. | 
Nevertheless they must have been in great distress, from | 
which they escaped only with their lives. In their suffer- | 
ings they presented to the world and the Church at the | 
time a notable spectacle (eatpefouevor, cf. 1 Cor. iv. 9) | 
Furthermore, when they themselves escaped with life and | 
liberty, they were not ashamed of the fellowship of those | 
who fared worse (cf. 2 Tim. i 8, 16 f£), but visited and | 
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comforted them in prison. When foreibly deprived of 
heir possessions they gladly sacrificed them. <A reference 
o those who had actually suffered as martyrs in the per- 
ecution would have been out of place here, where the 
wuthor’s object is, not to make the sufferings and services 
f the survivors seem small by comparison with those of 
he martyrs, but to represent them as great as possible. 
t is natural to assume that the teachers who laid the 
oundations of the faith among them, whose martyrdom is 
eferred to in xiii. 7 (above, p. 316), lost their lives in the 
ame persecution. In all probability the punpovedere in 
dll. 7 refers to the same event as the àvajuuvr9okeo0e in 
p 32. 

The author's remark, that the readers endured this great 
ribulation after they were enlightened (n. 5), t.e. after 
heir conversion, does not in any sense imply that the 
yersecution took place immediately after their conversion. 
t is only intended to guard against the possible mis- 
inderstanding of the phrase “earlier days," which might 
e made to refer to the time prior to their conversion. 
Whether this remark was occasioned by the peculiar 
haracter of the earlier history of these Christians remains 
o be considered later. It is perfectly clear that the 
withor intends to speak only about what they suffered 
is Christians, though this was at a period considerably 
arlier. What is here indicated incidentally is expressly 
tated in v. 12, namely, that the readers have behind 
hem a long Christian experience. Because of this fact 
me might expect that they would teach Christianity 
o others; but, as a matter of fact, they have grown so 
lull as to seem in need again of instruction in the most 
lementary principles of Christianity. This blame, like the 
raise in x. 32 ff., shows how incorrect it is to suppose that 
Hebrews was addressed to the second generation of a Chris- 
ian Church. In this case it would have been necessary to 
'emind the readers not simply of their original confidence 
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in the faith (iii. 14), of their own earlier days (x. 32), of 
the spirit of sacrifice which they themselves manifested 
at that time, and of the long period that had elapsed 
since they were first instructed in the principles of Chris- 
tianity, but primarily of the faith, sufferings, and ripe 
knowledge of their deceased fathers (cf. 2 Pet. iii. 4) and 
mothers (2 Tim. i. 5). It is self-evident that in the 
interval between the first preaching of the gospel to the | 
readers and the present, other Christians of their circle, as 
well as their apostles (xiii. 7), have died ; but in the main 
the same generation is still living which had heard the gospel 
from the lips of the disciples of Jesus (ii. 3; ef. n. 4). 
Besides these indefinite hints, which indicate the date of 
the Epistle only relatively, there is another, disputed, to be 
sure, which, rightly understood, fixes the time of the com- 
position of the letter absolutely (n. 6). The writer does | 
not quote Ps. xev. 76-11 as scripture in iii. 7—11 to prove 
some statement which precedes or follows, but he puts | 
rather what he himself has to say to the readers into the | 
language of the Psalm. This is indicated by the formula | 
of introduction and the manifestly intentional alteration of | 
the text of the Psalm. Furthermore, the words thus freely | 
quoted from the Psalm are referred to the Holy Spirit by | 
the parenthetical remark, xa8ós Aéye Tò Tvea TO Grytoy, | 
not in order to say incidentally that they are taken from | 
the Holy Scripture,—for this it was customary to use 
simpler formule,—but in order to soften the harshness of | 
the sudden transition from his own words in iii. 9 to those | 
of God, as is also the case in Ps. xev. 9 (cf. x. 15). The | 
warning which the Psalmist once uttered to his own | 
generation, in view of the wanderings in the wilder 
the author utters anew to the Hebrews of his time. Since 
it is only in proportion as they hold fast the Christian | 
hope to the end that Christians have a right to feel them- | 
selves members of the household of God (iii. 6), the readers | 
should not harden their hearts to-day when they hear 
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God's voice, as was the case in the provocation in the day 
of testing in the wilderness, where their fathers saw and 
proved the works of God for forty years. It was because 
this generation, notwithstanding their experience, failed to 
acknowledge His ways that God’s wrath burned against 
chem, and that He swore that they should not enter into 
che rest promised by God to His people. To us it may 
seem that the author is only recalling events from the 
uistory of Israel, just as the Psalmist, whose words he 
ippropriates, did in his time. But if this were the case, it 
s surprising that he adds further exhortations (vv. 12-14) 
without expressly comparing the facts of O.T. history with 
he present, and without a formal application of them to 
ihe conditions of the readers, returning at the close to the 
thought of ver. 6. Not so with the readers who were 
amilar with the author's typological mode of teaching. 
Although here as elsewhere (xiii 13) he clothes his own 
houghts in language borrowed from the description of 
onditions long past, which, taken literally, do not apply 
0 the present, still he is not, like the Psalmist, Speaking 
f that generation which came out of Egypt with Moses, 
jut of tis generation, namely, the generation to which he 
ind his contemporaries belonged. To this evil generation 
f the Jewish people who hardened themselves against the 
jon of God (Matt. xi 16, xii. 39—45, xxiii. 32-38, xxiv. 
34), and who for forty years (from 30-70 A.D.) witnessed 
xod's redeeming work, first in the person of Jesus and 
hen in the preaching of the apostles, accompanied as it 
vas by miracles, and yet failed to acknowledge God's ways, 
xod has sworn in His wrath that they should have no 
art in the rest promised to the people of God. This does 
106 apply to the readers, since they suffered themselves to 
e saved from thas generation through the preaching in 
vhich they believed (Acts ii. 40). But they understood 
erfectly what was meant when the author, using the 


anguage of the Psalmist, called this unbelieving Israel 
VOL. II. 2I 
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their fathers (Heb. iii. 9), instead of employing the prosaic 
expression their “ brothers after the flesh" (Rom. ix. 8), 
or their “brothers and fathers” (Acts vii 2) Those re- 
ferred to are the Jewish people from whom they descended, 
and the decisive acts in which the hatred of the Jewish 
people against the final revelation of God found expression 
were committed by persons no longer living. 

A second allegory (iii. 15-iv. 11) begins with what 
seems to be a purely historical exposition of the passage 
from the Psalm, which previously the author had used to 
express his own thoughts. But this interpretation ends 
by showing how, in its typical significance, the history of 
the wanderings in the wilderness applies also to the present 
and the future (cf. 1 Cor. x. 1-11). The entrance of God's 
people into the Promised Land, from which the unbelieving 
contemporaries of Moses were excluded, was, according to 
the testimony of Ps. xev., still future in David's time. It 
was the same in the author's time. It is not stated in so 
many words that between David's time and the present a 
second redemption of God's people had taken place, —which 
was always considered the counterpart of the deliverance 
from Egypt (above, p. 262, n. 12), and which, like the latter, 
was connected with a promise. Nor is it expressly said 
that in Jesus Christ reappeared a more perfect antitype of 
Moses (Heb. iii. 2 £.), of Jesus, t.e. of Joshua the son of Nun 
(iv. 8), and also of David (vii. 1-17). But both are taken 
for granted as known by the readers, and simply recalled 
by a mere suggestion (iv. 2). It is presupposed throughout 
the whole otis that the readers understood this reference, 


and saw in it an allusion to the fact that as at the time of | 
the wandering in the wilderness, so now in their own time | 


a separation had taken place between the majority of the 


Jewish people hardened by their unbelief and a minority | 


who had believed (iv. 2f.; cf. vi. 18). It is also assumed 


that they understood that, while the Jews who had ae- 
cepted Christ, including the author and his readers (iv. 3, | 
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zi. 18), are on the way toward the realisation of the 
yromise, the wrathful oath of God has been fulfilled upon 
he rebellious majority (especially iii. 19, iv. 6). The fact 
hat such typological and allegorical treatment of the O.T. 
story and the corresponding changing picture of present 
vents does not suit our occidental taste, does not alter 
he fact that it was much employed in the apostolic age 
meal. iv. 21-31; 1 Cor. x. 1-11; 2 Cor. vi. 16-18: 
tom. ix. 14—24, xi. 2-10, especially Jude 5; above, p. 260f.). 
‘rom Heb. m. 7-iv. 11 we conclude that Hebrews was 
vritten after the year 70, and that both author and readers 
vere of Jewish origin. 

The latter statement has been comparatively seldom 
lisputed, but is questioned by some even to-day (n. 7). 
‘he title mpòs 'Egpaíovs does not prove that the readers 
vere native Jews; since, whatever the age of the Epistle, it 
loes not necessarily reflect a yet older tradition, but may 
e due solely to a misunderstanding of the letter itself 
above, p. 295f.). Nor is it absolutely proved by the fact 
hat the author calls the ancient Israelites his own and 
he readers’ fathers (1. 1, iii. 9), nor by the fact that he 
alls the Chureh whom Christ redeemed Abraham's seed 
i. 16; cf. vi. 12-18). The former expression is found 
iso in 1 Cor. x. 1; the latter, in Gal. in. 7—29, iv. 21-31 ; 
vom. iv. 11-18 (cf. vol i. 81) And yet there is a 
ifference between Hebrews and these thoughts of Paul's 
nd such statements as are found in Eph. i. 13, ii. 1-iii. 12 ; 
B 21 fii. 11ff., ii. 8-11; 1 Thess.1. 9; 1 Cor. xi. 2; 
. Pet. ii. 10, iii. 6, iv. 3; for Hebrews does not contain a 
ingle sentence in which it is so much as intimated that the 
eaders became members of God’s people who descended 
rom Abraham, and heirs of the promise given to them 
nd their forefathers, and how they became such. It 
ollows, therefore, that they were the people of God 
hrough birth and training. If iii. 9 has been correctly 
nterpreted, this is true beyond doubt. The difference 
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between the godly of the O.T. and the Christians whom 
the author addresses, or with whom he identifies him- 
self, is throughout only that between Past and Present 
(i. 1, xi 2, 39 f., xii. 23). It is nowhere said in early 
literature intended for Gentile Christians that God spoke 
to them directly through His Son (i. 1; n. 8). Although 


the author states plainly the significance of the work of | 


redemption for all men (ii. 9, 15; cf v. 9, ix. 26-28), still 


he views and discusses it so entirely from the point of | 


view of the pre-Christian Jewish congregation, as almost 
to make it seem that he was limiting the atoning effect of 
the death of Jesus to the sins of Israel (ix. 15, xiii. 12; 


cf. Matt. 1. 21), and the significance of the New Covenant : 


entirely to the people of the Old Covenant (viii. 6—13, x. 
16£) That both the readers and the author belong to 
the Jewish people is proved directly by xiu. 13. After 
showing that the Christians cannot expect any material 
advantages from their acts of worship, because the one 
sacrifice upon whieh their salvation rests is of the nature 
of a sin-offering,—which, according to the law, must be 
burned without the camp,—and, after recalling how this 
idea is in keeping with the history of Jesus’ life, since He 
was crucified outside the gates of Jerusalem,—a criminal 
rejected by His people,—the author adds this exhortation, 


Se EE NES 


* Let us therefore go forth unto Him without the camp, | 


bearing His reproach. For we have not here an abiding 
city, but we seek after the city which is to come” (n. 9). 


— 


That this is figurative language is, of course, apparent; : 


since the camp in which the Israelites dwelt at the time 
of the wanderings in the desert has long since ceased to 
exist. Nor is it possible to supply in its place the city of 
Jerusalem, since in ver. 12, where Jerusalem is meant, the 
author does not name it, and nothing is said of a city. 
On the other hand, there was nothing to hinder him from 


naming the city instead of the camp in ver. 13. Moreover, — 


there was no moral profit in journeying from the Holy City 


| 
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to the place before the gates of the city, particularly since 
it certainly would not lead to Jesus, who was no longer to 
be found before the gates of Jerusalem. What we have 
is therefore a figurative expression in keeping with the 
symbolic language of the entire letter, meaning that the 
readers were to renounce fellowship with the Jewish people 
who had rejected Jesus, to confess the crucified Jesus, and 
to take upon themselves all the ignominy that Jesus met 
at the hands of His countrymen. This demand is essen- 
tially the same as that in Matt. x. 24-39; Luke xiv. 26 f. ; 
John xii 25f.; ef. Gal. vi 14. But in its present form 
it was not applicable to Gentiles. These could be exhorted 
not to be ashamed of Christ and the gospel, or to imitate 
Jesus in bearing injustice (1 Pet. ii. 21 ff), or to follow 
the example of Jewish Christians in enduring the hostility 
of their countrymen (1 Thess. ii. 14f.). But where they 
are urged to renounce race affiliations, it is in the form, 
* Come forth from Babylon” (2 Cor. vi. 17; ef. Isa. lii. 11, 
xlvii. 20; Rev. xviii. 4; Jer. li. 6). The summons, on 
the other hand, to go forth without the camp of Israel, 
presupposes that those exhorted have always dwelt there. 
It has been maintained that the Gentile origin of the 
readers is proved by the fact that their conversion in 
time past to the Christian faith is described as a turning 
from dead works, and as faith in God (vi. 1; n. 7) With 
reference to the second characterisation, it is not to be 
overlooked, in the first place, that the author elsewhere 
lescribes the same experience as believing in the gospel 
which they had heard (iv. 2 f. ; cf ii. 3), as a fleeing for 
refuge (vi. 18), as receiving the knowledge of the truth 
X. 26), as a coming to the heavenly Jerusalem and to the 
blood of Jesus by which they were sanctified (xii. 22-24, 
x. 29). Furthermore, in the experience of the Israelites the 
‘ime came, in connection with the gospel, when faith took 
he place of the law (Gal. iii. 23-25), which up to this time 
aadd dominated their religious life. This is faith in the 
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ordinary sense, which is, primarily, faith in God (Mark 
xi. 22; John xiv. 1). So deeply had the emphasis which 
Jesus laid upon faith as the saving power impressed itself 
upon the Jewish Christians, that it gave rise to a false 
application of this truth which was opposed by James 
(ii. 14; vol. i. p. 126). It cannot be proved that épya vexpa 
—an expression occurring nowhere in the Bible except in 
Heb. vi. 1, ix. 14—means sinful conduct of every kind, in 
particular the sins of heathen life or even idolatry (n. 10). 
Universally, the opposite of dead is not pious or good, 
but living. Only those works are living which are ani- 
mated by faith and done under the influence of the life- 
giving Spirit. On the other hand, everything is dead, 
even the conduct which outwardly has the appearance of 
being pious, which lacks spirit and faith, and is therefore 
vain (cf. Jas. i. 26, uáraws; Matt. xv. 9, warnv). The 
author, who universally represents the O.T. cultus as of 
divine establishment, although incomplete, cannot any 
more than Paul or Jesus treat the conscientious observance 
of the law as dead works, from which it was necessary 
to turn to God (vi. 1) and to be cleansed by the blood of 
Jesus (ix. 14). But he could speak in this way of conduct 
in accordance with the forms of legal piety, void of faith 
and without spiritual power. Those common human sins 
of which Jews and Gentiles alike must repent, and from 
which they must have their consciences cleansed, are mani- 
festly not excluded. But it was only among the Jews that 
these sins had become connected with the observance of a 
formal religion of such a character that the renunciation 
of sin could be called a renunciation of dead works (ef. 
Rom. vii. 4-6). 

In contrast to these dead works are those acts of 
worship (ix. 14)—for this is the meaning of Aarpeía and 
Aatpevew in Hebrews (vii. 5, ix. 1, 6, 9, x. 2), as every- 
where else in the N.T. (1 John xvi. 2; Luke ii. 37; Rom. 


i. 9, 25, ix. 4, xii. 1)—-which the Christians must render to | 
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the living God throughout their whole life. This worship 
of the Christians is based upon the high-priestly work of 
Christ performed once for all, and consists in constant 
prayer and thanksgiving, in works of mercy, and, generally, 
in a life well-pleasing to God, bearing testimony of the 
gratitude for grace experienced (xii. 28, xiii. 15 f.). The 
work of Christ is everywhere contrasted with the sacri- 
fieial system of the O.T. and the whole Mosaie ceremonial 
law, being represented as a living service whieh was per- 
formed through the Spirit (vii. 16, 25, ix. 14, x. 20), 
which satisfies the deepest needs of heart and conscience, 
and which truly corresponds to the relations existing 
between men and God. While, on the one hand, in the 
same way true Christian conduct is described in figures 
borrowed from the Mosaic sacrificial system (xii. 28, 
xiii. 10, 15 £.), on the other it is represented as being the 
only form of religious service (ix. 14) in keeping with 
faith in the living God and membership in the common- 
wealth of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem (xii. 22). 
By the use of similar figures Paul also describes the 
Christian life to the Jewish Christians of Rome as a 
spiritual service, the offering of a living sacrifice (Rom. 
xi. 1; cf. Phil ii. 3) Jesus condemned the legalistic 
piety of His fellow-countrymen as impious hypocrisy, and 
compared those who devoted themselves to this life to 
whited sepulchres, and, in contrast to the ceremonialism of 
the temple in Jerusalem or of Gerizim, He demanded a 
spiritual worship in keeping with the spiritual nature of 
God (Matt. xv. 7 fL, xxii. 27; John iv. 20-24). In the 
same way Paul bids the Jewish Christians in Rome to 
consider that, while under the letter of the law, they 
brought forth fruit unto death, and reminds them that it 
was only through their conversion, new birth, and baptism 
that they were enabled to render a true and living service 
to God (Rom. vii. 6, vi. 11, 17) Now it was just as 
possible for the author of Hebrews as it was for Jesus and 
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Paul to contrast the dead works in which the readers 
lived before conversion, while under the law, with the 
service consisting of spiritual sacrifices, which it is their 
duty as Christians now to render to the living God. In 


both these cases the characterisation is applicable only to 


those who were Jews by birth. 

The Jewish character of the readers is also apparent 
from the contents of the entire letter, in so far as the 
epistle is designed to save the readers from deserting their 
Christian confession. Apostasy from Christianity is a 
personal matter, and it does not need to be said that it is 
for individuals that the author is always primarily con- 
cerned. (This explains the use of ris in ni. 12, iv. 1, 11, 
xii. 15, 16.) These the others are not to leave to their 
fate, but they are to guard them from apostasy by ex- 
hortation and good example (x. 24 f., xii. 13, 15; n. 11), 
in order that the evil may not increase (xii. 15). But it 
already had such a hold upon the entire Christian com- 
munity that the writer warns all the readers most earnestly 
against open and complete apostasy from the hving God 
and from their Christian confession (ii. 3, iii. 7-iv. 2, vi. 
4-8, x. 26-31, 35-39, xii. 17, 25), with frequent reference 
to the judgment of destruction that will inevitably follow 
such a course. The same condition of things also makes 
him lament their spiritual dulness (v. 11—vi. 2) and their 
religious and moral apathy (xii 3-13), and leads him 
constantly to exhort them to hold fast their Christian 
confession (iii. 1, iv. 14, x. 23) They are especially 
exhorted to hold fast their hope in the certain though 
delayed fulfilment of the promises of God made to His 
people (ii. 6, 14, iv. 1-10, vi. 11-20, x. 35-39, xi. 40, 
xi. 26-28). There is scarcely a word of recognition of 
what was good in their conduet at the time (vi. 10, «ai 
Siaxovodytes) to soften the severity of this judgment. They 
all lack that ideal power of faith which is illustrated by a 
long series of witnesses from the O.T. and by the perfect 
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example of Jesus (xi 1-xii. 3), ue. a faith the essential 
quality of which is patient waiting for hoped-for blessings, 
ind which finds in itself sufficient proof of invisible real- 
ities (xi 1) It is for this reason that they find it so 
hard to bear the adversities arising from their Christian 
confession (xii. 4—11, xiii. 13; above, pp. 314 f, 324), so 
insignificant in comparison with what they endured in an 
oarleer persecution (x. 32). This explains why, like their 
fathers in the wilderness, they make regretful comparisons 
between what they have lost and gained by the acceptance 
of the gospel (iv. 1; ef. iii. 7—iv. 10). In their disappoint- 
ment they are on the point of giving up, as did Esau for 
| mess of pottage, their birthright which belonged to them 
is Christians (xii. 23) for a mere temporary improvement 
n the conditions of their life (xii 16). They are about 
ready to treat, what for the Christians must always be most 
sacred, the Son of God and His atoning blood as a common 
ching, and thereby to make themselves guilty of the sin 
X the murderers of Jesus (vi. 6, x. 29). They have not 
yet reached this extreme, but the dissatisfaction with which 
hey have necessarily been seized, as their faith in the 
anseen blessings and the hope of future blessings has grown 
less and less, has come to affect their belief in the Redeemer 
Himself (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 19). They found it impossible 
permanently to regard Jesus, who died a common and 
ignominious death and then disappeared from the world, 
and whose promises have remained so long unfulfilled, 
ther as God's final and complete revelation, or as the 
Saviour from sin and death, or as the head of an eternal 
kingdom. It is necessary to show them that Jesus per- 
fectly fulfils for them all these three functions, if only thev 
hold fast their faith and profession. The Son of God 
through whom God spoke His final word to them is the 
true apostle of God; since He surpasses in dignity, not 
only all the prophets from Moses on, but even the angels 
through whom the law was given (i. lii. 4; cf. iii. 1-6, 
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xii. 18-29). In order to cleanse the seed of Abraham and 
through them the entire race from sin, to save them from 
death and sustain them in all their weaknesses, He must 
enter fully into fellowship with human life, temptation, 
and mortality (ii. 5-18; cf. iv. 15 £). It was necessary 
at the close of such a human life, subject to temptation 
and weakness, for Him to offer His hfe to God, taking 
the place both of priest and sacrifice, and with His own 
blood to enter the Holy Place in the heavens, in order 
perfectly to perform the service which the high priest by 
his official acts had only incompletely foreshadowed, and 
in order, at the same time, to fulfil the promise of a priestly 
kingship and a royal priesthood (iv. 14-x. 18). From the 
material out of which these thoughts are developed, it is 
plain that the readers not only knew the law (Rom. vii. 1; 
vol. i. 374 f), but that they were accustomed to measure 
everything of the nature of a Divine act or institution by 
the standard of the O.T., especially of the O.T. law. This 
also proves that they were Jews by birth. 

The danger against which the writer endeavours to 
guard the readers is not a possible falling back into their 
pre-Christian state, z.e. into a legalistic Judaism, or a 
Judaism in which the coming of the Messiah was expected. 
This idea is precluded by the elaborately developed com- 
parison with the Israelites who wandered in the desert 
(iii. 7-1v. 10), and the short but impressive allusion to Esau 
(xii. 16), and the expressions used to describe the threatened 
apostasy. It would be an apostasy from the living God, 
brought about by the deceitfulness of sin, consisting in a 
state of unbelief (ii. 12f, x. 26); a falling of such as are 
now standing (vi. 6); a cowardly abandoning of all hope 
in the fulfilment of the Divine promise (x. 35-39 ; cf. iv. 9, 
vi. 12-20); a renunciation of the sacrifice which alone 
has atoning power, without hope and prospect of another 
(x. 26f.); a reviling and crucifying of the Son of God 
without hope of a better king (vi. 6, x. 29). If in spite 
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of all this they still clung to their Jewish institutions, of 
which we cannot think apart from religion, what they 
possessed would be only a shadow of Judaism, a Judaism 
like that of Caiaphas and his companions (John xix. 15). 
It is not a false belief, but unbelief, into which they are 
in danger of sinking. All this makes it clear that the 
readers have not been misled, or are not in danger of 
being misled, by some false gospel, and by teachers of 
such a gospel. If this were the case we should certainly 
have a clear reference to such a danger, such as we find 
throughout Paul's letters, and also in 2 Peter and Jude. 
It is not until toward the end of the letter, when the 
main discussion gives place to exhortations, the substance 
of which would be appropriate in a letter to any Christians 
whatsoever (xiii. 1-8), that we find this warning: “ Be not 
carried away by diverse and strange teachings, missing 
your goal; for it is good that the heart be established " 
(n. 12). In expressing this thought the author suggests 
that this takes place by grace. Then follows the rejection 
of the erroneous view that steadfastness of heart is secured 
by the use of certain foods, from which, nevertheless, those 
accepting this doctrine have reaped no profit. This is all 
the data we have for determining what sort of doctrines 
are referred to. It is impossible to derive further material 
for determining the character of these teachings, or the 
specific teaching mentioned by way of example from the 
following section (xiii. 10—16 ; n. 9), which is both gram- 
matically and logically independent. As contrasted with 
the self-consistent word of God which their deceased 
apostles had brought to the readers, and the word of the 
one immortal Master Teacher, who still abides with them 
(xiii. 7 f£), these teachings are a motley assortment, and 
foreign to the nature of the Christian Church. This could 
not very well be said, especially to Jewish Christians, of the 
regulations of the Mosaic law, e.g. of the Mosaic prohibi- 
tions of the use of certain foods. Nor is it very prohable 
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that abstinence from these would be said to establish the 
heart. Still less does the description suit the religious 
meals, such as the Passover meal, or the sacrificial meals 
following the peace-offerings. Taking part in the sacrificial 
ceremonies, against which it would certainly have been 
necessary to warn the readers, could not be called a ep- 
mareîv év Bpopaouv, as has been claimed in the light of ix. 10. 
The language indicates rather a prescribed manner of life 
(n. 12). Now we know that Jewish Christians in Rome 
regarded abstinence from meat and wine as a means of 
imparting steadfastness to the Christian, and keeping him 
from falling (Rom. xiv. 4; cf. xiv. 13, 20, 21, xvi. 25m 
vol i. p. 365f.). In Colossz also such rules were recom- 
mended as indispensable means of sanctification where 
men lived in a heathen environment (Col. ii. 8-23 ; vol i. 
p. 463 f.) Paul also characterises such abstinence as 
incapable of accomplishing this end, and as generally 
unprofitable (1 Tim. iv. 1-8; Tit. i 15f), while he 
describes the recommendation of such abstinence as foolish 
human commandments and laws (Col. i. 6-8, 20-22). 
The description of such a manner of life by the positive 
expression èv Bpwpacw  cvepvrareiv, which to some has 
seemed peculiar, has a parallel in Paul's statement to the 
effect that asceties in Rome are vegetarians (Rom. xiv. 2), 
in his holding up before them and their opponents the 
truth that eating and drinking do not constitute the 
essence of the kingdom of God (xiv. 17), and his warning 
to both not to injure a brother for the sake of food (Rom. 
xiv. 15, 20). Both the one who from principle abstained 
from certain foods and the one who used all without ques- 
tion (1 Cor. viii. 8) moved in the sphere of the Bpopara. 
It is evident, therefore, that an ascetie teaching of the 
character represented by Jewish Christians and Jewish 
Christian teachers in Rome, Colossee, Ephesus, and the 
island of Crete had made its appearance also among these 
Hebrews. With this conclusion agrees the exhortation 
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(xiii. 4) timos 6 ydpos v maow, which does not mean that 
those in the married state are to regard it as holy,—this is 
not considered until the following sentence,—but that all, 
especially those who are unmarried and are inclined to 
despise marriage, are to honour this state. There were, 
therefore, those among the Hebrews who from principle 
despised the married life, and consequently all relations 
between the sexes. 

With the assumption that the readers of Hebrews are 
to be sought for in Jerusalem has always been connected 
the idea that they took part in the temple worship after 
as well as before their conversion, and that the author is 
endeavouring to separate them from it, or, if they were on 
the point of resuming it after having broken it off, to 
warn them against it. So deeply rooted was this idea, 
that there were scholars who believed that the readers, who 
were to be found in Alexandria, assumed a similar relation 
to the schismatic worship in the temple at Leontopolis 
(n. 13). With reference to the Christians in Jerusalem, 
we know that from the beginning until their flight from 
Jerusalem shortly before the destruction of the temple, 
under the leadership of their apostles and of James, they 
continued to participate in the temple worship, and gener- 
ally to observe the forms of the Jewish law. But if, in 
the opinion of the author, this constituted a forty years’ 
resistance of the will of God revealed through Jesus, he 
could not have praised the beginning of their faith and 
their earlier Christian life (iii. 14, vi. 10, x. 32 ff). Nor 
could he have represented the teachers and leaders who 
left the impression of their personality upon them (xiii. 7, 
ii 3) as models of faith, but must have pictured them 
as warning examples of that stubborn self-will which 
clings to dead works and brings punishment upon itself. 
Naturally, on this hypothesis there could be no question 
of an actual or possible relapse of the readers into Jewish 
worship,—of which, to be sure, there is not the slightest 
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hint in the whole letter,—because the Christians in Jeru- 
salem had never ceased to take part in the temple services. 
The author is not dealing at all with the question as to 
how the Christian confession was to be combined with 
temple worship, and how, generally, life under the law is 
to be judged,—a question which every Christian before 
the destruction of Jerusalem had to meet, because of the 
existence of the Church there. If that had been his pur- 
pose, consistency with the theories developed by him 
would seem to demand that he condemn the whole atti- 
tude of the mother Church; and yet, in view of the 
position which Paul took toward the Church in Palestine, 
this would appear to be historically impossible. Nor 
during the first decades after the destruction could it be 
forgotten that until recently thousands of the Jewish 
Christians in Palestine had been zealous for the law (Acts 
xxi 20), or were still so. If the author believed that this 
was no longer right, he must, in the first place, have 
demanded expressly that the readers cease from all observ- 
ance of the law, now that worship according to the law 
was made impossible by the destruction of the temple. 
But he does not refer to this fact, of so much importance 
in determining the attitude of the Palestinian Jewish 
Christians toward the law, nor does he make any such 
demand of them, not even in xiii 13 (above, p. 324). 
In the second place, if he did not wish to condemn the 
legalism of the mother Church and of the apostles, which 
he would have the readers give up, he must have excused 
it, either on the ground that it was a weakness, pardon- 
able in their time, or a peculiarity for which there were 
good reasons. In the third place, it would have been 
necessary for him to state that what was accepted as right 
by the entire Church prior to 70, and what was practised 
by an important part of the same, was now no longer to 
be recognised, and for the change of attitude he must have 
given reasons, The fact that none of these things are 
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found in Hebrews, and that none of these questions 
entered the authors mind, proves that he did not have 
the mother Chureh in view, and that he is writing to 
Christians who prior to conversion had no connection with 
the Jewish saerificial worship. Throughout the letter we 
find him speaking, not of a temple or system of worship 
existing in his time at Jerusalem or Leontopolis, but of 
the tabernacle and the worship appointed for it in the 
Pentateuch. It is by this that he and his readers are to 
measure the service of Christ. Once he speaks of that 
system of worship, and the whole institution of which it 
was a part, as a thing of the past which was already ended 
by Jeremiah's time (viii. 7-ix. 10); but, as a rule, he uses 
the present tense, which in a theoretical discussion is most 
natural (n. 13). To conclude from this that the system 
of worship, mutatis mutandis, still existed, would be as 
wrong as to infer from xii. 11, 13 that when Hebrews 
was written the Jewish people did not dwell in towns and 
villages, but in tents. Here, however, we touch questions 
Which cannot be answered from Hebrews alone. 

1. (P. 313.) Paul, as well as Peter in 1 Pet. i. 3, begins his letters to the 
Churches regularly with an expression of thanks to God on behalf of the 
readers immediately after the opening greeting. An exception to his habit 
is afforded by Gal, where he uses an expression of indignation at what is 
happening among the readers. "The expression of thanks in 2 Tim. i. 3 and 
Philem. 4 passes immediately into a description of his mood toward the 
recipients and an exhortation to them. Paul begins with similar expressions 
of feeling and of exhortation, but without any expression of thanks, in 
1 Tim. i. 3; Tit. i. 5. In Jas. i. 2 and in 2 Pet. i. 3-5 ff.—in the latter 
without making any grammatical separation—there is in close connection 
with the greeting, a transition to an exhortation of the readers (vol. i. 146, 
n. 1; above, p. 220, n. 10). Jude 3; 2John 4; 3 John 3 (for the greeting is 
not completed till ver. 2); Clem. 1 Cor. i.; Philem. 1; Ep. Smyrn. de mart. 
Polyc. i., and all the letters of Ignatius, are begun with a statement of the 
circumstances which led to the writing of the letter. The Epistle of Barnabas, 
also, which begins by prefacing “All hail!” a form of greeting absolutely 
divergent from what is customary, follows it by an address to the readers, 
and an expression of the feeling of the author toward them. 

2, (P. 317.) Even without the xai before pôv, xiii. 18, attested by D* 


and its Latin translation and by Clirysostom, there arises the impression 
which is repeated above, p. 316 f, The sudden transition from the plural of the 
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first person, xiii. 18 (cf. ii. 5, v. 11, vi. 9, 11)—elsewhere a common expression 
of the author’s—to the singular, xiii. 19 (cf. xi. 32, xiii. 22 f.), must have been 
caused by the fact that from ver. 17 on he considers himself to be one of 
those who watch over the spiritual welfare of the readers, —often with sighing, 
—and so, for that reason alone, he keeps the plural; but he also finds the 
“I” more natural, where he comes to speak of his outward circumstances and 
of his impending journey. Just as in xiii. 8 the eternally living and un- 
changeable Christ is presented as the immortal teacher in contrast to the 
preachers who pass away, so the Jesus who has been raised to heaven from 
the world of the dead is contrasted with the earthly readers and ministers 
who come and go, as the great Shepherd of the sheep, xiii. 20 (cf. 1 Pet. ii. 25, 

v. 4; John x. 11-18), ze. as the ever-present regent and minister of His 
whole Church on earth. The author was and is still to a certain extent one 

of these. 

3. (P. 317.) With vi. 10, &.akovzsavres rois áyíows kai Oiakovobvres, cf, 
the expressions used with reference to the collections for the Jerusalem con- 
gregation, 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 1, rjs Quakovías rijs eis rots dytous; ix. 12 (cf. also 
ver. 13), 7 Staxovia rns Aecrovpyías ravrgs . . . Ta VoTepnpara ràv áyíov ; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1, ris Aoyías THs eis rovs dyiovs, evidently also xvi. 15, eis dtaxoviay rois 
dylos éra£av éavrovs; furthermore, Rom. xv. 26, koweovíav rid mowjcacÓat | 
els Tovs mr@yous TOY dyiwy Tov £v 'lepovcaAgu ; xv. 31, 9 Staxovia pov 5 es | 
‘TepovoaAnp evrpdadetos rois dyiows, perhaps also Rom. xii. 13, rats ypetas ràv 
dyíov kowcevo)vres (on the contrary, not Philem. vv. 5-7; vol. i. p. 455, n. 2); 
also Acts xi. 20 f., xii. 25, xxiv. 17 ; Gal. ii. 10; vol. i. p.310f. According to 
the usage well attested here, of dys, even without any geographical refer- i 
ence, signifies the Christian community of the “ Holy City” (Matt. iv. 5, 
xxvii 53; Rev. xi 2, xxi. 2, 10, xxii. 19), without the words necessarily 
having ceased to signify the Christians generally in distinction from the non- 
Christians (1 Cor. vi. 1 f.; Col. i. 12; Jude 3; Rev. xiii. 7), especially with 
záyTes (Eph. i. 15, iii. 18, vi. 18; 1 Cor. xiv. 33). This attribute would also 
not be wanting in Heb. vi. 10, if, in contrast to the mutual support of those : 
addressed, the extension of their practical love to the whole of Christendom .. 
was to be praised; cf. 1 Thess. iii. 12f.; Col. i. 5; Philem. 5. The dyo | 
without an article in 1 Tim. v. 10 is not a parallel case. 3 

4. (Pp. 318, 320.) Clemens Romanus, circa 96, includes in the address to his ' 
readers the Corinthians of the years 52-57 with the members of the “old ` 
Church of the Corinthians” of that time (1 Cor. xlvii., ef. chap. i.); similarly |: 
also Polycarp, circa 110, includes the Philippian Christians of his time with | 
those of the time of Paul (Polyc. Phil. xi. 3; cf. Forsch. iv. 251 ff.); while at | i 
the same time he very clearly distinguishes “the men of that time” from the |: 
people of the present. In this respect there is nothing to be compared with | ; 
the expression of Heb., save the way in which Paul, without taking account | 
of single deaths and new conversions, identifies the Christians who were ' | 
converted by him at the founding of a congregation with the members of | 
the same congregation at the time of writing the letter (1 Cor. ii. 1-5, iv. 15; | 

{ " 
f 


2 Cor. i. 19; Phil. iv. 10-16). 

5. (P. 319.) Heb. x. 32-34. On the text of ver. 34 see above, p. 312, 
n. 14. Aside from the false Secpois pov instead of Seoyíor the text is given | | 
by Clemens Alexandrinus exactly as by the modern textual critics. Accord- | ù 
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ing to vi. 4 (cf. Eph. iii. 9 ; Just. Dial. exxii., twice ; especially of baptism 
Qwrwpós and dhariferOa, Apol. i. 61), dwri(Oévres signifies conversion to 
Christianity. But inasmuch as no dipre (1 Thess, iii. 6; Matt. ix. 18; cf. 
1 Pet. ii. 2) or mpoa$áros (Acts xviii. 2) accompanies it, it cannot have also 
the meaning of vedpuror (1 Tim. iii. 6) or vim ev Xpwró (1 Cor. iii. 1). 

6. (P. 320.) For the exegesis of Heb. iii. 7-19, very little can be re- 
marked here: (1) The stylistic ability of the writer forbids the hypothesis 
that the clause beginning with 86 is not to be continued until ver. 12, so that 
all that is between would be a parenthesis, or that the elause introduced by 
ôv has been left out altogether. The parenthetic insertion is limited to 
the words ka8ís Aéye TO mveðpa rò dywv, beyond which, just as with a 
parenthetical ka8ós yéypamra, John vii. 38, Rom. iii. 4, xv. 3, 21, 1 Cor. 
i. 21, ii. 9, the statement before begun—in this instance the statement begun 
by the author with àió—is resumed. The situation here is not essentially 
different from that in passages where a xaOas yéyparraı and similar expres- 
sions without a following citation are joined on to the statement proper 
(Rom. ii. 24 ; John 1. 23), or, where the author does not say at all that he is 
employing words from other writings, 1 Pet. i. 24, ii. 7, iii. 10-12; Rom. 
x. 6-8. (2) For this reason the author, contrary to his eustom of using 
formal quotations, reproduces the O.T. text with conscious freedom. Without 
alluding to what is doubtful, he has, by the insertion of a &d, given the 
chronological reference to what precedes; furthermore, by changing ékeívg 
after rj yeved to ravrn, he has shown that he means not the Israelites of the 
Mosaic age, but a generation of the Jewish people much nearer him and his 
readers. The former change seems so much the more intentional from the 
fact that the author, in explaining the words of the psalm according to their 
original historical sense, restores also the original connection of the words 
(mpocayOicev reaoepákovra érn, iii. 17). (3) If we recognise, e.g. with Bleek, 
Heb. ii. 426 ff., 440 ; Delitzsch, Komm. 119f.; Grimm, ZfW Th, 1870, S. 31, that 
the author refers to the forty years since the death of Jesus, which Hofmann, 
v. 167, has called a venturesome exegesis, we must not conclude that the 
letter was written circa 70, and that the readers have had opportunity for 
forty years to contemplate the works of the N.T. redemption. The latter is 
impossible, because this is said not of the readers, but of their forefathers, i.e. 
of the Jewish people; the former, because the end of the forty years and the 
visible realisation of the Divine oath against the unbelieving, which was 
manifested in the destruction of Jerusalem, must have been behind the 
author, if he is supposed to have spoken in this sense, or in this double sense, 
of the forty years and of the exclusion of the unbelieving Jews on account of 
their forty years of unbelief, from the Sabbath rest of the people of God, It 
is unlikely that, among other notions of the old rabbis, the idea of a forty 
years’ duration of the days of the Messiah, depending in part on Ps. xev. 10 
(Bleek, ii. 439 ; Delitzsch, 119 ; Weber, Jiid. Theol., § 82) should have been in 
the mind of the author; for the “ days of the Son of Man” (Luke xvii. 22, ef. 
Heb. v. 7) were terminated for him, on the one hand, by the death of Jesus ; 
on the other hand, they were still in the future, and in yet another sense 
endless (xiii. 8). But the utilisation of the forty years of Heb. iii. 9 for the 
chronology seems to the present writer to be much better justified by the 
character of Heb. as a whole and especially by the character of this section, 
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than when it is concluded from Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet, Act 1. 
Scene 3, “’Tis since the earthquake now eleven years,” that this drama was 
written in the year 1591. 

7. (Pp. 323, 325.) “Epist. vulgo ad Hebreos inscriptam non ad Hebreos, 
sed ad Christianos genere gentiles et quidem ad Ephesios datam esse demon- 
strare conatur," E. M. Roeth, 1836. This thesis is maintained with character- 
istically confused and extravagant rabbinical learning, and with a profusion 
of new interpretations of N.T. passages (sixty-three of which are enumerated 
in a special index, S. 265f.); cf. below, n. 10. Roeth, p. 256 f., was led to 
think of Ephesus by the words Oéarpov, Acts xix. 29, and OearpiCopevor, Heb. 
x. 33. V. Soden (JbfP Th, 1884, S. 435 ff., 627 ff.) also contested the Jewish 
nationality of the readers, and thought that Heb. could be understood as a 
circular letter to the preponderatingly Gentile Christian congregations of 
Italy, including those of Rome (especially S. 647-652). Cf. per contra, 
Grass, Ist der Hb. an Heidenchristen gerichtet? Petersburg, 1892. 

8. (P. 324.) It follows from éAdAgoev uiv év vió (i. 1) that the author 
and the readers, who as individuals have not heard the preaching of Jesus 
(ii. 3), belong to the people of the circumcision, whose servant Jesus was all 
through His ministry ; ef. Rom. xv. 8. God, or Christ, speaks to the heathen 
through the apostles. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 19 f. ; Eph. iii. 7 ; Rom. x. 12-15 ; also 
Clem. 1 Cor. xlii. 1. Christ is in a way the mouth by which God has spoken, 
and the word which He has caused to go forth into the world (Ign. Rom. 
viii. 2; Magn. viii. 2) ; but the Gentile Christians of the old time do not say: 
“Christ has spoken to us." He is to them always the Christ preached, and 
even the idea that He was theapostle sent of God into the world (Heb. iii. 1) 
is noticeably unobtrusive. 

9. (Pp.324, 331.) A fundamental condition of the correct exegesis of xiii. 
10-16 is a recognition of the fact that the tabernacle must be of the same im- 
portance as the altar ; in other words, that it is not definitely stated that the 
Jewish priests, or indeed the Jews who cling fast to the Mosaic cultus, had 
no part in the Christian institution of salvation. Inasmuch as Christ is con- 
sidered here not as a priest officiating at the sanctuary (viii. 2), but simply 
as a sacrifice, only those Christians whose altar is concerned can be called 
oi TH eknvi Aarpevovres, t.e. priests who there offer sacrifice (cf. ix. 14, xii. 28, 
xiii. 15f.; Rom. xii. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9; Rev. i. 6, v. 10, viii. 2). They are to 
bear in mind that they, in contrast to the O.T. priests who derived their 
support also from their altar (1 Cor. ix. 13), have no such advantage to 
expect from their cultus ; for the offering, upon which their whole relation 
to God is based, is like that of the Day of Atonement, from which no priest 
and no layman had anything to look for but forgiveness of sins (see above, 
p.324) The expression for the N.T. facts which are brought to mind, and 
for the demand which is based upon them, is borrowed, on the one hand, 
from the gospel story, and, on the other hand, from the Mosaic age and its 


institutions, and, in so far as the latter is the case, is quite as consciously | 


anachronistic as xi. 26 is the opposite. Moses bore the shame of Christ in | 


that he renounced the honourable position among the Egyptians which he 
possessed from earliest childhood, and attached himself to his own people. 
The Hebrews of the present are to take upon themselves the shame of Christ, 


by renouncing their connection with the Jewish people, to whom they belong | 
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by birth, and by their confession of the crucified Christ to take to themselves 
the same hatred and the same abuse which this people had heaped upon 
Jesus (cf. xii. 2f.; Rom. xv. 3). 

10. (P. 326.) In the misinterpretation of Heb. v. 12-vi. 2, Roeth, 218- 
239, has gone the furthest astray. By the Adya rod Geod he understood 
the Messianic, prophecies, while the whole revelation of the Word of God, 
including that of the N.T., is meant (cf. Heb. i. 1, ii. 3, iv. 2, vi. 5, xil 
Rom. iii. 2), and found it inconceivable that those who were Jews by birth 
had first to be instructed in them. Cf. per contra, e.g. Matt. ix. 13, xii. 3-8, 
xxii. 29, 42 f.; Luke xxiv. 96 f., 44 f.; John v. 46, xx. 9; Acts ii. 16-35, iii. 
21-95, vii. 2-53, xiii. 16-39, xvii. 3, xxviii. 22. But, as far as the words épya 
vekpá are concerned, it is well known that the gods of the heathen, not in the 
N.T. to be sure, but elsewhere, are said at times to be dead (Ps. cvi. 28 ; cf. 
exv. 4ff.; Wisd. Sol. xiii. 10; Didache vi. 3); and one is reminded of the 
instances in which God, in contrast to the idols, is called the Living God, 
1 Thess. i. 9 ; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Acts xiv. 15. But He is also so called even where 
the contrast with unbelieving or legalising Judaism obtains or is obvious, 
Matt. xvi. 16; Rom. ix. 24; 2 Cor. iii. 3-11; cf. Matt. xxii. 32; Luke xx. 
38; John vi. 57. In Heb. ix. 14, also, any thought of the Aarpeia àv eioAov 
is far from the intent of the passage, as the whole context shows. On the 
contrary, it is rather the O.T. Aarpeía (ix. 1, 9, 21) that underlies the thought. 
Furthermore, in Heb. xii. 22 the heavenly Jerusalem is called a city of the 
Living God, not in contrast to Babylon or Rome, but to the earthly Jerusalem, 
in which God no more reveals Himself as the Living One. In Heb. iii. 12, 
x. 31, 1 Tim. iii. 15, iv. 10, the contrast with false gods is as impossible as in 
Ps. xlii. 3. Besides, the condition of men who remain in heathendom and in 
heathen sinfulness of life may perhaps be characterised as spiritual death 
(Col. ii. 13; Eph. ii. 1, 5, v. 14); but so also is the condition of the Jews 
who do not yet believe in Jesus (Matt. viii. 92, cf. xxiii. 27; John v. 24, 40, 
viii. 21, 52), and essentially the same is said of Jewish Christians in Rom. vi. 
4-11 as is said of Gentile Christians in Col. ii. I2£. But the former depraved 
life of Christians who had come from a state of heathendom is nowhere 
characterised as a dead or lifeless way of living, but always alluded to in 
other terms, e.g. 1 Cor. vi. 9-11 ; Gal. vi. 16-21 ; Col. ii. 5 ff., v. 3-14 ; 1 Pet. 
i. 14-18, iv. 2-5. 

11. (P. 328.) The p) éykaraXetzovres thy érwrvvayoeyrv éavràv of Heb. 
x. 25 by way of contrast has both before it and after it, on the part of those 
who are still firm in faith, an exhorting and inciting of others who are in 
danger of falling away. It cannot be said, therefore, that in many cases the 
tendency toward falling away had already shown itself in the habit of neglect- 
ing to attend the Christian assembly. The contrast would then have been : 
* Neglect not the assembling of yourselves together, but visit the services 
of the congregation and listen there to words of exhortation.” This habit 
of neglecting attendance upon the gatherings shows itself much more in the 
ease of those who perhaps would be in a position to strengthen the wavering 
and “to heal that which is lame” (xii. 13). Instead of fulfilling this duty 
and of taking the part of the weak (cf. Rom. xv. 11), they abandon the 
assembly to which they belong, and the brethren who meet, there; for their 
action is called éykaraActzew (2 Tim. iv. 10, 16; 2 Cor. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 5), 
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in distinction from xaraħeimew. What they do is from lack of love and 
from ill-feeling toward those with whom they have to associate, and in a 
spirit against which the author himself has to be upon his guard in his 
relations with the readers (cf. v. 11—vi. 9),—a spirit which he holds to he 
possible in the case of their leaders also (xiii. 17). The result of this is that 
the purpose of éavróv after rjv émiwrvvayeynv—8 term which at all events is 
not the equivalent of pôv, or, in the sense of rivés, equal to airéy—is not 
to affirm that those Christians absent themselves from the Chrzstzan meetings, 
while they visit the Jewish synagogues, Those who had departed so far from 
the faith could not be called upon to exhort the others. The contrast to that 
assembly to which the Christians in question belong can lie only in other 
Christian assemblies of the same place ; as to these see below, § 47. Further- 
more, érigvvayoey (2 Macc. ii. 7) means, at any rate, not the place of meeting, 
for which ouvaywyy is the technical expression, nor perhaps the individual 
assembly (or as 2 Thess. ii. 1, the union in a passive sense), for which only 
the plural would be natural, but the assembled congregation (cf. vol. i. p. 94), 
to which éykaraXeizew is most appropriate. 

12. (Pp. 331, 332.) Heb. xiii. 9. Luthers otherwise masterful translation 
fails only in rendering the aorist dpeAj@noav incorrectly. Along with this 
the present zrepurarobvres is, with N*AD*, to be retained—the idea being that 
there are at the present time people of this manner of life, though it has 
already become evident that they do not attain their purpose. In the N.T. 
mepvraréiy is used of the daily manner of life thirty-two times in Paul's 
writings, ten times in the letters of John (ef. Acts xxi. 21)—in fact, always in 
this sense in the N.T.—apart from the passages where it is used in its literal 
meaning. 

13. (Pp. 333, 335.) In regard to the description in the present tense of the 
ceremonial acts prescribed in the Mosaic law, and all that is connected with 
them (Heb. v. 1-4, vii. 5, 8, 20, viii. 3-5, ix. 6-10, 22, x. 1-4, 8, 11, xiii. 11), 
it is to be noticed that (1) the same form of expression is quite commonly found 
in writings which, without any doubt, were written after the year 70. It is 
so in Josephus’ works, where he portrays the Mosaic institutions, Ant. iii. 7. 
1 ff., 9. 1 ff.; indeed, it is so in his apology on behalf of Judaism (Contra Apion. 
ii. 23), where he even speaks in imperative futures and imperatives, as 
though the service of the high priest and the priests wonld continue still in 
time to come. So Clement, 1 Cor. xl. xli. ; Plutarch, Quest. conviv. iv. 6. 2, 
and the Talmud. (2) Pressing the use of the present tense would lead to the 
absurdities that the priests, according to ix. 6 f., still serve in the tabernacle, 
as they are described together with their utensils in ix. 1—5, and that the sin- 
offering of the Day of Atonement is still burut before the tents in the wilder- 
ness (xiii. 11), and that Melchizedek still serves as priest-king (vii. 3). (3) 
Preceding and together with these expressions in the present tense, oceur in 
decisive passages, imperfects and other forms which show that what is 
described as present really belongs to the past (ix. 1 f., ii. 2). (4) From ix. 9, 
where an especially strong proof of the continuance of the temple cultus has 
been found, rather the contrary is to be concluded. Of course, much in this 
connection is yet in debate among commentators. But, according to the 
definite statements of ix. 2 f., 6f., the “ first tabernacle” of ix. 8 can only be 
the Holy Place in contrast to the Holy of Holies, and rà dyia means not 
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(contrary to the usage of ix. 2) the Holy of Holies, the entrance to which was 
by no means unknown or closed (ix. 7), but only the true sanctuary into 
which Jesus was the first to find and open the way (vi. 20, viii. 9, ix. 18, 
x. 19f) The time when the approach to the true sanctuary was not yet 
known, because the Holy Place still existed (ix. 8), is for the author time past, 
because he knows and believes that Jesus has entered into that true sanctuarv, 
that He has opened the way to it, and made it known (ix. 11f,x.19f). He 
calls this, for the Christians, past time 6 xatpós 6 éveotnxas from the stand- 
point of the IToly Spirit, who uses the legal cultus as a means of instruction, 
and in the sense of all the presents in ix. 6-9. This period of the legal cultus 
has its limits at the katipós OiopÜócecos (ix. 10). If, beyond all question, how- 
ever, this epoch has already begun through the high-priestly function of 
Christ, then the xaroós which, from the standpoint of the Holy Spirit who 
taught through Moses (ix. 9) was spoken of as present, has thereby reached its 
close. The Holy Place, or the division of the sanctuary by its separating 
curtain, is no more. To be sure, this is understood primarily in an ideal 
sense, t.e. for the faith of the Christians. But the expression in ver. 8, 
especially the ér. which, according to vv. 10-12, has become for the Chris- 
tians an ovcert, must seem very unnatural to us, if in the author's day a 
temple with that division into a Holy Place and a Holy of Holies, still existed. 
The hypothesis that the readers of Heb. were still connected with the temple 
of Leontopolis which Wieseler, Unters. ii. 81 ff.; Th St Kv, 1867, S. 665 ff., has 
zealously defended, hardly finds a representative to-day. All the presupposi- 
tions upon which it is based are untenable, namely (1) that the readers had 
anything at all to do with any temple cultus; (2) that the author describes, 
or has in mind, a Jewish temple aud cultus, still existing somewhere in his 
day ; (3) that the alleged contradictions between the statements in Heb. re- 
garding the tabernacle and the arrangement of the temple in Jerusalem, 
find their solution in the supposition of a reference to the temple in Leon- 
topolis, concerning whose interior arrangement and cultus we know very 
little (cf. the literature in Schürer, iii. 99 [Eng. trans. II. ii. 287]) ; (4) that 
in Philo, who never mentious this temple, but, on the contrary, looks upon 
the temple at Jerusalem as the only sanctuary of the Jewish people (de Mon. 
ii. 1-8, and in Eus. Prep. ev. vii. 14, 64), there should occur for the same 
reason—that he has in mind the temple in Leontopolis—departures from 
the ordinances of the Pentateuch and from the cultus at Jerusalem similar 
to those in Heb., cf. per contra, PRE? vii. 500 £.; Grimm, ZfW Th, 1870, S. 
51-66, who, however, has misjudged the “literary carelessness” in Heb. vii. 
27, ix. 4f, x. 11; on which cf, below, § 47, n. 14. 


$ 47. READERS, DATE, AND AUTHOR OF THE 
EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


It is so clear from $ 46 that Hebrews was not directed 
to the Church in Jerusalem shortly before or shortly after 
the year 70, that it is only necessary to summarise a 
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number of observations. (1) If Hebrews was written to 
the Church in Jerusalem shortly before or shortly after 
the year 70, the legalism practised by the Jewish Christians 
in Palestine, and particularly the participation of the 
mother Church, its teachers and leaders, in the temple 
worship, would not have been passed over so lightly, 
while at the same time they are so severely condemned, 
t.e. if the letter is supposed to answer the question as to 
how the Christian confession was to be combined with the 
cultus of the Jewish temple, which as a matter of fact it does 
not ask (above, p. 333f.). (2) The very great poverty 
of the mother Church, which necessitated the frequent 
sending of money for its relief by Christian Churches 
abroad, proves that they could not have exercised charity 
to other Churches in the noteworthy way for which they 
are praised in vi. 10. On the other hand, it is clear that 
it was the mother Church which was so largely benefited 
by the charity of the readers of Hebrews (above, p. 337). 
(3) Until it was banished from Jerusalem, the mother 
Church had in its membership not a few persons who 
heard the preaching of Jesus. Consequently the Church 
could not be treated as one which owed its faith to the 
preaching of the disciples of Jesus (i. 4, xiii. 7; above, 
p. 315 £). (4) It could not be said of the Church in 
Jerusalem by way of reproof, that because of its age it 
ought to be capable of instructing others in the knowledge 
of salvation, and was under obligation to do the same, 
since in rich measure the Church had always done so 
(Acts vii. 4, xi. 19 f£). Even after Antioch became an 
independent centre of missionary effort among the Gentiles, 
missionaries continued to go from Jerusalem to Galatia, 
Corinth, and Rome (vol. i. pp. 167 £., 288 f£., 442, 540); and 
Paul, who had reason enough to be dissatisfied with many 
of these wandering teachers, nevertheless regarded the 
Church in Jerusalem as the source of the gospel, to which 
the Gentile Church was under obligation out of grateful 
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love to send back their gifts (Rom. xv. 27 ; ef. per contra, 
1 Cor. xiv. 36). (5) On the supposition that the letter 
is addressed to the Church in Jerusalem, it is necessary to 
assume that the persecution referred to in x. 32 ff. is that 
in which Stephen lost his life, and that in xiu. 7 reference 
is perhaps made to Stephen, James the son of Zebedee, 
and James the brother of the Lord. But how is it 
possible to speak, as in x. 32, of these martyrdoms which 
took place in the years 35, 44, and 66 respectively, and of 
the accompanying sufferings of the Church (cf. Acts viii. 
1-8, xi. 19, xii. 1-4; 1 Thess. ii. 14), as a single persecu- 
tion belonging to the comparatively remote past? If 
Hebrews were directed to the Church which reassembled 
in Jerusalem after the year 70 under Simeon, the cousin 
of James, the temporary banishment of the Church from 
Jerusalem, and the sufferings which the Christians un- 
doubtedly experienced in withdrawing “from the camp” 
of Israel, would be included. But a letter to this Church, 
written before the year 90, as was certainly the case with 
Hebrews (see below), must have taken cognisance of the 
events of the year 70, which affected so deeply the life 
of the Church. 

It would be more plausible to assume that Hebrews 
was addressed to a group of Jewish Christian Churches 
outside of Jerusalem, but in Palestine or the adjoining 
regions, possibly the readers of 2 Peter and of Jude, who 
are partly identical with the readers of James (n. 1). But 
there is no suggestion in these letters of any dispositions 
or propensities existing in this Church from which the 
state of mind among the readers apparent in Hebrews 
could have developed. These Christians were threatened 
only by influences from without coming from Gentile 
Christian circles; and the libertines, who also despised 
prophecy, seem not to have ventured to criticise it directly 
among Jewish Christians (above, p. 279 f.). Moreover, the 
first two reasons given above against the supposition that 
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Hebrews was intended for the mother Church, hold also 
against its having been intended for any other Church in 
Palestine. The poverty, relief of which was laid as an 
obligation upon the liberality of the Gentile Christian 
Churches, could hardly have been confined to the city 
of Jerusalem (Acts xi. 29, moís katoixodow èv tH Iovéala 
adergois), and we have no knowledge that the Jewish 
Christian Churches south of Antioch took part in that 
collection. 

Only when it is assumed that Hebrews is addressed to 
Gentile Christian readers is it possible to suppose that it 
was meant for the Church in Ephesus (above, p. 338, n. 7). 
Others have assumed that it was intended for the Church 
in Antioch (n. 2). But, according to Acts xv. 1, 238, 
Gal. u. 1-14, this Church, even before the council in 
Jerusalem, must have become so thoroughly Gentile in 
character, that the Jewish Christian minority had adopted 
both the morals and the views of the Gentile Christian 
majority. Judging from analogy, the Church in Berea 
(above, p. 305, n. 2), like the other Churches in Macedonia, 
must have been at an early date one of the “ Churches of 
the Gentiles" (Rom. xvi. 4, xv. 26£). For a long time 
more favour was aecorded the suggestion that the readers 
were to be sought in or near Alexandria (n. 3). When, 
however, the additional hypothesis that the readers were 
adherents of the temple at Leontopolis is rejected as being 
inconsistent with the contents of Hebrews (above, pp. 333, 
341), this view has nothing left to support it. Of the 
history of the Egyptian Chureh before the time of 
Pantenus and Clement we know practically nothing. It 
is possible that in the first century it contained larger 
Jewish Christian elements, and that influences from 
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intended ior Jewish Christians in Italy, or more specific- 
ally in Rome, can be said to be probable (n. 5) The 
reasons which support this hypothesis are as follows: 
(1) It is possible if necessary to take the words in xiii. 24, 
doTrabovtar twas ot àmó Tis IraXías, to mean that the author 
was at some point in Italy, and that only Italian Christians 
were about him, from all of whom he sends greeting to 
the readers. However, if this is the case, it is strange 
that he does not designate these Christians either as the 
brethren or saints about him, or as the Church of the place 
where he is staying (1 Pet. v. 13), but instead calls them 
persons from Italy, thus simply indicating their nationality. 
Such an expression would be natural only if, from among 
the Christians who are about him, the author distinguishes 
those from Italy. But this would presuppose that at the 
time both he and they were outside of Italy, and that 
these Christians from Italy were closely related to the 
readers, or that the readers had a special interest for those 
sending greeting because the latter were Italians (cf. Phil. 
iv. 22). This interest is most naturally explained if those 
to whom the greeting was sent were also Italians. They 
are greeted by their countrymen (n. 6) (2) At the 
beginning of the year 58, when Paul wrote to the Romans, 
the Chureh was made up of a large majority of native 
Jews and a small minority of Gentiles, so small that the 
whole Chureh could be uniformly addressed as a Jewish 
Christian Chureh (vol.i. pp. 421-434). When this rela- 
tion between Jews and Gentiles was reversed we do not 
know. But we do know that while Paul was in prison in 
Rome, Jewish Christian missionaries of various kinds were 
at work in the city (Col. iv. 11; Phil. i 14 ff. ; vol. i. pp. 
442, 540), and we may assume that these laboured especi- 
ally for the conversion of their own countrymen. It is 
hardly likely that the large Jewish majority in the Roman 
‘Church was completely reversed before the year 80. It 
thas been conjectured, not without reason, that Clement, 
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the author of the letter of the Romans to the Corinthians 
about the year 96 was a Jew by birth; and this was even 
more probable in the case of Hermas, the contemporaneous 
author of the Shepherd (n. 7). Assuming as proved that 
these two Roman writers were familiar with James, and 
that Paul saw fit to take cognisance of this letter in 
Romans (vol. i. 126 f., 131 £), more than ordinary import- 
ance attaches to the fact that beyond question Clement 
of Rome was familiar with Hebrews, and in all probability 
Hermas also (n. 7) A knowledge of James, which was 
addressed to Christians of Palestine and the neigh- 
bouring regions about the year 50, was brought to 
tome by these Christians, who constituted the nucleus 
of the Roman Church (vol. i. 126, 428 £). The exact 
acquaintance which Clement and Hermas have with 
Hebrews, which was written much later, and which was 
not accepted and circulated in Rome as an Epistle of Paul 
(above, p. 301 f.), is explained naturally only on the sup- 
position that Hebrews was first received by the Roman 
Christians. In the year 58 the Jewish majority of the 
Roman Church clung with fondness to their people, and 
were deeply grieved that the Jewish people, the majority 
of whom persisted in rejecting the gospel, were losing 
ground in Christendom just as they were declining nation- 
ally and politically. They were still open to many Jewish 
prejudices against the gospel. It was possible for the 
feelings which Paul contends against throughout the whole 
of Romans, especially those encountered in Rom. ix. 1-12, 
to subside, but they could also have developed to that 
degree of bitterness which we meet in Hebrews. As early 
as the year 58 there was a party among the Roman 
Christians who regarded abstinence from flesh and wine 
as necessary for steadfastness in the Christian life. We 
encounter exactly the same tendency again in Heb. xiii. 9 
(above, p. 331 f.), while the related movement of which we 
are informed in Col. ii. 8-13 is based upon different ideas. 
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The view here advocated, namely, that Hebrews was in- 
tended for Roman Christians, is also supported by the fact 
that in Romans the Romans (vol. i. p. 427), and in Hebrews 
the Hebrews (above, pp. 328 £., 339, n. 11), were not in any 
way associated in worship with the Jews in their localities. 
It also deserves notice that the use of the word jryoupevor 
(Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24) to designate the heads of the con- 
eregation, which was not common among the Pauline 
Churches, was retained in Rome (above, p. 124, n. 5). 
The use of the expression emiovvaywyy twov (Heb. x. 25) 
to designate the separate assembly of Christians, finds a 
parallel in the words used by the Roman Hermas (Mand. 
Xi. 9), cuvayoyn avdpav Sixaiwv (cf. vol. 1. 94). (3) What 
is suggested in Hebrews with regard to the history of its 
readers suits the Roman Christians. If the gospel was 
brought to Rome for the first time about the year 50 by 
Jewish Christians who came hither from Jerusalem (vol. 1. 
p. 428 £.), if these were followed in the succeeding decade 
by other Christians of the same nationality (Col. iv. 10 f.), 
and if, finally, Peter came to Rome as a missionary 
preacher, there is ample foundation for what is said in 
Heb. ii. 3. The reference in Heb. xii. 7 is primarily to 
Peter, but also to Paul, and perhaps to others of the 
numerous Roman teachers (Col iv. 10£; Phil i 14 ff.) 
with whose end we are not acquainted. The days of severe 
persecution, which after their conversion the ‘“ Hebrews” 
so bravely endured (x. 32-34), are the days of Nero. In 
view of the descriptions of Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44) and of 
Clement (above, pp. 61 f£, 68 £.), and the echoes of this 
persecution in Rev. xvii. 6, xviii. 20, 24, the expression 
used in Hebrews (x. 33, 6earpi£ouevot) is not too strong, nor 
when rightly understood is it too weak (above, p. 318 f.). 
This hypothesis also explains why the writer remarks 
expressly that they endured this persecution after their 
conversion, thereby implying a contrast to other sufferings 
whieh they encountered before their conversion (above, 
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p. 319). Some twelve years before Nero's persecution of 
the Christians, the Jews were driven from Rome by 
Claudius (vol. i. pp. 427 £, 433). Among these the Jews 
who subsequently became Christians, as Aquila, had suffered 
(Acts xviii. 2). Why should we stretch our imaginations in 
order to find a Church to which these allusions in Hebrews 
will apply, when in the events preceding the founding of the 
Roman Church and the history of the Church we can find 
the requisite facts. It is also very easy to understand 
how the members of the oldest Roman Church, because of 
their close relation with the Christian communities in 
Palestine (vol. i p. 428f.), exercised charity toward the 
poor Christians in Palestine without it being necessary for 
Paul to urge them (Rom. xii. 13, cf. xv. 25-32) to do so, 
and so deserved the praise accorded them in Heb. vi. 10. 
(4) If Heb. x. 25 has been correctly interpreted (above, 
p. 339 £), it is necessary to seek the readers in a large 
city where the Christians were wont to assemble in 
several places. Many of the readers are beginning to 
absent themselves from those places of worship which 
they had always been accustomed to attend, not because 
they intended to leave off attending Christian worship, 
and also not because they wished to attend the Jewish 
synagogues instead, but in order that they might visit 
some other Christian assembly in the same city where 
they could find greater edification. The author condemns 
this, because he thinks that those Christians whose religion 
is vital ought rather to stay at their post and strengthen 
and encourage their brothers who are weak in faith, and 
not to withdraw from them in discontent, leaving them to 
their fate in a loveless spirit, in order selfishly to connect 
themselves with another Christian congregation where 
they found more satisfaction. Hebrews was not directed 
to the entire Church of a large city. Were this the 
case, it would be difficult to explain the lack of a greet- 
ing if this were originally a part of the letter (above, 
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p. 312 f.), and also the history of Hebrews in the Church, 
especially the ancient title pos 'Efgpaíovs. According to 
the analogy of all N.T. and post-apostolic language (2 Cor. 
fill; I Thess i. 1; 2 Thess. i 1; Phil. iv. 15: Clem. 
mecor. xlvii. 6; Ign. Eph. vin. 1, xi. 2; Magn. xy.: 
Trall. xiii. ; Philad. xi.), and especially in keeping with 
the external titles of letters, the readers of Hebrews would 
have been described as the inhabitants of their city if they 
had been the only Christians in their locality. The same 
would have been true if these Hebrews had lived scattered 
over a whole country, but had constituted the whole body 
of Christians in the region (cf. Gal. i. 2, iii. 1; 1 Cor. xvi. 
19; 2 Cor. i. 1, viii 1, ix. 2; Rom. xv. 26). The whole 
body of Christians in a province or large city could hardly 
have been so homogeneous as regards their condition of 
faith and their frame of mind as the readers of Hebrews 
are everywhere represented as being, especially in passages 
like v. 12 ff., xii. 4ff% What differences Paul had to take 
into consideration in the Corinthian and Roman Churches! 
Nothing of this appears in Hebrews. That this undeni- 
able fact should be made an argument against the position 
that Hebrews was intended for a part of a Church (Grimm, 
ZfWTh, 1870, S. 33; von Soden, JbfP Th, 1884, S. 439), 
is one of the most incomprehensible things that have been 
said about Hebrews. The Roman Church as a whole must 
have been the principal starting-point for missionary work 
in the West; at the time of Paul's imprisonment there 
were many members of the Church zealously engaged in 
missionary work; in the year 96, in the letter of Clement, 
the Church takes an active part in adjusting the disturbed 
state of affairs in Corinth, with an apology for having 
delayed so long in the matter (Clem. 1 Cor. i. 1); finally, 
in the year 110, Ignatius praises the Church in this 
language (ad Rom. iii.): * You have taught others: but | 
desire that you keep yourself what as a teacher you have 
imparted to your pupils" Sueh a Church as this could 
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hardly at any time be reproved on the ground that its age 
ought to enable it to be a teacher of others (Heb. v. 12). 
The readers of Hebrews were a smaller group of persons 
who had been Christians for a long time, and who con- 
stituted a part of the whole Church of a large city. It 
was a congregation attached to some household. besides 
which there were in the same citv one or several other 
similar household congregations. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the injunction to the readers to greet all their 
officers and all the saints (xii. 24) Since the mávras 
which is used twice cannot be explained here as elsewhere 
to mean that they were to greet all as distinguished from 
certain is or a small group of persons (Gal. i. 28 
1 Core xv, 90.21: 9 Cor » 1: Phi: i ?15-w Tun. sie 
215 Ienstuus, oe xiii. 2; ad Polyc. viii. 2), the contrast 
must be that between the particular and the general, t.e. 
between the readers who are to convey the greeting and 
the whole Church whom they are to greet. Special 
significance attaches to the wavras in xiii. 24, where the 
heads of the Church are mentioned a second time, in view 
of the fact that the leaders of the Church upon whom the 
pastoral care of the readers devolves are called simply 
wrovpevoe in xil. 17 (cf. 1 Thess v. 12; 1 Tim. v. WE 
1 Pet. v. 1). The readers, who constitute a separate èr- 
cvvajo*j (x. 25), perhaps with their own officers (xiii. 17), 
are, nevertheless, a part of the collective Church of the 
great city in which they live. The history of the whole 
Church is their history also (vi. 10, x. 32 ff. xiii. 7 ). and its 
officers are theirs as well. Therefore the creeting is sent to 
all the officers and a// the saints. It is diffieult to find in 
the first century of Church life conditions which correspond 
more pertectlv to these exegetical observations than the 
conditions of the Christians in Rome. Paul in his time 
distinguishes three groups in the Church there. In addi- 
tion to the Church in the house of Aquila to which all 
persons in close relation to Paul belonged (Rom. xvi 
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3-13), there were a second and a third (cf. xvi. 14.15; 
vol. i. p. 430, n. 1). Whether one of these, e.g. the one 
mentioned in xvi 14, is identical with the readers of 
Hebrews, or whether in the interval between Romans and 
Hebrews new groups were formed in the Roman Church. 
we do not know. Neither are we informed as to how the 
separate émicuvaywyat were related to the whole Church. 
But it is not unlikely that Hebrews was directed to a 
group of the Roman Christians consisting entirely of 
Jews (n. 8). 

The terminus ad quem of Hebrews is determined bv 
three facts: (1) the use of the letter by Clement of Rome 
(96 a.D.); (2) the mention of Timothy (xiii. 23); (8) the 
circumstance that the author is dealing with readers who 
in the main belong to the first generation of Christians. 
Timothy, who was born about the vear 25 (above, p. 37). 
may have lived until the end of the century. The char- 
acter of Clement's dependence indicates that. Hebrews was 
written before 90. The terminus ad quem fixed bv the 
third fact varies with the place in which the readers are 
sought. If this place be Rome. where Christians had lived 
since about the vear 50 (vol. i. p. 427), we are compelled 
to date the letter somewhat before 90. On the other 
hand, according to x. 32, a considerable time must have 
elapsed since the persecution of the vear 64. If the pre- 
ceding interpretation of iii. 9 (above. p. 320 ff.) be correct. 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple had certainlv 
already taken place. In writing to Roman Christians, the 
author had even less occasion to refer more definitelv to 
this event than did Jude, who wrote to readers so much 
nearer Jerusalem (n. 9). There was even less occasion 
if the event had taken place a number of vears before. 
In this case also the fall of Jerusalem could make the 
Jewish Christians all the more doubtful about the entire 
Christian hope. It did indeed happen in fulfilment of 
a propheev of Jesus; but where was the fulfilment of 
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the accompanying promise of the second coming of Jesus 
which was so intimately connected in the thought of the 
early Church with the judgment upon Jerusalem? We 
shall not be far wrong if we place the composition of 
Hebrews about the year 80. 

We shall be least successful in determining the origin 
of Hebrews. It is not necessary to refute the idea that 
some unknown person wrote Hebrews with the deceitful 
intention of passing it off as a work of Paul’s (n. 10). 
A writing which has always been anonymous in form 
(above, pp. 304 f., 312 f.) cannot be also pseudonymous. 
The genuineness of the writing is proved fully by the sub- 
ordination of the author’s personality to his subject, by the 
earnestness of his purpose—apparent in every line—to save 
a definite body of readers, distinctive in character, from 
shipwreck, and by an eloquence born out of the depths of 
an inspired soul. Of the two names between which the 
inharmonious tradition of the second century gives us 
choice, those of Paul and Barnabas, the first is certainly to 
be rejected (n. 11). Aside from the fact that Hebrews 
was not written until after 70, £e. several years after 
Paul’s death, he could not have been its author. He 
could not be called one of the Christians who received the 
word of salvation from those who heard the preaching of 
Jesus (ii. 3). It is not a question here of mere external 
knowledge of the gospel history, of which Paul also had 
received the tradition from older Christians where he was 
not familiar with the facts before his conversion, but the 
author is speaking of the Word of God, preached with 
signs and wonders, implanted in the hearts of believing 
hearers, and bringing salvation—the word which Paul 
calls the gospel of God and of Christ (cf. Heb. iv. 2, vi. 5, 
xii. 7) This, however, was not received by Paul from 
men, nor through human teachers (Gal. i. 12), but it had 
enlightened him like a stroke of lightning from heaven. 
The matter is also settled by Origen’s judgment, that the 
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style of Hebrews precludes its Pauline authorship (above, 
p. 809). The fact that we have such a large number of 
Epistles from Paul's hand, covering a period of some fifteen 
years, produced under the most varying conditions and in 
very different states of mind, and on this account showing 
the greatest variety in thought, in form, and in language, 
compels us to afhrm positively that he could not have 
been the author of Hebrews, which in that case must have 
been written before 2 Tim. The author of Hebrews is no 
idors TQ Royo (2 Cor. xi. 6), but a teacher rhetorically 
trained, who, notwithstanding all the earnestness of his 
concern for the salvation of his readers, nevertheless 
makes it a point to put his thoughts into artistic and 
rhythmieal language, as appears from the very first sen- 
tence, i. 1-4 (n. 12). It would be rash to affirm that the 
versatile Paul could not, if occasion demanded, have de- 
veloped the ideas peculiar to Hebrews. But if Paul is the 
author, it is incomprehensible that he should never have 
been led by the development of thought in Hebrews and 
by its contrasts to suggest the thoughts which dominated 
him to the end, namely, that men are justified and saved 
by faith and not by works of the law (cf. among other 
passages, Eph. n. 8f.; Phil ni 9; 1 Tim. i, 12-16; ‘Tit. 
iii. 5-7), and that in Christianity all national differences 
lose their religious significance (cf. among other passages, 
Eo oun 11; 1 Tim. iL 4-7; Fu. ii. 11, n. 4) Further- 
more, it is inconceivable that Paul, who mentions the 
Saviour more than 600 times in his Epistles, either as 
Christ, or Jesus Christ, or our Lord Jesus Christ, or simply 
the Lord,—only very rarely as Jesus (Rom. iii. 26, viii. 11 ; 
oe cor. iv. J0-14, xi 4; Eph 1v. 21; L Thess 1. 10, 
iv. 14; cf. Rom. x. 9; 1 Cor. xu. 3), and never in his last 
letters, Philemon, 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus, —should in 
Hebrews suddenly change his usage and regularly employ 
Bie simple name “Jesus” (ii. 9, 111. 1, vi. 20, vii. 22, x. 19, 
xii 2, 24, xiii. 12, cf. iv. 14)—' Jesus Christ" only three 
VOL. II. 23 
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times (x. 10, xiii. 8, 21)—more rarely simply “ the Lord” 
(ii. 8, not in vii. 2, xii 14), but never the full Pauline 
formula, “our Lord Jesus Christ" (not even in xiii. 20). 
Moreover, the use of the plural to designate the writer 
(1. 5, iv. 13, v. 11, vi. 1, 8, 9, I, xin 18), which isa 
placed by the singular only in xi. 32, xiii. 19, 22, is 
contrary to Pauline usage (vol i. 171, n. 1, 209, n. 8, 
316, n. 3). An author does not assume for one writing 
a usage which he never afterwards employs. The hypo- 
thesis that Paul is the writer of Hebrews is not only not 
supported by the tradition, but rendered impossible; for 
although it is easy to understand how, in Alexandria, 
Hebrews, which was associated with Paul's letters, was 
ascribed to him, it is difficult to understand how the 
tradition of Pauline authorship, if it was originally 
connected with Hebrews, could have been lost in most 
of the Churches, or indeed replaced by another name 
(above, p. 298 f.). 

More can be said in favour of the Barnabas tradition 
(n. 13). In the first place, we know so little about 
Barnabas that we can form no exact conception of how he 
would have expressed himself as an author. We possess 
no writings of his by comparison with which his production 
of Hebrews might be disproved. It is not impossible that 
Barnabas, who entered the Church in Jerusalem before the 
year 35, who, as early as the year 38, enjoyed a certain 
distinction (Acts ix. 27), and was sent shortly afterward 
on an important mission to Antioch (Acts xi 22), was 
still alive in the year 80, an old man of about fourscore 
years, although Hebrews does not give the impression of 
having been written by an old man. Just as Mark, his 
cousin and helper, in spite of early differences with Paul, 
worked hand in hand with him later (Col. iv. 10 ; 2 Tim. 
iv. 11), so it is possible that Barnabas may have been on 
the best of terms with Timothy, the disciple of Paul (Heb. 
xiii. 23) There are some traces of a tradition according 
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to which Barnabas once came to Rome (vol. i. 432 f., n. 5). 
The fact that he soon showed himself inferior to Paul as a 
preacher (Acts xiv. 12) does not prove that he was not 
proficient in the use of language, although a Levite born 
in Cyprus and living in Jerusalem (Acts iv. 36 f.) is not 
likely to have possessed the very great rhetorical skill 
which the author of Hebrews shows. Ignorance of the 
ritual regulations of the temple at Jerusalem, which some 
think is apparent in a number of passages in Hebrews, 
would be neither more nor less surprising in the case of 
Barnabas than of Paul. This objection is not serious, 
however, for the simple reason that the author is speaking 
throughout the letter not of the contemporaneous worship 
in Jerusalem, but of the worship in the tabernacle which 
was prescribed in the law (n. 14); so that in any ease 
the author can be charged only with lack of a technical 
knowledge of the law. How much or how little of such 
knowledge Barnabas possessed no one can say. On the 
other hand, it could hardly be explained how a man, who 
like Barnabas had been a prominent member of the mother 
Church, could have lost so fully from his mind its attitude 
toward the Jewish eultus and the ceremonial law (above, 
p. 334 £); this would remain inexplicable, even if he were 
writing to Jewish Christians outside of Palestine. Although 
all of these comparisons of the little we know abou$ 
Barnabas with Hebrews do not absolutely exclude the 
possibility of the hypothesis that this Aóyos tis maparrý- 
gews (Acts iv. 36) was written by the vids wapaxdjoews, yet 
it is improbable when the tradition is considered. If the 
tradition that makes Barnabas the author goes back to 
the time when the letter began to circulate, which must 
have been the case if it is true, it is impossible to 
explain its disappearance, especially in circles where Paul’s 
name was not allowed to take its place. We conclude, 
therefore, that the Barnabas authorship of the letter, like the 
Pauline, is unsupported by a real and genuine tradition, 
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but is an ancient hypothesis (above, p. 303 £). It is not 
likely that the future will ever take us beyond hypo- 
theses. The conjecture, probably first made by Luther, 
that Hebrews was written by Apollos, has, not without 
reason, always been regarded with favour (n. 15) The 
union of Greek rhetorieal skill with Jewish knowledge 
of the Scriptures for which he was distinguished, and the 
fiery zeal with which he testified to his faith, particularly 
among his countrymen, both appear in Hebrews (Acts 
xvii. 24-28; vol i. 262f, 2701, 286f.). The faith in 
Jesus which Apollos brought with him from his native 
city of Alexandria to Ephesus, without having previously 
belonged to a Church whose members were baptized, he 
may have owed to persons who had been led to believe 
through the preaching of Jesus Himself (n. 4), even before 
Pentecost, possibly while visiting the feast in Jerusalem. 
Apollos could have written Heb. ii. 3. What is said in 
xiii. 23 would be in harmony with his friendly relations 
with Paul (cf. Tit. i. 13); also xii 7, if Paul as well as 
Peter is referred to in this passage. Luther's hypothesis 
has a twofold advantage over all the others: (1) among 
the teachers of the apostolic time, so far as we are able to 
form a conception of them, there is no one whom our 
impression of the author of Hebrews suits better than 
Apollos; (2) in the little that we know of his history 
there is nothing directly opposed to the hypothesis. But 
the outcome of every thoughtful discussion of the origin 
of Hebrews is likely to be the same as Origen’s conclu- 
sion: Tis è ó wpáwras THY éÉmwoToMjv, TO pèv adNOEs Oes 
otdev, 


1. (P. 343.) W. Grimm, ZfW Th, 1870, S. 19-77, who refutes (S. 46-53) 
the theory yet held by Bleek, Liinemann, Riehm, and others, that Heb. is 
intended for Jerusalem, still retained Palestine as the home of the readers, 
and suggested (S. 71) Jamnia as their residence. Westcott does not wish to 
dispute this, but contents himself with the supposition that it 1s a congrega- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem (p. xlii). 

2. (P. 344.) Bóhme, Ep. ad Hebr. 1825, p. xxxiiff, held the Antiochian 


community to be the circle of readers of Heb. ; and Hofmann, v. 531 ff., with | 
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the added supposition that Paul is the author, believed them to be the Jewish 
Christians of Antioch and vicinity. But the very fact that in Antioch as late 
as 63, at the time when Hofmann believes Heb. to have been written, the 
Jewish portion of the congregation was still separated from the Gentile 
portion, is, according to Acts xv. and Gal. ii, inconceivable. That Timothy 
had any very close connection with Antioch is nowhere proved; and that 
he, profiting by the opportunity offered by the journey of Acts xviii. 22, 
stayed there with Paul for any length of time (Hofmann, 532), is a theory 
incompatible with Acts xviii. 18. At the time of Paul's leaving Corinth, 
Timothy was not with him, and we do not meet him again with Panl 
until very much later in Ephesus (Acts xix. 22; 1 Cor. iv. 17 ; cf. vol. i. 
265, n. 2). 

3. (P. 344.) The readers of Heb. were sought in Alexandria by Wieseler, 
Chron. 479 ff.; Unters. diber den Heb., Heft ii. 1861; Kostlin, ThJb, 1854, 
S. 388 ff.; Ritschl, TAStKr, 1866, S. 89ff.; Hilgenfeld, Finl. 385 ff., and 
others. It is possible that the author was a native Alexandrian; but 
there is nothing to make it likely that he belonged by birth to the circle 
ofthe readers. It would not be possible, therefore, from the origin of the 
author to draw any conclusion as to the residence of the readers. Concerning 
the alleged reference to the temple at Leontopolis see above, p. 341. The 
attempt of Kostlin (ThJb 1854, S. 395 ff.) to refer the ovres dvaotpepdpevor, 
Heb. x. 33, to the sufferings of the non-Christian Jews of Alexandria under 
Caligula, is unsuccessful. Cf. especially, Grimm, op. cit. 67 ff. 

4. (P. 344.) If Apollos in 54 brought with him from his home in 
Alexandria a belief in Jesus which made him an ardent preacher of the 
gospel in the synagogue of Ephesus; and if, on the other hand, he knew 
nothing of the ecclesiastical baptism, and did not as yet possess the Christian 
knowledge which had developed in the Church (Acts xviii. 24-26 ; ef. xix. 
1-7), then the conviction that Jesus was the Messiah must have spread to 
the Jews of Egypt independently of the organised Church, and perhaps 
before the rise of a Church in Jerusalem, t.e. in the days of John the Baptist 
and of Jesus Himself. It is to these Jews that Mark in the first instance 
must have turned, if he is to be rightly considered the founder of the 
Alexandrian Church (Eus. H. E. ii. 16. 1 and 24), and Barnabas also if he 
went to Alexandria (Clem. Hom. i. 9-14 ; cf. vol. i. 432 f., n. 5. The Jewish 
population of Egypt is estimated at one million (Philo, contra Flaccum, vi.) ; 
and the Samaritans, who wished to be reckoned as Jews (Jos, Ant. xi. 8. 6), 
were also represented there in large numbers (Jos, Ant. xii. 1). "There was, as 
a matter of fact, in the neighbourhood of Arsinoc, a city which was either by 
them or after them named Samaria (The IV. Flinders Petrie Papyrus, ed. 
Mahaffy, ii. 14, 88, 92, 94). Cf. Schürer, iii, 19-25 (Eng. trans. 11. ii. 226-230). 
There was, consequently, no lack of material for Jewish Christian communities 
in Egypt. If the Didache was written in Egypt about 110 (vol. i. 204), we 
might conclude that there was a connection between the primitive Egyptian 
Church and that of Palestine. The very fact that there were originally 
twelve presbyters of Alexandria (Eutych. Alex., ed. Pococke, i. 331 ; cf. Clem. 
Hom. xi. 36; Recon. vi. 15) might point in the same direction. Further 
evidence may be found in the traces of à knowledge of Jewish Christian 
Gospels, which appear in many of the fragments of apocryphal Gospels 
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found in recent years in Egypt (ThLb, 1897, col. 426, 430; NZK, 1900, S. 
361-370; 1905, S. 171-175). The present writer refrains from expressing 
any opinion concerning the Epistles of St. Anthony (especially Ep. 2 ad 
Arsinoitas, Migne, 40, col. 981). As a matter of fact, we have no certain 
knowledge of Jewish Christian communities in Egypt. 

5. (P. 345.) Wettstein was the first to think of Christians in Rome, 
Novum Testamentum, ii. 386 f. ; and more recently Holtzmann, Kurz, and 
the present writer (PEE?, v. 666 ff. ; ed. 3, vii. 501f.). Erroneous notions 
concerning the composition of the Roman congregation have been the chief 
hindrance to the spread of this view. 

6. (P. 345.) It should not be denied that expressions such as oí azo rijs 
"IraMas, xiii. 24 ; of arò Kattklas kai Avias, Acts vi. 0; ó dé Na(apé0, Matt. 
xxi. 11; John i. 46; Acts x. 38, denote origin, whether that of birth, or the 
place from which one has just arrived (cf. e.g. Acts xxi. 27; Matt. xv. 1, if oi 
is genuine here — Mark iii. 22, vii. 1), and that such a description of persons 
can only have arisen outside of the places where they were born, or where 
they customarily resided. This is not in any way altered by the transfer of 
the formula to other expressions than those of place, such as oi amò ris ekkàn- 
cias, Acts xii. 1; or of arò ax«gvrs and similar ones ; nor by the cases in which, 
by virtue of a sort of attraction (Kühner-Gerth. Gr. i. 546), the departure 
from a place is combined with the preceding residence in it, Acts x. 23, xvii. 
18; cf. per contra, xvii. 1l. As an instance of this is the case where a 
messenger sent from Sparta to Thessaly speaks in Herodotus, viii. 114 (cf. in 
connection also Polyb. v. 86. 10) of 'HpaxAeióat oí arò Zmapris. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that a narrator, who as such is generally removed 
from the standpoint of the events narrated, might on occasion so express 
himself as to introduce a person by his title of origin, although at the time of 
writing the person is within his own place of residence. As the Lazarus 
whom Jesus raised from the dead is generally called the Lazarus of Bethany 
to distinguish him from others of that name, he is so called in John xi. 1, 
which, inasmuch as the narrative is centred at Lazarus’ own home, is a not 
very elegant form of expression. Still worse is the dowd(ovtaice . . . waves 
oi amd duAUm m ov, 0Oev kai éréa reU oot, Which the pseudo-Ignatius, cirea 370 or 
400, makes Ignatius in Philippi write (ad Her. viii. It would be hard to 
point out anything of this sort in a real letter, even of a man of much less 
education than the author of Heb. The theory of a similar clumsiness of 
expression in Heb. xiii. 24 would in no wise explain why the writer designates 
by their origin, or place of residence, those who are sending greetings, instead 
of characterising them as Christians of his vicinity (Gal.i.2; Phil iv.21; Tit. 
iii. 15). If he wished, however, in a manner similar to 1 Cor. xvi. 19, Rom. 
xvi. 16, to extend greetings, not expressly entrusted to him to deliver, in 
behalf of all the Christians of the country in which he was living, he 
would have written ai éxxAnoiae ris '"IraMas, or something similar. It will 
probably have to be granted, then—(1) that the author and the Italians 


who send greeting are outside of Italy. (2) The Italians alone, of the | 


Christians of his vicinity, have commissioned him to extend greetings, 
because they most naturally have a greater interest in the readers who live 
in Italy. 

7. (P. 346.) Lightfoot, Clement, ii. 205, holds Clement to be a Hellenistic 
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Jew. The present writer attempted to prove the Jewish origin of the author 
of the Shepherd of Hermas in his Hirt des Hermas, 485-497. Spitta, Urchrist. 
ii. 243-437, makes the greater part of the Shepherd the work of a Jew, Hermas, 
who had not yet become Christian. After attention had been called, even 
before Origen's time, to the points of contact between Heb. and Clem. 
1 Cor. (above, pp. 299 f., 308 f.), Eusebius noticed that the latter betrayed the 
borrowing from Heb. not only of thoughts, but also of words. “The fact 
is unmistakable,” writes Overbeck (Zur Gesch. d. Kanons, S. 3), “that this 
letter of Clement’s makes use of Heb. without acknowledgment, at times 
copying it outright." For details ef. GA, i. 963f. The present writer 
attempted to demonstrate the dependence of the Shepherd upon Heb. in his 
Hirt des Hermas, 439—452, cf. Hofmann, v. 45.  Spitta, ii. 412-414, allows 
nothing more than the possibility that the author of Heb. was acquainted 
with the original purely Jewish writing of the Shepherd. 

8. (P. 351. As the Roman Christians, since the time of Claudius, had 
been eut off from the fellowship of the synagogue (vol. i. 427), the division 
of the Roman Jews into a considerable number of synagogue congregations 
furnishes merely the analogy and not the basis for the division of the Roman 
Christian congregations into smaller circles, meeting at different places. Least 
of all is it to be imagined that one of those Jewish synagogue congregations, 
which during the first centuries remained such (vol. i. 47 f., 67, n. 14; 433f,, 
n. 6), had been transformed, at so early a period as the apostolic age, into a 
Christian congregation, and that the particular assembly to which the readers 
of Heb. belong, and which they are not to leave (x. 25 ; above, p. 339, n. 11), 
is one of these Jewish synagogues.  Nestle's question (HT, 1899, p. 422), 
whether the title mpds ‘E8paiovs might not be connected with the name of the 
cvvayoy!; ‘ESpaiwy (vol. i. 67, n. 14), is on this account to be answered in 
the negative; and all the more decidedly as the historical significance which 
"EBpato, had in the name of that synagogue was not applicable to the first 
recipients of Heb. (above, pp. 296, 306 f.). 

9. (P. 351.) On Jude 5, where, not the destruction of Jerusalem or of the 
Temple, but, as in Heb. iii. 7-19, iv. 6, the ruin of the generation of the 
Jewish people which had sinned against Jesus is expressed, in a form borrowed 
from the history of Mosaic times, see above, pp. 253 £., 320f. If Jerusalem and 
the Temple were in ruins, the readers must have thought of this fact when 
they came to Heb. viii. 13, xii. 22, xiii. 14, as the Corinthians must have done 
in reading Clem. 1 Cor. vi. 4 (Cos kai čpis móXeis peyddas karéokavrev. kai 
€Ovn peyara é£epi(ecev) ; and they must have understood the author's reason 
for using in xiii. 13 zapeufjoAgs instead of móAees or wvAns, as he has it in 
xii. 12. Jerusalem and its gates were no longer standing. If the readers 
found in xiii. 14 a contrast between the Christians, who had no enduring city 
upon earth, and the Jews, who in Jerusalem still possessed one, it was only 
because they failed to take into account the fact that (1) this contrast would 
have had to be expressed at least by an emphatic nueis ; (2) that a Christian, 
circa 66-70, in view of the prophecy of Jesus and of the actual conditions, could 
not possibly have said, even indirectly, that Jerusalem was a móXs pévovea. 
The Jews who have imagined this, through their unbelief, have lost the city, 
which they held to be enduring ; the Jewish Christians, through the faith in 
which they have followed their forefathers (xi. 10, 13-16), have won for them- 
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selves an eternal city. That the author would have had to direct attention 
more clearly and strongly to the judgment of the year 70 than he does in iii. 
7-19, iv. 6, ix. 8-12 (above, pp. 321 ff., 339 f.), xiii. 14, and that he would have 
had to nse—particularly in viii. 13—the annihilation of the temple-cultus 
which had occurred as a most powerful argument for his position, instead of 
saying, from the standpoint of Jeremiah, that the end of the old covenant was 
near at hand, in that a new one was opposed to it by the prophets,—these and 
other similar challenges would be in place only if it had been necessary to 
combat a false devotion to the Temple and its cultus. But there is no trace 
of this in Heb. If a Jewish Christian addressing Jewish Christians, who 
viewed with a sad heart their ruin and the ruin of their people, had allowed 
“the brutal logic of facts” to speak more loudly and decisively, he would 
have been open to the reproach against which Paul guards himself in Rom. 
1xe d fh 

10. (P. 352.) Sehwegler, Nachapost. Zeitalter, ii. 304 f., declares Heb. to 


be a pseudo-Pauline forgery. Baur, Christ. u. Kirche der drei ersten Jahrh. 


2 Aufl.) 109, who viewed it as a product of Jewish Christianity, believed, 
however, that in xiii. 22 he had discovered the author's fraudulent purpose to 
introduce “his writing as one which had come from among the associates of 
Paul.” Kostlin wrote against Schwegler from within the circle of his own 
school, ThJb, 1853, S. 490 ff. ; 1854, S. 437, so that Overbeck also (S. 6) viewed 
the hypothesis of a fiction as permanently disposed of. 

11. (P. 352.) Among those who more recently represent the theory of 
the Pauline authorship may be mentioned Hug, Einl.3 ii. 461-496 ; Hofmann, 
v. 42-52, 520-561 ; Biesenthal, Das Trostschreiben des Ap. Pl. an die Hebréer, 
1878; Holtzheuer, Der Br. an die Ebrüer, 1883. 

12. (P. 353.) On the language and style of Heb., especially in comparison 
with the writings of Paul, cf. Sevffarth, De ep. ad Hebr. indole, 1821 ; Bleek, 
i 315-338; Hofmann, v. 555-561. In regard to the rhythm, see Dlass, 
ThStKr, 1902, Heft 3, also his *(Darnabas) Brief an die Hebr. Text mit 
Angabe der Rhythmen,” 1903. The idea of Hofmann that Paul, freed 
from a five years’ imprisonment, and awaiting the return of Timothy in an 
Italian port, must have had leisure to bestow a care in the execution of Heb. 
which is not his eustom, is not obvious. "l'orn from an environment in Rome 
which had been familiar to him for two years past, and which was in no way 
oppressive, in the discomfort of a seaport city, where there could hardly have 


been a Christian community, and in the impatience of awaiting the arrival . 


of Timothy, or a suitable chance of obtaining passage, Paul would have been 
much less in a position to bestow a conscious care upon his style than when, 
in the bosom of the reconciled Corinthian congregation, he wrote to the 
Romans ; or when from Rome, surrounded by friends and helpers, after he 
had become accustomed to the local eustoms, and previous to the opening of 
the exciting trial, he wrote the Col. and Eph. letters. A conscious effort to 
attain elegance of expression and a euphonious rounding out of clauses was 
contrary, in any case, to the character of Paul. Such an effort is also not to be 
ascribed to the real author. He who would write in the style in which Heb. 
is written, with such great care and such ardent desire to produce an effect 
upon the hearts and consciences of his readers or hearers,—and the “ readers ” 
of that time were always for the most part hearers (Rev. i. 3),—to him such a 
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style of writing must have become second nature; he could no longer dc 
otherwise. Besides periods, everywhere grammatically transparent, sym- 
metrically formed, and rhythmically rounded (i. 1-4, 11. 2-4, v. 1-3, vi. 16-20 
vii. 18-25, x. 19-25, xii. 1, 2), in the carrying out of which the author 
does not allow himself to be disturbed by lengthy citations (iii. 7 ff. ; above, 
p. 337)— besides these, alliterations and paranomasia are conspicuous (i. 1, 
T 0À-, 70À-, zaÀ-, mar-, poc ; li. 1, mep-, mpoo-, map-; ii. 10, rav-, mav-, woA-, 
maé-; v. 8, tuabev—eraber ; vii. 3, àmárop, dunrwp; Xi. 4, mo-, TÀet-, rap-, 
mpog-). The hexameter, xii. 13, kat rpoytàs ópÓàs morare rots moow opàv, has 
evidently arisen by chance (cf. vol. i. 118, n. 5). According to NP (roteize 
instead of womoare) it does not exist; but comparison with the original 
(Prov. iv. 26, dpOas rpoyiàs moter ois moaiv) shows, nevertheless, the author's 
sense of rhythm. The correct verdict of Origen (€AAnvikarépa, above, p. 309) 
has been sadly exaggerated when, e.g. Kurz, Komm. S. 19, “praises” Heb. 
“for using a Greek idiom free from any sort of Semitic colouring.” Abso- 
lutely Semitic is the adjectival use of the genitive in Heb. ix. 5, Xepovßetv 
d6éns, “glorious cherubs” (in which the Aramaic and therefore modern 
Hebrew form of the name is to be noticed, which the Antiochian recension has 
changed to the old Hebrew XepovBip) ; iii. 12, xapdia amtorias ; xii. 15, pica 
mikptias ; iv. 2, ó Aóyos THs axons ; also iv. 16, ó Apdvos ths ydpiros. No Greek, 
not even a Philo, would have written én’ €oydrov ràv rjuepóv rovrov, i. 1; èv 
Tais nuépats THS capkós avro), V. 7; TO pyyate THs Suvdpews avrov, 1. 3 ; cf. per 
contra, Col. i. 20, 22 ; Rom. vii. 94. ĝs rd réAos eis Katoty, vi. 8, cf. Num. xxiv. 
20, Ps. cix. 13, Isa. v. 5, is thoroughly Hebrew in conception, and still no 
part of a citation. The Hebraic évóémiov with the genitive, iv. 13, xiii. 21, 
the pleonastic éavrots with £xew, x. 34 (DKL), which badly applied pedantry 
has cancelled (P) or emended to éavrovs (NAH) or to ev éavrois (min.), and 
other examples of the same sort, would not have been passed over by the 
stylists which a Josephus made use of. The complete correspondence with 
the LXX the author has in common with Paul; whether he had a knowledge 
of the Hebrew text also, and used it (cf. Hofmann, v. 522 f.), is as much a 
matter of dispute as in the case of Paul, and the proof of the theory that 
he had before him a different text of the LXX than Paul possessed (Bleck, 
i. 369-375, cf. per contra, Hofmann, v. 522 f.)—proof, which is presented in a 
manner far from convincing—is really of no importance, when, apart from 
this, it is certain that Paul is not the author. 'The opinion that Heb. is a 
translation of a Hebrew or Aramaic original, was held at a very early 
date, but on very unsubstantial grounds (above, p. 298), and has been 
maintained, moreover, by Michaelis, H7nl. 1356-1384, very learnedly, and 
by Biesenthal, S. 43 {f., very superficially. Jt seems unnecessary to refute 
it again. l 

13. (P. 354) The theory whieh makes Barnabas the author has been 
defended most energetically by Weiseler. Without exactly advocating his 
exaggerated presentation of the tradition in favour of Barnabas, Ritschl, 
ThStKr, 1866, S. 89, among others, has agreed with him. Recently also 
Blass in his edition, cited in n. 12, above, S. 9, with unsatisfactory proof 
from tradition. 

14. (P. 355.) There has been a disposition to find, especially in vii. 27, 
an ignorance of the regulation of the cultus, in so far as it is held that the 
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passage indicates a daily offering of the twofold sacrifice for his own sins and 
for the sins of the people as the duty of the high priest. No account is to be 
taken of x. 11, where íepevs is better attested than dpx«epevs, and indicates 
nothing as to a definite kind of sacrificial procedure. On the contrary, in 
vil. 27 the twofold offering of the high priest on the Day of Atonement is 
unmistakably referred to, concerning which a similar expression is used in 
v. 3, ix. 7, and of which it is said expressly in ix. 7 (cf. ix. 25, x. 1, 3) that 
the high priest has to offer it only once a year. It is therefore inconceivable 
that vii. 27 should mean that the high priest was bound to offer this sacrifice 
daily. To this yearly twofold sacrifice of the high priest corresponds what 
Jesus has done once for all in offering Himself as a sacrifice. The limiting 
of the rovro to the second part of the twofold sacrifice, which previously 
without repetition of the imép is joined with the first part, is not per- 
nissible, any more than limiting it to the first part of the sacrifice, —a 
proposition which, as a matter of fact, is advanced by A. Seeberg (NJbfDTh, 
ii. 367, 370) If it were intolerable to the autbor to think that Jesus, 
like the high priest, made offering also for Himself, he could not have 
brought out this point prominently three different times (v. 3, vii. 27, 
ix. 7); at best he could have called attention in passing to the fact that 
this part of the function of the high priest was not applicable to the sinless 
Jesus (iv. 15), ae. that in this respect the typical comparison was incom- 
plete. Instead of this, in v. 3 he lays the greater emphasis precisely upon 
the offering of the high priest in his own behalf, and shows in ver. 
7f. that Jesus, in spite of His innate dignity, and in contrast to His 
present exaltation as heavenly priest-king, nevertheless in His earthly life 
did offer a sacrifice, which was evidence of His weakness, His fear of death, 
and His unreadiness for the dread experience, and which corresponds, there- 
fore, mutatis mutandis, to the yearly offering of the high priest for himself. 
In so doing the author can have in mind nothing but the struggle in prayer 
in Gethsemane, which he looks upon as the act of Jesus introductory to the 
function of high priest. In offering up His will in Gethsemane, His body 
upon the cross (x. 10), and His blood in the heavenly sanctuary (ix. 12), He 
offers Himself continually. If these three points are included in the éavróv 
m pogevéykas of vii. 27, it cannot be denied that Jesus had to make an offering 
for Himself, or for His own sins. It is denied only that He was under the 
necessity of making daily the offering which corresponds to the twofold 
offering of the high priest; for this might seem necessary in so far as Christ 
has to discharge His function of high priest, not merely now and then, but 
continually (ii. 18, iv. 15 f, vii. 23-25, ix. 14). But this is not necessary, 
because Christ’s offering of Himself once for all, as distinguished from that 
which is accomplished by the typical service of the legal high priest, has 
secured an eternally valid atonement and redemption (vii. 27f., ix. 12, 26, 
x. 10). If the author, by his negation, in contradiction of his repeated and 
correct statement, wished to advance the erroneous assertion that the legal 
high priest was bound to offer the twofold sacrifice daily, he would have had 
to choose (1) another word-grouping, and write perhaps: ovx ws oi dpxtepets 
kad’ ġpépav OF ov Kal” Hpepav orep oi dpxuepeis Eyer avdyKny KTA. ; and (2) after 
he had just designated Jesus in vii. 26 as the high priest, he would have had 
to characterise the O.T. high priests, in contrast to this true and perfect high 
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priest, as of xarà vópov dpxtepeis (vii. 16), or something similar. The phrase 
orep oi apxtepeis, unobtrusive because of its position and brevity (cf. per 
contra, iv. 10, ix. 25), opens the infinitive clause, which is dependent upon éxe 
dváykgv, and serves merely to call to mind the fact that the action whose 
daily repetition is unnecessary for Jesus, inasmuch as He has completed it 
once for all, is precisely that which belongs to the office of high priest. 
Hofmann has already given what is essentially a correct interpretation of 
the passage. When one remembers that kaĝ’ juépav expresses proverbially 
the frequent and constant recurrence of a process, no matter whether it takes 
place once a day or three times a week (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 31 ; 2 Cor. xi. 28 ; Heb. 
iii. 13, x. 11), he will not easily understand why A. Seeberg, op. cif. 368, 
demands mávrore instead of the preceding explanation. If this demand were 
justified, it would have precisely the same value over against the new 
explanation, according to which the xaf’ juépav, which is excluded in spite 
of the position of the negation, is to be translated **in his daily recurring 
acts,” by which would be meant the intervention of Christ for His own 
people (S. 369 f.). This, too, may be necessary a hundred times a day, if all 
the Christians on earth are to find help seasonably for their needs (iv. 16). But 
this new interpretation goes bevond most of the earlier ones in the obscurity 
of its assumed modes of expression (S. 368). In ix. 4 the error was dis- 
covered that the incense altar is made to stand in the Holy of Holies. xpveotv 
Ovysacrnpiov surely cannot refer to anything but this, which Symmachus and 
Theodotion (Ex. xxx. 1) as well as Philo (Her. Div. Her. 46 ; Vita Mos. iii. 9) 
and Josephus (Anf. iii. 6. 8) regularly call by that name, though LXX, Ex. 
xxx. 1 and elsewhere regularly substitutes for it @varacrypiov Ovpidparos ; 
neither can an incense pan, or a censer, be meant, for whieh, in Ezra viii. 11, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 19, 4 Mace. vii. 11, and, according to one translator, Lev. x. 1, 
Ovpiarnpiov is used, but elsewhere zvpeiov (Ex. xxvii. 2, xxviii. 2; Lev. x. 1, 
xvi. 19). The reference cannot be here to a vessel of secondary importance, 
which in the descriptions of the tabernacle is mentioned only incidentally 
among other vessels, and which is described, not as being of gold but of 
bronze, and which, furthermore, inasmuch as it was to be handled by the 
priests daily, every child must have known was not kept in the Holy of 
Holies—a place accessible only to the high priest, and to him but once 
a year. Even the consideration of a golden censer mentioned in the Mishna 
(Joma iv. 4), which was used only on the Day of Atonement by the high 
priest, could not lead the author astray ; for this was kept, as a matter of 
course, outside of the Holy of Holies (Joma vii. 4). If, however, the golden 
incense altar is meant, it could have been no more a matter of doubt to the 
author, according to Ex. xxx. 1-10, xl. 1-5, 22-27, Lev. xvi. 12, than to a 
Philo or a Josephus, that the incense altar, as well as the table and candle- 
stick, stood in the Holy Place. Furthermore, from the law, without any 
knowledge of the Jewish cultus of his time (Luke i. 8-23), he must have 
known that the service of the incense altar belonged to the daily duties of the 
priesthood (Ex. xxx. 7 f. ; cf. Heb. ix. 6, x. 11), consequently that it did not 
stand in the Holy of Holies, which only the high priest entered once a year 
(Heb. ix. 7). Accordingly, in ix. 4 the special inclusion of the golden censer, 
or incense altar, within the Holy of Holies, cannot be what is aflirmed,—a 
meaning which is not required by the expression (éxovca ; cf. ix. 1, x. 1, 35, 
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xiii. 10, and per contra, év 5, ix. 2, 4),—but merely an ideal relation to it, as 
in 1 Kings vi. 22, which corresponds to the service connected with the altar 
on the Day of Atonement; cf. Delitzsch, 356-360; Riehm, Lehrbegr. des Hb. 
489 f. ; Hofmann, 318f.; Westcott, 246 f. The author follows a tradition 
voiced in LX X, Ex. xvi. 23, and therefore followed by Philo (Congr. Erud. 
Gr. 18), when be makes in ix. 4 the manna jar to be of gold ; and it is upon 
the basis of the traditional exegesis of Ex. xvi. 34 and Num. xvii. 25 that he 
transfers the manna jar and the staff of Aaron to the ark of the covenant, a 
tradition whose age is rather corroborated than controverted by 1 Kings viii. 9. 
What, aside from this, has been actually believed, and the fictions that have 
been invented concerning the whereabouts of these articles and of the ark 
itself, do not concern us, since the author describes (ix. 1) here, as unequivo- 
eally as anywhere, the legal regulations of the O.T. cultus specified in the 
Thora, and does so without any regard for possible changes of a later day, 
or for a cultus existing in his time. 

15. (P. 356.) Luther in the Vorrede zum Heb. of 1522 (Erl. Ausg., Bd. 63, 
S. 154 f.), by à comparison of Heb. ii. 3 and Gal. 1. 1, 12, declared a Pauline 
origin of the Epistle to be out of the question, and maintained that it 
was the work of a disciple of the apostles, * perhaps long afterward.” He 
called attention, furthermore, to the passages vi. 4-8, x. 26-31, xii. 17, as in 
their thought dogmatically questionable, closing his discussion with the 
words: “ But whoever wrote them is unknown, and wishes perhaps to remain 
unknown for a time.” In the K?rehenpostille (Bd. vii. S. 181) he calls their 
Pauline origin a “credible delusion. They are not the work of St. Paul, for the 
reason that they have a diction much more ornamental than St. Paul elsewhere 
is accustomed to use. Some believe them to be St. Luke’s, some St. Apollo’s, 
whom St. Luke praises” (Acts xviii. 24). Similarly, Hnarr. in Gen. xlviii. 20 
(Op. exeg. xi. 130) : ** Auctor epist. ad Hebr. quisquis est, sive Paulus sive, ut 
ego arbitror Apollo.” Finally, in a sermon of the year 1537 on 1 Cor. iii. 4f. 
(Bd. xviii. S. 181), he says, * This Apollo(s) was a man of great intelligence, 
the Epistle of the Hebrews is indeed his.” "This hypothesis was recommended 
especially by Bleek (1. 423-430) and adapted by manv ; also by Klostermann, 
who, op. cit. 47-51, aptly portrays the characteristics of the author. The 
conjectures of H. Ewald (Der Heb. S. 30), that the N.T. Apollos fell later into 
bad ways, and might be identical with the swindler Apollonius of Tyana, has 
no more value than the fanciful identification of the N.T. Apollos with the 
martyr Apollonius, e?rca 180-185, in the title of his A postelgeschichte (ed. Klette, 
5. 92). As proof of the Alexandrian origin of the author, which would be 
an additional reason for ascribing the letter to Apollos, special emphasis has 
been laid upon the points of contact between Heb. and the writings of Philo. 
Parallels have been diligently collected by J. B. Carpzov, S«ere Evercit. in S. 
Pauli ep. ad Hebr. e Philone Alex., Helmstádt, 1750 ; some also by Siegfried, 
Philo, 321-330. Intelligent discussions are to be found in Riehm, Lehrberg. des 
Heb. 855 ff., and briefly also in Hofmann, v. 530. There exists between Philo 
and Heb. an occasionally apparent similarity of expression and a common 
basis of rabbinical and rhetorical training. It remains unlikely, however, 
that such a gifted Christian as the author of Heb. would have found pleasure 
in such terribly tiresome writings as those of the Alexandrian Jew; cf. 
Michaelis, 1385. "This has no bearing, of course, upon the origin of the 
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letter, which statement applies also to the incidental points of contact between 
Heb. and the remaining writings of the N.T. The citation of Heb. x. 20, in 
its similar departure from LXX and from the original also, as in the case of 
Rom. xii. 19, is the foremost proof of the author's knowledge of Pauline 
writings. And it is easily conceivable that, when the author wrote to the 
Christians in Rome, he had in mind Pauls letter to the Romans. The rest 
that has been collected (Brückner, Chronol. Reihenfolge der ntl. Schriften, 1890, 
S. 239-241) is unimportant. The alleged undeniable dependence of 1 Pet. 
and Jas. upon Heb. (Briickner, 35-41, 291) wonld compel us to accept the 
composition of Heb. before the year 50; and the alleged use, on the part of 
the author, of the Antiquities of Josephus, completed in the year 94 (Hitzig, 
Zur Krit. der paul. Briefe, S. 34-36), would bring us down to the year 100. 
The latter assertion does not seem to have found any favour with Krenkel, 
who in his Josephus und Lucas, 1894, S. 345-353, would not otherwise have 
silently passed over the matter, As far as the relation to James is concerned, 
observations must be limited to the seemingly contradietory treatment of 
the sacrificing of Isaac and the deed of Rahab in Heb. xi. 17, 31 and Jas. 
ii. 21-25. To return to serious questions: the wholly original theory 
put forward by Luther, has the advantage over all others which have arisen 
in earlier and later times. Luke, whom Clemens Alexandrinus regarded as 
a translator, and others of about the same period, as a secretary under Paul's 
direction (above, pp. 298, 308), was declared by Grotius in Preloquiwm zum 
Heb. to be the independent author. Delitzsch also, in the course of his 
learned commentary and at its close (S. 701-707), has attempted to prove 
that Luke “wrote” Heb. “by order and according to the directions of Paul,” 
against Harnack’s conjecture, that Aquila and Priscilla wrote Heb., but that 
the larger portion of the same should be ascribed to the more capable Priscilla 
(Z{NTIV, 1900, S. 16-41), the following is to be noted—(1) The variation 
between the we and the J of the author (above, p. 354) which Harnack ex- 
plains by stating that formally two persons are introduced as authors, but 
that in fact only one of the two wrote the letter, would by just this hypo- 
thesis be fully unintelligible. In case Aquila and Priscilla are the speakers 
in xiii. 18 (vi. 1-3, 9, 11, but then also ii. 5, iv. 12, v. 11), and, on the other 
hand, only one of them the speaker in xiii. 19, 22 f., the readers of the letter 
could not guess whether Aquila or Priscilla wished to be considered the actual 
and only author of the letter, and which of the two, who every where else in 
the N.T. form an inseparable pair, was intending soon to visit them without 
the other consort. While the information is given that Timothy will travel 
in company with the author, there is lacking in xiii. 19, 22 f. the much more 
necessary information that Priscilla, whose name could not have been want- 
ing here (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 18; 2 Cor. x. 1), was planning shortly without 
Aquila to visit the readers, and the explanation why this was so. (2) It is 
inconceivable that a Jewish artizan, and especially his wife, who, according 
to Acts xviii. 3, regularly shared the work of her husband, should have 
possessed a rhetorical culture, like that of which Heb. gives evidence. 
(3) This hypothesis explains no better at least than the Apollos-hypothesis 
the disappearance of the true tradition (in opposition to Harnack, 24, 32, 38). 
The prejudice against the thought that the róle of a Church teacher should 
fall to a woman as co-author of the letter, could at all events have led to 
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the striking out of her name from the opening greeting, if indeed Hebrews 
ever had a greeting. If, however, an intentional omission of the * Address” 
(above, pp. 311, n. 12, 312f.) is not to be considered as possible, as also 
Harnack seems to realise (16, 21), it is therefore not conceivable by what 
other means the names of both authors, or the name of Priscilla should 
have been *suppressed." Memory cannot be controlled by force ; its gradual 
extinction is a process of nature. The latest hypotheses, according to which 
Aristion is said to be the author both of Mark xvi. 9-20 and of Heb. 
(Chapman, Revue. Bénél. 1905, pp. 50-62) will scarcely need to be seriously 
controverted even when the promised proofs appear in full. A padyris Tob 
xvptov, such as Aristion was, according to the evidence of his disciple Papias 
(Eus. H. E. iii. 89. 4, ef. Forsch. vi. 138 fÈ, 218 ff.) could not have written 
Heb. ii. 3 f. 


IX. 
THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS AND ACTS. 


$ 48. THE UNWRITTEN GOSPEL. 


THE writings investigated up to this point have been, 
without exception, letters. Some of these (Ephesians, 
James, 1 and 2 Peter, Jude, Hebrews) were found not to 
be letters in the strict sense in which nearly all that we 
possess from Paul’s hand are, but gave the impression, 
rather, of a written sermon or of an essay. Still in every 
instance what the absent teacher wrote was intended for 
a definite circle of readers in the same locality, pre- 
dominantly of the same origin, and living under similar 
conditions. In these writings we found repeated reference 
to other Christian writings belonging to the same class. 
From Paul himself we learned of other letters of his, which 
have not come down to us, written to the Corinthians and 
Philippians, also of a letter which the Corinthian Church 
had sent to him (vol. i. pp. 261, 524f.). In 2 Pet. iii. 15 
we learned of a letter of Pauls to the Jewish Chrstians 
in Palestine, which has not come down to us, and in 
2 Pet. iii. 1 of an epistle of Peter's to the same readers, 
now lost. Furthermore, it was clear from 2 Pet. ii. 16 
that numerous letters of Paul's were read outside the circle 
of readers for which they were originally intended, and 
that Peter himself had read not a few of these (above, 
pp.198£,209,974f.) In agreement with this last state- 
ment is the fact that 1 Peter betrays familiarity on the 


part of its author with Romans and Ephesians (above, 
267 
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p.176 £); while Jude and the author of Hebrews appear to 
have been acquainted with Romans (above, pp. 279, 291, 365, 
line 2 ff. Paul had read James when he wrote to the Romans, 
and he took cognisance in his letter of its peculiar teaching 
(vol. i. 126 f., 428 £) We saw that 1 Peter was likewise 
influenced by James (vol i. 133; ii 186, n. 3) Jude 
appeals to the authority of 2 Peter, although he does not 
mention the author by name, but characterises him merely 
as an apostle (above, pp. 250 f., 266 £.). From what we learn ~ 
in 2 Pet. i. 13-15 and Jude 3 of the literary intentions | 
of these two authors, we conclude that they were to be | 
in part letters and in part more comprehensive didactic | 
writings, but that these latter were still to retain the 
essential character of letters (above, pp. 199 f£., 242). 

The question arises whether during this whole period 
there was no other form of Christian literature in exist- | 
ence—in particular, whether what Jesus had * done and 
taught" (Acts i. 1) was committed to writing quite as | 
little as the revelations of the prophetic spirits in the 
Churches. Jesus’ words and deeds certainly could not 
have been forgotten, and the existence of a comprehensive 
body of gospel literature is of itself sufficient proof that 
the recollection of both was fostered in many ways. Much 
that Jesus desired to be left unpublished during His 
earthly ministry llis disciples were to proclaim in all 
the highways and upon the house-tops. What they had 
experienced in fellowship with Him they were to testify 
openly before the world (John xv. 27; Acts i. 8, 22; 
Matt. x. 27; Acts x. 39, 42) His words, which are to 
outlast the world (Matt. xxiv. 35; Mark xiii. 31; Luke 
xxi 33; John vi. 68), which taken separately are words 
of God, and which in their totality constitute God's Word 
(John xvii 8, 14, 17),—particularly His commands and 
prophecies,—they were not merely to lay up in their own | 
hearts and to exemplify throughout their whole life (Mark 
iv. 20, xiii. 23; Luke viii. 21; John viii 31, 51, xiv. 159] 
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21, 23, 26, xv. 7, 10, xvi. 4, 14 £.), but were to impart to 
others also. And they were to do this because what Jesus 
says to them applies to all men (Mark xiii. 37 ; Matt. x. 
27, xxviii. 20) In fact, without proclamation of the 
deeds, the sufferings, and the resurrection of Jesus the 
missionary preaching was impossible, and teaching within 
the Chureh necessitated that the sayings of Jesus be 
recalled. Nor could one of these functions ever be fulfilled 
without in some way involving the other. So far as we 
are able to form a conception from Acts ii.-x. of the 
missionary preaching among the Jews and Jewish prose- 
lytes in Palestine, it was possible during the first years, 
at least, to take for granted a certain familiarity with the 
gospel history. The preachers needed only to recall it in 
order to set it at once in its true light. But even when 
recalled in this way the principal events of Jesus’ public 
ministry as preacher and miracle-worker, from the days 
of the Baptist until the crucifixion, were brought out and 
made the basis of the testimony regarding His resurrec- 
tion and second coming (n. 1). Among the Jews of the 
diaspora and the Gentiles, however, not even acquaintance 
with the main features of the history of Jesus' life could 
be presupposed. In the case of such hearers even these 
had to be imparted (n. 2). Here also the missionaries 
appear to have begun their historical account with the 
preaching and baptism of John (n. 1) Naturally the 
chief emphasis was laid upon the death on the eross and 
the resurrection, but the missionaries could not preach 
about these facts without making statements about Jesus' 
place in the history of His people, His Davidie deseent,— 
which was the presupposition of His appearance as the 
Messiah,—His submission to the Jewish law, His activity 
as a preacher of the kingdom of God, and an undaunted 
witness to the truth,— which brought upon Him the 
deadly hatred of His own people,—the truly human life 


which He lived in spite of all the halo of miracle gathered 
VOL. II. 24 
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about it, and His sinlessness. Where one who had seen 
and heard Jesus appeared quite outside of Jewish circles 
among the Greeks, and proclaimed the gospel to the latter, 
those who became converts must have been eager to learn 
the whole truth about Jesus’ life.—a desire which must 
have been satisfied by the missionaries (cf. 1 John i. 1-4, 
iv. 14). Nor could the elementary regulations of Church 
life and religious worship be established in the newly 
founded Churches without reference to what Christ had 
prescribed and instituted. How far Paul went into the 
details of Jesus’ life and sayings in his missionary preach- 
ing we are unable to determine from the scanty hints of 
Acts and the references to it in his letters, which are 
always incidental (n. 3). 

That abundant details of this character were not 
wanting, is evident from the very necessity which every 
intelligent missionary must have felt who desired to 
arouse faith in the Founder of a religion and enthusiastic 
love for a Saviour on the part of hearers who had never 
heard of this person before. Furthermore, the expression 
* gospel of Christ," so frequently used by Paul to charac- 
terise the gospel preached by him, rightly understood 
(n. 2), shows that Paul always remained conscious of the 
connection of all true preaching of the gospel with what 
Jesus Himself had preached and taught (Rom. xvi. 25). 


Though Paul's position in this regard was not so favour- | 


able as that of the personal disciples of Jesus, it is not to 
be overlooked that, quite apart from his visits to Jeru- 
salem, which were always short, Paul from his conversion 
in 35 A.D. onwards frequently had intercourse, lasting for 
years, with earlier members of the mother Church. Thus, 
during his three years’ stay in Damascus, which was only 
temporarily interrupted by a journey into the dominion 
of Aretas, and the six or seven years when he was engaged 


in teaching in the Antiochian Church,—the nucleus of | 


which consisted of refugees from Jerusalem,—there were 














| 


| 
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abundant opportunities of this kind. On his missionary 
journeys he was accompanied and supported in his preaching 
by persons who had been members of the mother Church 
in the early stages of its growth, at first by Barnabas and 
Mark, later by Silas, which arrangement was manifestly not 
accidental, but due to careful forethought. At the time 
of his Roman imprisonment also, we find him again in close 
relations with Mark, together with a certain Jesus Justus, 
who was his companionable fellow-labourer in missionary 
work (Col. iv. 10f.); and again in his last imprisonment 
the personal ministrations of this native of Jerusalem 
seemed to him to be almost as indispensable as the books 
which he had left behind (2 Tim. iv. 11-13). It is clear, 
therefore, that the Churches founded by Paul and his 
helpers did not lack from the first opportunity and means 
of becoming acquainted with the history of Jesus’ life in its 
details, and their members could not have been like other 
men if they failed to make diligent use of this material. 
If, in the judgment of the greatest of the missionaries to 
the Gentiles, the missionary preaching was to continue to 
be the “gospel of Christ,” in spite of the changes effected 
in the gospel by the death, resurrection, and exaltation 
of Jesus, and to retain a close relation to Jesus’ own 
preaching, the view held regarding the relation of instruc- 
tion within the Church to Jesus’ teaching must have been 
at least equally strict (n. 2) It is “the word of Christ” 
Himself which is to be fully appropriated in the Church 
where it has found permanent lodgment, and to be repro- 
duced in various forms of teaching and in spiritual song 
(Col. ii. 16). It is the very “words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” which are to be followed in all religious teaching 
and all sound discourse designed for the instruction of the 
Church (1 Tim. vi 3) In the passage in which Paul 
boasts that at the time of the founding of the Ephesian 
Church he had preached the whole counsel of God without 
omissions, and that he had given them besides full instruc- 
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tion how they ought to walk, he counts it a part of his 
work also that he exhorted them to remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, one of which he quotes (Acts xx. 27, 
85; ef GA,i. 916, n. 1) Though unable to distinguish 
sharply between what was communicated originally with 
the missionary preaching and what was imparted later, 
we do, nevertheless, recognise that very early a con- 
siderable body of information concerning the history and 
savings of Jesus had been circulated in Gentile Christian 
(n. 4) and Jewish Christian (n. 5) circles. Though, on 
account of the meagreness of the sources, no cautious 
investigator would venture an opinion as to what parts 
of the gospel tradition familiar to us were unknown in the 
Churches between 50 and 80, nevertheless it is clear that 
parts of the tradition then current in the Church were not 
embodied in the canonical Gospels (n. 4 under i. 8, 12 
c, €, f, 3. 1; n. 5 underi 13) It is also to be noticed 
at this point that, judging from the facts disclosed by a 
comparison of our Gospels with the tradition which the 
other N.T. writings show to have been current in the 
Church, the claims of the first three Gospels to be an 
accurate or even full reproduction of the traditions con- 
cerning Jesus deeds and savings current in the apostolic 
Church are no greater than those of the Fourth Gospel 
(m Sunder i. TO Tio 5 vol a. EEI). 

It is a peculiar though undeniable fact that, apart from 
the Gospels and the first sentence of Acts, which connects 
it with the Gospel, and with the single exception of 
1 John i. 4 (§ 70)—and this is not altogether clear—there 
is nothing to show throughout the literature of the N.T. 
that the memory of Jesus’ life and words in the Church 
was aided by written records of the same. *' Remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus" (Acts xx. 35); ** Keep His 
word and testimony, His commandment and teaching, 
which ye have heard from the beginning" (e.g. 1 John 
ii 5, 7); “ Remember the command of the Saviour trans- 
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mitted and taught to you by your missionaries” (2 Pet. 
mie 2,1. 21; above, p. 210, n. 1): so we read everywhere, 
What the witnesses saw of His life and heard from His lips 
they preach to others, that they might come to believe and 
to love Him whom they had not seen and heard (1 John i. 
i-3 5-1 149-9 Beton 1618 bebo. 29520b- Pet. 
8, 12, v. 1; above, p. 147 £.). The great missionary to the 
Gentiles, who did not belong to the circle of Jesus’ dis- 
ciples, did not fail when occasion required to say to his 
converts in so many words, that he had delivered to them 
the account of Jesus’ life and words, when he preached to 
them, just as it had been handed down to him, the gospel 
on which their faith was founded. The tradition spread 
by Paul in his work as a missionary and organiser of 
Churches came from the Lord Himself, whose words and 
life were the theme of his preaching. Nevertheless he 
received his knowledge of both through men (n. 6) quite 
as much as the Churches to whom he brought it; and 
when he desires to substantiate the trustworthiness of 
this tradition, he does not appeal to a book or to several 
books whose credibility is acknowledged, but to the Twelve 
and the hundreds of witnesses still living (1 Cor. xv. 5-7). 

The opinion which arose in the third century, that 
where Paul speaks of “his gospel” he has a book in view, 
possibly Luke’s Gospel (n. 7), no longer requires refutation. 
Throughout the whole N.T., even in Rev. xiv. 6 and 
Mark i. 1, the word evayyéXiov means the oral proclamation 
of God's plan of salvation as made known and realised by 
Jesus; not until after the beginning of the second century 
do we find the word used to designate written records of 
the gospel history. But of the existence of such records, 
if we leave the Gospels out of account, there is no evidence 
whatever anywhere in the N.T. with the exception of Acts 
i. 1 mentioned above, and, if it be insisted, 1 John 1. 4. 
Still, too much weight is not to be laid upon this fact. In 
the first place, we must remember that in antiquity books 
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were much more frequently read by a single person to a 
large body of hearers than in modern times, and in this 
way were made known to many. Private reading was 
confined for the most part to the learned. It happened 
even in the realm of heathen literature that where one 
person gained his knowledge of a book by reading, often 
hundreds became acquainted with it through hearing, 
which was still more true on Christian soil in the Churches 
for whose use primarily the Gospels, like the other N.T. 
books, were written (n. 8). Therefore it is impossible, on 
the basis of the statements which represent the Christians 
of the apostolic age as receiving their information about 
Jesus’ words and deeds only through hearing, to conclude 
at once, and for the whole period covered by the N.T. 
documents, that the anagnost, t.e. the lector, who read to 
them, was not one of those through whom they received 
this information. In the second place, we still meet such 
formule as “remember the words of the Lord Jesus,” even 
when there is no longer any question not only as to the 
existence of the Gospels, but also as to their use in re- 
ligious worship (n. 9). And there are times even at 
present when the preacher makes use of the same ex- 
pression. The only thing that can be concluded from the 
preceding observations 1s that, during the lifetime of Paul 
and Peter, the beginnings of gospel literature which may 
have been in existence were without perceptible influence 
upon the life of the Church, and that, until toward the end 
of the first century, the gospel literature then existing, 
or in process of formation, was not regarded as the chief 
source from which the Church was to derive its knowledge 
of the words and deeds of Jesus—at least in regions where 
there were persons still living who had seen and heard Him. 

The tradition regarding the origin of our Gospels 
places them all later than the year 60. And this tradition 
must appear æ priori credible when it is borne in mind 
that in a later age the desire for trustworthy information 
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about Jesus, together with the circumstance that these 
four books were the only sources from which such infor- 
mation was to be had, must have produced a disposition 
to furnish these books, which came more and more to be 
treated as sacred original documents, with every possible 
guarantee of their trustworthiness, and to put back their 
composition as close as possible to the facts which they 
recorded. The Protevangelium of James, which was 
written before the middle of the second century, 1s repre- 
sented as having been written directly after the death of 
Herod, when Jesus was still a child (GA, ii. 775). The 
apocryphal literature connected with the name of Pilate, 
the beginnings of which belong to the same period, pur- 
ports to be based upon an official report of Pilate con- 
temporaneous with Jesus’ trial and death, as shown by 
its ancient title (Justin, Apol. i. 35, 48, rà émi Ilovríov 
IIiXárov yevopeta” Anta). The very fact that the tradition 
regarding the origin of our Gospels, which goes back at 
least as far as the time when these apocryphal accounts were 
written, and puts the first steps in their preparation thirty 
or more years after Jesus’ death, stamps it as essentially 
genuine. Independently of this, however, the tradition 
is confirmed by the silence of the other N.T. writings 
regarding the existence of a gospel literature. That this 
generation (from 30 to 60 A.p.), living as it did in con- 
stant expectation of Jesus’ return, should have taken little 
thought of the coming generations for whom the memory 
of the gospel history must be preserved, is less strange 
than that men should have felt so long that the necessities 
of the present could be met without written records of 
Jesus' words and deeds. In comparison with the multitude 
of those who wished and had to know more of the details 
of Jesus' earthly life, the number of original witnesses who 
could narrate what Jesus had said and done was none too 
great to begin with, and grew less with every decade. 
Moreover, must not the original witnesses themselves have 
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felt the necessity of giving their own memory the definite 
support which the recollection of a large number of sayings 
heard only once, and of a multitude of events differing in 
character and following in rapid succession, usually finds 
only in written records? The single express statement 
which we have about numerous writings treating of the 
gospel history, composed before at least a part of the 
gospel literature that has come down to us (Luke i. 1), 
contains no indication of the date when these writings 
began to make their appearance, nor is anything definite 
said about their purpose and character. Notes which 
were intended simply to mect the personal necessities of 
those who prepared them can be meant or at least in- 
cluded. The statement can cover also such books as 
Luke’s own Gospel, designed primarily for individuals 
who desired fuller information concerning Jesus. The 
only thing that the negative testimony of the other 
N.T. writings does exclude is the possibility that the 
Gospels were regularly read in the religious services of 
the Christians before the death of Peter and Paul, and 
the possibility that they were employed as the basis for 
instruction in the Church. Accordingly we are free to 
use our imagination and to fill even the perlod before 
60—70 with manifold beginnings and attempts in the 
direction of a gospel literature. However, it is to be 
remembered that the imagination has a place in historical 
science only in so far as 1t serves to set in a clear light 
the possibility and probability of the presuppositions 
which are demanded by the actual facts. Nor has the 
imagination any rights over against a tradition, he this 
as meagre as it may, until it 1s shown that the latter is 
without basis in fact, and therefore false. Finally, the 
imagination must guard itself carefully against postulates 
which have possible support only in the narrow experience 
of scholars whose vision is bounded by the four walls of a 


study. 
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1. (P. 369.) Acts ii. 22, kaÜós abroi ot0are ; X. 37, bets ot0are TO yevópevov 
püpa kaf’ odns tis “lovdaias. The apostolic testimony, strictly considered, 
begins with the fact of the resurrection of Jesus (Acts ii. 32-36, x. 40-43. 
Cf. Luke xxiv. 18-21, Acts iii. 135-15a, on the one hand, and Acts iii. 130, 
156, iv. 2, 10, v. 30-32, 2 Pet. i. 16 [see above, p. 202 f.] on the other) That 
the preaching of conversion confined itself to the public ministry of Jesus, 
which in turn was connected with the work of John the Baptist, appears 
«ost clearly in Acts x. 37f., but also in ii. 22, and indirectly in i. 92. The 
preaching among the dispersion was essentially the same in this respect (xiii. 
23-25). 

2. (Pp. 369, 371.) The difference between the preaching outside of Pale- 
stine and that in Palestine (see note 1) is well characterised (Acts xiii. 23-29). 
We get also an expressive phrase in rà mepi rod ‘Iyoo? (Acts xviii. 25, xxiii. 11, 
xxviii. 31), which does not differ in conception from the corresponding usage 
with reference to other persons (Eph. vi. 22; Col. iv. 8; Phil. i. 27; cf, 
Luke vii. 2, 17, xix. 9, xxiv. 19). It is the events, circumstances, and his- 
torical conditions that have to do with Jesus which, in the missionary 
proclamation, naturally become the subject not of communication merely, 
but of a preaching which aims at conviction and of an instructional dis- 
eussion (Acts xviii. 25, xxviii. 23, viii. 12), forming thus an element, and a 
very essential element, in the ejayyéov 0co0 . . . mept oU vio) abro? (Roi. 
i 1,23) Quite different from this designation of the gospel in terms of the 
centre about which it moves is the phrase rò ebayyéMov rod Xpioroù, Gal. i. 7; 
Rom. i. 9. 16 (the reading in this instance not well supported), xv. 19 ; 1 Cor. 
ix. 12, 18; 2 Cor. ii. 12, ix. 13, x. 14; Phil. i. 27; 1 Thess. nb 25 cf. 
2 Thess. i. 8. The translation, “ Evangelinm von Christo” [Gospel about 
Christ], upon which Luther ventured only in Mark i. 1, Rom. i. 9, 16, but 
avoided everywhere else, is to be rejected—(1) because it is the construc- 
tion with wepi which Paul uses (Rom. i. 3; cf. 1 John i. 1) to express the 
thought that Christ is the chief object of the Christian preaching (ef. 1 Cor. 
i. 23, xv. 12; 2 Cor. i. 19, iv. 5, xi. 4; Phil. i. 15; Acts v. 42, viii. 35, 
ix. 20, xix. 13); (2) because the analogy of eùayyéħiov roù Oeo) (Rom. i. 1, 
xv. 16; 2 Cor. xi. 7; 1 Thess. n. 2, ii. 8, 95 1 Pet. iv. 17), which cannot 
possibly mean the glad tidings of the existence or the attributes of God, is 
decisive against construing rod Xpiusro) in connection with evayyéuoy as 
objective genitive, and for its construction as subjective genitive. The 
gospel can be named from God as the original author and sender of this 
message of salvation, and also from Christ as its first herald in the world. 
In Mark i. 1 this latter usage may be inferred directly from the opening (i. 14) 
of the narrative thus entitled, but it also holds good in general for the simple 
reason that the gospel was first proclaimed by Jesus (Heb. ii. 3, iii. 1 ; cf. i. 1). 
The “ preaching of Jesus? Himself, to which Paul refers in Rom. xvi. 25, is the 
original form of the gospel, which no more ceases to be the gospel of Christ, 
because, after His departure, it is proclaimed by the apostles and other sinful 
men, than it ceases to be the gospel or word of God. (3) The same conclusion 
follows from the analogy of rò papripioy rod Xpwrrov, 1 Cor. i. 6 (cf. 2 Tim. 
i. 8, which does not, and cannot gramunatically, mean anything different 
from rò papriptov tov Oeod, 1 Cor. ii. 1 ; and, further, from the equivalence 
of 6 Adyos Tod kvpíiov and rod coU as a designation of the gospel (cf. Acts viii, 
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25, xiii. 48, 49, xv. 35, 36, xix. 20; 1 Thess. i. 8; 9 Thess. iii. 1, on the one 
hand, and Acts iv. 31, vi. 2, 7, vili. 14; 1 Cor. xiv, 36; 9 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 2; 
Col. i. 25, on the other), where there can be no question that the gospel, like 
every revelation and proclamation similarly designated (Rom. ix. 6; Heb. 
iv. 12; Ps. xxxiii. 4; Hos. i. 1, iv. 1; Amos v. 1), ean be called the word of 
God or of the Lord simply because in the last analysis God or the Lord is 
the speaker in it. (4) That every genitive of a person with ebayyéWov is 
with Paul himself a subjective genitive (or genitivum auctoris) is shown 
further by rò evayyéMóv pov (Rom. ii. 16, xvi. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 8; cf. 
1 Cor. ii. 4) or zuàv (2 Cor. iv. 3; 1 Thess. i. 5; 2 Thess. ii. 14). When 
Paul, Rom. xvi. 25, sets rò xypvypya 'Ipco? Xpiorod beside this gospel of his 
as à second norm, the preaching of Jesus Himself and the truth which He 
preached are undoubtedly intended (cf. Matt.iv.17 ; Mark i. 14; Lukeiv.18; 
also vol. i. 412, n. 17). While the gospel of Paul and the preaching of Jesus can 
be mentioned side by side as two things to be historically distinguished, all 
true gospel, no matter who proclaims it or to whom it is proclaimed (Gal. ii. 7), 
falls in the category of the one indivisible ebayyéuov Xpiorod (Gal. i. 7, 
ZKom, Gal. 471.)—the gospel of Christ as its author and its first herald. 
(5) The necessity of this interpretation becomes especially clear in 2 Thess. 
1.8: rô evayyeXi@ Tov kvpiov uv 'Iycov, where the use of the proper name 
* Jesus” (ef. Acts xx. 35) shows that the apostle had in mind the historical 
appearance of the Lord as the pioneer preacher of the gospel. Nevertheless 
here, as in the passages where the eùayyéħov Xpiorod is mentioned, the refer- 
ence is not directly, as in Rom. xvi. 25 (rò xnpuypya 'Igoov) to the preaching 
of Jesus in the historic past, but to the one message of salvation brought into 
the world by the preaching ministry of Jesus, and afterwards further pro- 
claimed by His apostles and others. This message can be named from its 
historical origin and author, because on the lips of the apostles it is not 
essentially different from the message of the great First Apostle (Heb. iii. 1), 
the beginner of the preaching (Heb. ii. 3). (6) In the same way, too, are we 
to understand 6 Aóyos roð Xpiorod, Col. iii. 16, and the similar plural term, 
1 Tim. vi 3. It is evident that this can as little signify “the word about 
Christ? as can 6 Aóyos ro) xvpiov, where it denotes the gospel (see under (3) 
above) or a single word of Jesus (Acts xx. 35; 1 Thess. iv. 15; cf. vol. i. 
p. 223, n. 4) It is rather the content of that which Jesus first proclaimed, 
and which has since lived on in the Christian community—gospel and com- 
mandment, promise and teaching. Where it is necessary to emphasise—as 
he must emphasise again and again—the application of Christ's word to the 
life of the believers and the Churches, Paul calls it the commandment outright 
(1 Tim. i. 5, 18, vi. 14). In this he does not differ from the older apostles 
(1 John ii. 7, iii. 23, iv. 21; 2 Pet. iii. 2). He could not speak in this way, if 
he did not know as well as they that Jesus Himself had given this command 
or law (Gal. vi. 2, róv vópov ro) Xpiorod ; cf. 1 Cor. vii. 10, 25, ix. 21); for 
men’s commands and doctrines have no weight in the Church of Christ (Col. 
n.995 Tit. i. 14). In view of all this, it should be self-evident—and may be 
mentioned here—that 7) uaprvpía rod 'Iyoo? in Rev. is primarily the testimony 
which Jesus Himself, the true witness (Rev. i. 5, iii. 14), gave during His life 
on earth (ef. John iii. 11, v. 31, vii. 7, xviii. 27 ; 1 Tim. vi. 13). This funda- 
mental meaning occurs in Rev. xix. 10; in i. 2 it is transferred to that which 
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the exalted Jesus testifies to the Churches through John. At the same time, 
this passage shows that that which God has spoken or Jesus has testified does 
not cease to be considered God’s word and Jesus’ testimony where it is repre- 
sented that, on this ground, a man acknowledges this word and testimony, 
and bears witness to it before others. Even when thus mediated by men 
(Rev. i. 9, xii. 17, xix. 10a, xx. 4; cf. vi. 9, ii. 13, xvii. 6) it is the testimony 
of Jesus, as it is the word of God, though elsewhere it is spoken of as the 
testimony of the men who hold it and confess it before the world (Rev. xii. 
11) Just as one may not translate ó Adyos roù Geod (Rev. i. 9, xx. 4 ; cf. i. 2), 
“the word or doctrine concerning God,” so paprupia ro? 'Ipco? may not be 
rendered “the testimony concerning Jesus." The derivation of all Christian 
preaching from the lips of Jesus Himself is very clearly affirmed in the 
Johannine Epistles (1 John i. 5; cf. i. 1,3). The Christian teaching is the 
teaching of Christ Himself (2 John 9). The one all-inclusive command of 
God (1 John iii. 22-24, v. 2 f.) is the command and word of Christ (ii. 3-8). 

3. (P. 370.) We have examples of the missionary preaching among the 
Jews of the dispersion, Acts xiii. 16-41, xxviii. 23-28, and a few hints, Acts 
xvii. 3, 7, 11, xviii. 5, 25, 98, xix. 8, 13. We cannot form a similar idea of 
the preaching addressed to the heathen from Acts xiv. 15-17, xvii. 22-32, 
for these were occasional addresses called forth by peculiar circumstances, 
and followed the missionary preaching ; cf. Acts xiv. 9, xvii. 17. For Paul's 
support by helpers from Jerusalem, cf. the writer's Skizzen, 2te Aufl. S. 82-85. 
With regard to the content of Paul's missionary preaching and the instructions 
connected with it, more light is to be had from the oecasional references in 
the Epistles, Gal iii. 1; 1 Thes. i. 9f., ii. 12, 31. 4, iv. 1f., 6, 11, v. 9; 
2 Thess. ii. 5, 15, iii. 6, 10; 1 Cor. i. 6, 17-25, ii. 1-5, iii. 1 f., 10 f., iv. 17, vi. 
2f., 9 ff., ix. 21 f., xi. 2, 23-25, xv. 1-11; 2 Cor. i. 18-20 (ii. 14-iv. 6), v. 11, 
18-21, xi. 2-5; Eph. iii. 4-12, iv. 20-24; Col. i. 5-7, 25-29, ii. 6f., iv. 3; 
1 Tim. i. 12-16, ii. 3-7 (iii. 15 f.), vi. 3, 12-16 ; 2 Tim. i. 8-11, 13, ii. 8 (iii. 
10-17), than from Acts (see also Acts xvi. 21, xvii. 18). 

4. (P. 372.) Paret, * Paulus und Jesus," JbfDTh, 1858, S. 1ff.; Keim, 
Gesch. Jesu, i. 35 ff. ; Roos, Die Briefe des Ap. Paulus und die Reden Jesu, 1887, 
where as an appendix, S. 250 ff., the relation of the other N.T. writings to 
the Gospels is discussed. These questions, especially with reference to the 
Fourth Gospel, are treated with more suggestiveness and penetration, if 
sometimes a trifle boldly, by P. Ewald, Das Hauptproblem der Evangelienfrage, 
1890, S. 57-97, 142-160. Cf. further Feine, Jesus Christ und Paulus, 1902 ; 
Resch, Der Paulinismus und die Logia Jesu, 1904. Here only a brief state- 
ment of the material can be given, first from the Pauline Epistles, and, 
further, not only from the discourses of Paul in Acts, but also from 1 Pet., 
which is addressed to a circle of Churches founded by Paul and his associ- 
ates, and from the Johannine Epistles and Rev., of which the same is true. 
Rom. and Heb. occupy a peculiar position, inasmuch as the former was 
addressed to the preponderantly Jewish Christian community in Rome, 
and the latter, some twenty years later, to a part of it consisting of 
Christians, who were Jews by birth. For the present purpose these also 
may be included here :—I. Tur History or Jesus: (1) His Davidic 
descent, Rom. i. 3 (as an element in the missionary preaching, cf. Acts 
xii, 22f., 32-37); 2 Tim. ii. 8 (as an element in the Church confession, 
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cf. the writers Das apost. Symb. 40, 42); Rom. xv. 12; Heb. vii. 14; Rev. 
ii. 7, v. 5, xxii. 16. (2) His entrance into the common life of men, Gal. 
iv. 4 (yevópevov ex yvvawós without mention of a human father, cf. the writers 
Das Apost. Symb. G4); Rom. i. 3 (rod yevopévov . . . karà odpxa, for inter- 
pretation see vol. i. 338, n. 8), vill. 3. 99; Phil. ii. 7; 2 Cor. viii. 9; Heb. ii. 
9-18, iv. 15, v. 8, xii. 2£. ; 1 John i 1, iv. 2f.; 2 John 7. (3) His position 
under the law, Gal. iv. 4; presupposed, Gal. iii. 13; Rom. vii. 1, 4 ; Eph. 
ii 15 ; Col. ii. 14. (4) His baptism with water, 1 John v. 6 fi., according to 
the most probable meaning of ó €A@oy dv vdaros and oix év re VdaTe nóvov. 
On this occasion, though not only then, God testified coneerning His Son 
(v. 10, 11). Referred to in John i. 33f., but narrated only in Matt. iii. 17 ; 
Marki. 11; Luke iii. 22. (5) His sinless life in obedience to God, Phil. ii. 7 f.; 
2 Cor. v. 21; Rom. v. 19; 1 Pet. ii. 22; 1 John ii, 6; Heb. iv, 15 (xopis 
ápaprías), v. 8, vii. 26. (6) His preaching work in Israel, Rom. xv. 8, xvi. 
25; Eph. ii. 17 (with reference to the Gentile world, cf. John x. 16, xii. 32 ; 
Matt. viii. 11f.; Luke xiii. 29); Heb. i. 1 (see p. 338 above), ii. 3, iii. 1. 
(7) His institution of the Lord's Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 23-25, with which 
Luke xxii. 19 f. would correspond exactly, but for the omission of vv. 190-20 
in accordance with the Western text. That this event occurred on the night 
in which Jesus fell into the power of His enemies, or was arrested (for no 
more than this is affirmed in wapediéero, cf. Rom. iv. 25, viii. 32; Mark i. 14; 
Matt. iv. 12), accords with the synoptic Gospels, which alone report the 
institution ; likewise the indication that it took place on the occasion of the 
Passover Supper (xi. 24, 25, eis rjv éurv dváyvgau, twice strongly emphasised, 
ef. Ex. xii. 14 ; also x. 16, 7d wornpiov rijs eddoyias). (8) The struggle in 
Gethsemane, Heb. v. 7f., see above, p. 362.  Ifthis passage is taken to refer 
to tlie prayer on the cross, we obtain, atleast, no greater correspondence with 
the Gospels; for we read, it is true, in Matt. xxvii. 46, Mark xv. 34, that 
Jesus prayed with a loud voice in the words of the Psalm, and in Matt. 
xxvii. 50, Mark xv. 37, Luke xxiii. 46, that with His last breath He once 
more cried aloud; but there is no mention of repeated, urgent request, with 
strong crying aud tears, for deliverance or protection from death. An independent 
tradition, therefore, must be represented here. If Epiph. Ancor. xxxi. was 
right iu asserting that in the supposably uncorrected MSS. of Luke xxii. 44 
the words about sweat like drops of blood were preceded by the statement 
that Jesus wept aloud (ékAavee), this reading, which is otherwise unsupported, 
must have crept into some MSS. of Luke from Heb. v. 7, or else from an 
apocryphal source. But Epiphanius’ appeal to Irenæus, who is said to have 
cited this phrase, casts suspicion upon his whole account; for Iren. iii. 22. 2 
does indeed mention Jesus’ weeping before the bloody sweat, but derives it 
from John xi. 35 ; while Epiphanius, as so often, by reading carelessly what 
lay before him, has for the first time come upon the interesting fact of which 
he informs us as of something new. Massuet (see in Stieren, p. 543) has not 
succeeded in defending him against Petavius. (9) His trial before the 
Sanhedrin, Acts xiii. 27f. (cf. Matt. xxvi 59f.; Mark xiv. 55f.; Luke 
xxii. 66ff,); 1 Pet. ii. 23 (cf. John xviii. 22f.; Matt. xxvi. 65 ff.; Mark 
xiv. 63 f., xv. 4f.). (10) His testiniony before Pilate, Acts xiii. 28; 1 Tim. 
vi. 13 (John xviii. 37 corresponds most nearly, cf. Rev. i. 5, iii. 14). (11) His 
execution by the secular authorities, 1 Cor, ii. 8; the Jews the real murderers, 
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1 Thess. ii. 15, who besought Pilate to put IIim to death, Acts xiii. 98. 
Then the crucifixion (cf. John xviii. 32), 1 Cor. i. 17-23, ii. 2; Col. ii. 14; 
Phil. ii. 8; 1 Pet. it, 24, cf. Heb. vi. 6; in Jerusalem, Rev. xl. 8; more 
precisely, before the city gate, Heb. xiii. 12; shedding His blood, Rom. 
E3525. v.9; Eph. i. 7, 1i. 13; Col. i. 20; 1 Pet. i. 2,19; 1 John i. 7, v.6; 
Rev. i. 5, v. 9; Heb. ix. 12, 14, x. 19, 29, xii. 24, xiii. 20 (recorded only in 
John xix. 34, and to be inferred from John xx. 20, 25, 27, but not from 
Luke xxiv. 39); removal from the cross, Acts xiii. 29 (by the Jews? ef. 
Gosp. of Peter vi. 21, also Matt. xxvii. 57 ff. ; Mark xv. 43 ff. ; Luke xxiii. 50ff. ; 
John xix. 38ff.); burial, 1 Cor. xv. 4; Acts xiii. 29, as an element in the 
missionary preaching—perhaps alluded to in Rom. vi. 4; sojourn in the 
abode of the dead, Eph. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 20; Rev. i. 18 (also 1 Pet. iii. 19, 
iv. 6%). (12) His resurrection, as an element in the missionary preaching, 
1 Cor. xv. 2-20 ; Acts xiii. 30-27, xvii. 2, 18, 31; and in Church confession, 
2 Tim, ii. 8, cf. Rom. 1.4, iv. 247. ; Gal, 1. 1; Col.i. 18; 1 Pet. i. 2 (see p. 156 
above), iii. 18, 21; Heb. vi. 2, xiii. 20 ; Rev. i. 5,18. Details brought out 
are (a) rj nuépa TH Tpirn, 1 Cor. v. 4 ; (b) appearances during a somewhat 
extended period, Acts xiii. 31, cf. i. 3; 1 Cor. xv. 5-8; (c) an appearance to 
Peter—this as an item in the missionary preaching, which is not distinctly 
affirmed of the remaining instances, 1 Cor. xv. 5 (presupposed in Luke 
xxiv. 34, but narrated neither there nor elsewhere, nor referred to in Mark 
xvi. 9-13) ; (d) an appearance to the twelve apostles, 1 Cor. xv. 5 (probably 
identical with Luke xxiv. 36 ff. ; John xx. 19-23); (ec) an appearance to more 
than 500 brethren at once, 1 Cor. xv. 6 (otherwise not reported); (f) an 
appearance to James, 1 Cor. xv. 7 (not recorded elsewhere in the N.T.; in 
the Gosp. of the Heb. set back to the morning of the resurrection day, GK, 
ii. 700) ; (g) an appearance to all the apostles, 1 Cor. xv. 7 (perhaps identical 
with Matt. xxviii. 16-20, or with Acts i. 2-8; Luke xxiv. 44-51). (13) His 
exaltation to heaven or the right hand of God, Rom. viii. 34; Eph. i. 20; 
Col. iii. 1 ; Phil. n.9; 1 Tim. in. 16; 1 Pet. iii. 22; Heb. i. 3, iv. 14, vii. 26; 
Rev. v. 6, ii. 26 f. (narrated only in Acts i. 9, implied Luke xxiv. 51, even 
according to the shorter text, cf. Acts i. 2; alluded to, John vi. 62, xx. 17). 
II. Wonps or Jesus. (1) Acts xx. 35, ravra im éOei£a piv, Ti otras korrióvras 
dei dvtiapBavecOa tov doÓcvovvrov pvnpovevery Te TOY Àóyov Tov kvpiov 
"Incov, Gre abrós ecrev* “ yakápióv éariw padov SiWovat 7} AaufBávew." All the 
variations from this fundamental reading (p. 372 f. above) can be reasonably 
accounted for ; thus róv Aóyov in the Antiochian recension, and rod Aóyov in 
others (Sahidic and Vulgate versions, some min.), because only a single 
saying is cited. So also with the somewhat widespread form of the saying 
itself, * Blessed is the giver more than the receiver,” Peshito, and in indirect 
quotation, Ap. Const. iv. 3, Anast, Quest. 13, paxapios, Cod. D (in the direct 
form), may be a trace of this alteration, so easily suggested by the recollection 
of the uniformly personal subjects of the Beatitudes. More important is the 
proposal of Lachmann and Blass to connect závra with what precedes. The 
Peshito has altered the whole construction by inserting a xai before mdvra 
and omitting óri. It begins a new sentence with ojros, in which prnpovedvery 
also depends upon de A misunderstanding of the connection of this 
infinitive with twéSeéa gave rise also to the alteration prnpovetere. Paul 
adinonished the elders of his time to be mindful in the conduct of their office 
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not of this single saying only, but of all the words of Jesus (cf. 1 Tim. vi. 3). 
That thesé constitute a suitable standard for them in particular is shown by 
the citation of a single saying. It is not found in our Gospels. That Luke 
quoted it “from the Apostolic Constitutions? (see above) was a bit of naive 
folly on the part of the pseudo-Euthalius (Zacagni, 420), which found 
currency as a marginal gloss. On the other hand, Clement, 1 Cor. ii. 1 (fiov 
0i0óvres À AauBávovres), may have known the saying from Acts, or indepen- 
dently of it. (2) 1 Cor. vii. 10, rots è yeyapnxoow mapayyeAAw ovK eyo dAAà 
ó kopios “ yvvaika ao dvdpos py xopicOnva . . . kai dvdpa yvvaika py aduiévai? 
(cf. Matt. xix. 6; Mark x. 9, for the phrase, Luke xvi. 18, droAeAvpévgv. dmó 
dvOpós). The words which the present writer has omitted stand outside the 
construction, and so do not belong to Jesus’ command. That a traditional 
saying of Jesus is intended is shown by the reverse expression, 1 Cor. vii. 12, 
rots è Aovrois A€yw eyo, oük 6 küpios, and vii. 25, wepi de Tov mrapÜévov émirayrv 
kupiov ovk eo. Weare still in the same position to-day with regard to the 
marriage of hitherto unmarried persons and of widows (vii. 39 f.), and with 
regard to mixed marriages (vii. 12-16). Matt. xix. 10-12 also contains no com- 
mand. (8) 1 Cor.ix. 14, otros kal 6 kvpios Oréra£ev rois TO evayyéALov karayyé- 
Aovow €x Tov evayyeAiou (rv. Cf. Matt. x. 9-11; Luke x.7f., for the phrase, 
Matt. xi. 1, Óaráca ev rois b@bexa. 1 Tim. v. 18, d£ios ó épyárgs ToU. ju0000 
abro), corresponds more closely with the wording of Matt. x. 10, and exactly 
with that of Luke x. 7, but it is not quoted as a saying of Jesus, and only 
apparently as Biblical ; cf. above, p. 118f. (4) 1 Cor. xi. 23-25, the words of 
Jesus at the institution of the Lord's Supper, see above, under i. 7. (5) Here 
may be added Col. ii. 11, êv rH wepirop Tod Xpioo?, as Paul calls the ecclesi- 
astical rite of baptism. This, of course, could not be described as the circum- 
cision which Christ underwent (Luke ii. 21 ; Gal. iv. 4, cf. Rom. xv. 8), for this 
was just what was not to be imposed upon the Gentile Christians, but the cir- 
cumcision commanded by Christ in distinction from that appointed by the law. 
Nor can rod Xpwrroi be regarded as a substitute for the adjective ** Christian,” 
—a term not yet found in the apostolic vocabulary,—for Paul uses the formula 
ev Xpwrró in that sense; as in the construction with rò ebayyéMov, etc. (see 
above, p. 377f.), it can only be genitive of subject and author. So Eph. 
v. 25 f. ; Paul knows, consequently, a command of Jesus by which baptism 
was ordained in the Church. Such a command we find only in Matt. 
xxviii. 19 (cf. John iii. 22, iv. 1). 1 Cor. i. 17 is not inconsistent with this, 
for Paul is not speaking there of preachers in general, nor of the twelve 
apostles, but declares for his own part that the command to baptize was not 
included in his commission by Christ. To this declaration, indeed, he was 
impelled by those Jewish Christians who laid stress on the fact that they 
had been baptized by Peter (vol.i. 303, n. 11). Peter certainly was bidden 
to baptize, but not so Paul, according to all accounts. (6) 1 Thess. iv. 15, 
rovro yàp tpiv Aéyopev ev Ady xvpiov krÀ. Paul not only wishes to have the 
eschatological teaching which follows received as reverently as if it were a 
word of the Lord, but will have it understood as the Lord's own word. This 
by no means guarantees a verbal citation, but only a conscious dependence 
on reported sayings of Jesus. If what is thus introduced seems to close with 
iv. 18, this is simply because the teaching up to that point is chiefly occupied 
with the answer to the questions of doubt (iv. 13) ; in fact, it is only in v. 1-5 
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that conscious dependence on the discourses of Jesus becomes unmistakable. 
The parallels have already been indicated in detail, vol. i. 223, n. 4. 
Suggestions of Johannine character are also present, especially v. 4f, ovx 
eor v OKOTEL, iva Ņ) ruépa vpüs ws kAMérrgs KaTaAaBn’ mávres yap ipets 
viol porós sre, cf. John xii. 35f. This completes the references to specific 
words of Jesus in the writings designated. "There are other passages, e.j. 
1 Thess. iv. 2, which imply a reference to Jesus’ words, though it cannot be 
directly proved. "The profusion of thoughts and statements in the Epistles, 
especially 1 John, which may have been influenced by words of Jesus living 
in the recollection of the writers and the Churches, cannot be indicated here. 
The fancies of Resch, who sees in 1 Cor. ii. 9, ix. 10, xi. 26, Eph. v. 14, 
1 Tim. v. 18 formal citations from a precanonical gospel (Agrapha, S. 162, 
172, 178, 222), from which Paulis supposed to have drawn in many other 
passages also, have not become more worthy of belief through the more 
detailed elaborations in his later work, Der Paulinismus und die Logia Jesu. 
As it is only in the second century, with Ignatius, Barnabas, and Justin, 
that we find it gradually becoming customary to quote from the Gospels 
used in the Churches with yéyparra:, it is self-evident that Paul cannot have 
referred to a Gospel when he used this or a similar formula. Cf. also Ewald, 
Hauptproblem, 1431f., 202-208; the writers GK, ii. 790 ff., and many other 
passages ; Ropes, Die Sprüche Jesu, S. 8f., and the remarks there noted. 

5. (P. 372.) In the writings designed for the Jewish Christians of Pales- 
tine (aside from Matthew), James, 2 Pet., Jude, and in the corresponding 
discourses in Acts i. 15-xi. 18, we find references to the following gospel 
material :—I. HIsTORICAL : (1) Davidic descent, Acts ii. 30, and, indirectly, 
Acts iv. 25-97. (2) “That Jesus was of Nazareth,” Acts ii. 22, iii. 6, iv. 10, 
vi. 14, x. 38, cf. xxiv. 5, xxvi. 9. (3) The continued intercourse of Jesus with 
His disciples, and His publie ministry from (a0) or after (uera) the baptism 
by John, Acts i. 22, x. 37. In addition to His preaching (Acts x. 36), His 
miraculous work is also particularly emphasised, and viewed as a result of His 
anointing with the Spirit and power, x. 38, ii. 22 (cf. iv. 27; and for vvajus, 
dd£a, aper), 2 Pet. i. 3, 16; above, p. 220, line 11 from end); the baptism of Jesus 
is to be recalled in this connection. Galilee is mentioned as the first field of 
this activity, x. 37, but “His deeds in Judea and Jerusalem” are also spoken 
of, x. 39, ef. 37. (4) The prediction of Jesus regarding the destruction of the 
Temple and of Jerusalem, and that in the form in which it 1s given, John 
ii. 19, and only assumed in Matt. xxvi. 61, xxvii. 40, Mark xiv. 58, xv. 29, 
evidently underlies Acts vi. 14 ; cf. also Jude 5 ; see above, p. 254. (5) The 
call and choice of the apostles by Jesus Himself, 2 Pet. i. 3; see above, 
p. 220f.; presupposed, Acts i. 17. (6) The Transfiguration on the mount, 
2 Pet. i. 16-18, see above, p. 215 ff. (7) Jesus’ prediction of the martyrdom 
of Peter, 2 Pet. i. 14, see above, p. 212f. (8) The treachery of Judas, Acts 
i. 16 ff., with peculiar details. (9) The crucifixion of Jesus, as the act of the 
Jewish nation, especially its rulers, who used the Gentile Pilate as a tool, 
Acts ii. 23, iii. 13, 17, iv. 10 f., v. 30, vii. 52. (10) The choice between 
Jesus and Barabbas before Pilate, Acts iii. 13f. (11) Herod’s participa- 
tion, Acts iv. 27. (12) The resurrection from the grave, Acts ii. 24-32, 
iii. 13, 15, iv. 2, 10, v. 30, and that, too, on the third day, x. 40. (13) The 
appearances of the risen Christ, with whom the apostles ate and drank, 
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Acts x. 41 (cf. i. 42); this is not actually stated in the Gospels, as Luke 
xxiv. 41-43 speaks only of Jesus’ eating before the disciples, and John 
xxi. 12 f. only of the disciples’ eating before Jesus. It is on the ground of 
these appearances that they are witnesses to His resurrection, Acts ii. 32, 
iii. 15, v. 32. (14) The exaltation to heaven, Acts ii. 33-30, iii. 21, v. 31. 
II. Worps or JESUS are not explicitly cited. With regard to the echoes of 
them in James, see vol. i. 114, 121 f. That the apostles, in particular, trans- 
mitted the commands of Jesus also is shown 2 Pet. iii. 2, see above, p. 210. 
With regard to the reference to John xiii. 36, xxi. 18f. in 2 Pet. i. 14, see 
above, p. 214. From Acts x. 42 it seems that the apostles were commissioned 
by the risen Christ to testify to the nation that Jesus was the divinely 
appointed judge of the living and the dead (cf. 2 Pet. i. 16, rapovatav ; i. 4, 
ezayyéApara ; ili. 9, érayyeMa). 

6. (P. 373.) The chief passages to indicate the form in which the gospel 
tidings were transmitted are 1 Cor. xv. 1-3 (rò evayyédwov 6 eùnyyeModunv 
piv, 0 kai mapeddBere—mapédoxa yap tyiv 6 kai wapéAaBov) and 1 Cor. xi. 23 
(èyè yap mapéAaBov ámó ToU kvpíov, 6 kai wapédoxa vpiv) From these it 
appears (1) that the zapa9i8óva: of the apostle with regard to the gospel facts 
was included in the e$ayyeM(eo0a, as was an oral communication, like 
this evayyedi¢ecOa and every other wapadiddva in the planting of the faith. 
Cf. on mapadidévat, mapddoors, and the corresponding zapaAauBávewv, 1 Cor. 
xi. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 2, 8 (weradodvar Tò evayyéXov), ii. 13 (rapaXaBóvres Aóyov 
dkojs map guov), ili. 4, iv. 1 (rapeAdBere map pôv), iv. 2 (éOokapev. bpiv), 
iv. 11; 2 Thess. ii. 5, iii. 6 (rv mapddooty tjv mapeddBooav map pôv); cf. also 
the distinction between the later written communication and the earlier oral, 
2 Thess. ii. 15, iii. 14; further, Rom. vi. 17 (vol. i. 374); Gal. i. 9; Col, 
ii. 6; Phil iv. 9. It appears (2) that the earlier vapaAaBeiv on Paul’s part 
was like the subsequent rapadafeiv of the Corinthians, that is, the hearing of 
oral zapá9osis ; and (3) that, without prejudice to the correctness of Gal. 
i. 12, 16, which has to do not with the external details of the gospel history, 
but with the truth of redemption and the knowledge of Christ (cf. above, 
p. 352, on Heb. ii. 3), Paul obtained his acquaintance with the individual 
historical facts (rà wept rov 'Igoo?, see above, p. 377, n. 2), as the Corinthians 
did, from the narrations of others who knew them before him, and not 
through any extraordinary revelations from God or Christ, whether once, at his 
conversion (Gal. i. 16 ; 2 Cor. iv. 6), or oftener, subsequently (2 Cor. xii. 1 ff.). 
For, apart from the absurdity of such a superfluous revelation, à communica- 
tion and instruction received directly from the Lord would necessarily have 
been expressed by szapéAaSov mapa rod kvpiov (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 13, iv. 1; 
2 Thess, iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 2, iii. 14; Gal. i. 12; John i. 41, vi. 45, 
vii. 51, viii. 26, 40, xv. 15; Acts xx. 24). By dmó roð kvpiov (which is 
unquestionably the correct reading in 1 Cor. xi. 23 against D, which alone 
has zapá, and G, which alone has 6co?) Paul means to say neither more nor 
less than that the tradition which he brought the Corinthians from three to 
five years before, and of which he now reminds them, is not only identical 
with that which he himself received after his conversion some twenty-two 
years earlier, but descended from Jesus Himself to him, or, to put it 
otherwise, can be traced back to Jesus Himself, with whose acts and words 
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human media of transmission between Jesus and Paul may be gathered 
from the story of Paul's life (Acts ix. 17-30, xi. 25-30, xiii. 1; Gal. i. 
17-ii. 14). 
7. (P. 373.) Marcion probably wrote rò ejayyéMov without pod in Rom. 
ii. 16 (GK, ii. 516), and his disciples in the time of Origen and the centuries 
following did not emphasise this pot, but the singular in Rom. ii. 16 and 
the assertion of the oneness of the gospel in Gal. i. 6-8, in order thus to lodge 
a complaint against the Church, which had not one Gospel, but several 
(tom. v. 7 in Jo., ed. Preuschen, p. 104. 24; Adamantius, Dial. c. Mare. ed. 
Bakhuyzen, p. 10f.; Chrysost. in Gal. i. 6£., Montf. x. 667). In these passages 
they thought of a book, and in their dispute with the Catholics now and then 
asserted, on this ground, that Paul was the author of their Marcionitic Gospel, 
after their claim that Christ Himself had written it had been disproved (Dial. 
808 ; Caspari, Anec. p. 11f.). Marcion himself was not responsible for this. 
On the other hand, Origen was already acquainted with the application of 
2 Cor. viii. 18 to Luke as evangelist as an accepted and traditional inter- 
pretation (Hom. I. in Luc. : “ Unde et ab apostolo merito eollaudatur dicente 
‘cuius laus in evangelio est per omnes ecclesias? Hoc enim de nullo alio 
dicitur et nisi de Luca dictum traditur." This is the proper punctuation, 
and not traditur, as introduction of the following citation from Luke i.3; 
Delarue, iii. 933). This tradition is continued by Ephrem, Com. in Ep. Pauli, 
103 ; Jerome, Vir. Ill. vii. ; Praef. Comm. in Matth. ; Comm. in Ep. ad Philem. 24. 
Origen, too, does not dispute the right of the Marcionites to refer Rom. ii. 16 
to a book (see above), and has no scruple in calling the Book of Luke * the 
Gospel praised by Paul” (in Eus. H. E. vi. 25. 6). Eusebius (H. E. iii. 4. 8) 
reports it as a common opinion that wherever Paul says xarà rò evayyédudy 
pov, he means the Gospel of Luke. Cf. GK, i. 156, n. 3, 619, 655. "This 
would apply to Rom. ii. 16, xvi. 25, 2 Tim. ii. 8, and logically also to rò evay- 
yéov nay, 2 Cor. iv. 3; 1 Thess. i. 5 ; 2 Thess. ii. 14; and this seems to have 
been Ephrem's opinion (TA.Lb, 1893, col. 471). The absurdities to which one 
would thus be led even in Rom. ii. 16, xvi. 25, hardly need to be stated. "The 
idea that the missionaries immediately after their oral preaching handed the 
Gospels to their believing hearers may fit the time of Trajan, of which Eus. 
H. E. iii. 37. 2, speaks. To carry it back into the time of Paul and Peter is 
an anachronism. On the other hand, what is said of Bartholomew’s bringing 
the Gospel of Matthew into India or South Arabia may be true ($54, n. 7). 
8. (P. 374.) Fora contrast of the one reading the book iu the assembly 
and the many hearers, cf. Rev. i.3. In 1 Tim. iv. 13, also, dvayvwors is not to 
be understood of private study, but of the publie reading to the congregation 
which was included in the teacher's duty. The exhortation and other forms 
of teaching followed the reading (Luke iv. 20; Acts xiii. 15; Just. A pol. i. 67). 
Reading aloud in a circle of friends was a preliminary to publication, 
Plin. Epist. i. 13, ii. 19, iii. 7. 5, 18 4, v. 3. 7-11, 12 (al. 13), 17, vi. 15, 
vii. 17. 7, viii. 12; Tac. de Orat. 9; Luc. Hist. Conscr. 9. A public read- 
ing, at which those interested gathered iu large numbers, often served also 
to bring into more general notice books already published; cf. August. 
Retract. ii. 58. 
9. (P. 374.) Clem. 1 Cor. xiii. 1, uepvnuévo, trav Aóyov ToU Kvpiov "Ina; 
| ef. xlvi. 7; Polyc. ad Phil. ii. 3, cf. GK, i. 811 ; Orig. Exhort. Mart. 7, pvnpov- 
VOL. 1I. 25 
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evréov To didakartos, “eyo 0€ Aéyo" ; Vita Polyc. xxiv. 31, ed. Duchesne, pp. 
30, 36. But the Christians are also expressly * reminded” of the contents 
of the O.T. Scriptures, with which they were well acquainted, Clem. 1 Cor. 
liii. 1, lxii. 3. 


§ 49. THE COMMON TRADITION IN THE CHURCH 
REGARDING THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELS. 


The history of the Canon shows that by 130 at the 
latest our four Gospels were read in the Church services 
throughout the extent of the “Catholic Church” of that 
time (Ign. Smyrn. viii. 2). A definite opinion regarding 
the composition of these books by particular authors was 
equally common, as was also apparently a judgment 
regarding the time when they were written. We begin 
at once with a statement of this general tradition, and 
an estimate of its worth. 

I. In the period between 180 and 220, Matthew and 
John, who were apostles, and Mark and Luke, disciples 
of apostles, were everywhere regarded as the authors of 
the four books which, even as early as 150, were commonly 
called Gospels (Just. Apol. i. 66, à xaXetras edayyédia), The 
occasional designation of the Gospels briefly as writings of 
the apostles, and of the evangelists as apostles (e.g. Iren. 
ii. 11. 9; GA, i. 154 ff.), is explained, so far as it requires 
any explanation at all, in the first place, by the fact that 
later writers, influenced partly by the analogous usage in 
the N.T., employed the title apostle, not only for the 
Twelve and Paul, but also to designate their helpers in 
preaching, as Barnabas, Luke, and others (Forsch. vi. 6-8). 
In the second place, it is explained by the fact that even 
the Gospels written by Mark and Luke were associated more 
or less intimately with their teachers, Peter and Paul (see | 
below). It was only this tradition of the Church regarding | 
the composition of the Gospels by Matthew, Mark, Luke, . 


and John which at that time found embodiment in the |. 


Greek MSS., and soon afterwards also in the MSS. of the 
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Latin translation, even in the titles, z.c. the superscriptions, 
the subscriptions and column-headings of the separate 
Gospels,—the original form of which in all probability was 
cata Mar@aiov, cata Mâpxov, etc. (n. 1). To be sure, the 
Manichean Faustus, who referred this cara MarÓatov, ete., 
to the authors of the Gospels themselves, found in it, at 
the same time, the admission that the Gospels were not 
written by the apostles and followers of the apostles, but 
composed later by unknown persons, on the. basis of alleged 
traditions, from the apostles and their disciples (n. 2). 
This opinion has been very commonly circulated up to the 
present time, only with the difference that it is no longer 
the evangelists themselves, but the Church gathering and 
circulating the Gospels, which is made to say in this 
peculiar way that the Gospels were not written by the 
four persons named, but by others writing in their spirit 
and under their names. The absurdity of this view is 
perfectly apparent. For, in the jirst place, the oldest 
witnesses for the cata Maz@aiov, namely, Irenæus, Clement, 
and the author of the Muratori fragment (n. 3), state as 
explicitly as do Origen and all the other later authors, 
that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John wrote the Gospels 
bearing their respective names. In the second place, the 
Church teachers of this period had received, and trans- 
mitted as trustworthy, the tradition that the ultimate 
source of Mark's Gospel was Peter's oral preaching (§ 51), 
and it was a very common supposition that a similar 
relation existed between Luke's Gospel and Paul After 
this tradition regarding Mark's Gospel, which reaches back 
to the first century, had become general, a title intended 
to designate not the author of the Gospel, but the person 
who was its guarantee and final security, could only have 
read evayyé\ov xarà Ilérpov, not xarà Mápkov. In the 
same way, xarà IlaóXov would have taken the place of 
xarà Aovküv, Nor, on the other hand, is this xarà Maratov 
a book-title in the usual sense in which the term is used, 
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i.e. to designate simply the name of the author, but is 
to be explained, especially in its original form, without 
evayyédvov, from the peculiar character of these books and 
their place in the Church. Sayings of Jesus were cited 
generally with the formula, * The Lord says” or “said,” or 
“The Lord says in the Gospel," or * It is written in the 
Gospel," or “ The Gospel says." The name used in the 
apostolic age to designate the oral preaching of salvation 
was transferred to the documents in which later genera- 
tions possessed this preaching, without any distinction 
being made between the separate books in which the one 
and only gospel of Christ was found. Indeed, the singular 
rò evayyéhuov was probably used before the plural rà 
eùayyêMa as a general designation of all such writings. 
It was not until later that evayyéov came to be used of a 
single writing of this character, and eveyyéa to denote a 
number of them. When, however, it became necessary to 
say on what authority the claim was made that the Lord 
had spoken this or that single word in the Gospel, or that 
the Gospel testified this or that fact, following common 
usage, the expression was employed: “ According to 
Matthew, the Lord said"; “ According to John, on one 
occasion Jesus changed water into wine”; “The Gospel 
testifies, according to Mark, that Jesus was asleep in the 
ship upon a pillow." The apostolic conception of the 
uniqueness of the Gospel—a thought whieh the Church 
could not give up to the Marcionites (above, p. 385, n. 7) 
—produced necessarily in the Church the conception of 
the inseparable unity of the four Gospels. This idea 
explains not only these formule of citation, which were 
in use early, and which continued current also in the 
centuries that followed, but also such titles as xarà Mar- 
Gaiov «rr. ‘These last presuppose, as a general title of the 
collection of Gospel writings, edayyédcov, in exactly the same 
way that pos 'Pepa(íovs presupposed that the single writing 
so entitled was part of a collection of IIaóxov éric0Xa(., 
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Leaving out of account the denial of the genuineness 
of the Fourth Gospel, made at a comparatively late date, 
circa. 170, by the Alogi, who declared it to be the work of 
the heretie Cerinthus, the tradition of the Church embodied 
in the titles of the Gospels was contradicted by no one in 
the second century, whether members of the Church or 
heretics. Justin calls the Gospels regularly “memoirs 
of the apostles,’ and remarks incidentally in connection 
with the account of Jesus’ baptism, “ The apostles of this 
our Christ (or His apostles, t.e. apostles of this our Christ) 
themselves have written this” (Dral. lxxxviii.); and on one 
occasion, when quoting something a parallel to which 1s to 
be found only in Luke xxii. 44, ùe. in a Gospel written by 
a disciple of one of the apostles, he uses the more exact 
expression, “It is written in the memoirs which I claim 
were composed by the apostles and by their diseiples " 
(àv ékeivois rapakoXovÜncávrov, Dial. ciii.) When we take 
into consideration also that in two other passages, where 
Justin introduces material peculiar to Luke's writings, he 
is careful not to say unconditionally that the Gospels were 
written by the apostles (Apol. i. 33, of dropynuovetcavtes 
TavTa Ta Tepi ToU cwthpos nav I. Xp. ; Dial. cv., es avo trav 
atrouvnpoveupatwov éuáÜouev), it is practically certain that, 
like Irenzeus and all the later authors, Justin distinguishes 
between Gospels written by apostles and Gospels which 
originated from their disciples; and that he knew the 
third Gospel to be a work of the latter kind, which did 
not, however, prevent him from speaking generally of the 
“memoirs of the apostles” (GK, i. 476, 478 ff., 497). 
Even the Gnostics, the disciples of Valentinus and 
Marcion, never ascribed the Gospels used 1n the Church to 
any other authors than those to whom they were ascribed 
by the Church itself. The preparation of a collection of 
Gospel traditions, under the title Mvangelium Veritatis, 
by Valentinus or his disciples (Tren. iii. 11. 9; GK, i. 
748 ff.), implied a certain criticism of the Gospels used by 
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the Church. They claim that in their common form the 
Gospels do not contain the full truth concerning Jesus, 
and without knowledge of the secret tradition, their reports, 
which are contradictory in many points, cannot be cor- 
rectly understood. Nevertheless, the Valentinians cite 
and comment upon the Gospels used in the Church as 
apostolic writings (GK, i. 732 f., 741 f., 744, n. 1). The 
Acts of Peter, written circa 170 by a member of the 
Valentinian school, or by a man in close touch with it 
(above, p. 73, n. 7), represent the book of the Gospel 
read in the Church assembly to be an apostolic work in the 
composition of which Peter also seems to have had a part. 
John xxi. 25 and 1 John i. 1-4 are adduced to show the 
need of interpretation and enlargement; but still no fault 
is found with the book directly, much less is it ascribed to 
less notable and later authors (Acta Petri, ed. Lipsius, 
p.66£; GK, ii. 848, n. 2, 849 ff.). Others went further 
than the Valentinians in their criticism of the Gospels used 
by the Church, and claimed that much of a Jewish legalistic 
character was to be found in them. Still, they did not 
attack the tradition regarding their origin, but charged 
the apostles, whom they also accepted as authors of the 
Gospels, with having combined those elements that did not 
belong in the Gospel with the words of Jesus ; and this was 
explained to be due to Jewish prejudices, by which they 
were still influenced, and to the misunderstanding of Jesus’ 
manner of teaching, which was to a large extent accommo- 
dative (n. 4). Marcion, the boldest of these critics, who 
did not hesitate to criticise the tradition of the Church 
in other points, including literary matters (vol. i. p. 481), 
left the Gospels unassailed as regards their authorship. 
According to him, the apostles, who were of Jewish origin 
themselves, went so far as to deliberately falsify the Gospel 
in the books which they wrote, and this evil work was 
completed by others of kindred spirit through the insertion 
of later interpolations (GA, 1. 591—594, 656-680). It 
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cannot here be pointed out in detail how Marcion eriticised 
the separate Gospels. The important remnants of his own 
Gospel extant show very clearly the thoroughgoing criticism 
which he thought necessary in the case of Luke's Gospel 
(GK, i. 680-718, ii. 455—494) He was thoroughly dis- 
satisfied, not only with the details of this Gospel, which he 
could have cut out as later interpolation, —just as he had 
removed similar elements from the Pauline letters,—but 
with its whole plan and spirit as well, and so necessarily 
with its author. It is not, therefore, surprising that, in 
the single passage of Paul’s letters (Col. iv. 14; Marcion 
rejected 2 Timothy altogether) where Luke is mentioned in a 
significant manner, he cut out the words ó iarpós 6 ayarrnrés, 
which expressed the author's esteem of Luke ; so that Luke 
was left in this passage, as in Philemon 24, without any 
distinguishing characterisation, in the suspicious company 
of the ill-famed Demas (GK, i. 665, 705 f., ii. 528). Unless 
we are disposed to assume a very singular coincidence in 
explanation of this omission, it proves that Marcion knew 
Luke’s Gospel, which he made the principal basis of his 
own Gospel, to be the work of Luke, the disciple of Paul, 
and that, far from attempting to dispute this tradition, 
he calumniated Luke, whom he, too, recognised to be the 
author of the Gospel current in the Church under his name. 
An oral tradition which was accepted so early and so 
universally by friend and foe alike as was the tradition 
that the Gospels used by the Church were written by 
the Apostles Matthew and John, and by Mark and Luke, 
the disciples of the apostles, hardly needs in support of 
itself a documentary tradition, which was later doubted. 
The rise of this tradition from actual facts adequate to 
explain its origin is all the more necessary, because there 
is nothing in the books themselves which would necessarily 
have given rise to the unanimous tradition regarding their 
authors. In the case of the Gospels which pass under the 
name of Matthew and Mark, the personality of the authors 
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is nowhere betrayed by the use of an “I.” In Matt. ix. 9, 
X. 9, the name of the apostle to whom the first Gospel is 
ascribed occurs, but without any hint of the author's 
special interest in this apostle. The names of Mark, Luke, 
and John are not found at all in the books bearing their 
respective names. From the preface to the third Gospel 
and the “we” which occurs in several passages of Acts, it 
possibly could be inferred that this work in two parts was 
written by the disciple of an apostle, and by a man who 
was for a time a companion of Paul. But there is 
nothing in the work to lead one to suppose that the author 
was Luke rather than Titus. From several passages of the 
Fourth Gospel it is possible to infer that its author belonged 
to the apostolic circle; but, judging from our present 
knowledge of exegesis in the ancient Church, the cleverest 
scholar of that time could not have guessed that the 
author was John and not James the son of Zebedee, or 
Alpheus, or Bartholomew, or Simon Zelotes. It follows, 
therefore, that the tradition associated with the four 
Gospels from the time when they began to circulate, which 
was not once attacked during the entire period from 
70-170 even by hostile critics, of whom these books had 
no lack even at this early date, is based not upon learned 
conjectures, but upon facts which at that time were 
incontrovertible. 

II. Origen claims to have learned as tradition that the 
four Gospels of the Chureh were written in the order in 
which we are accustomed to find them in our Bibles (n. 5). 
In order to estimate properly this tradition and other 
statements whieh possibly could seem to us ambiguous, it 
must be borne in mind that in the ancient Church the 
separate parts of the collection of Gospels were arranged in 
various orders, and that until the third century the Holy 
Seriptures were not written in book form in our sense of 
the word book, ze. in the form of a codex which could 
contain a large number of writings, but in rolls which were 
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of limited though for the most part of quite uniform size. 
Books of the average compass of our Gospels, Acts, and 
Revelation required each a roll. The only way in which 
it was possible to indicate externally that a number of 
such writings belonged together was by placing the rolls 
belonging together in one holder or the same drawer of a 
bookcase (n. 6). At the time, when this method was in 
use there could be no question about the order of the 
Gospels. The transition began to be mace from the roll to 
the codex in Origen's lifetime, and it is probable that he 
himself saw codices in which all four Gospels were written. 
Dut the order in which he found them seems to have been 
that which prevailed in Egypt for a long time, John, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke. Neither this nor any other 
arrangement could have had influence upon the tradition 
stated above regarding the order in which the Gospels 
were written, or upon the statements of writers before 
Origen's time, because the codex did not come into general 
use until during the course of the third century, and then 
only gradually. What Origen gives as a tradition, without 
any thought of a divergent view, is expressed also by 
Irenzeus and the author of the Muratorian fragment without 
the least indication of uncertainty (n. 7). It continued to 
be the prevalent view in antiquity (n. 8), and it was this 
more than anything else which brought it about, that the 
arrangement of the Gospels familiar to us displaced more 
and more the other arrangements in the East from the 
beginning of the fourth century on, and after Jerome also 
in the West. But Irenæus makes further statements of a 
more definite character (n. 7). According to him, the time 
when Peter and Paul were preaching the gospel in Rome, 
and engaged in laying the foundations of the Church there, 
Matthew, who lived among the Hebrews, issued a gospel 
writing in their language. After the death of the two 
apostles, Mark, the follower and interpreter of Peter, 
delivered to the Church in written form what Peter had 
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preached. Irenæus makes Luke's Gospel follow that of 
Mark, but without more exact indication of the time when 
it was written. So, with reference to the Fourth Gospel, 
he says merely that John issued the same after the appear- 
ance of the other Gospels, during his residence in Ephesus. 
According to Irenæus idea of the chronology (above, p. 76), 
the Hebrew Matthew appeared between 61-66, Mark not 
long after 66 or 67, and Luke somewhat later ; while John, 
who, according to Irenæus (v. 30. 3), wrote Revelation 
toward the end of Domitian’s reign (died 96), and was still 
alive in the first years of Trajan’s reign, 98-117 (Iren. 
ii. 22. 5, i. 3. 4), must have composed his Gospel some- 
time between 75 and 95. It is to be noticed, further, that 
Irenæus had read Papias! work (v. 33. 4), which contained 
notices regarding the origin of Matthew and Mark, and, 
according to a doubtful report, also of John. With refer- 
ence to Mark, Papias preserved a statement of his teacher, 
John, whom Irenæus held to be the apostle of this name, 
in which Mark is represented as having reproduced faith- 
fully in his Gospel his recollections of Peter's narratives 
($51) This statement seems to exclude the possibility that 
Mark wrote his Gospel in the vicinity where his teacher 
Peter was staying, or it seems to presuppose that Peter 
was no longer alive when Mark wrote. Since Irenæus uses, 








among other expressions of the teacher of Papias, the same 


peculiar phrase which the latter employed to express the 
relation in which Mark stood to Peter (épumvevrijs IIérpov), 
it is perfectly clear that Irenæus was aware that his view 
regarding the time of the composition of Mark's Gospel was 


in agreement not only with that of Papias, but also with | 


that of his teacher John the presbyter, who, according to 
Irenzeus, was the apostle John. This is to be kept well in 
mind in considering a statement of Clement of Alexandria, 
which appears to be directly to the contrary (n. 9). Clement 


claims to have received from his teachers the tradition that | 


the Gospels containing a genealogy of Christ were written 
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hefore the others. Inasmuch as Clement reports, also in 
the same connection, that John wrote last, with the incom- 
pleteness or one-sided character of the other Gospels in 
view, his chronology agrees with the only other tradition 
handed down in making Matthew write first and John 
last. But his report varies from the other tradition—if 
his short statement is to be taken literally—in represent- 
ing not only Matthew, but also Luke, which likewise has a 
chronology, to have been written earlier than Mark, which 
lacks such a chronology. In line with this variation 
would be the supposition that Clement, following some 
older source, placed the composition of Mark in the life- 
time of Peter, and not, as Irenæus, after the death of Peter 
and Paul. This last difference would not be very consider- 
able, since, according to the older tradition, Peter’s stay in 
Rome was very brief, lasting at longest only a year 
(above, p. 165 ff.; above, pp. 68-84); and, on the other hand, 
Irenæus manifestly means to say that Mark issued his 
Gospel soon after the death of Peter and Paul. Following 
Clement, Mark would have to be dated in 63 or 64, while, 
according to Irenæus, it was written somewhere about 67. 
Inasmuch, also, as the tradition concerning the time and 
circumstances in which Luke’s Gospel was written was not 
so definite as that concerning Mark, the opinion that Luke 
was written before Mark could have been merely an 
inference from the close of Acts. If it was assumed, as is 
still done by numerous scholars, that Luke wrote Acts 
immediately after the close of the two years (Acts xxviii. 
30) —whieh would imply that his Gospel was written 
somewhat earlier,—and if the fact was also considered that 
Luke makes no note of Peter's residence in Rome at the 
time, or if it was known from the tradition that Peter did 
not come to home until after Paul's departure from the 
city (above, p. 165 f.), the conclusion must have been drawn 
that Luke wrote earlier than Mark, t.e. if the latter wrote 
his Gospel in Rome under Peter's supervision. But closer 
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scrutiny of Clement’s own words shows that he knows and 
says nothing of the completion of Mark’s Gospel in Peter’s 
lifetime (§ 51). In any case, Clement’s isolated statement, 
which seems to say that Luke was written before Mark, 
must give way before the tradition which represents the 
two Gospels as having been written in the order Mark- 
Luke, not only because the witness for the latter view is 
incomparably stronger, but also because Clement’s view 
might have been the result of critical reflection, which is 
inconceivable in the case of the opposing tradition. 
Learned hypotheses, however, no matter how old they 
may be, do not deserve the name of tradition; all that 
they show is the greater or less degree of intelligence 
possessed by those by whom they are made, regarding 
which it is not the purpose of this text-book to judge. 


1. (P. 387.) Cod. B has as titles of the four Gospels and as headings of the 
columns simply xara Ma@@aov xrX.; 80 also N in the headings of the columns, 
but in the subscriptions of Mark, Luke, John evayyeov kara Mapkov xr. 
In the uncials the latter is the rule, only sometimes evayyeAov is written 
once instead of twice in succession, e.g. Cod. D, ed. Scrivener, p. 262, evayyedcov 
xar Aovkav erAnpwbn’ apyera kar papkov. So also in the Latin MSS. "That 
the Latins did not originate their secundum Mattheum, but took it at first 
hand from the Greek MSS., is shown by the Greek form cata Marcum, Lucam, 
etc, in the MSS. of the Old Latin version, Cyprian, Firmicus Maternus, 
Lucifer, Priscillian (GK, i. 164, n. 5; also the true Victorinus of Pettau, cf. 
Haussleiter in TALB, 1895, S. 194; Marius Victorinus, contra, Arianos, iv. 4, 8, 
18, see note 3 below ; Jerome, 2n Gal.iv. 4, Vall. vii. 419 ; Onomast., ed. Lagarde, 
p. 99.23) The same is true of the Egyptian versions. The Syrians, on 
the other hand, in all forms of their translation of the Gospel have simply 
“of Matthew” instead of “according to Matthew." Tertullian also, who did 
not as yet have a Latin Gospel, avoided xard, secundum. 

2. (P. 387.) Faustus, in August. contra Faustum, xxxii. 2, appeals to the 
criticism which the Catholics also apply to the Mosaic law, and then in- 
quires : “Solius filii putatis testamentum non potuisse corrumpi, solum non 
habere aliquid, quod in se debeat improbari? Presertim quod mec ab ipso 
scriptum constat nec ab eius apostolis, sed longo post tempore a quibusdam 
incerti nominis viris, qui ne sibi non haberetur fides scribentibus, que 
nescirent, partim apostolorum nomina, partim eorum, qui apostolos secuti 
viderentur, scriptorum suorum, frontibus indiderunt, adseverantes secundum 
eos se scripsisse que scripserint. Quo magis mihi videntur injuria gravi 
affecisse discipulos Christi, quia que dissona idem et repugnantia scriberent, 
ea referrent ad ipsos et secundum eos hec scribere se profiterentur evangelia, 
qui tantis sint referta erroribus, tantis contrarietatibus narrationum simul 
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ac sententiarum, ut nec sibi prorsus nec inter se ipsa conveniant.” Quite 
similarly again xxxiii. 3. The replies of Augustine, especially xxxii. 16, 19, 
21, 22, xxxiii. 6-8, are also worth reading. Even Lagarde (Mitteilungen, 
iv. 109) could write: “The Gospels in the earliest sources bear the title, 
Gospels according to Matthew, etc.; except in the interpolated MSS., then, 
they are not given out as Gospels of Matthew,” etc. It is not surprising that 
Jews like Hamburger, Jesus von Nazareth, 1895, S. 8, go still further in the 
same direction. 

3. (P. 387.) Iren. i. 26. 2, 27. 2, iii. 11. 7, 8, 9, 14. 4; Clem. Pad. 
i. 38; Strom. i. 145, 147 ; Quis Div. v ; Hypotyp. on 1 Pet. v. 13; 1 John i.1; 
Can. Mur. line 2 (GK, ii. 5. 21 f., 140). For the old formulas of citation, cf. 
GK, i. 162f. On those in which the original significance of the cara M. still 
appears (GK, i. 167, note 2), cf. also Victor. contra Arianos, iv. 18, ** Idem (sc. 
Christus) tamen, ut ostenderet suam praesentiam semper, xarà MarÜaiov sic 
loquitur? (Matt. xxviii. 19f. follows); «bed. iv. 4, '*colligamus igitur «ara 
'"Ieávvg» dictum? (John iv. 24 follows) Also iv. 8, “in evangelio xara 
'Icávygy " (Migne, viii. 1115, 1119, 1126). With regard to the conception 
of the unity of the Gospels, cf. GK, i. 161 ff., 185 f., 477—481, 842-848, ii. 21 f., 
32 f., 401. In all transferences of this etayyéiov kara, followed by name 
of a person, to other gospels, as xarà Ilérpov (Orig. tom. x. 17 in Maitt.; 
Serapion in Eus. H. E. vi. 12), xara rovs dwdexa, xara Owpav, Baowdeidny, 
MarÓíav (Orig. Hom. 1 in Lucam, GK, ii. 627), these names denote the 
supposed writers, not the authorities standing behind them. 

4. (P. 390.) Iren. iii. 2. 2, “apostolos enim admiscuisse ea, que sunt 
legalia, salvatoris verbis”; iii. 12. 12, “apostolos quidem adhuc que sunt 
Judzorum sentientes annuntiasse evangelium," have to do formally aud 
primarily with the oral preaching and tradition ; but, as the context of both 
passages shows (iii. 2. 1 before the words quoted, and iii. 12. 12 after), the 
intention is to show the object of the criticism directed against the Gospels 
by the heretics, and its justification from their standpoint. When Irenæus 
(iii. 1. 1) maintains, in opposition to this criticism, that the apostles did not 
preach and write the Gospel till after the resurrection of Jesus and the gift of 
the Spirit, he too connects the composition of the Gospels immediately with 
the oral preaching. 

5. (P. 392.) Eus. H. E. vi. 25. 3, says of Origen : ev 0é rà mpóre rv eis 
tò xara MarÜaiov (al. add, ctayyédwov), Tov éxkAgaiaarikóv. vAarrTov kavóva, 
póva récoapa cidévar ebayyéXia. paprvpera, BOE mws ypáiov' ‘Qs ev mapaóóc« 
pabav rept Tav reacápov evayyediov, à kai póva ávavrippyrá éavw ev tH om 
roy oùpavòv ékkAgaía Tov Geod, drt mpOTov pev yéypamtat TO karà TÓV more 
TeAdvny, Varepov O€ dróoroXov “Incod Xpioroù Maréaiov, exdedwxdra avró rois 
ard "lovdaicpod mirtevoact, ypappacw éBpaikois avvrerayuévov' Oevrepov ðè TO 
kara Mápkov, ws Ilérpos thnyjcato abro, momoavra, ov kai vidv ev rjj kao) 
moroi Oia roóroev apodrtdynoe Hdoxwv: “aomdferac tpas ý ev Baßvňðvı 
guvekdext) Kat Mapxos 6 vids pov.” kai Tpitoy TÒ Kata AovKay, TO bd IIavAov 
€mawovpevoy evayyéAtoy Trois amd vOv» éÜvdv memoukóra' ert mace TO xarà 
lodvynv. Cf. Origen's introduction to the Homilies on Luke in Latin and 
Greek, GK, ii. 625, 627 ; also tom. vi. 32 in Jo., apEdpevor drs roð Mar@aiou, 
ôs kai mapadédorat mp@ros Tv Aoràv rois ‘EBpaios exdedmxévat TO evayyéduoy, 
Tois ek TepiTapns miorevovaw. Cf. tom. i. 4 ; as dmapyr) Tay evayyeMov, John 
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is written not first but last (cf. i. 2), and before it Matt., Mark, Luke write in 
the order named. 

6. (P. 393.) With regard to roll and codex, see GK, i. 60-83 ; v. Schultze 
in Greifswalder Studien, 1895, S. 149-158. For the order of the Gospels in the 
codices, cf. GK, ii. 364-375 ; for those especially in Egypt, and for Origen’s, 
cf. ii. 371 ff, 1014. 

7. (P. 303.) Iren. iii. l. 1; in Greek, Eus. H. E. v. 8. 2: ʻO pev ài) 
MarÜaios èv rots ‘EBpaios rH idia avràv OuaMékro kai ypapny é£jveykev. evay- 
yeMov, ro) IIérpov kal roù IIavXov év ‘Popy ebayyeCopévov pat Ücueuobvrev Thy 
ékkAgatav. Mera òè rhv rovrov é£o0ov Mápxos, 6 paOntis kai éppnveutys IIérpov, 
kai aitos rà vr Iérpov kgpvacópeva éyypáQos piv mapadédwxev. Kat Aovküás 
dé, ó dkOXovÓos IlavAov, TO Ùm’ ékeivov kypvorópevov evayyéuov èv BiBrio 
karéÜero. "Emewra 'Ioávvgs, 6 padnris ToU Kupiov, 6 kai emi rò otnOos abro) 
dvam cav, kai avrüs é£éÜOoke rò evayyédov, ev “Edéow rhs’ Asias QGurpiBov. The 
differences between this Greek text of Eusebius and the Latin version of 
Irenæus are unimportant. The Jta Mattheus attaching to the preceding 
context (oUres 6 MarÜaios with or without uév and 67), Eusebius has not 
unnaturally changed. The Latin translator, on the other hand, has omitted 
the «at before ypadny, which is contrasted with the oral preaching of the 
apostles (cf. GK, ii. 22, n. 1. When later compilers (Cramer, Cat. i. 263, 264), 
following Irenæus or Eusebius’ quotation from Irenæus, spoke of the time of 
the composition of Mark as pera MarÓatov or pera tiv ToU karà MarÜatov 
evayyediou €xdoow, they were right. Very far from right, however, is the 
attempt to correct in accordance with this the text of Irenæus (see Eus. Hist. 
Eccles. ed. Heinichen, v. 8. 2, S. 198). The only reading which has been 
handed down, vj» rovtwy éfo0ov, without mention of any place or locality 
which they left (cf. on the other hand, Ps. exiv. 1; Sir. xl. 1; Heb. iii. 16), 
can only denote the death of Peter and Paul, cf. Luke ix. 31; 2 Pet. i. 15 (see 
above, p. 215, n. 5); Wis. iii. 2, vii. 6; Philo, de Carit. iv.; Epist. Lugd. in 
Eus. H. E. v. 1. 36. It is the same as &£oOos roù Biov. Just. Dial. cv., or rod 
(jv, Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 2 (189), or €xBacts tis àvaarpodrs, Heb. xiii. 7, or dvàAvous, 
which also needs no nearer definition, 2 Tim. iv. 6 (cf. Phil.i.23; Luke ii. 29 
=the Modern Hebrew aves) E. Grabe, on Iren. iii. 1. 1 holds that the 
departure of Peter and Paul from Rome is meant ; but, in the first place, the 
simple ££o9os could not be so understood by any reader (cf. Can. Mur. line 38, 
profectio Pauli ab urbe in Spaniam, Acts xviii. 1, iv. 15) ; and, second, so far as 
we know, Peter never left Rome at all after he had once entered the city (see 
above, p. 165ff.). For Paul, too, the period of his preaching in Rome, though 
it was not uninterrupted, came to its final close in his second imprisonment 
and execution, and not in a departure from the city (above, p.66). Of other 
misinterpretations of the passage the present writer would mention only that 
of A. Camerlynck, St. Irenée et le Canon du NT, Louvain, 1896, pp. 27-31. In 
Camerlynck's opinion the words rod Ilérpov—éxxAgoíav cannot denote the 
time of composition of Matt., because this construction would require an adverb 
(p. 31. What adverb we are not told: probably čr, which Camerlynck 
gratuitously introduces into his paraphrase of the preceding words (Matthieu 
encore en Judé, p. 30, which would be £r. àv év vois 'Ejpatow). By é£o9os he 
would understand the departure of Peter and Paul to preach in the whole 
world, instead of which Irenzeus mentioned the preaching in Rome by way of 
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example! Whereas (tandis que, not pendant que) Peter and Paul preached 
the gospel in Rome, ze. in the wide world, Matthew remained at home and 
wrote a book ; and after they had set out, no one knows where, Mark did the 
same thing. Few will agree with the conclusion, Cette explication nous parait 
très logique. Occasion for such fancies can hardly be found in the circum- 
stance that Clement puts the composition of Mark a little earlier than 
Irenæus (see above, p. 394 and n. 9), or that Eusebius (H. E. ii. 15), in a very 
inexact reproduction of statements by Papias and Clement, adopts the latter's 
view of the composition of Mark during Peter's lifetime, and seems to assign 
it to the time of Claudius along with the fable of Peter's contest with Simon 
Magus (cf. above, p. 168f.). Eusebius, who was conscientious enough to 
report faithfully traditions concerning the chronological order of the Gospels 
from Clement (H. E. vi. 14. 5) and Origen (vi. 25. 3ff.), which were appar- 
ently or actually contradictory, also reproduced exactly the testimony of 
Irenæus as to the composition of Mark after the death of Peter and Paul 
(H. E. v. 8. 3), though Clement’s view appealed to him more strongly (ii. 15, 
v. 14. 6). Moreover, Irenæus intention in iii. 1. 1 of giving the chrono- 
logical order is so evident from the indications of time in connection with 
Matt., Mark, and John (rera), that his other enumerations cannot be counted 
against it. The order in iii. 9. 1-11. 6, Matt., Luke, Mark, John, which is 
repeated in iii. 11. 7, is occasioned by the desire to emphasise the two Gospels 
in which Jesus’ affirmative attitude towards the O.T. is most apparent. The 
order in iii. 11. 8, John, Luke, Matt., Mark, depends on the arrangement of 
the apocalyptic symbols. The distribution of the four animal figures of 
Ezek. i. 5, 10 and Rev. iv. 6f., which Irenæus did not invent, but found 
as a tradition, has of itself nothing to do with the chronological order of 
the Gospels, nor with their arrangement in the codex ; cf. Forsch. ii. 257-275, 
iii. 222f.; v. Schultze, Greifswalder Studien, S. 158. The two oldest and 
commonest arrangements are—(1) Matt.=man, Mark=eagle, Luke=ox, 
John=lion (so Irenæus and the true Victorinus of Pettau ; cf. Haussleiter, 
ThLB, 1895, Col. 194) ; (2) Matt.=man, Mark=lion, Luke=ox, John=eagle 
(so Theophilus Lat., Epiphanius, Jerome). 

8. (P. 393.) The chronological succession of the Gospels given by 
Irenæus without any notice of divergent opinions, and by Origen as an old 
tradition (see above, p. 397 f.), is clearly indicated in Can. Mur. lines 1-16, in 
spite of the incompleteness of its beginning (GK, ii. 14ff.); also Eus. H. E. 
iii. 94. 6f.; Epiphan. Heer. li. 4 (Mar@atos mpõros ápxerat evayyediCerOat). 
6 (eùbùs 0€ perà róv MarÜatov dxddovOos yevopevos ó Mapxos TO ádyío Ilérpo év 
‘Poun emerpémerat TÒ evayyéAvov ékOéa0at kai ypawas amooréXerat trò roù dyiou 
Tlérpov eis rv rà» Alyvmriev xópav). 7 (Luke wrote an account of mis- 
interpretations of Mark), xii. 19 (finally, John, when more than ninety years 
old) Further, Jerome, Pref. Comm. in Matth., Vall. vii. 311.5 cf. Vir. IU iii. ; 
Ephrem, Expos. ev. Conc. p. 286; Chrysost. Hom. 4 $n Matth., Montfaucon, 
vii. 46; August. Cons. Evv. i. 2. That John was the last to write is involved 
in every tradition that has specially to do with the Fourth Gospel. The 
remark of Tertullian (contra Marc. iv. 2), that the disciples of the apostles 
among the evangelists wrote * cum apostolis et post apostolos," and the further 
words, “ex apostolis Joannes et Matthæus, ex apostolicis Lucas et Marcus,” 
express no particular opinion as to the chronological order of the Gospels, or 
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at most only the presupposition, which no one in the ancient Church disputed, 
that the earliest Evangelist was an apostle, not a pupil of the apostles, The 
old Latin prologues to the Gospels also give the order, Matt., Mark, Luke, 
John; Prol. in Luc. (N.T. Lat, ed. Wordsworth, i. 269): “Qui cum iam 
descripta essent evangelia per Matthaeum quidem in Judæa, per Marcum autem 
in Italia, sancto instigante spiritu in Achaiw partibus hoc scripsit evangelium, 
significans etiam ipse, ante alia esse descripta." The improbable opinion of 
Corssen (Monarchianische Prologe, 1896, S. 37), that the same writer in his 
prologue to Mark represents that Gospel as written after Luke, rests upon two 
misunderstandings. The words (Wordsworth, i. 172) “perfecti evangelii 
opus intrans et a baptismo domini deum predicare inchoans” evidently refer 
to Mark i. 9 ff. in distinction from “initio evangeliee pradicationis,” Mark 
i. 1ff. The complete Gospel comes first through Christ, in distinction from 
the Forerunner, whose preaching Mark has termed the beginning of the 
Gospel. And when it is said of the physical birth, that Mark saw it in 
prioribus and therefore did not think it worth while to narrate it again, it is 
very arbitrary to supply evangeliis (sc. Matt. and Luke). The phrase prob- 
ably stands for the common év rois mpò rovrov, cl. for example, Orig. tom. 
ii. 1, in Jo. where to be sure but a single tomus has preceded, or év rois 
ZumpooGev, or similar expressions. The author of the prologues, which are 
hardly so old as Corssen would have them, had before him the codex in 
which Matt. i. stands before Mark i.; and he had not forgotten that accord- 
ing to his express statement Matt. indeed, but not Luke, was written before 
Mark. 

9. (P. 394.) Eusebius, H. E. vi. 14. 5 (Forsch, iii. 72), quotes from the 
Hypotyp.: atéis 9' é» rois abrois 6 KMjpgs Biois mepi THs Takews TOY 
evayyeAlwy mapddoow Tv avéxabev mpeoButépwv TéÜevrat, ToUrov €xovaav Tov 
rpórov' “IpoyeypapOa ereyov (al. ENeyev) Tàv ebayyeMov Ta mepiéyovra Tas 
yeveadoylas.” The less supported reading, &Aeyov, which has the presbyters 
for its subject, and in tense is quite in accord with the way in which Clement 
usually speaks of his teachers (Forsch. iii. 161, A. 1), is to be preferred to 
Zdeyev, instead of which one would sooner expect éy, as indeed one MS. has 
it, or $goív, or nothing atall. For rdéis cf. the old chapter title of Eus. H. E. 
iii. 24, and the writing of Galenus (ed. Kühn, xix. 49), wepi ris rá£eos ràv 
` dülov BigMov ; cf. GK, ii. 365, A. 5. Clement means an historical account 
of the composition of the writings, observing the chronological order. If, in 
consideration of the general currency of the tradition that the order was 
Matt, Mark, Luke, John (n. 8) one may assume that it was known to 
Clements teachers and to himself, it is noteworthy that their divergent state- 
ment is given without any hint of its opposition to the common view. It is 
not impossible, then, that the presbyters simply meant that Matt. was written 
before Mark and Luke before John. 


$ 50. HISTORY OF THE “SYNOPTIC PROBLEM." 


Whoever reads the first three Gospels in order for 
the first time, with a fair degree of attention, must have 
been reminded constantly, in going through the second 
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and third, that he had read essentially the same narratives 
and discourses once or twice before, partly in the same 
order, and in language which in all cases was very similar, 
and often exactly the same. Since the authors themselves 
say nothing of the sources and helps of which they made 
use, and since, further, the ancient tradition contains no 
notice of the use of the work of one evangelist by another, 
we have the so-called “Synoptic Problem,” a problem 
which has been in existence ever since the Gospels were 
read alongside of each other. The facts have been 
very often represented to the eye by editions of the 
text designed to show the similarities and variations of 
the first three, or of all four Gospels (n. 1) As early as 
the third century, a certain Ammonius, of whom nothing 
more definite is known, prepared an edition of Matthew 
in which the sections of the other Gospels agreeing more 
or less closely with Matthew were arranged alongside of 
the Matthew text, which was given in full Ammonius 
gave his work the same title—Dvatessaron—which the 
Syrian Tatian used earlier in the second century for his 
work, though this was of an entirely different. character, 
being, in fact, a Gospel history compiled from the words 
of the four Gospels: Tò dia recedpov evayyéduov. Eusebius 
speaks highly of the careful scholarship of Ammonius’ 
Diatessaron, but felt the breaking up of the text of all the 
Gospels, except Matthew, into small fragments to be a 
defect. This led him to invent a new method, which left 
the text of the Gospels intact, but which divided it into 
small sections («e$áXaia, mepixorai), successively numbered 
in each Gospel. Then through tables preceding the text, 
in which the numbers of the corresponding sections were 
arranged together (xavóves), and to which references were 
made by means of figures written in red on the margin of 
the text, the reader was enabled easily to find the parallels 
to any passage in any one of the Gospels (n. 1). In spite 


of the widespread use of this arrangement of the text in 
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the Greek, Syrian, and Latin Churches, the problem under 
discussion was scarcely realised by the scholars of the 
ancient Church. The thing which caused surprise was 
not the similarity of the Gospels in form, but the differ- 
ences which existed between their contents. Attempts 
were made to explain and to harmonise these differences, 
especially where such harmonisation was demanded by 
ecclesiastical, dogmatic, or even apologetic interests (n. 2). 
With reference to the origin of the Gospels, no information 
was sought beyond that furnished by the scanty reports 
of the oldest traditions. It was only because the tradition 
reported that John wrote his Gospel later than the other 
evangelists, with their books in view and for the purpose of 
supplementing them, that this fact was recalled occasion- 
ally in connection with the discussion of single points, 
regarding which the accounts of the Gospels differed. 
Only in very isolated cases do we find similar expressions 
regarding a conscious relation of the other evangelists to 
their predecessors, made, of course, on the basis of the 
generally accepted view that the Gospels originated in the 
order in which they are arranged in our N.T. (n. 3). This 
was the case with Augustine, who was the first to be 
led, by the observation of similarities of language in the 
Gospels, to what was at least the beginning of a definite 
view regarding the origin of this phenomenon. He 
thought it eould be proved that Mark was consciously 
dependent upon Matthew, which in part he repeated word 
for word, in part reproduced in abbreviated form (n. 4). 
The matter was not pursued further, either in the Middle 
Ages or at the time of the Reformation, either by the 
harmonists of the orthodox period or by the pioneers of 
a critical history of the N.T. It seems to have required 
the great revolution in the entire way of thinking about 
Christianity and its original documents, which began with 
the middle of the eighteenth century, to produce an appre- 
ciation of the problem presented by the similarities and 
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differences of the first three Gospels. In what follows, 
the principal attempts made at its solution are described 
briefly. 

1. G. E. Lessing was led, by the strife which the 
publication of the Wolfenbiittel fragments produced, to 
propound what was really a “new hypothesis” concerning 
the manner in which the synoptic Gospels originated (n. 5). 
Starting with the fact that the earliest Christians were 
called Nazarenes (Acts xxiv. 5),—a name retained by the 
Jewish Christians of Bercea until Jerome’s time,—and the 
various names which the Gospel, or rather the Gospels, of 
the Jewish Christians bore in the confused reports of the 
Church Fathers, he conjectured that the root of the entire 
Gospel literature, the original Gospel, was the Aramaic 
Gospel of the Nazarenes, the kernel of which originated in 
the time immediately following Jesus’ death, and which 
underwent a number of changes in the early Christian 
period. By means of a bold interpretation of Eusebius’ 
account of the origin of Matthew (H. E. ii. 24. 6), Less- 
ing arrived at the conclusion that when Matthew left 
Palestine to preach among the Greeks or Hellenists, he 
made an abstract of the original Aramaic Gospel in Greek 
for the benefit of his new hearers, which abstract is our 
canonical Matthew. That Matthew's name was trans- 
ferred to the original also should not be considered 
surprising. By a similar handling of Papias testimony 
(§ 54), it was made to appear that numerous individuals 
translated excerpts from this original Gospel into Greek, 
just as Matthew had done, always from their own points of 
view and for different purposes. Among these translators 
belong the many writers of Luke i. 1,—in particular, Luke 
himself, and Mark also. ‘In a word, Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke are nothing but translations, partly different, 
partly the same, of the so-called original Hebrew Matthew, 
which each made as best he could” (Lessing, § 50). 
We possess only two Gospels,—a Gospel of the flesh in a 
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threefold Greek recension, and a Gospel of the spirit, that 
according to John. This unelaborated thought of Lessing 
contained suggestions which were bound to develop. 

While Lessing left it to the reader to apply his 
hypothesis for the explanation of the varied way in which 
the Gospels agree at one point and then differ from each 
other again, J. G. Eichhorn in Gottingen (n. 6) reversed the 
method, beginning with the fact that in forty-four sections 
the three synoptic Gospels are in essential agreement, in 
content, form, compass, and point of view. This is not to 
be explained on the supposition that one Gospel was used 
in the composition of another, but only on the hypothesis 
that all are dependent upon a common source. This source 
he declared to be an Aramaic Gospel, written as early as 
the year 35 by a disciple of one of the apostles, containing 
a biography of Jesus which covered the time from the 
appearance of the Baptist to the resurrection. During the 
decades which followed, this Gospel was frequently recast, 
enlarged, and abbreviated, first in Aramaic and then also 
in Greek. The Gospels which originated in this manner 
between 35 and 60—practically countless in number— 
constitute in their manifold combinations the sources from 
which were drawn the Gospels accepted by the Church, as 
well as the various Gospels used by Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christian heretics, Justin's citations, and Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. On this point Eichhorn accepted in the main 
the tradition regarding the origin of the Gospels in use by 
the Church. It was, in fact, through this tradition that he 
came to suppose, in opposition to it, that the Greek trans-' | 
lator of the Aramaic Matthew, compiled as it was by the ` 
apostle Matthew from a number of sources, modified the 
same by important additions of his own, some thirty-five 
in number, smaller and greater, e.g. chaps. i-i, which 
he prefixed to the Gospel. The artificiality of Eichhorn's 
hypothesis, and the impossibility of proving the numerous | 
accessory hypotheses upon which it was based, led inevit- 
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ably to attempts in the opposite direction. It was not 
Kichhorn’s hypothesis, but Lessing’s idea, which Eichhorn 
appropriated without acknowledgment, that continued to 
live, and that was revived later (see below, No. 7). 

2. In 1783 and later, J. J. Griesbach, working in the 
spirit of Lessing's genuine historical method, and in con- 
scious agreement with him,—in fact, differing from him 
only in his results, —and in strong opposition to Eichhorn 
and his followers, advanced a hypothesis the simplicity of 
which seemed especially to commend it (n. 7). According 
to this view, the apostle Matthew wrote his Gospel in 
Greek from his own acquaintance with the facts, and with- 
out the use of earlier sources; Luke composed his on the 
basis of his investigations of the oral tradition still un- 
crystallised, and with the help of Matthew ; Mark’s Gospel 
was made up of excerpts from Luke and Matthew. Mark’s 
own additions—in all not more than twenty-four verses— 
show that in his home in Jerusalem he had heard much of 
the history, related with more vividness and in greater 
detail than he found in the narratives of Matthew, which 
he made the basis of his work, or in Luke, which he em- 
ployed as a help. He designed his book to serve as a 
handy compendium of the Gospel history for readers un- 
acquainted with Jewish conditions and views, and without 
interest in much that Matthew had recorded. The tradi- 
ton, according to which a close relation exists between 
Mark's Gospel and the discourses of Peter, 1s a conjecture, 
and simply an invention of Papias. — Also the opinion that 
Matthew wrote in Hebrew is an improbable conjecture, 
since even Mark had a Greek Matthew before him. While 
the tradition regarding the authors of the Gospels is to be 
preferred to all modern hypotheses, all the reports of the 
ancient Church which go further, and purport to give an 
account of the origin of the Gospels, are worthless fables. 

3. At about the same time G. Chr. Storr and G. Herder 
declared Mark to be the oldest of the extant Gospels (n. 8). 
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Starting with the name “Gospel,” which as a matter of 
fact no one of our evangelists gave his own work, but 
which was applied by the Church to the Gospels in the 
second century, Herder postulated as the common basis of 
the entire gospel literature a Gospel existing at first in an 
unwritten form, which was, nevertheless, quite thoroughly 
fixed. In content it was limited to a definite series of 
narratives and discourses, covering the period from the 
baptism of John to the ascension of Jesus (Acts i. 1 f., 22), 
and was a compendium of the historical content of the 
missionary preaching intended especially for the guidance 
of the missionary preachers of the second order, the evan- 
gelists, or “ministers of the word" (Luke i. 2) This 
Gospel, which originated in Palestine between 35 and 40, 
and which was thought out and, so to speak, composed in 
Aramaie, was communicated orally to the helpers engaged 
in preaching, of whom Mark was one, but committed by 
them to writing for their own convenience, and probably 
at once. In this way a multitude of private writings 


arose. Several decades later Mark published his copy, . 


essentially unchanged, probably in Rome, and accordingly 
reproduces for us in a Greek form, but nevertheless faith 
fully, the onginal unwritten Gospel which originated 
under the eyes of Peter, James, and John. In 60, or 
somewhat later, a fuller Gospel in Aramaic was prepared 
in Palestine on the same basis, and was immediately pub- 
lished. In modified form this Gospel survived in the 
Hebrew Gospel of the Nazarenes, and in the Greek 
Matthew, which was not written until after 70. Finally, 
Luke, who wrote his historical work not for the Church, 
but for an individual belonging to the upper classes, used 
this elaborate Aramaic Gospel, which was afterwards recast 
in the Greek Matthew as an auxiliary source. He also 
used, in addition, the outline of the apostolie preaching 
whieh he had had in hand for the twenty years that he 
had been engaged in assisting with the preaching work, 
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and also the information which he had gathered from per- 
sons who had heard and seen Jesus. While Herder left it 
undecided whether any one of the three Synoptists had in 
hand the work of the other two, Storr, who was gifted 
with less imagination than Herder, confined himself strictly 
to given data, and explained the similarities among the 
Gospels on the supposition that the two later evangelists 
used the work of the earlier one. According to his view, 
the Gospel of Mark, which was drawn chiefly from Peter's 
narratives, was written in Jerusalem at a very early date, 
before Mark became engaged in foreign missionary work. 
This oldest Gospel the apostle Matthew did not hesitate to 
make the basis of his own Gospel, which otherwise was 
based upon independent knowledge of the facts, and was 
written from a peculiar point of view. Mark was worked 
over also by Luke, who, however, was unacquainted with 
Matthew. 

Later, Chr. G. Wilke (1838), Bruno Bauer (1841), and 
G. Volkmar (1870) undertook to prove that Mark was the 
original Gospel, but in a sense differing entirely from that 
of Herder and Storr (n. 9). Although Wilke left the 
tradition entirely untested, and made no attempt whatever 
to explain and thereby to remove its errors, and although 
he omitted all discussion of the leading thoughts of the 
separate Gospels and of the historical conditions under 
which they were written, he believed that in his volu- 
minous work he had established for all time, from the 
agreements and variations of the texts of the synoptic 
Gospels, the fact that our Mark is the original Gospel, 
except for a number of interpolations, part of which he 
believed could still be removed by the application of 
commonly accepted critical principles. This original 
Gospel was worked over in an arbitrary way in Matthew 
and Luke, supplemented by the addition of later legends 
and adapted to serve particular ends. The agreements 
between Matthew and Luke in passages not derived 
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from Mark is to be explained on the ground that, in 
addition to his principal source Mark, Matthew also used 
Luke. 

4. Fully recognising that the solution of the synoptic 
problem is to be sought through a study of the documents 
in their historical connection, but at the same time making 
the tradition of the ancient Church regarding the origin of 
the Gospels and the order in which they were written his 
starting-point, J. L. Hug (n. 10) undertook to show that 
Mark had in his possession and made use of Matthew. 
The same was true of Luke in relation to Mark and 
Matthew, while John had and used all three Synopties. 
In all cases the sources employed were supplemented and 
corrected by independent information. Regarding the 
sources used by Matthew, there is no necessity of inquir- 
ing; only it was natural that a person so accustomed to 
writing, as was the tax-collector Matthew, should have 
noted down at a very early date the discourses and sayings 
of the Master to aid him in his own work as a teacher, 
and also that he should have made use of these collections 
of his own in the elaboration of his Gospel, traces of which 
are actually to be found in it (Jziml.? i. 179). Whether 
and to what extent Luke used others of the writings 
which he mentions in Luke i. 1, and the oral tradition in 
addition to Matthew and Mark, we are no longer able to 
determine (op. cit. S. 186). Hug accepts the tradition as 
correct at every point, with the exception that he holds 
the unanimous tradition of antiquity by which Matthew 
is represented as having been written in Hebrew to be a 
scholastic fable. 

5. Opposed to Eichhorn’s hypothesis of an original 
written Gospel which originated early in the apostolie age, 
is that of J. C. L. Gieseler (n. 11), which makes the 
common basis of all three Synoptics, as well as of numerous 
apocryphal Gospels of the second century, an original 
Gospel which was entirely oral. The silence of the other 
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N.T. writings and of the oldest post-apostolic literature 
regarding the use of written Gospels, the way in which 
the words and deeds of Jesus are introduced in this litera- 
ture, further, the fact that comparatively little writing 
was done in the apostolic age (S. 35, 60 ff.), and the simple 
character of the culture possessed by the early Christians 
in Palestine, render it impossible that records of the Gospel 
should have been made so soon, also that such documents, 
after they originated privately, should have been circulated 
so widely and have had so much influence in the Church. 
Material for the construction of Gospels was drawn from 
the oral tradition until within the second century ; still 
more in the apostolic age was the tradition fixed enough to 
make the use of written helps seem unnecessary. Entirely 
without design, frequent repetition produced a fixed form of 
the narrative and an outline of the Gospel history from the 
appearance of the Baptist on, in which the most important 
events and sayings were reproduced with the greatest 
uniformity by all narrators and teachers. The history of 
the liturgy and of the creed, which were unwritten for so 
long, anecdotes from the history of the ancient Church, 
and analogies from the history of heathen religions and of 
Jewish Rabbinism, should enable us moderns to form a 
conception of the tenacity of memory which, under condi- 
tions of ancient culture, characterised groups of like-minded 
men, especially in cases where the sayings were regarded 
as sacred, and where the things recalled were of an his- 
torical nature. When the Gospel passed from Palestine 
to the Greeks, it necessarily took on a Greek form, but 
continued oral. Though so flexible that the order, em- 
phasis, and application could be changed according to 
varying necessities, this Gospel was still able, in spite of 
all these modifications, to survive in its original stereo- 
typed form. Here belong, e.g. among other things, 
passages quoted freely from the O.T. Comparison of 
1 Pet. ii. 6f with Rom. ix. 33 proves that the recurrence 
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of such citations in several different writings is not to 
be explained by supposing that one is dependent upon 
another, or both of the extant writings upon an original 
now lost (S. 89). It is easy to see that this and many 
other of Gieseler’s proofs are inconclusive; but for all 
that it is not to be denied that Geiseler made a more 
serious attempt than did Herder to treat the problem 
from a thoroughly historical point of view, and that he 
called attention to facts which deserve more consideration 
than the doubtful speculations of a critique which does 
not get beyond counting words, and which does not have 
even a perverted historical sense. G. Wetzel (n. 11) 
called his theory an improvement upon Gieseler’s *tradition- 
hypothesis" Unlike Gieseler, who accepted the tradition 
regarding the origin of the Gospels, Wetzel rejected it 
altogether; and without any attempt to explain its origin 
he replaced it with the following imaginary picture. The 
necessity came to be felt in the mother Church of giving 
the Hellenists (Acts vi. 1) who came to Jerusalem from 
outside Palestine, and who were therefore unfamiliar with 
the Gospel history, regular instruction in the same. This 
task was entrusted to the former tax-collector, Matthew, 
who was especially proficient in Greek. After this in- 
struction had been continued for years, it took on a fixed 
form, which was partly memorised by the hearers, and 
finally was committed to writing by not a few of them. 
In this way the numerous books of Luke i. 1 origin- 
ated, of which three have been preserved to us. ‘This 
explains the agreements among the Gospels; the differ- 
ences, on the other hand, are exactly such as exist at 
the present time among the notes made of academic 
lectures. Even the most industrious student at times 
absents himself from lectures, and not every student com- 
prehends with entire correctness what he hears. Recently, 
K. Veit (n. 11), who rejects Wetzel's * improvement," has 
supplemented Gieseler’s hypothesis in several points. 
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Thus, he brings the analogy of rabbinic methods of teach- 
ing to bear with greater definiteness upon the problem as 
to how the disciples were taught by Jesus Himself, and 
how the apostles and other missionary preachers and the 
teachers in the local Church instructed the new converts. 
Further, he attempts to show, through numerous examples, 
how the tradition-hypothesis can be applied, not without 
trenchant critical remarks about current criticism of the 
Gospels. | 

6. Fr. Schleiermacher’s analysis of Luke (n. 12) was 
not planned to answer the whole question regarding the 
origin and relation of the synoptic Gospels, though this 
work is based upon a complete view of the problem. It 
made little impression, for the simple reason that Schleier- 
macher’s fundamental idea, which involved a discussion 
also of Acts, was only incompletely worked out in this first 
publication upon the subject, and because the exposition 
of the general theory from the detailed observations, and 
even a discussion of the same in relation to Luke's preface, 
was for the time being postponed. According to Schleier- 
macher, the bond of connection among the Gospels—the 
basis and the beginning of the entire Gospel literature— 
was neither an oral nor a written Gospel, nor the use of 
earlier Gospels in the composition of later ones, but a large 
number of short written narratives. Schleiermacher’s new 
interpretation of Papias testimony regarding Matthew 
and Mark had more effect. That up to the year 1832 no 
one had doubted that Papias meant our Matthew and 
Mark, Schleiermacher found incomprehensible. All that 
Papias knew of Matthew was a collection of Jesus' sayings 
which Matthew wrote down in Hebrew. Papias says 
nothing of a translation of Matthew's Gospel into Greek, 
but speaks only of a number of recensions of this collec- 
tion of sayings,—the Adya, so celebrated later. One of 
these recensions is preserved in our Matthew, and others, 
as for example the different Gospels used by the Jewish 
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Christians, are known to some extent from several reports 
of the Church Fathers. Of Matthew, chaps. v.—vii, x., 
xii. 1-52, xviii. 23-25 belong to the collection of say- 
ings. Besides these chapters, there are other scattered 
fragments not so easy to separate from their context. 
Nor was Papias acquainted with our Mark, which does 
not suit his description, but with a writing of Mark much 
less complete, and showing much less order. This writing 
of Mark was worked over by a later hand into our Mark, 
apparently also by another hand into the apocryphal 
Gospel of Peter. Thus Schleiermacher discovered an 
original Matthew and an original Mark, which opened the 
way for new combinations for the solution of the synoptic 
problem. 

7. After the question raised by D. F. Strauss’ Leben 
Jesu (1835-36) as to whether the whole body of tradi- 
tions gathered in our Gospels was essentially mythical 
or historical, had awakened wide theological interest, 
F. Chr. Baur (n. 13), dissatisfied with the dogmatism 
of Strauss as well as of his opponents, also with the 
‘quantitative method" of Wilke, and all attempts to 
solve the problem in an artificial manner, undertook “ to 
conceive the relation of the Gospels to one another as 
something which grew up naturally, the working out of a 
principle of inner development." So long as the relation 
of the narrative to the consciousness of the narrators—the 
dominating idea, the tendenz of each one of the Gospels— 
is not made clear, “the discussion remains vague and un- 
certain.” Baur began with the Fourth Gospel, which pre- 
supposed the historical material of the Synoptists, but 
which nevertheless was subordinated and accommodated 
to the new conception of Christ as the eternal Logos by 
the selection of such parts of the same as were suited to 
the authors purpose. From John he proceeded to the 
consideration of Luke, which was certainly older than 
John. Luke was edited, according to Baur, about 150, 
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on the basis of an original Luke written in the spirit 
of Paul and retained by Marcion in his Church. Matthew 
was also used in its preparation, against which Gospel the 
original Luke was also supposed to have polemicised—the 
purpose of the redaction being to remove the sharp op- 
position between the extreme Paulinism of Marcion and 
the surviving Jewish construction of the Gospel, so far as 
this was possible from the point of view of a modified 
Paulinism. The only sources employed by Mark, who 
proceeds from the opposite, originally Judaistic point of 
view, and who represents less a harmonising tendency than 
the disposition to remain actually neutral with reference 
to the great conflicting tendencies of the apostolic age, 
were Matthew and Luke, or the original Luke. The small 
amount of new material which Mark introduces, and the 
numerous small additions which he scatters here and there 
throughout his book, are merely amplifications, and have 
no historical value, being due partly to the author's mis- 
understanding of his predecessors, and being partly in- 
ventions of the author, intended to create the impression 
of independent knowledge. Of the canonical Gospels, 
Matthew is the most original. It presents a picture of 
Christianity as it existed while still under the dominance 
of national ideas, which is the original form of Christianity 
as it emerged from Judaism. But the Gospel itself appears 
not to have been edited until during the Jewish rebellion 
under Hadrian, between 130 and 134, and is the result of 
a long process of literary development, the single steps of 
which can no longer be distinguished. The immediate 
predecessor of Matthew was a Hebrew Gospel which the 
Church tradition ascribed to the apostle Matthew, and 
which in a great variety of forms and under changing 
names was the only Gospel in existence until toward the 
middle of the second century. To use a short inaccurate 
expression, this was the Gospel of the Hebrews. Like 
Schweeler, Baur declined to refer the partieularistie Jewish 
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features of Matthew to the Hebrew Gospel, and to assign 
the words and narratives universal in tone to the redactor 
of the Gospel, on the ground that even the Hebrew Gospel 
may have contained “purer elements" and because the 
principle by which “the apparently disparate elements of 
Matthew" could be united was to be found in early 
Christianity itself (Unters. der kan. Evv. S. 5781., 613 ff.). 
Hilgenfeld, on the other hand, undertook to distinguish in 
our Matthew an original apostolic document written in 
a thoroughly Jewish spirit, which he supposes to have 
been worked over in a more universalistic spirit by a 
Hellenist, apparently in Egypt, after the year 70 (n. 13). 
At first Hilgenfeld rejected the ancient tradition of a 
Hebrew Matthew as purely legendary, holding even the 
original document to have been a Greek work, which was 
the basis also of the Aramaic Gospel of the Hebrews. 
Later, however, he became convinced of the original 
character of the Gospel of the Hebrews, which he then 
made the real original Gospel. While Mark, which Baur 
treated so contemptuously, is, to be sure, wholly dependent 
upon the Greek Matthew, it is nevertheless to be restored 
to its old place between the Greek Matthew and Luke. 
This is also the opinion of C. Holsten, who abandoned all 
effort to determine more exactly the character of the 
document at the basis of the canonical Matthew, which he 
also assumed, and attempted to explain the origin of the 
synoptic Gospels from the conflicting dogmatic tendencies 
of the apostolic age (n. 13). 

8. Without any knowledge of Wilke's work, which 
appeared at about the same time, Chr. H. Weisse (n. 14), 
who was influenced by Strauss’ Leben Jesu to make a new 


investigation of the sources of the Gospel history, under- | 


took to show that our Mark is none other than the work 
commented upon by Papias and the presbyter John. 
Though at this particular point Weisse rejects entirely 


Schleiermacher’s interpretation of Papias testimony, and | 
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does not leave uncriticised his interpretation of what 
Papias says regarding Matthew, he appropriates, never- 
theless, the essential result of Schleiermacher’s critique, 
namely, his discovery of the collection of Jesus’ sayings in 
Aramaic from Matthew's hand. From these two original 
works Luke, the disciple of Paul, compiled his Gospel 
without much independent knowledge of the tradition, 
while somewhat later the Greek redactor of the original 
Matthew enlarged the collection of sayings into our 
Matthew by the use of material borrowed from Mark. 
After the number of those accepting the originality of 
Mark and its priority to Matthew had become greater, and 
after A. Ritschl had broken with his master Baur, in his 
view of the Gospels, as in other points, and gone over to 
the Mark hypothesis, H. J. Holtzmann, following up this 
hypothesis, was courageous enough to describe minutely 
the sources from which the synoptic Gospels are supposed 
to have been put together,—their character and compass,— 
and also to attempt practically a verbal restoration of the 
same (n. 14). One of the original documents at the basis 
of all three Gospels, employed by each of the evangelists 
without the knowledge that the others had used it, is pre- 
served in our Mark in practieally complete form and 
throughout in its proper order. This we may call the 
original Mark: since the only changes which the author 
made in his original was to abbreviate the same at the 
beginning, i. 1-13, and at certain other points, and to 
omit certain passages, such as the Sermon on the Mount 
and the account of the centurion (Luke vi. 20-vii. 10) after 
Mark iii. 19 (no one knows why), and, because of its objec- 
tionable character, the narrative found in John vii. 53—viii. 
11, which Hitzig places after Mark xii. 17. Also a large 
part of the material peculiar to Mark, which is not great, 
is taken from the original Mark—partieularly the accounts 
of healing, Mark vii. 31—37, viii. 22-26, but also many of 
the little details which enliven Mark's narratives. Unless 
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interpreted too strictly, Papias’ testimony regarding Mark 
suits this original Mark in a general way. Also what 
Papias says of a collection of sayings by Matthew meets 
the requirement of the hypothesis, and gives a show of 
appropriateness to the expression Aoya, chosen to desig- 
nate the second principal source, the use of which on the 
part of Matthew and Luke is supposed to explain agree- 
ments between these two Gospels which are not due to 
their common dependence upon the original Mark. This 
remarkable book contained only a number of the dis- 
courses, for the most part the shorter discourses, of Jesus. 
Moreover, these discourses, part of which were provided 
with titles and short historical introductions, belonged ex- 
clusively to the later Galilean ministry, and were subse- 
quent to the call of Matthew, and the choosing of the 
apostles (Holtzmann, Synopt. Evv. 1863, 8. 252, ef. S. 
365 f) But the very first long discourse, which is sup- 
posed to have followed the choosing of the apostles in the 
original Mark, was wanting in the Matthew Logia. In 
contrast to the original Mark, this did not begin with the 
testimony of the Daptist concerning Jesus, but with his 
doubting question (Luke vii. 18-35; Matt. xi. 2-19), and 
ended with a series of parables; at the very close stood 
probably the saying which we find in Matt. xii. 52. As 
in the ease of the earlier Galilean ministry, so from the 
period of Jesus’ activity in Jerusalem and the Passion the 
author preserves no sayings. He is extremely careful in 
other respects, also, not to repeat anything already con- 
tained in the original Mark. Although we are able to 
form a much better idea of the arrangement and original 
wording of the Logia from Luke than from Matthew, 
still, without exception, the apostolic Church transferred 
Matthew's name from the Logia, of which he was the 


author, not to Luke's Gospel, but to Matthew. Material in | 
Matthew and Luke, derived neither from the Logia nor | 


from the original Mark, was produced for the most part 
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by the evangelists themselves, being either put into 
writing by them for the first time from the oral tradition, 
as Matt. xvii. 24-27, or worked over on the basis of older 
and shorter documents—as the genealogies and several 
parts of the Sermon on the Mount—or pure invention—as 
the sending out of the Seventy (Luke x. 1), which Luke 
fabricated because he did not want the same commission, 
which he found in both his sources, to be addressed twice 
to the same hearers. ‘These are the main features of the 
hypothesis. Later modifications of details by Holtzmann 
himself, Weizsiicker, and others cannot be presented here. 
9. Finally, the independent view of B. Weiss, which, 
during an entire generation, its author, with great persist- 
ence, has worked out in all its details, deserves notice (n. 15). 
The original Gospel, so vainly sought since Eichhorn, is a 
book written by the apostle Matthew in Aramaic, but 
very soon translated into Greek. Though consisting for 
the most part of discourses and sayings of Jesus, naturally 
with the indispensable historical setting, this document 
contained also a considerable number of narrative pieces, 
even groups of such, and so in its original form was a 
work very much like our Gospels, covering the period from 
the appearance of the Baptist to the beginning of the 
history of the Passion, concluding somewhere about Matt. 
xxvi. 2-13. The question arises at once why the history 
of the Passion, where, so far as we can see, the narratives 
in Matthew, Mark, and Luke are related to each other in 
essentially the same way as in the preceding parts of the 
history, should have been omitted from the original 
apostolic document. Practically the only answer which 
Weiss gives to this question is the statement that a 
presentation of the Passion history, differing so radically 
from that of the Fourth Gospel as do all three synoptic 
accounts, could not have originated from an apostle. The 
original document, already translated into Greek, was one 


of the sources used by Mark; the others were the oral 
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narratives of Peter. The author of the canonical Matthew 
used as sources the original Gospel and Mark. Mark had 
therefore always the choice between two apostolic author- 
ities, one written, the other oral; whereas the author of 
the canonical Matthew must select between the statements 
of an apostolic document and the work of a disciple of one 
of the apostles. The reason for this entire theory is the 
observation that sometimes Matthew, sometimes Mark, 
gives the impression of the greater originality ; for this is 
supposed to be explained by assuming that in some cases 
Matthew preserved the original apostolic document more 
faithfully than Mark, while in other instances he followed 
Mark’s account. Finally, Luke, who knew nothing of the 
canonical Matthew, and who, therefore, could not possibly 
have used the same, made copious use of the original 
apostolic document in addition to Mark, which he made 
the basis of his Gospel, and another source, probably 
written, which can no longer be distinguished with exact- 
ness. Particularly in vi. 20—vin. 8, and ix. 51—xvin. 14, 
large sections of the original documents were adopted by 
Luke ; and, so far as we are able to make comparisons with 
Matthew, these are reproduced for the most part in a more 
original form. 

Up to the present time no one of the investigations of 
the synoptic problem can be said to have produced results 


which have been generally accepted, or that can lay well- - 


grounded claims to such acceptance. In one point only is 
there agreement, namely, that it is impossible to set forth 
the history of the origin of the first three Gospels in a 
satisfactory manner on the basis of reliable reports and 
trustworthy observations; that, rather, gaps remain 1n our 
knowledge based upon these two classes of data, which 
must be filled up by conjecture. There is no hope that 
the question as to which one of the conjectures made here- 


tofore or to appear in the future comes nearest to the | 
truth will be decided by a new display of cleverness on - 
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the part of representatives of one of these hypotheses 
in working it out in detail, so that it shall appear to 
all capable judges to be the simplest solution of the 
problem. On the other hand, there is no reason to despair 
of a solution, at least not on the part of one convinced of 
these two sets of given facts, which can be ascertained 
without the help of hypotheses, namely, (1) that the 
tradition regarding the origin of the Gospels goes back to 
the time of their origin, (2) that the three books in our 
possession are as yet far from being adequately under- 
stood and estimated. With reference to the tradition, the 
boldest of the critics, with a few unhappy exceptions, have 
shown enough historical sense to seek support for their 
hypotheses in the oldest notices regarding the origin of the 
Gospels, though, to be sure, for the most part selecting 
arbitrarily what suited their own purposes. Thanks also 
to fortunate discoveries and the investigations stimulated 
by such discoveries, we are in possession of more thorough 
knowledge of the Gospel literature of the second century 
than was possible for Lessing and Herder, Schleiermacher 
and Baur, Credner and Bleek. We really know more than 
did these investigators about Marcion’s Gospel, Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, the Gospel “according to the Hebrews,” 
and the Gospel “according to Peter.” Nevertheless, it is 
true that many critics do not seem to have kept abreast of 
the advances in knowledge indicated above. Besides, very 
often it has not been appreciated that the tradition is 
either to be accepted as a whole, or the error of such parts 
of the same as do not deserve acceptance plausibly shown. 
With reference to the second point mentioned above, 
namely, the proper valuation of the Gospels as literary 
products, it is true that serviceable work in this direction 
has been done. But little use has been made of these 
results in the investigation of the origin of the Gospels, 
because of a one-sided tendency in this investigation to 
make conjectures regarding the sources supposed to be at 
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the basis of the Gospels, without adequate knowledge of 
the characteristics of each separate Gospel. On the other 
hand, the method of a comparative interpretation of the 
general content of the synoptic Gospels—a method em- 
ployed in the earlier period by Calvin and Gerhard, and 
among the pioneers of the new criticism of the Gospels used 
and recommended especially by Griesbach, and absolutely 
demanded by Wilke—had a positively harmful effect with 
reference to this question, tending especially to confuse and 
to bewilder those beginning the investigation for the first 
time. How is it possible to understand an author when he 
is interrupted after every third word! How can one writ- 
ing be compared with another when each is not known by 
itself as its author intended, and consequently not under- 
stood in its details! Irenæus speaks of teachers who read 
to their hearers from unwritten books, and calls such a 
procedure “making ropes out of sand” (i. 8. 1). In our 
time we have commentaries on books, the existence of 
which, to express the matter mildly, ean be proved only 
by means of conjecture. 


1. (P. 401.) In connection with Burgon’s pioneer investigation in The 
Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark, 1871, pp. 126-131, 295-312, the writer has 
carefully discussed the Diatessaron of Ammonius, Forsch. i. 31-34, cf. S. 1, 
99, 101-104, 293; ThLb, 1896, S. 3f. Cf. also Schmidtke, Die Evv. eines 
alten Uncialcodex, 1903, S. xxxii. ff. The only direct source of our knowledge 
of the work of Ammonius is Eusebius’ introduction to his edition of the four 
Gospels—an introduction composed in the form of a letter to Carpianus, and 
arranged according to the method developed in the Gospels themselves. 
This is printed in many editions of the N.T., e.g. the Tischendorf-Gregory 
edition, Prol. p. 145. The xavoves, arranged by Eus.—t.e. catalogues, tabular 
statements (Grundriss, 6f.), are ten in number; the first embraces the 
sections which are common to all four Gospels, 2-4 those which are 
contained in three Gospels, 5-9 those contained in two Gospels, and 10, in 
four subdivisions, those which are found in but one Gospel. The «edaAaia 
or mepikomat (Eusebius uses both expressions), which were long mistakenly 
called sectiones Ammoniane, are 355 in Matt., 233 in Mark (later increased 
to 241 or 242 in consideration of the spurious additions) 342 in Luke, 
and 232 in John, in all 1162—a number which is given also by Epiphanius 
in his Ancorites, chap. l, and Cesarius in his Dialogue, i. 39; cf. Gregory, 
143. Eusebius reckoned 74 sections which were found in all the Gospels, 
111 only in Matt., Mark, Luke; 22 in Matt, Luke, John; 25 in Matt., 
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Mark, John ; 82 only in Matt., Luke; 47 only in Matt., Mark ; 7 in Matt., 
John; 13 in Mark, Luke; 21 in Luke, John; 62 in Matt.; 19 in Mark; 
72 in Luke; 96 in John alone. The so-called Gospel harmonies, at the 
head of which stands Tatian’s Syriac Diatessaron, were primarily for eccles- 
jastical use, and not for scholarly purposes, like the works of Ammonius and 
Eusebius ; cf. PRE’, v. 653-661. That of J. Clericus, however (Harmonia 
2vangeliorum, Amstelod. 1699, reprinted without the Greek text, Lyon, 
not Leyden, 1700), forms a transition to the synopses, in so far as it prints 
the text of the four Gospels in parallel columns. The real beginning 
in this direction was made by J. Griesbach, Synopsis Evangeliorum. Matth. 
Marc. Luc. 1776, which was intended to serve as a basis for exegetical lectures 
on these three Gospels, which were then called synoptic Gospels. Among 
many subsequent works should be mentioned the Synopsis Evangelica of 
Tischendorf, first published in 1851, in which the entire text of the fourth 
Gospel is again included ; that of Anger (1851), which takes from John only 
the few real parallels to the text of the first three Gospels, and is, moreover, 
distinguished by a wealth of citations and parallels from the apocryphal and 
patristic literature of the second century (a book which deserves as do few 
to be reissued, with such alterations and extensions as time demands); and, 
finally, the handsomely printed Synopticon, An Exposition of the Common 
Matter of the Synoptic Gospels, by W. G. Rushbrooke, London, 1880, and a 
supplementary volume (without mention of the year) with appendices—(a) 
The Double Tradition of St. Matthew and St. Luke ; (b) The Single Tradition 
of Matthew; (c) The Single Tradition of Luke. Finally, A. Wright, The 
Synopsis of the Gospels vn Greek, with various readings and critical notes, 
2nd ed., London, 1903. 

2. (P. 402.) Famous examples of the harmonistics of the ancient Church 
are the discussions of the Last Supper in the Easter controversies about 190 ; 
Africanus’ letter to Aristides on the genealogies of Matt. and Luke; Eusebius 
work, de Evangeliorum. &uadovía (Jerome, Vir, Ill. Ixxxi. ; Eus. Quest. ad 
Stephanum, ad Marinum) ; the unfortunate attempts of Epiphanius in many 
places in his writings, especially in his article on the Alogi (Her. li.) ; and 
Augustine, de Consensu Evangeliorum. 

3. (P. 402.) When Eusebius remarks that one evangelist supplements 
another (e.g. in a Syriac fragment in Mai, Nova P. Bibl. iv. 1. 279: “What 
Matthew omitted and did not say Luke relates, and what the latter does not 
tell the former does”; cf. pp. 229, 265 f.), he simply states the actual condi- 
tions, not the conscious procedure of the evangelists. Epiphanius does speak 
of the supplementing of each Gospel by the one following, but it is the Spirit 
which “compels” the writers to all their work, and to this connection with 
their predecessors (Her. li. 7, 12, cf. 6). Chrysostom, who emphasises the 
chronological succession of the Gospels, is the first to explain the brevity of 
Mark as designed in view of the already extant, fuller, and in many ways 
exhaustive presentation of Matt., though he gives it also as an additional 
reason that Mark depended on Peter, a man of few words, while Luke 
reproduced the fuller current of Pauls speech (Hom. iv. in Matt., Montf. 
vii 46). He has no thought of an actual use of the earlier Gospel in the 
composition of the later; on the contrary, he finds the little discrepancies 
between them a valuable proof that they were not written according to some 
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questionable agreement, but that each evangelist told the simple truth to the 
best of his knowledge (Hom. i. p. 5f.) Augustine (de Consensu Ev. i. 2. 4) 
goes further: “Et quamvis singuli suum quemdam narrandi ordinem tenuisse 
videantur, non tanien unusquisque eorum velut alterius preecedentis ignarus 
voluisse scribere reperitur vel ignorata preetermisisse, que scripsisse alius 
invenitur, sed sicut unicuique inspiratum est, non superfluam cooperationem 
sui laboris adiunxit, Nam Matthæus suscepisse intelligitur incarnationem 
domini seeundum stirpem regiam et pleraque secundum hominum presentem 
vitam facta et dicta eius. Marcus eum subsecutus tamquam pedissequns 
et breviator eius videtur. Cum solo quippe Ioanne nihil dixit, solus ipse 
perpauca, cum solo Luca pauciora, cum Matthæo vero plurima, et multa pene 
totidem atque ipsis verbis, sive cum solo, sive cum ceteris consonante (al. 
-ter) Lucas autem, etc. $5: Non autem habuit tamquam breviatorem 
coniunctum Lucas, sicut Marcum Matthæus. Et hoe fortasse non sine aliquo 
sacramento," etc. With regard to Matt., Mark, Luke (ii. 4. 13): “Tres 
igitur isti eandem rem ita narraverunt, sieut etiam unus homo ter posset cum 
aliquanta veritate, nulla tamen adversitate." Mark's close connection with 
Matt. is often further mentioned, eg. iii. 4. 11. For the understanding of 
this work (written about 400) it is essential to bear in mind that, as Burkitt 
has shown (The Old Latin and the Itala, 1896, pp. 59, 72-78 ; ef. ThLb, 1897, 
col. 374), Augustine had before him Jerome's revision of the text of the 
Gospels, which was furnished with the Eusebian canons and sections. This 
arrangement of the Gospels, introduced by Jerome among the Latins, was 
plainly used by Augustine in his harmonistie work, as in Books rr. and rir. 
he compares Matt. with the parallels by means of the double figures noted 
upon it and Canons i.-vii, and then in Book 1v. goes through the portions 
peculiar to each Gospel according to Canon x. When he says of Mark (see 
above), cum solo Ioanne nihil dixit, it is not the result of study, but simply of 
the fact that in Canons v.-ix. Eusebius provided for all possible combinations 
of two Gospels except Mark-John. Also, the remarks which follow were 
written with reference to the canons of Eusebius, or rather to à codex of the 
Gospels in the Vulgate, which lay open before him, and at the beginning of 
which he found Jerome's letter to Damasus and the canons which it explained. 
This very circumstance is a new proof that Augustine used the Vulgate as 
the basis of his de Consensu Evangeliorum. 

4. (P. 402.) Calvin in the argument of his commentary on the harmony 
of the synoptic Gospels (ed. Tholuck, i. p. 6), besides an incorrect statement 
about Jerome and an unfair judgment of Eusebius, delivers, quite without 
proof, his own opinion that Mark never saw Matt. and that Luke never saw 
Matt. or Mark. Much sounder was the judgment of H. Grotius, who wrote 
of the title of Matt. (ed. Windheim, i. 12): “Sicut autem Marcus usus est 
Matthei Ebro, ni fallor, codice, ita Marci libro Greco usus mihi videtur, 
quisquis is fuit, Mattheei Græcus interpres." On this R. Simon (Hist. du Texte 
du NT, 1689, p. 108) remarked that only conjectures were possible. 

5. (P. 408.) Lessing, Neue Hypothese tiber die Evangelisten als bloss 
menschliche Geschichtschreiber betrachtet, 1778; first published 1784 in Theol. 
Nachlass. Werke, ed. Lachmaun-Maltzahn, xi. 2. 121-140. 

6. (P. 404.) Eichhorn first developed his view in 1794 in the Allgemeine 
Bibliothek der biblischen Literatur, v. 759 ff, then in amended form in his 
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Einleitung, i. 1804, 2te Aufl. 1820. In the latter was included a defence 
against hypotheses which had appeared meanwhile. Aside from the arti- 
ficiality and pettiness of the treatment, which contrasts strongly with the 
broad conception of Lessing’s sketch, one is painfully impressed by two 
particulars—first, the statement of the advantage of “this discovery of the 
original Gospel ” in the “simplification of Christian doctrine for which German 
theology has been so earnestly striving for fifty years” (Hinl. 2te Aufl. i. 445); 
and, secondly, an absolute silence with regard to Lessing, from whom Eichhorn 
derived the best of his material. After Herder (Vom Erlöser der Menschen, 
1796, S. 174) had explained the true state of the case, it was not so much 
in order to herald Eichhorn as the founder of modern Gospel criticism, as 
to lament, with Herder, that Lessing did not work out his hypothesis 
himself. 

7. (P. 405.) J. J. Griesbach first set forth his view briefly at the end 
of the Jena Easter Program for 1783 (Griesbachii Opusc. Acad., ed. Gabler, 
ii 241-256: “ Inquisitio in fontes, unde evangeliste suas de resurrectione 
domini narrationes hauserint") and then developed it in detail in two 
Programs, 1789 and 1790: * Commentatio, qua Marci ev. totum e Mattheei et 
Luce commentariis decerptum esse monstratur." A revision, with a defence 
against criticisms which had been made meanwhile, appeared in Velthusen, 
Kuinoel, Ruperti, Comm. Theol. i. (1794), and was reprinted in Gabler, op. cit. 
358-425. For his attitude toward Lessing, cf. S. 425. 

8. (P. 405.) G. Herder, Vom Erlöser der Menschen nach den drei ersten 
Evv. 1796, 4 Abschnitt, S. 149-233 ; with more detail and definiteness in Von 
Gottes Sohn, der Welt Heiland nach Johannes’ Ev. 1797, S. 308-416 (Herder's 
Werke, ed. Suphan, xix. S. 194-225, 260 f., 380-424). The theory is presented in 
brilliant and yet shifting lights, which make a brief and accurate restatement 
difficult. For instance, it is not clear how Herder could decide so positively 
against an original writing no longer extant (xix. 417), and yet hold that the 
primarily oral evangelium commune was at once written down by many, if only 
for private use (xix. 205, 207 f., 394 f., 408 f.). He seems also not to have 
determined definitely in his own mind what part was to be assigned to 
Matthew in the first writing of the original Hebrew Gospel, or of the later 
Palestinian Gospel, written about 60, which underlay the Greek Matt. and 
even the last form of our present Matt. (xix. 205, 401). The later discussion 
no longer speaks of the original unwritten Gospel as a “sacred epic,” as does 
the earlier (199—in distinction from myth, 2 Pet. i. 16), nor of the evangelists, 
whose narrations are in part oral, as rhapsodists (214, 217). Herders protest 
against the idea of an “apostolic gospel-office" in Jerusalem (209f.), and 
inuch of what he says of the character of the individual Gospels, is excellent. 
G. Chr. Storr (1746-1805), Ueber den Zweck der ev. Geschichte und der Briefe des 
Johannes, 1786 ; De Fonte Evv. Mat. et Luc. 1794. F. Hitzig, Ueber Johannes 
Marcus wnd seine Schriften, 1843, should be named here rather than among 
those mentioned in note 9. Without attempting to solve the synoptic pro- 
blem, he undertook the defence of Mark against the unfavourable criticism 
which began with Griesbach, and by means of the supposition that 2 Cor. 
viii. 18 refers to Mark as the author of a Gospel, and that 1 Cor. vii. 10 
presents a citation of Mark x. 1-12, was able to maintain that Mark had 
already begun to be circulated in 57 A.D., from which it theu followed 
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naturally that it served as a source for Matt. and Luke (37-62, 167-173). 
The chief object of the book was to show that John Mark was the writer not 
only of the Gospel, but of Rev. also. 

9. (P. 407.) Chr. G. Wilke, Der Urevangelist oder exeg.-krit. Untersuchung 
über das Verwandschaftsverhdltnis der drei ersten Evv. 1838. The number of 
those who have had the patience to read through this large book—almost 700 
pages in extent—is probably not great. In its lack of historical perspective 
and vital ideas, as well as in its crude and self-suflicient spirit, which Wilke 
first introduced into the Gospel inquiry, it has not been without successors. 
Its only service is its opposition to Gieseler's hypothesis (26-152). The short 
sections peculiar to Mark which he wished to excise as later interpolations 
(672 tf. ; cf. 323 ff., 463 ff., 552 f.) are for the most part the very ones which 
show us the individuality of Mark. Others are set aside in the most violent 
fashion. In Mark i. 13 the words zewpa(ópevos ims ToU caravà are an inter- 
polation from Luke iv. 2 and not proper to Mark; the interpolators were 
“clever enough,” however, to write the Markan ocaravas instead of the Lucan 
(e.g. 12) 8.á8oAos (664 1.). * We give our hand and seal for all eternity that 
our result is correct” (684). Thus Wilke thought “to win the applause of 
impartial investigators of truth,” which he states (694) to be the object of his 
work. Bruno Bauer, Kritik der cv. Geschichte, Bde. i.~iii. 1841-42, 2te Aufl. 
1846. G. Volkmar, Die Evv. oder Marcus und die Synopse, 1870, and a supple- 
ment with continuous paging, Die kanon. Synoptiker in Uebersicht mit Rundglossen 
und das Geschichtliche vom Leben Jesu, 1876. ‘The Gospel books are allegorical 
narrative elaborations of the one Gospel of Jesus and the apostles” (S. vii). 
The chronological summary (viii) is quite convenient: (1) Mark, circa 73; 
(2) Genealogus Hebreorum, circa 80; (3) perhaps Evangelium Pauperum, 
Essenorum, circa 80; (4) Luke, cirea 100 ; (5) Matt. (the last of the Synoptists, 
as shown by Wilke, S. xi), circa 110 ; (6) Gospel of Peter, circa 130; (7) Marcion, 
138 ; (8) Gospel of the Nazarenes according to the Twelve Apostles, cirea 150; 
(9) Gospel of the Logos according to John, circa 155; (10) Egyptian Gospel, 
160-170. On the other hand, Primitive Matt., Primitive Mark, Primitive 
Luke, Book of Maxims, etc., are mere fancies. 

10. (P. 408.) J. L. Hug (1765-1846), after an uncompleted first attempt 
which the present writer knows only from the preface of 1808, published his 
Einleitung entire in that year, 3te Aufl. 1826, on the Gospels, ii. 1-243. 

11. (P. 408, 410.) J.C. L. Gieseler, Historisch-kritischer Versuch iiber die 
Entstehung und die frühesten Schicksale der schriftlichen Evv. 1818 ; substantially 
published in 1817 in Keil and Tzschirner’s Analekten, vol. iii. To illustrate 
the evangelists’ accuracy of memory, Gieseler adduces (105 f.) Plato, Phedrus, 
p. 380 ; Cesar, Bell. Gall. vi. 14 (the Druids and their pupils); August. 
Doctr. Christ. i. 4 (St. Anthony); Gregor. Magn. Dial. iv. 14. He also calls to 
mind (60) the Rabbinic method of teaching before the writing of the Mishnah ; 
cf. Schürer, ii. 321-325, (Eng. trans.) ii. 1. 323-326. On the possibility of 
the oral perpetuation of whole books, cf. also Spiegel in ZDMG, ix. 178 ff. 
Wilke’s criticism (see note 9 above) appealed particularly to the Johannine 
parallels of the synoptic Gospels (John vi. 1-21, xii. 1-xiii. 30, xviii. 1-xx. 23), 
but also to the materials peculiar to John, which show that neither in the 
choice of materials nor in the form of their presentation had any such fixed 
and uniform type of narration been developed among the apostles as a come 
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parison of the three synoptic Gospels on the supposition of their mutual 
independence would indicate to be their common basis. The Gospel frag- 
ments in Paul (1 Cor. xv. 3-7 and xi. 23-25 compared with the corrected 
text of Luke xxii. 15-20 and with Matt. xxvi. 26-29, Mark xiv. 22-25) afford 
similar evidence (see above, p. 380 ff.). Wilke was also right in observing 
(119) that from Papias comments on the discourses of Peter (Eus. H. E. 
iii. 39. 15) one obtains a very different idea of the Gospel narratives of an 
apostle from that involved in an unwritten primitive Gospel. G. Wetzele, 
Die synoptischen Evv. eine Darstellung und Prüfung der wichtigsten iiber die 
Entstehung derselben aufyetretenen Hypothesen mit selbstándigem Versuch zu 
Lösung der synopt. Evangelieufrage, 1883. K. Veit, Die synopt. Parallelen 
und ein alter Versuch ihrer Entrütselung mit neuer. Begründung ; two parts in 
one volume, 1897, Part 1. the text arranged in an interlinear synopsis, 
Part 11. an elucidation of the synoptic parallels. 

12. (P. 411.) Fr. Schleiermacher, Ucber die Schriften des Lucas, ein krit. 
Versuch, first part (only), 1817; Werke, Zur Theol. vol. ii. 1-220. Schleier- 
macher began with Hug and Eichhorn, who, in his opinion, admirably refuted 
each other; before concluding he also noticed Gieseler’s work in its earliest 
form (note 11). He left uncertain especially whether and how far Luke 
found the single narratives already combined in larger groups, and so used 
collections which came into existence before our Gospels (S. 13-10). In the 
lectures on introduction, also (Werke, Zur Theol. iii. 233, 239), we are left in 
the dark as to how these detached fragments and the incomplete collections 
arising from them were related to the * combining Gospels,” of which, accord- 
ing to his prologue, Luke must already have known several. More im- 
portant is * Ueber die Zeugnisse des Papias von unsern beiden ersten Evv.," 
ThSt Kr, 1832, S. 735-768 ; Werke, Zur Theol. ii. 361-392. 

13. (P. 412,414.) F. Chr. Baur, Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die kanon. Evv., 
thr Verhältnis zu einander, ihren Charakter und Ursprung, 1847 ; Das Marcusev. 
nach seinem Ursprung und Charakter, 1851 ; Christentum und Kirche der drei 
ersten Jahrhunderte, 2te Aull. S. 23 ff., 73 ff. In several respects Baur depended 
on the preliminary work of his pupils, such as Schwegler, Nachapostol. Zeit- 
alter, 1846; A. Ritschl, Das Ev. Marcions und das kanon. Lwcasev. 1846, and 
various dissertations by E. Zeller. Following Baur, Hilgenfeld (Die Evv. nach 
ihrer Entstehung und geschichtlicher Bedeutung, 1854) sought to lessen the 
emphasis on the ecclesiastical and dogmatic tendency of the Gospels, and to 
push their origin further back, the document underlying Matt. abont 50-60 
(S. 115), our Matt. about 70-80 (103), Mark shortly before 100 (148), Luke 
about 100-110 (224). The discussions in which he developed and partly 
modified his view are indicated in his E?nl. 462. While Dr. Fr. Strauss in 
his new Leben Jesu für das deutsche Volk, 1864, S. 98 ff., and Th. Keim, Gesch. 
Jesu von Nazara, i. 1867, S. 44-103, agreed substantially with Baur’s view 
and Griesbach’s conclusion with regard to Mark, Hilgenfeld did Mark 
more justice, and also recognised the traditional account in so far as he 
allowed that Mark was written in Rome “under the influence of Petrine 
tradition," and even held it possible that, if Mark was still living at the time 
when the Gospel named for him was written (in the early part of Domitian’s 
reign, say 81-85, Finl. 517), he was, not perhaps its author, but its author's 
sponsor (Hinl. 5318). C. Holsten, Die drei wrsprünglichen, noch wngeschriebeuen 
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Ew. Zur synopt. Frage, 1883 ; Die synopt. Ew. nach der Form ihres Inhalts, 
1885, again undertook to explain the dissimilarity of the first three Gospels 
wholly on the basis of the dogmatic principles which dominated the apostolic 
time, and their agreement in material and form on the theory that Mark 
remodelled Matt. and that Luke worked over Matt. and Mark together. The 
three forms of the unwritten Gospel are: (1) the Jewish-Christian, which 
Peter preached until he lapsed into Judaism, A.D. 52-53; (2) that of Paul; 
(3) the anti- Panline Gospel of the Judaisers. Our Matt. corresponds 
throughont with the first. Only Matt. v. 17-19 comes of a Judaising spirit 
foreign to that of Matt., perhaps from a Greek adaptation of the Aóyia of 
which Papias speaks, or from the original Gospelof Matt. or Gospel of the 
Hebrews, which was written at the time when Judaism was dominant in 
Jerusalem (53-70 A.D.) perhaps as early as 55, and apparently by the 
apostle Matthew (op. cit. 1883, S. 63, A. 2; 1885, S. 174 ff.). How and 
where the original Petrine Gospel maintained its existence after Peter's own 
lapse, so as to be revived after the destruction of the temple and reduced to 
writing in our Matt.; how the fertile author of this much more anti-Judaistic 
than anti-Pauline book could commit the folly of putting crass Judaism and 
the bluntest condemnation of lawless Paulinism in the month of Jesus, in 
only one passage, to be sure, but so significant a passage as v. 17-19; how 
the name of Matthew became affixed to a Gospel which with respect to the 
discourses of Jesus stands in sharp contrast to Matthew’s Judaistic collection, 
and betrays its dependence on such à source in but one passage; how as early 
as 100 not this Petrine Matt. but Mark was connected with Peter,—these and 
other questions are not even raised. Matt. would be unacceptable to the 
Gentile Christian Churches, which would not abandon Paul's Gospel. To 
leave room for this, Mark is composed about 80 from the material of Matt. 
In place of the legal Sermon on the Mount appears the d:day7) kawy, Mark 
i. 27, ùe. the Gospel of Paul, while ix. 30-32 betrays the opinion that by their 
failure to understand Jesus’ death on the cross the first apostles were hampered 
in any complete understanding of the Gospel as a whole. At the beginning 
of the second century, when, through the simultaneous use of Matt. and Mark, 
Jewish Christian as well as Pauline ideas had struck root in the Churches, 
Paulinism had weakened, and circumstances called for the union of all 
Christians, à typieal representative of these conditions worked Matt. and 
Mark into one, making use also of the oral tradition, which was not yet quite 
spent. This is the origin of Luke. 

14. (P. 414, 415.) The more important works referred to under No. 8 above 
(p. 414 f.) are : Chr. H. Weisse, Die ev. Geschichte kritisch und philosophasch bear- 
beitet, 2 Bde. 1838; Die Evangelienfrage in ihrem gegenwirtigem Stadium, 1856. 
A. Ritschl, “Ueber den gegenwärtigen Stand der Kritik der synopt. Evv." 
in the Theol. Jahrbb. of Baur and Zeller, 1851, S. 481-538. H.J. Holtzmann, 
Die synopt. Evv., thr Ursprung und geschichtlicher Charakter, 1863; he also 
pursued the subject in a number of later essays, and gave a convenient 
summary in his Hand-Commentar®, i. 1892, S. 1-13. C. Weizsäcker, Untersuch- 
ungen dber die ev. Geschichte, thre Quellen und den Gang ihrer Entwicklung, 
1864. In independent acceptance of the “two source theory,” Wendling, 
Urmarkus, Versuch einer Weederherstellung der ältesten Mitteilungen, über das 
Leben Jesu, 1905, has recently undertaken an analysis of Mark according to 
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which three elements are to be clearly distinguished: (1) M!=a collection 
of sayings of Jesus in a brief but distinct narrative setting, beginning with 
i. 9, 16 (jAGev "Inco?s darò Nag. r. TaXaías kal rapáyov xA.) and ending with 
xv. 34, 37 (kal rj évárg ópa ó “Incods ddeis hovav peyddny éCémvevaev) 
(2) M? —narratives of miracles of Jesus in extended description, which is in 
part highly poetical, beginning with i. 4, closing with xvi. 8; (3) additions 
of the editing evangelist, e.g. i. 1-3, 14, 15, iii. 6-20, iv. 10-25, etc., naturally 
also xiii. 3-27. 

15. (P. 417.) B. Weiss first developed his view in ThStKr, 1861, S. 29 f., 
“Zur Entstehungsgesch. der drei synopt. Evv.”; JüfDTh, 1864, S. 49 ff. 
“Die Redestücke des apostolischen Mt.”; ibid. 1865, S. 319, “Die Erzäh- 
lungsstiicke des apostolischen Mt.”; then in his commentaries: Das 
Marcusev. und seine synopt. Parallelen, 1872 ; Das Matthüusev. und seine Lucas- 
Parallelen, 1876, and in his comprehensive works, eg. in his Eznl.3 1897, 
S. 453-560. 


$ 51. THE TRADITION REGARDING MARK AND HIS 
GOSPEL. 


John, with the surname Mark (n. 1), was the child 
of a Christian household in Jerusalem. In this home a 
large body of Christians were gathered for prayer at the 
time of the Passover—probably on the night of the Pass- 
over feast in the year 44 (Acts xi. 12) Since Mark's 
mother, Mary, is mentioned as the owner of this house, it 
may be regarded as certain that his father, whose name 
we do not know, was no longer living. Mark must have 
been grown up at the time and a member of the Church, 
since Paul and Barnabas, who visited Jerusalem shortly 
afterward, took him with them to Antioch, evidently with 
the intention of making use of his services in their work 
(Acts xii. 25). According to the usage of the apostolic 
age, the characterisation, “my son," employed by Peter 
some twenty years later (1 Pet. v. 13), can hardly mean 
anything else than that Mark was converted through 
Peter's influence, and possibly also baptized by him (n. 2). 
With this agrees the express statement of Papias, that 
Mark did not hear the Lord's preaching, nor aecompany 
Him as a disciple, but that he sustained a relation of this 
kind only to Peter (see below in text, and n. 14) This 
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proves that the view which appeared in the fourth century, 
according to which Mark was one of the Seventy (Luke 
x. 1),is a fable (n. 3) Ifthe statement which Paul makes 
incidentally, to the effect that Mark was a cousin of Bar- 
nabas (Col. iv. 10), is to be taken to mean that they were 
cousins on their fathers’ side, Mark, like Barnabas, was 
a Levite (Acts iv. 36), and, from this point of view, there 
would be nothing to prevent us from accepting the ancient 
tradition that Mark cut off his thumb in order to make 
himself ineligible to priestly service. The nickname 
“stump fingered,” given Mark on this account, was com- 
monly known at the beginning of the third century in 
Rome, where we should most naturally expect to find 
genuine traditions concerning Mark (n. 4). In this same 
quarter, according to the most probable emendation and 
interpretation of the beginning of the Canon Muratori, 
we meet the report that Mark had become acquainted 
with a number of the facts recorded by him through 
personal experience, though in general he had not heard 
Jesus words nor witnessed his deeds (n. 5) The Frag- 
mentist adds that Mark also presented these facts as he 
learned them. When we reflect how slightly noticeable 
the traces of first-hand knowledge in Mark really are,—if 
indeed they exist at all,——further, how late and with how 
much uncertainty it came to be suspected that the author 
was concealed in xiv. 51 (n. 6), and, finally, how little 
inclination and capability the commentators of the ancient 
Church showed in following up hints of this character in 
the N.T., it must be regarded as extremely improbable 
that the definite statement of the Fragmentist is the result 
of clever exegesis. It is far more likely to have been a 
reproduction of a tradition still current in Rome about 
the year 200. And, then, what is there to prevent the 
son of a Christian household in Jerusalem, who, in 44, 
was perhaps thirty or thirty-five years of age, from having 
witnessed some of the scenes in Jesus' life in the year 30, 
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without his having been at the time one of those who 
heard and believed Jesus’ preaching? According to 
another tradition (n. 7), the beginnings and development 
of which are as yet only imperfectly cleared up, Jesus 
celebrated His last Passover with His disciples (Mark xiv. 
14) in the home of Mark and his mother (Acts xii. 12), 
where also the apostles were gathered with the women on 
the day of the ascension (Acts 1. 13), and where the Spirit 
was poured out (Acts ij. 2). Without any legendary help 
concerning the place where these events occurred, this 
combination might have been made by a comparison of 
the texts, beginning with Acts xii. 12 and going backwards 
in the accounts. But this furnishes no occasion for 
suspecting the tradition of the Canon Muratori or the 
interpretation of Mark xiv. 51f, which identifies the 
individual there mentioned with the evangelist. In 
the stories about the house of Mark the latter is occasion- 
ally identified with the person referred to in xiv. 13, but 
not with the youth in Mark xiv. 51 (n. 7). 

If Mark came to Antioch in 44 with his cousin Bar- 
nabas and Paul, and if they took him along on their first 
missionary journey perhaps in the year 50 (Acts xiii. 5), 
we may assume that he helped them during the intervening 
years in their work as missionary preachers and teachers in 
the Church of Antioch (Acts xi. 26, xiii 1), just as he did 
on the first missionary journey. He is not mentioned in 
Acts xii. 1 among the teachers and prophets of the 
Antiochian Church, nor 1s he characterised in xiii. 5 as a 
preacher of the gospel having the same rank as Paul and 
Barnabas, but as one helping these two missionaries in 
their preaching in a comparatively subordinate position. 
He had a part in the work of missionary preaching (Acts 
xv. 38; Philem. 24), but as a servant of the missionaries, 
who “took him with them” (Acts xv. 37 £). The repre- 
sentation of Mark’s relation to the missionaries in Acts 
differs manifestly from the manner in which the part 
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taken in Paul’s preaching by Silvanus and other helpers 
is described in Acts xvi. 6, 10, 18, 32, xvii. 4; 2 Cor. i. 
19; 1 Thess. i. 5ff On the other hand, it is in very 
striking agreement with what Paul says of Mark shortly 
before his own death, €or yap pow edypnortos eis Staxoviav 
(2 Tim. iv. 11, above, p. 371). The best way in which to 
explain this peculiar relation is to suppose that Mark, the 
spiritual son of Peter, and the son of a Christian house- 
hold in Jerusalem in whieh a part of the mother Church 
was accustomed to assemble, could supply something which 
Paul lacked and which Barnabas, who left Jerusalem and 
entered the foreign missionary work much earlier than 
Mark, did not possess in the same measure, namely, a 
treasure of narratives from the lips of Peter and of other 
disciples of Jesus, who were accustomed to come and go 
in his mother’s house. This knowledge of the details of 
the Gospel history (ra@v wept tod 'Incoó, above, p. 377, n. 2) 
must have been an invaluable help to the missionaries. 
Mark was better suited to be their v-:5pérgs than were 
others, but appears to have lacked the dash and courage 
for the prosecution of the missionary work. When it was 
decided to press forward from Cyprus into Asia Minor, he 
separated himself from the missionaries and returned to 
his mother in Jerusalem (Acts xii. 13), apparently from 
Paphos. A year later, however, we find him again in 
Antioch, though it is not indicated who it was that 
induced him to return thither (Acts xv. 37-39). Here a 
separation took place between Paul and Barnabas on 
Mark's account, Paul holding that his conduct on the first 
journey showed him to be unfitted for missionary service, 
and construing Barnabas’ milder judgment in the case as 
due to his partiality for his cousin. In consequence, Paul 
took Silas and went to Asia Minor, while Barnabas and 
Mark returned to Cyprus, Barnabas’ home. Here we lose 
trace of them ; in fact, we do not hear of Barnabas again. 
(vol i 433, n. 5) In the year 62 or 63, Mark appears 
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again in Rome as one of the two Jewish missionaries, the 
method of whose work gave the apostle joy, in contrast to 
that of the other Jewish missionaries there (Col. iv. 10; 
vol. i. 450, n. 4). Paul is able to count him among 
his fellow-workers in Rome (Philem. 24). All traces of 
a strained relation between the two men has vanished. 
Since Mark had planned for some time to travel to the 
East, and on the occasion of this journey to visit also the 
interior of Asia Minor, Paul had commended him to the 
kindly reception of the readers of Colossians, to whom 
Mark had remained personally unknown, even before the 
letter was despatched in which the commendation is re- 
peated (Col. iv. 10). We have no reason to doubt that 
Mark actually made this journey. A year or two later he 
is again in Rome along with Peter (1 Pet. v. 13). The 
fact that, with the exception of the greeting from the 
whole Roman Church to the Christians in Asia Minor, 
Mark's is the only greeting which Peter sends, proves that 
in the interval between his two residences in Rome, Mark 
had become acquainted with at least part of the Churches 
in Asia Minor. Whether he made his second journey to 
home in company with Peter, and whether he left Rome 
again after Peter's death in consequence of the Neronian 
persecution, we do not know; but that he did both it is 
only natural to conjecture (above, p. 161 f.). At all events 
he was again in the East, apparently in Asia Minor, in 66, 
when Paul wrote his last letter to Timothy, in which he 
commissioned him to bring Mark with him to Rome, 
thinking that he could make further use of his services, 
even in his present condition (2 Tim. iv. 11). The tradi- 
tion, according to which Mark preached the gospel in 
Egypt and became the first bishop of Alexandria, is ancient 
and very little contradicted, so that it is to be given a 
certain amount of credence; though its date and circum- 
stances cannot be determined with exactness (n. 8). 

In two passages of his Hypotyposes which are mutually 
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supplementary, Clement of Alexandria gives us an account 
of the origin of Mark’s Gospel with numerous details, 
which he had learned, probably, from one of his teachers 
(n. 9) Although one of these reports is only a Latin 
translation and the other is preserved only in indirect 
discourse, still they suffice to show the inaecuracy of an 
aceount of Eusebius (n. 10) for which the latter quotes the 
authority of Clement and also of Papias. According to 
Clement, during the time that Peter was engaged in 
publicly preaching the gospel in Rome, persons of eques- 
trian rank belonging to the royal court, who had heard 
Peters preaching, requested Mark to write down what 
Peter had spoken, inasmuch as he had been associated with 
Peter from an early date, and therefore had his discourses 
in memory, in order that they too might impress the same 
upon their memories, and when the Gospel was completed 
to give the same over to those who had made this request 
of him. When Peter learned of this he neither hindered 
nor encouraged Mark in the undertaking. Notwithstand- 
ing this attitude of Peter, Mark complied with the request 
and wrote his Gospel, following Peter's narratives. On the 
other hand, according to Eusebius’ presentation, Peter 
learned of the matter through a special revelation, where- 
upon he expressed his gratification at the zeal of those 
with whose wishes Mark complied, and, finally, approved 
of the Gospel after its completion, formally appointing it 
to be read in the Churches (n. 10). In contrast to this 
account of Eusebius, that of Clement is especially notice- 
able, on account of the very indifferent attitude which it 
makes Peter take toward the committing of his Gospel to 
writing by Mark. Eusebius presentation belongs to the 
time when the word “ Gospel” suggested at once a book, 
and when no effort was spared to exalt the authority of 
the written word ; whereas Clement's account isin harmony 
with the spirit of an age when the unwritten form of the 
Gospel was dominant, and when the beginnings of a written 
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Gospel in existence at the time were scarcely noticed (§ 48). 
Further, according to Clement, Peter’s judgment did not 
have reference to the book after its completion, but to Mark’s 
work in its inception. Even if it were possible grammatic- 
ally to take Clement’s account to mean that Peter did not 
learn of the matter until after Mark had written his Gospel 
and placed it in the hands of those who had requested its 
composition (n. 9), what is said of Peter's attitude is en- 
 tirely against this construction of the passage. After a 
book has been composed and published it is possible to 
eommend or to blame the person responsible, but not to 
hinder (keAvev) or encourage him (mporpémec8a:) What 
Peter noticed or learned from others were the transactions 
between those who heard his preaching and his disciple 
Mark leading up to the composition of a Gospel by Mark, 
and besides this, at most, the inception of the work by 
Mark. Then it was possible for Peter either to forbid the 
writing of such a book, or to add his request to that of his 
hearers and encourage Mark to compose a Gospel. He did 
neither, but let things take their own course. 

So understood, this account is not in irreconcilable 
| contradiction with the statement of Irenæus, that Mark 
| published or gave his Gospel to the Church after the 
death of Peter and of Paul (pp. 393 f, 398, n. 7). 
| Although the expression which Irenzeus uses with reference 
to Mark (rà td Ilérpov xnpvocopeva eyypados piv mrapa- 
&éóoxev) does not indicate so clearly as what he says 
about Matthew (ypadyy é&jveyxev evayyediov) and John 
(é&éSaxe Tò edayyédov), the publication of the completed 
Gospel, still this is in every respect the most natural way 
in which to understand his words. It may therefore very 
well be the ease that Mark was requested to write his 
Gospel during Peter's stay in Rome, which possibly did 
not cover an entire year, and actually began the prepara- 
tion of the work during this time, and that he did not 


complete it until three years later, or, if the book was 
VOL. Il. 28 
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never finished (§ 52), that he did not decide until then to 
publish it, ?.e. did not direct or allow the multiplication 
of copies for wider circulation. Irenæus does not say 
expressly that Mark was written in Rome, but he takes 
for granted that this fact is known; for only on this pre- 
supposition ean we understand why he sets its date after 
the death of the two apostles who laboured in Rome. At 
any rate, the tradition that Mark was written in Rome is 
not an invention of Clement or of his authorities. Evi- 
dently Papias had already borne witness to this fact 
(above, p. 163, and below, n. 10). This, for good reasons, 
was accepted generally (n. 11). The same is true of the 
connection between Mark’s Gospel and the narratives of 
Peter. The earliest witnesses for this connection are not 
Irenæus, Clement, Tertullian, Origen, and later authors 
(n. 11), but, as will be shown immediately, it is attested 
as early as the close of the first century. Moreover, it is 
misleading to judge of this relation from short, incidental 
references, which because of their fragmentary character are 
easily misunderstood, instead of from the oldest accounts 
concerning it. What Clement says is not to the effect 
that Mark wrote down the sermons which Peter preached 
in Rome; any attentive hearer, who was able to write, 
could have done that equally as well as Mark. The reason 
why the request was made of Mark especially was rather 
because, unlike the Romans, who had become followers of 
Peter only recently, he had been his disciple for a long 
time, ?.e. at a much earlier period had been associated 
with him, and had had abundant opportunity to hear and 
have impressed upon his memory Peter's narratives. This 
account is not, therefore, in any way contradictory of 
Mark’s personal history, according to which from 44 on 
he was constantly in the company of Paul or Barnabas, 
and, so far as we know, was not again in the constant 
companionship of Peter until 63 or 64 in Rome. In spite 
of this separation, he was and continued to be a “son” of 
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Peter, as it 1s quite possible that for a decade prior to his 
entrance upon foreign missionary service he had heard 
Peter's narratives and addresses in his mother's house 
(Acts xii. 12-17; ef. i. 42, 46, v. 49). When he was 
privileged, two decades later, to rejoin Peter in Rome, all 
these recollections of his earlier years must have been re- 
newed, and of this experience his presentation of the Gospel 
facts must show traces, if the narrative was written in 
Rome at that time. The designation of the Gospel specifi- 
cally as the Gospel of Peter, to be found as early as the 
time of Justin (n. 12), and employed by numerous writers 
of Tertullian’s time, was an abbreviated expression for this 
relation of Mark’s Gospel to Peter’s preaching and narra- 
tives. This form of expression did not, however, become 
established in the usage of the Church, and disagrees 
entirely with the oldest testimony concerning Mark, 
namely, that of Papias and of his teacher John, or simply 
“the Presbyter,” as Papias calls him in the passage where 
he reproduces his opinion concerning Mark. 

The question, so long disputed, as to the identity of the 
presbyter John—whether he is the apostle John, as Irenæus 
thought, or, as Eusebius claims to have discovered, a person 
bearing the same name, but to be distinguished from the 
apostle John—cannot be decided here in this incidental 
connection (n. 13). Every reader of Papias’ fragments, and 
everyone acquainted with the other traditions regarding 
the apostle, the author, and the teacher John, may be asked 
to give unconditional assent to the following statements : 
(1) Until toward the close of the first century there was 
living in Ephesus a John, who had attained an extreme old 
age, and who enjoyed the greatest distinction in the Church 
of the province of Asia, exercising a decisive influence upon 
its development. (2) Prominent among the personal dis- 
ciples of the same were Polycarp, the bishop of Smyrna, 
who likewise lived to a very great age, and was put 
to death by burning on the 23rd of February 155; and 
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Papias, the bishop of Hierapolis, who lived at least until 
Hadrians time (117—138), and who apparently in his 
extreme old age, somewhere about the year 125, wrote 
his work, entitled Xoyíev xupraxdv éEnynots, in five volumes. 
(3) According to the unanimous tradition—whether this be 
biographical, having relation to his disciples; or of a 
literary and historical character, dealing with writings 
attributed to him ; or legendary, concerning his own person, 
—this teacher of Polycarp and of Papias was the only 
person bearing the name of John who, during the last 
decades of the first century, was in any way distinguished 
in the Churches of Asia Minor. Eusebius attempted to 
prove that, in addition to the apostle and evangelist John, 
whom with all the older tradition he identifies with the 
John of Ephesus and the teacher of Polycarp, there lived in 
Asia Minor a presbyter John, who was not an apostle, but 
the teacher of Papias. However, he went only half way 
with his criticism. The single John of Ephesus, whom the 
tradition knows, cannot be divided into two : the teacher of 
Polycarp cannot be separated from the teacher of Papias. 
Whether, on the other hand, the one John of Ephesus 
was one of the twelve apostles, z.e. the son of Zebedee, or 
whether, in consequence of the similarity of name, he had 
been confused with him by the entire tradition before 
Eusebius’ time, cannot be decided merely by the interpre- 
tation of a fragment of Papias preface. The tradition of 
the Church concerning John of Ephesus is always open to 
different interpretations, so that it must be left out of 
consideration, and the question decided primarily from the 





testimony of the writings themselves which are ascribed to | | 
this John (Part X.). (4) As is shown by the very first men- f. 


tion of his name in Papias’ preface (o mpeapúrepos "Iedvvns, | 
Eus. H. E. iii. 39. 4; twice repeated by Eusebius in this | 





form, §§ 7, 14, not "Ieávrgs ó wpecfórepos), and still more f, 


clearly in Papias statement concerning Mark («ai robro ò $- 


"pec B)repos édeye), the John to whom Papias refers was so If. 
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commonly called “ the elder” among his disciples that this 
expression, used as a title of honour for the aged teacher, 
could at times be employed instead of hisown name. ‘This 
fact is confirmed by the greetings of 2 John and 3 John; 
and the case is entirely analogous to that of Clement of Alex- 
andria, who was in the habit of citing one of his teachers— 
all of whom were dead, and whom he designates collectively 
as “the Elders ”—simply as ó speofvrepos or 6 pakdpios 
mpeoButepos, without name or other definite designation. 
(5) The John of Papias, like a certain Aristion whom 
Papias mentions in the preface together with John, and 
who is frequently cited with him in the course of the work 
as authority for various traditions (op. cit. $8 4, 7, 14), was 
a ua05171s tov xupiov, Asis self-evident, this expression does 
not mean (a Christian” or “a true Christian," but a 
personal disciple of Jesus. This is made clear beyond all 
doubt by the context; for immediately preceding is a 
list of names, beginning with Andrew and ending with 
Matthew, the whole concluding with the words 7] tis repos 
vOv ToU kvpiov paðnrõv. This is the only interpretation 
which corresponds to the usage of the second century. 
The reason why Papias does not call even Andrew and 
Peter apostles, is the fact that their significance for him— 
namely, their confirmation of the Gospel tradition as those 
who had heard and seen Jesus—had nothing to do with 
their apostolic office; for him, Aristion, who was not one 
of the apostles, was just as important a witness as the 
apostle Thomas, or indeed more so, since Papias had had 
no opportunity to see or hear Thomas, as he had Aristion. 
His point of view is that of one seeking trustworthy 
tradition concerning Jesus; consequently he makes no dis- 
tinction between those who were apostles and those who 
were not apostles, but designates those who had seen and 
heard Jesus padntat ToO kvpíov or vpeof repo: respectively, 
according as he thinks of them in relation to Jesus or in 
relation to himself and the generation in which he lived, 
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The individual in question is therefore a Palestinian 
Jewish Christian settled in Asia Minor, and called John— 
in other words, according to the unanimous tradition of 
the second century, the apostle John, whose statements 
Papias cites in numerous passages of his work, partly as 
he heard them from John’s own lips, partly as they had 
come to him through other disciples of his. 

One of these citations made by Papias reads as follows : 
“ This also the Presbyter said (or, was accustomed to say), 
‘Mark, who was (or, who became) an interpreter of Peter, 
wrote down accurately all that he remembered of what the 
Lord had said or done, though this was not (set forth) in 
order'" (n. 14). Not only the formula with which the 
words of the Presbyter are introduced (xai voóro o mpec- 
Burepos ÉXeye), but also the way in which the Presbyter 
introduces Mark's name (Mápxos uév), shows that in the 
preceding aecount by Papias there were other sayings of 
the Presbyter, which while dealing with related topics, 
having reference possibly to earlier records of Jesus’ 
sayings, did not concern Mark in particular. He is intro- 
duced in contrast to what precedes. The understanding 
of the concise opinion of the Presbyter is rendered some- 
what easier by the explanatory remarks which Papias 
adds directly after his teacher's words. ‘These would be 
of still greater use to us if Eusebius had copied also the 
passage preceding the citation from the Presbyter, to 
which Papias refers expressly in this passage. Papias 
says as follows: “ He (Mark) neither heard the Lord nor 
followed Him (as a disciple); but later, as remarked 
(he heard and followed) Peter, who constructed the dis- 
courses which he used in teaching as necessity required, 
but not as he would have done in preparing a written: 
account of the Lord's sayings. So, then, Mark made no 
mistake when he wrote down some things as he remem- 
bered them, since he was concerned only for one thing, 
namely, to omit nothing that he had heard, and not 
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to say anything in his account that was false.” It 
is clear from the words of John, as well as from the 
explanation which Papias adds, that unfavourable 
opinions had been expressed concerning Mark’s book 
in the circle to which Papias and John belonged. Only 
the purpose to counteract such opinions enables us to 
understand John’s dxpi8as čypaşyev and Papias ovdéy 
fjaaprev, What had been particularly noticed in John’s 
vicinity, what John himself admitted in the words où 
pévro. Tá£a, and what Papias apologised for at length, 
was the lack of order. Variation from the order of 
another Gospel cannot be here meant; for in this case 
the point of critieism and defence would have to be the 
contradietion between Mark and the recognised authority 
of another evangelist, and not want of order in general, 
more specifically, as Papias apology shows even more 
clearly than John's statement,—want of an order such as 
might be expected in the case of one who had been a 
witness of Jesus’ words and deeds. The John who spoke 
with his disciples concerning Mark was such an adrortns 
kat avT)Kkoos. Whether or not at this time he himself had 
already written a Gospel, or wrote one later, his disciples 
at all events were accustomed to hear his narrative con- 
cerning Jesus’ words and deeds. Judged by this standard, 
Mark’s book seemed to them to lack plan, and to present 
things out of their proper chronological order. That a 
personal disciple of Jesus, in speaking of the correct order 
of Jesus’ words and deeds, could mean no other order than 
that in which he remembered them, is self-evident. If a 
book were the standard by which a man of letters, ancient 
or modern, judges another book for himself and his 
readers, he could not fail to cite such a work, whether it 
was his own or that of another. The lack in Mark's 
Gospel, which John and Papias both admit, they explain 
and condone by pointing out that Mark was not a disciple 
of Jesus, but a disciple of Peter; on this aecount he was 
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not able to narrate what he himself had seen and heard, 
but was bound by Peter's discourses, which from their 
very nature were not adapted to give a connected and 
chronological view of Jesus’ work as a teacher, consisting 
as they did always merely of separate stories, intended, as 
the case might be, for instruction or edification. Even 
though we do not possess the preceding section of Papias 
work, to which he refers in òs ëġnv, and in which he had 
spoken, probably, of the origin of Mark's Gospel in 
Rome (n. 10), we see that Papias is not thinking here 
of Mark's relation to Peter as that of a missionary 
helper, but as that of a disciple under the instruction of 
his master, as shown by the fact that he does not speak of 
Peters preaching, but of the discourses delivered by him 
in teaching. The memory upon which Mark draws goes 
back to his youth. He owes it to the relation in which 
he stood to Peter prior to his entrance upon foreign 
missionary work, a relation the existence of which we 
infer from 1 Pet. v. 13 and from Acts xi. 12-17, and 
which is noticed also in Clement’s account (above, p. 
431£) Now Papias does not say that Mark wrote down 
Peters oral Gospel word for word, as might possibly 
be inferred from Irenæus, Clement, Origen, and Eusebius 
by a prejudiced interpretation of their statements (above, 
p. 398; below, n. 11). According to Papias, the responsi- 
bility of authorship is entirely Mark's; and this responsi- 
bility he is able to bear, if only unreasonable demands 
be not made of him, and if it be borne in mind that 
he was not a disciple of Jesus, but only a disciple of 
Peter. 

Papias expressly limits the dependence of Mark's 
Gospel upon the discourses of Peter to some portions of 
the Gospel. Papias judgment, oddév ğuapre Mapxos, obras 
évia ypáras, ws àmeuvnuóvevoev, has been interpreted to mean 
that he is attempting to defend Mark against the charge 
of having reported only part of the Gospel history in his 
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book; but this has against it not only the wording of the 
passage which emphasises oftws—®os and not évia, but com- 
mon sense as well. At the time when John xx. 30, xxi. 
25 was written, or shortly afterward, and in the circle 
of Papias, who, dissatisfied with the information supplied 
by the Gospel literature already in existence, was con- 
stantly searching for traditions that were as yet unwritten, 
the criticism of a single Gospel on the ground that it was 
incomplete would have been laughed out of court. What 
Papias defends is the method of Mark's presentation. It 
is not the aecount of one who saw and heard Jesus, but 
that of a disciple of one of the apostles, dependent upon 
the discourses of one who was an apostle and an original 
witness. More than this, the discourses upon which he 
was dependent were not designed to give an historical 
survey of Jesus’ life, but were intended for an entirely 
different purpose. With reference to these is to be judged 
also the one purpose which, in positive and negative form, 
Papias indicates Mark to have had in view. Under 
similar circumstances an unscrupulous author might have 
yielded to the temptation to add to the discourses which 
he heard all sorts of invention of bis own, with a view to 
rendering the stories more interesting or pleasing, or in 
order to remove also single features which might make an 
unfavourable impression. Mark did neither, but repro- 
duced Peter’s discourses, naturally in so far as he recorded 
them at all, accurately, without leaving anything out or 
making additions of his own. Incidentally, however, we 
learn that in Papias' opinion this close dependence upon 
Peters narratives was to be noticed in some passages of 
Mark's Gospel. This observation is of a character exactly 
similar to that of the Canon Muratori (above, p. 428 £.), to 
the effect that here and there in Mark's account there are 
passages which might lead one to suppose that he narrated 
as an eye-witness of certain events, which he had experi- 
enced, When Papias claims that Mark was not a disciple 
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of Jesus, but a disciple of Peter, he does not deny this 
observation and claim of the Fragmentist ; quite as little 
does Papias’ opinion that in numerous passages Mark 
appears to be dependent upon the discourses delivered 
by Peter in teaching invalidate the observation of later 
critics that he is largely dependent upon an older docu- 
ment containing an account of the Gospel history. In 
the light of Papias’ full explanation is to be understood 
also the statement of his teacher John, which is so brief as 
to be enigmatical. According to John also, Mark drew upon 
his memory, and in his opinion, as in Papias’, this must 
have been his recollection of Peter’s narratives. When 
John praises the accuracy of all that Mark remembered of 
what he had heard Peter say, and when in his closing 
sentence Papias declares with reference to this accuracy 
that Mark was careful not to omit or arbitrarily to change 
anything that he heard, their words do not in turn imply 
that Mark’s book contained nothing else than reproductions 
of Peter's narratives. On the contrary, John hints that 
where this source of memory failed him Mark’s presenta- 
tion actually shows want of accuracy. For this very 
reason he fails to reproduce exactly the order of events in 
the Gospel history. John does not mention expressly 
whose the account was in dependence upon which Mark 
wrote his accurate narratives, which would be incompre- 
hensible, if he had not thought that this point was clear 
to his followers from the words épunvevtys IHérpov yevopevos, 
This very omission on John's part is of itself decisive proof 
that the expression does not mean that on Peter's mission- 
ary tours Mark acted as his interpreter, a misunderstanding 
which comes to light in a half uncertain way for the first 
time in Jerome, who is the only writer in antiquity to 
advocate the view (n. 12 end). Furthermore, if this were 
the meaning of the words, it would be ineomprehensible 
that Papias, in his comparatively full explanation of the 
words of his teacher, should not refer in any way to this 
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office of Mark, or say anything about the language in 
which Peter taught, and the language into which Mark 
translated the words of Peter, either orally or in writing, 
but that he should speak only of the close connection 
between Peters narratives and Mark’s account of the 
same, and of Mark’s relation of discipleship to Peter as 
explaining this close connection. The same is true of all 
those who after Papias’ time repeat John’s expression 
(épunvevrjs, interpres), namely, Irenæus, Tertullian, and 
Jerome (above, p. 398, and below, n. 12). Equally note- 
worthy is the fact that Clement, Origen, and also Eusebius, 
to whom we are indebted for John's testimony, never say 
anything about Mark's being Peters interpreter, and 
especially when speaking of the dependence of Marks 
Gospel upon Peter, they avoid the word éppnvevrýs ; and, on 
the other hand, always emphasise the one fact that Mark's 
relation to Peter was that of a disciple (n. 12). Ancient 
scholars were safe against this error, because they knew 
that, except for his work among the “Hebrews” in 
Palestine, Peter, like Paul, needed only the Greek language 
in all the places to which the ancient tradition represents 
him to have gone—Palestine, Antioch, and Rome.  Inas- 
much as he was proficient in this language, they knew also 
that he did not need an interpreter, which was actually 
the case (vol. i pp. 34-72, 112 f. ; above, p. 112). Even 
though Mark, who had lived since the year 44, where 
Greek was the dominant language, may have acquired 
greater readiness 1n the use of the Greek idiom than Peter, 
—of which, however, his Gospel in comparison with 2 Peter 
shows no evidence,—the idea that Mark performed the 
office of an interpreter, translating Peter's Aramaic dis- 
courses into Greek, or what is stil more impossible, his 
Greek sermons into Latin, cannot be held by anyone 
having any knowledge at all of language conditions in the 
apostolic age. For this reason, therefore, this view is not to 
be attributed to the presbyter John. With his disciples, 
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who did not need to be informed by him, to begin with, 
what language Peter used in Antioch and Rome, or what 
the personal relation was in which Mark stood to Peter, 
John could speak of Mark's reproduction of Peter's narra- 
tives figuratively, and say that it was by virtue of the 
composition of his book he became Peter's interpreter 
(n. 15). To those who had not heard Peter tell the 
story concerning Jesus, he supplies these narratives. 
Herein lay the strength of Mark's Gospel, but likewise its 
pardonable weakness. 

Of greater weight even than this estimate of Mark’s 
writing by a disciple of Jesus is the fact that, between the 
years 75 and 100, a book dealing with the words and 
deeds of Jesus, and written by a disciple of Peter, was in 
existence in the provinee of Asia, and had attracted the 
attention of Christians in that region. This 1s attested 
also by other facts. Our Fourth Gospel, which originated 
in this same region, and which is assigned by the unanim- 
ous tradition to John of Ephesus, shows clear traces of 
its author's acquaintance with Mark (8 66). Furthermore, 
there is a eredible tradition that Mark was the favourite 
Gospel of the school of Cerinthus, who lived in Ephesus in 
John's old age (n. 16). Finally, it is self-evident that 
there was no doubt in Papias mind as to the identity of 
Mark's book, of which he had heard his teacher speak, with 
the one used in the Church of Asia Minor at the time 
when he wrote (125 A.D. or somewhat later) Papias testi- 
mony and the wide cireulation which the above-mentioned 
facts show that Mark had among the Christians in and 
about Ephesus even before the close of the first century, 
exclude the possibility that in the interval between the 
days of John and the time when his opinion was recorded 
by his disciple Papias, Mark had been recast into what was 
practically another book, and the original edition replaced 
by this modified form of the Gospel after the former had 
been already widely circulated without this change having 
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been noticed. John’s judgment has reference, therefore, to 
the canonical Mark. 


1. (P. 427.) Acts xii. 12, "Iedvvov rod emikañovpévov Mápxov, cf. xii. 25, 
xv. 37, might mean that at the time of the composition of Acts, and in the 
circle for which Acts was written, Mark regularly bore this Roman prenomen 
as a cognomen, while at the time of the events here related, and especially 
in Jerusalem, he was known only as John. In Acts xiii. 5, 13 the Hebrew 
name corresponding to that early period would be retained, while in Philem. 
24, Col. iv. 10, 2 Tim. iv. 11, 1 Pet. v. 13, the Roman name is used which was 
given him later, and was the only one current among the Gentile Christians. 
But as émtxAnOévra has the weight of evidence in Acts xii. 25, the present in 
xii. 12, xv. 37 cannot be pressed, bnt is to be regarded as an imperfect parti- 
ciple. Moreover, the name Mark is too unimportant to receive later an 
additional name, as in Acts iv. 36. John, then, doubtless bore a Latin name 
along with his Hebrew name from the beginning, like Joseph Barsabbas, 
surnamed Justus (Acts i. 23), Jesus—Justus (Col. iv. 11), Silas—Silvanus 
(vol. i. 31 f., 207 f.), Saul—Paul (vol. i. 69f.). The attempts to distinguish 
two Marks in the N.T. hardly need refutation in these days; ef. Schanz’ 
Kom. über Mk. S. 2. 

2. (P. 427.) 1 Pet. v. 12, Mâpxos 6 vies pov; cf. 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. 1, 2; 
Tit.i.4; Philem. 10 ; 1 Cor. iv. 15, 17. 

3. (P. 428.) Adamantius, Dial. contr. Marcion (ed. Bakhuyzen, p. 10, 
written circa 300-313; ZfKG, ix. 238), in opposition to the Marcionites, 
includes Mark and Luke among the seventy or seventy-two disciples. So 
Epiph. Her. xx. 4 (with Justus, Barnabas, Apelles, Rufus, Niger); with 
reference to Mark, in particular, cf. Her. li. 6, with the further embellish- 
ment that Mark was one of those disciples who, according to John vi. 66, 
deserted the Master, but was afterwards reconverted by Peter. 

4. (P. 428.) Hippol. Refut. vii. 30, says, in an argument against Marcion : 
rovrovs (robs Adyous) oire llabAos ó amdatodos ore Mapkos 6 koXoBoO0ákTvAos 
dviyyyeiXov —Tovrov yap ov0cv ev TQ karà Mapxov evayyeMo vyéypamrai.— 
dÀÀà "EpmeOokAjs. It is not a suficient explanation of the designation of 
Mark as xoAofloüdkrvAos to say that by its use Hippolytus indicated the 
incompleteness of Mark's gospel,—the lack of an introductory history and a 
proper ending,—and at the same time accounting for the mutilated gospel 
of Marcion. This is the view of Duncker and Schneidewin ad loc., who also 
accept a biographical tradition concerning the meaning of the epithet ; also 
of Bartlet (JTAS, 1904, Oct. pp. 121-121) in the sense that this passage of 
Hippolytus was the source of the later legends. Hippolytus assumed that 
the Gospel of Mark was, like Paul, an authority on which Marcion relied, 
and so held, mistakenly, that Marcion’s Gospel, which depends on Luke, was 
an adaptation of Mark. So it is not the fact that Marcion, as Wordsworth is 
inclined to suppose (AN. T. Lat. sec. ed. Hieron. i. 173), once called Mark stump- 
fingered, in order to characterise him as indolent or cowardly ; on the 
contrary, Hippolytus gives him this title, as he gives Paul the title of apostle, 
asan honour. The incidental way in which this is done presupposes about 
230 in Rome a general acquaintance with this epithet of Mark’s. This may 
be read in the old prologue to Mark (Wordsworth, N.T. Lut, sec. ed. S. Hier- 
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onym?, i. 171; Corssen, Monarchianische Prologue, 1896, 8. 9f.): * Marcus 
evangelista dei et Petri in baptismate filius atque in divino sermone dis- 
cipulus, sacerdotium in Israhel agens, secundum carnem Levita, conversus 
ad fidem Christi evangelium in Italia seripsit . . ." (p. 172 f.). * Denique 
amputasse sibi post fidem pollicem dicitur, ut sacerdotio reprobus haberetur, 
sed tantum consentiens fidei prædestinatæ (Corssen, S. 10, 16, przdestinata) 
potuit electio, ut nec sic in opere verbi perderet, quod prius meruerat in 
genere; nam Alexandrie episcopus fuit.” According to the Targum on Ps. 
exxxvii. 4, to which Nestle calls attention Z/NTIV, 1903, S. 347, the Levites 
tore off their thumbs with their teeth, and said : * How shall we sing a hymn 
of thanksgiving to Yahweh on foreign soil" The thumb and especially that 
on the right hand (Ps. exxxvii. 5) is as essential for playing the accompani- 
ment of a hymn on a harp or zither (Ps. exxxvii. 2; 1 Sam. xvi. 23; 1 Kings 
x. 12; Jos. Ant. vii. 12. 3), as is the tongue for singing. Both duties were 
laid upon the Levites. Moreover, cf. the story of the hermit Ammonius 
(Hist. Laus. ed. Butler, p. 33), who cut off his left ear in order that, in 
accordance with the Jewish law, he might incapacitate himself for the office 
of bishop. The account about Mark, which is found in essentially the same 
form in Arabie MSS. (ZDMG, viii. 586, xiii. 475) is not incredible. Har- 
nack’s appeal (Z/N TIV, 1902, S. 165 f.) to iepéwy Acts vi. 7 (see vol. i. p. 66, 
n. 12), which is textually doubtful, signifies little. It is, moreover, possible 
that xoAoffoBdkrvAos was originally applied as an epithet to Mark, because of 
a congenital shortness of the fingers or a finger, which was noticeable, and 
then later was explained as referring to an intentional mutilation. The 
matter is thus represented in an old MS. of the Vulgate in Toledo (Words- 
worth, p. 171): “ Marcus, qui et colobodactilus est nominatus, ideo quod a 
cetera (ad ceteram) corporis proceritatem digitos minores habuisset. Cf. 
concerning James “the less" and Barsabbas Justus “with the flatfoot? 
Forsch. vi. 345 f., 349 f. 

5. (P. 428.) The only words which remain of the account of Mark in Can. 
Mur. (line 1, “quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit") express the idea above 
mentioned, if we read [ali]quibus (GK, ii. 5, 15-18, 140). Even without 
assuming that the words used (line 6) with reference to Luke, *dominum 
tamen nec ipse vidit in carne," compare him with Mark and not with Paul 
(cf. per coutra, GK, ii. 30), we may infer that the Fragmentist knew the older 
tradition, according to which Mark was not a disciple of Jesus, and conclude 
from tamen that he repeated it, and maintained, on the other hand, “ali- 
quibus tamen interfuit." 

6. (P. 428.) With regard to the fleeing youth, Mark xiv. 51f., various 
opinions were current even in early times. (1) Some would see in him the 
apostle John. So, without any justification, Ambrose (on Ps. xxxvi., ed. 
Bened. i. 801) and Peter Chrysologus (Sermo, 78, 150, 170, Migne, 52, col. 
421, 600, 645). That this view originated on Greek soil is evident from the 
opposition of an anonymous writer in the Catena Patr. Gree., ed. Possinus, 
p.327. Epiph. Her. lxxviii. 13, in a more precise reference, shows that he 
was acquainted with this view, and accepted it as correct as a matter of 
course. The lack of clearness in his statement, however, led to a misunder- | 
standing as early as the Middle Ages, and also in the first edition of this 
Introduction, namely, that he identified the fleeing youth with James, the 
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| Lord's brother. His meaning is rather that James, who is said to have worn 
only linen clothing, is to be compared in this particular with the sons of 
. Zebedee; and he appeals to Mark xiv. 51 for support, assuming as well known 
that the youth there mentioned was one of these latter ; cf. Forsch. vi. 231. 
This cannot be an original tradition, for it is plain that the young man is not 
one of the circle of apostles. At the same time the view, in this form, can 
hardly have arisen through mistaken exegesis; for the old tradition that 
John was the youngest of the apostles (cf. the writers Acta Jo. cxxviii., 
exxxiv. ; also Theod. Mops. In Ev. Jo., ed. Chabot, pp. 3, 15), and a combination 
of this tradition with the word veavicxos, is not a suflicient explanation. On 
| the contrary, we cannot avoid the conjecture that the evangelist John Mark 
has here been confused with the evangelist and apostle John, as has happened 
| in other cases also (see note 7 below). (2) The original tradition, which is 
| found in Epiphanius and Ambrose, but obscured by this confusion, presents 
the view that John Mark, who did not belong to the Apostolic circle, was the 
fleeing youth. The same is presupposed in Can. Mur. (see above, note 5). It 
is instructive to notice, in this connection, that the Cyprian monk Alexander, 
of the sixth century, who had access to many old books, in his encomium on 
Barnabas (Acta SS. Jun. tom. ii. 440, § 13), gives it as an old tradition that 
Mark was the man with the pitcher of water, Mark xiv. 13, whereas the 
monk Epiphanius (ed. Dressel, p. 36) states that in the opinion of many thc 
master of the house, Matt. xxvi. 18, was the apostle John. (3) The idea that 
the young man was James the Just, the Lord's brother, is mentioned by 
Theophylact and Euthymius (Migne, 123, col. 657 ; 129, col. 693), and rests, 
as is particularly plain in Theophylact’s case, simply on the misunderstanding 
of Epiphanius of which we have already spoken. (4) According to Cat. in 
Ev. sec. Marcum, ed. Possinus, p. 326, Victor of Antioch commented on Mark 
xiv. 51: tows drò ris oikías éxelvns, €v ù) TO máoya Edayov, kai ovdev Éévov. 
Casaubonus, Exerc. ad Baronii Ann. (1663), p. 524, made usc of this statement, 
and argued from the young man's singular costume that he must have aum 
from his bed, comparing appropriately Dionys. Alex. in Eus. H. E. vi. 40. 7 
pévov émi rhs evans, fs pr yunvos ev TQ Aw éoOnpart, Thv b€ dowry 
évOjra mapaxeyévny abrois ópeyov. Cf. Herodotus, li 95, jv pev ev iparío 
eveMéduevos evdn (sc. ó dvnp) 7 ovddre. 
7. (P. 429.) The complicated tradition concerning the house mentioned 
in Acts xii. 12 is carefully investigated in the article on * Die Dormitio S. 
Virginis und das Haus des Johannes Markus” in the N KZ, 1899, S. 377-429 
(also published separately, Leipzig, 1899). According to Epiphanius, De 
Mens. et Pond. 14, a small Christian church stood in the time of Hadrian on 
the plot of ground before what is now the Zion Gate, a portion of which was 
presented by the Sultan to Emperor William II., and transferred by him to 
the German Catholics on October 31, 1898. On its site a larger church was 
built, probably about 340, which Cyril, about 348, called “ the church of the 
apostles in the upper city ” (Catech. xvi. 4) but which by the end of the 
same century was usually known as 7 dyia Zwv. According to numerous 
;estimonies from the period 380-420, this was regarded as the place, (1) of the 
nstitution of the Lord's Supper, the cenaculum (Mark xiv. 14-25), (2) of 
e outpouring of the Spirit (Acts ii. 2), (3) of the appearances of the risen 
hrist in Jerusalem (John xx 15-28; Luke xxiv. 36 ff.), (4) of the gathering 
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in Acts i. 13f., and also (5) as the regular meeting-place of the primitive | 
Church under its first bishop, James. Not till the pilgrim Theodosius, about 

525 (Itin. Hieros., ed. Geyer, p. 141. 7, “ ipse fuit domus sancti Marci evan- | 
gelistæ ”), and the monk Alexander, several decades later (Encom. in Barn. 
$8 12, 13 ; see the preceding note), do we find an explicit identification of the 
* Holy Zion ? with the house of Mary the mother of Mark (Acts xii. 12), but 
it appears then not as a conjecture, but as an unquestioned tradition. Only 
after the conquest of Jerusalem by the Persians in 614 was the opinion 
gradually, and at first quite timidly, advanced among the patriarchs and 
festival preachers of Jerusalem, that the “Holy Zion” was rather the house | 
of the apostle John, in which he received his adoptive mother, Mary the | 
mother of Jesus (John xix. 26). Apart, too, from the disagreement of older 
traditions with regard to the dwelling of the mother of Jesus and the house 
in which she died, it is clear that after 614 the evangelist and apostle John 
and his adoptive mother began to displace the evangelist John Mark and his | 
own mother. | 

8. (P. 431.) Eusebius, H. E. ii. 16, notices as a report that Mark was a | 
preacher in Egypt of the Gospel which he had already committed to writing 
(according to ii. 15, in Rome), and the first to found Churches in Alexandria. 
Cf. Jerome, Vir. Ill. viii. In Chron. ad anno Abrah. 2057, Eusebius also refrains 
from calling him bishop outright, though he begins the succession in that 
city with Mark (anao Abrah. 2077 ; H. E.ii. 24). Nothing more than this is 
affirmed by Theophilus in John Malalas, lib. x. p. 252, ed. Bonn., who is 
perhaps no other than the old Antiochian bishop and apologete about 180 (cf. 
Forsch. ii. 6 f., iii. 58 f.). According to Eusebius, Theoph. iv. 6, ed. Gressmann, 
p. 20 Greek, p. 174 according to Syriac; cf. the Hypothesis of Victor or of | 
Cyril in Combefis, Auct. Noviss. i. 436 ; Cramer, Cat. in Matt. et Marc. p. 2653 
as well as Epiph. Har. li. 6, Nicetas in Combefis, op. cit. 431, and others, Peter 
sent Mark as his substitute from Rome to Egypt. The tradition which brings 
him to Alexandria without touching Rome sounds still less historical (Acta 
Barnabe, xxvi, ed. Tisch. 73; Acta Marci, Migne, 115, col. 1641.; the 
Armenian Bibles, cf. Conybeare in Exp. 1895, Dec., p. 419). 

9. (P. 432, 433.) Clem. Hypotyp. on 1 Pet. v. 13 (Forsch. iii. 82 f. ; this 
portion is unfortunately lacking in the Troyes MS.) : * Marcus, Petri sectator, | 
predicante Petro evangelium palam Rome eoram quibusdam Cesareanis 
equitibus et multa Christi testimonia proferente, petitus ab eis, ut possent 
que dicebantur memorie commendare, scripsit ex his que Petro dicta sunt 
evangelium quod secundum Marcum vocitatur, Inimmediate connection with 
the words from Eusebius, H. E. vi. 14. 5, transcribed above, p. 400, note 9 (t.e. 
if €\eyov is admitted as the correct reading, and we have a statement of the fv 
presbyters put by Clement and. not first by Eusebius into oratio obliqua), we 
read further: rò 06 xarà Mapxov (sc. ebayyéMov) ravrgv eoynkévat THY olko- | 
vouía»* tov Ilerpoü Sypooia év ‘Popy knpvfavros róv Aóyov kal wvevpari TO! 












evayyéAtov é£evróvros, rois mapóvras moAAoUs vras vapakaAécai Tov Müpxov, 
ógüv dkoAovÜgcavra aita méppeber kai pepvnpévov rv AexOévrov, avaypawat 
rà eipnpéva, mowjcavra S€ TO ebayyéNov. petadotva rots. Seopévors abroU* mep! 
émvyvóvra tov llérpov mporperrixas (Vales. conj. wpod$avés) pire koroa 
pyre mporpéacdat. mdppwer is, of course, to be understood temporally, not. 
spatially (Rufinus, olim. ; Niceph. Call. êk modo); madae or dvoÓOev might! 
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be substituted for it. The words roujoavra to airod, which Rufinus omitted 
are to be construed as subordinate to mapaxadéoa, and not as a co-ordinate 
statement of the reporter. Aside from the logical grounds stated above, 
pp. 432 f., the latter construction is inadmissible, because we ought in that 
case to have róv è Mapxov or rovrov è mowjcavra, and instead of the pre- 
sent rois deopévars, something like rois mapaxadécacw abróv. The Casareani 
(Kawapiávoi, Epic. Diss. i. 19. 19, iii. 24. 117, iv. 13. 22, or cardpetot, Dio Cass. 
Ix. 14. 1, 16. 2, 17. 5, 31. 2, Ixix. 7. 4) are not in themselves equites also (cf. per 


contra, Dio Cass. lxxviii. 18. 9 : ody Gre SotdAoe kai é£eAeU8epou kai Kauaápetot 
, X P petot, 


| dÀXà kal immets, BovAevra( re kal yuvalkes Tov émijavearárov). But many 
of these court attendants were raised to equestrian rank. One is reminded of 
Phil. iv. 22; Act. Pauli, ed. Lipsius, 105. 8 (vol. i. p. 550, n. 1). According 
to the Acts of Peter, that apostle had to do with much more distinguished 
company ; ed. Lipsius, 54. 33, 73. 33, 84. 15, 86.2. But aside from this, we 
| are not to think that Clement derived his account from the Acts of Peter, 
| however natural the conjecture may be in some ways. In the Hypotyposes 
| Clement cites the Acts of John (Forsch. iii. 87, 97), which are from the same 
hand as the Acts of Peter (above, p. 73, note 7), and the cool attitude toward 
the written Gospel which the Peter of the legend assumes (ed. Lipsius, 
| p. 661.; GK, ii 849) would fit in with Peter's hesitancy with regard to 
Mark's undertaking in Clement's story. But in the legend the Gospel which 
the Roman Christians read is already in existence when Peter comes to 
Rome, and in the unbroken progress of the narrative, from his arrival in 
Rome to his death, there is no mention of the origin of a Gospel nor of the 
person of Mark. 

10. (Pp. 482, 434,440.) In connection with the account of Peter's contest with 
Simon Magus in Rome, Eus. in H. E. ii. 15 (Forsch. iii. 72) writes: Tororo 
Ò éméAauyev rais rüv ákpoazóv To) Ilérpov Ouavotats ebae(deías Qéyyos, ós yj) 
TH eicána£ ikavôs €yew àpkeiaÜai dkojj, pnde tH d'ypái ro) Belov knpiyparos 
diWackaXia, mapaxAyjoeot 0€ mavroiais Mápkov, ob rd edayyédov éperat, dkóA- 
ovÜov óvra llérpov Avrapisat os àv kai bia ypadis imduynpa ris Sid Adyov 
mapadobeions avrots karaXeiNrou OidacKaXias, pù) mpárepóv re vevar ij karep- 
yacacOa ròv ávÓpa, kal rar; airious yeverOat THs Tod Aeyopévov Kata Mapxov 
evayyeMov ypadrs. Vvávra 06 rù mpaxÓév dace tov dmóoroAov arokaAvYav- 
Tos ajTQ ToU mvevparos oOjva TH Tov dv0pv mpobvpia kvpóaat re riv ypadny 
eis &vrev£w rais exxAnoias. KAnyns ev ékro tov troruTmcewy maparéberrat 
rjv icropíav' gvvemipaprvpet S ait@ kai ó ‘Ieparodirns émíakormos àvópari 
Ilamías, roô 06 Mápkov uvrnpovevew tov llérpov èv rij mrporépa émiaroAR, Ñv xai 
cvvráfa. harv én’ avrjs ‘Popns, onpaivery te roÜr' abróv, Thy mów Tpotri- 
Kórepov Baßvňðva mpocemóvra dia rovrov! "domd(era pâs ý év BaBvrdre 
gvvekAekr? kai Mapxos 6 vids pov." Rufinus translates the last sentence : 
"Simile dat testimonium etiam Hieropolites episcopus nomine Papias, qui 
et hoc dicit, quod Petrus in prima epistola sua, quam de urbe Roma scripsit, 
meininerit Marci, in qua tropice Romam Babyloniam nominarit.” Eusebius 
did not write very clearly here ; but probably Rufinus was right in supposing 
|that everything that follows Papias name was taken by Eusebius from 
| Papias, for this cannot be discovered in Clement (sce above, 163 n. 3). The 
supposition that the words KAguzs—Ilamías form a parenthesis, after which 
the report continues, and that $acív following evrrá£a is a resumption of 
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the first pasiv after mpayôév, has against it: (1) that there is then no reason 
why Eusebius broke off his account which was almost finished with an 
appeal to his two witnesses, instead of placing this appeal at the end of the, 
entire report. (2) That in this ease Eusebius would surely have used the 
second $acív immediately after he had resumed the account, perhaps after 
pynpovevery, and not in a relative sentence dependent upon it. It therefore 
remains probable, that following Papias, who gave the tradition in connection 
with 1 Pet. v. 13, and explained it by a figurative interpretation of the name 
Babylon, Eusebius reported that this letter which was often cited by him ' 
(Eus. H. E. iii. 39. 16) had been written in Rome. Furthermore, in the same | 
connection he probably in all essentials confirmed (émipaprupet) the account 
of Clement, also concerning the origin of Mark’s Gospel in Rome. Papias, in 
his testimony with reference to Mark, which has been preserved for us in its 
general meaning (see below, n. 14) refers to an earlier passage of his work, 
in which he had already expressed himself concerning the relation of Mark’s 
Gospel to the addresses of Peter. Consequently in that passage which in its 
wording has not been preserved, he probably stated what according to Eus. 
ii. 15 he in all probability said concerning 1 Pet. v. 13 and the Roman origin 
of Mark's Gospel. That Eusebius does not repeat the account of Clement 
unchanged is shown not only by a comparison with Clement's own words 
(above, n. 9), but also in the phraseology of Eusebius himself; for at the 
point where his account begins to go beyond Clement (yvóvra ðè ro rpax6év 
. drokaAvmavros krÀ.) he introduces a formula (pasi) which points to 
an uncertain tradition ; and, furthermore, he does not make Clement respons- 
ible for all the details which are given (as, for example, in ii. 93. 19, iii. 19), | 
but merely in a very general expression says that he included the íeropía 
in question in his Hypotyposes. Eusebius’ unhistorical account was repeated, | 
and in some respects still further exaggerated, e.g. Jerome (Vr. IU. viii): f 
* Quod cum Petrus audisset, probavit et ecclesiis legendum sua auctoritate | 
edidit”; Alexander Mon. Encom. Barnabe, cap. xx. (Acta SS. Jun. ii. 443). 
In Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne, i. 50, 118) the influence of Peter on the | 
Gospel of Mark and on the ecclesiastical use of the Gospels in general appears 
still more noteworthy. | 
11. (P. 434.) Rome is named as the place of composition by Papias (see | 
preceding note) and in addition to him Clement Alex. expressly (n. 9), 
Eusebius (H. E. ii. 15), Epiph. (Her. li. 6; see above, p. 400), Jerome (Vir. | 
Ill. viii.), Ephrem Syr. (Expos. Ev. Conc. p. 286, cf. Forsch. i. 541.5 Prol. Lat. 
in Ev. Marci (N.T. Lat., ed. Wordsworth, i. 171, *evangelium in Italia | 
scripsit"); Alexander Mon. op. cit. cap. xx. p. 443. The statement of Chry- | 
sostom (Mom. i. in Matt., Montf. vii. 7), that Mark wrote his Gospel in Egypt if 
at the request of hearers there, stands quite alone. The fable that he wrote | 
the Gospel in Latin appears first in Ephrem, Expos, Ev. Conc. p. 286, and | 
elsewhere among the Syrians also, e.g. Wright, Catal. p. 70; in a Peshito MS. 
of the 6th century ; among the Armenians, Forsch. v. 149; also in several ld: 
Greek minuscules (Tischendorf, i. 410); later in the West; defended by | 
Baronius, Annales, anno 45, xli. | 
12. (Pp. 435, 412, 443.) After Papias, the first witness to be considered for 
the relation of Mark to the preaching of Peter is Justin, Dial. cvi: kai rà | 
eireiv perovopakévat aitov IIérpov, éva rv ámoaróXov, kat yeypapbat èv rots | 
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droprnpovetpaciy aÙToÙ yeyevnuévov Kat TOTO peta Tod Kat AANovs dio dOcA- 
govs viods ZeBedaiov Gvras, perwvopaxévat dvduate Tod Boavepyés, ő eorw vio 
Bpovrgs «rà. According to Justin’s regular usage, airod cannot refer to 
Christ, but only to Peter, cf. GA, i. 510 ff. ; and, further on in this note, the 
phraseology of Eusebius, Dem. iii. 5. 89, 95. Mark iii. 16 £. is the basis of the 
statement. Connected with this is the representation in the Acts of Peter, 
according to which Peter was associated with other apostles in the composi- 
tion of the Gospel book (see above, p. 390). Iren. iii. 1. 1 follows (see above, 
p. 398), ef. iii. 10. 6: “Quapropter et Marcus, interpres et sectator Petri, 
initium evangelice conscriptionis fecit sic, * Initium evangelii Jesu Christi, ” 
ete. Further, Clemens Alexandrinus (see above, p. 449) ; Tertullian, contra 
Marc. iv. 5 : “ Licet et Marcus quod edidit (sc. evangelium) Petri affirmetur, 
cuius interpres Marcus; nam et Luce digestum Paulo adscribere solent." 
Origen in Eus. vi. 25. 5 (p. 397, above): Sevrepov 9€ rò karà Mapxov, ós Ilérpos 
ipyyjcato avrà momoavra. Out of this, later writers like pseudo-Athanasius, 
Synops. (Montf. ii. 202), made a $zayopevew =to dictate. Further, Victor- 
inus of Pettau (circa 300), according to the original text of his commentary 
(Haussleiter, TALb, 1895, col. 194): “Marcus interpres Petri ea que in 
munere docebat commemoratus conscripsit, sed non ordine." He had read 
Papias therefore, for Eusebius’ Church History was not yet written. ^ Eusebius, 
H. E. iii. 24. 14, refers to the information from Clement and Papias, which 
he had already given and elaborated somewhat (ii. 15 ; see above, p. 449, 
n. 10. Quite definite also is Dem. Hv. iii. 5. 89: rovrov Mapxos yvóptipos 
kai hortis yeyovas dmopvgpovetoat héyerar Tas Tov Ilérpov wept rv mpá£cov 
roð “Inood OtaAéÉew ; cf. §§ 91-94, 95: Mapxos pév ratra ypáde, Ilérpos ĝè 
ravra mept éavro? paprupet mávra yàp rà mapa Mápko ràv Ilérpov diadékewy 
civar Aéyera, ámopvgpoveópara. Similarly in Theophania Syr. v. 40. Only 
hints exist in Epiphanius, Her. li. 6; Chrysostom, Hom. i. in Matt. 
Jerome, Vir. lil. i.: “Sed et evangelium iuxta Marcum, qui auditor eius 
et interpres fuit, huius (sc. Petri) dieitur." A statement regarding the 
pseudo-Petrine writings follows, as the first of which stands the Gospel of 
Peter, cf. Vir. Ill. viii.: “Marcus, discipulus et interpres Petri iuxta quod 
Petrum referentem audierat, rogatus Rom: a fratribus breve scripsit evan- 
gelium.” As to what follows, cf. p. 450, above, n. 10. Further, cf. Jerome, 
Ep. lvii. 9, cxx. 11 (of Paul: * Habebat ergo Titum interpretem, sicut et 
beatus Petrus Marcum, cuius evangelium Petro narrante et illo scribente 
compositum est”). With regard to the equivocal use of the term znterpres in 
the latter passage, cf. GK, i. 881f. It is very significant that in the only 
place where Eusebius uses the expression * Marcus evangelista, Petri inter- 
pres” (Chron. ad anno Abrah. 2057), there is no reference to his activity in 
Peter's company, for it is his independent activity in Egypt which is re- 
ported. Eusebius has no thought of an interpreter's service rendered to Peter. 
Mark became his interpreter by writing the Gospel, and also by preaching as 
his representative in Egvpt. See below, n. 15. 

13. (P. 485.) What the present writer maintained and attempted to 
prove in a somewhat youthful essay on Papias of Hierapolis (TAStKr, 1866, 
S. 649-696 ; 1867, S. 539-542), and occasionally in other connections (Der 
Hirt des Hermas, S. vi-x ; Acta Joannis, pp. eliv-clxxii; Forsch. iii. 157 ff. ; 
GK, i. 155, 800, ii. 33), with regard to Papias! “presbyter” named John, he 
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has again set forth briefly in an essay on * Apostel und Apostelschiiler in 
der Provinz Asien” (Forsch. vi. 1-224, especially 112-147), in a wider con- 
nection and, he hopes, in a more convincing way. This hypothesis does not 
at all suit Mommsen, who (Zf.NTIV, 1902, S. 156 ff.) is of the opinion that 
Eusebius controverted Irenæus “in his thorough way." Also dissatisfied 
with Harnack’s and Corssen’s interpretations, he strikes out (on the basis of 
the Syriae Version) kvpíov paarai, the inconvenient characterisation of both 
of Papias! teachers, against all Greek MSS., as also against the testimony of 
Jerome (Vir. IU. xviii.) and of Rufinus (who only freely and wrongly trans- 
lates the words by ceterique discipuli). Concerning the essays by E. Schwartz, 
see below, 8 64, n. 2. To what has been said in the text (p. 435f.) the 
present writer will add here but three remarks—(1) the use of of 
mpeoßúrepo, Which we find in Papias, is the same in form as that which 
occurs in Irenæus and Clement, and occasionally also in Origen and Hippo- 
lytus. The term, which of itself may denote the men of the distant past 
(Heb. xi. 2, oí mpeavrepor—i. 1, of marépes = Matt. v. 21, of dpxatot), comes to 
signify the teachers of the next preceding generation only when the speaker 
characterises those to whom he applies it as his own personal instructors. 
The succeeding generation calls them the old men or the fathers when their 
ranks begin to be thinned, and also after they have altogether given place to 
the younger. In concreto, of course, they are very different persons, accord- 
ing to the period of the respective speakers. (2) That the rpeoBirepo, from 
whom Papias claims personally to have received much information, were 
themselves personal disciples of Jesus, not only follows from the fact that he 
calls his teachers, Aristion and John, disciples of the Lord,—just as he does the 
apostles Andrew, Peter, Thomas, etc.,—but is at once evident to every sound 
sense of interpretation from the disposition of his sentence: ei Óé zov xal 
zapnkoAovÜnkós Tis rois mpeafdvrépots EAOoL, robs TOv mpeaBvrépov dvékpwov 


Aóyovs Ti "AvOpéas i) ri Ilérpos eirev, ?) ví Pirros Ñ Ti Owpâs 7) IdkojJos 7) T. | 
3 y ^ 8 ^ w led ^ ^ , 6 ia] er H , ^ € 
Iwavyns 7 MarÜCaios 7 Tis €repos T@Y TOU kvpiov paUrrov, à Te ÁpugTioV Kalo | 


m pea dórepos Iwavvns (al. of) ro kupiov pabnrai, Aéyovaw. The indirect question 
(ri eirev) and the co-ordinate relative clause (à re—Aéyovoiv) explain rods trav 
mpeaBórepov Aóyovs. The text was so understood by the early and entirely 
competent translators, the Syrian about 250, Rufinus about 400, and Jerome 


(Ver. Ill. xviii.) But the classical witness for the correctness of this inter- | 


pretation is Eusebius himself, who disputes it. In order to show that 
Papias was not himself a disciple of the apostles, he says (8 7): “Papias 


acknowledges that he received the words of the apostles from their disciples ; 


(robs r&v mpeavrépov Adyous mapa ràv aitois rapakoXovÓnkórov), but claims 
that he was a hearer of Aristion and the presbyter John.” That is, he 


substitutes robs rà» dmocrdAwv Aóyovs for the rovs trav  mpeoBvrépov | 


Aóyovs of Papias, and avrois referring back to rév dzooróXov, for the rois 
mpeoBvrépos of Papias. Thus Eusebius suppresses the obvious fact that 
Papias spoke first of such traditions as he received from the presbyters 


directly (or from the apostles, as Eusebius puts it)—éoa more rapa ràv | 


mpeodvrépov KaA@s čpaĝov—before saying that he also inquired concerning 


the words of the presbyters (“apostles”) in case he fell in with others who | 


like him had been their disciples. (3) The mention of a presbyter and 
disciple of Jesus named John between James and Matthew, and again a 
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presbyter and disciple of Jesus named John after Aristion, on which Eusebius 
based his self-contradictory interpretation, is indeed remarkable. The 
conjecture suggested by Renan (L’Antechrist, 1873, p. 562) and ingeniously 
argued by Haussleiter (ThLb, 1896, col. 467), that the words 4 ri 'Ieávvgs in 
the enumeration of apostles were interpolated in the text of Papias before 
Eusebius’ time, is venturesome and inadmissible since it is needless. The 
questions which Papias at the time of his investigations in the course of his 
earlier years was accustomed at every opportunity to ask (dvéxpwov) of visit- 
ing disciples of the apostles fall into two classes, which are distinguished 
even in the formation of the sentence. The inquiries, ri eîmev, he asked of 
such as had lived in Palestine for a long time and had had there opportunity 
to hear many apostles and other disciples of Jesus: the inquiries, d re Aéyovatv, 
he made of such, like Papias himself, as had had for a time intercourse with 
the disciples of Jesus, then living in the province of Asia, or also still had 
intercourse with them, while it was denied him. The apostle John belonged 
to both groups of the disciples of Jesus, whose words Papias wished to 
ascertain from their own disciples. This accounts for the double mention 
of the name. There remains only a certain clumsiness, rhetorically con- 
sidered, on Papias’ part. 
14. (P. 438.) After Eusebius (H. E. iii. 39. 14) has referred the reader to 
Papias work for other traditions of Aristion and John the presbyter, he 
continues: draykaies viv mpooÓ5couev rais mpoexrebeioas abroU avais 
 mapáüogiw, iv mept Mápkov ToU rò evayyéMov yeypadpédros ékréÜevrar da 
 Trovrov' ‘kal rove 6 mpeaBirepos Edeyev’ Müápkos pev éppnveutys Hérpov 
| yevópevos, 60a éuvnpuóvevaev, akpißôs éypadev, où pévrot rake rà 
| $mÓ rod kvpíov (al. Xptorod) i) AexÓévra 3) mpaxOévra. oite yap Heovee 
Tov kvpiov obre mapnkoAovOgaev aire, vorepov 06 as epnv Tlérpe, bs mpós ras 
| Xpetas ézowéro ras OiOacKadias, GAN oby orep oúvračıv rÓv kvpiakàv 
motovpevos oyioy (al. Xoyov). Gore ot0év Åpapre MGpxos, ovres evita ypdwas 
Os dzeprngóvevaev: vòs yàp émoujraro mpóvouav, Tov pydév Ov fkovoe mapa- 
Aczeiv jj WevoarOai tt ev aùroîs? Tatra uev ov iordpyra ta aria mepi rob 
Mapxov. Only the words Mapxos uév . . . mpayêévra constitute the state- 
ment of the presbyter John: what follows (at once distinguished by its 
fulness from the enigmatical conciseness of the preceding sentence) is from 
Papias os épny is decisive on this point. That Eusebius, in his quotation 
from Papias book, transcribed these words also, although he does not give 
his readers the earlier passage to which they refer, simply testifies to the 
faithfulness of his copy. One need not even call to his support the fact that 
ii. 15 in all probability alludes to the earlier passage in Papias to which 
Papias himself here refers (see above, p. 449f., n. 10). On the other hand, it is 
inconceivable that Papias, who did not have a book by Jolin before him, but 
drew upon his recollection of John's oral instructions, should have set down 
a portion of what the presbyter John said about Mark, and should have 
sought to characterise it as a fragment of some record by a parenthetic és 
epnv. How one can assert, in view of the concluding words of Eusebius 
(not, “This was the presbyter John’s opinion of Mark, according to Papias," 
but, *'This is what Papias reports about Mark”), that he took all of what 
he transcribes to be the language of tlie presbyter, the present writer does not 
understand (Link, ThStKr, 1896, S. 414). The £Aeye which introduces the 
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words of the presbyter (not eize or &Ae£e) shows that Papias is not giving a 
stenographie report of a discourse delivered at some time by J ohn, but 
that, from his recollection of his conversations with his teacher, he means to 
report fully what John «sed to say about Mark as he had occasion. It is 
the more certain that this is the meaning of the imperfect here, since no 
long address follows and no situation is being described. Cf. Kühner-Gerth, 
i.143f. ; Blass, N.T. Gr. § 57. 5 (Eng. trans. 8 57.5); more specially a remark 
of Birt (Das antike Buchwesen, 483 ; GK, i. 872 ; and, in general, the whole 
discussion, 871-889), which is largely dependent on Klostermann, Das Mar- 
cusev. 1867,—by far the most important work on this Gospel, —326-336. 

15. (P. 444.) The right interpretation of épynvevtns IIérpov yevopevos which 
almost alone found favour in the early Church (above, pp. 442 f., 450 f., n. 12) is 
represented by Michaelis, Enl. 1052; Fritzsche, Ev. Marci, xxvi; "Thiersch, 
Versuch, 181; Klostermann, 329, with whom the present writer expressed his 
agreement; GK, i. 878-882. The older view, again eontended for by Th. 
Mandel, in opposition to the present writer, Vorgeschichte der öffentlichen 
Wirksamkeit Jesu, 1892, S. 325-332, namely, that Mark, as Peter's interpreter 
in Rome, translated his sermons into Latin, rests upon untenable premises 
which cannot be indicated herein passing. What had this office of interpreter 
on the part of Mark, which lasted for only a few months, to do with his 
Gospel, concerning which “the presbyter John” speaks? This also has 
weight against the view of Schlatter (Die Kirche von Jerusalem vom J. 70-130, 
s. 52) that Mark in Jerusalem, 4.e. before the year 44, interpreted into Greek 
the Aramaic discourses of Peter for the Hellenistic portion of the Jerusalem 
Church. To the opposition to the writer’s view by A. Link, ThStKr, 1896, 
S. 405-436, it may be briefly replied : (1) Since John, using éppnvevrns Iérpov 
yevópevos without the article, does not say that Mark was the interpreter of 
Peter, but that he was or became an interpreter, Link’s remark (410) that Mark 
was by no means the only channel of acquaintance with the narratives of Peter, 
and hence could not becalled Peter’s interpreter outright in the sense which the 
present writer maintained, is little to the point. John’s statement leaves room 
for ten other interpreters besides Mark, and also for the fact that in numberless 
instances Peter spoke in public without the help of any interpreter whatever. 
One hesitates to refer to such passages as Eph. iii. 7; Col. i. 23, 25; Gal. 
iv. 16. (2) The remark (411) that on the writer's interpretation the words in | 
question, “become perfectly useless and meaningless," seems of no greater | 
value. For without them the following ösa épvnguóvevaev hangs in the air, as 1 


no man could guess what or whom Mark remembered in his writing. He — 


might just as well have been a disciple of Jesus, the lack of order (rd&ts) . 
would remain unexcused, and the praise which accompanies the admission of ` 
this deficiency would be unjustified. Even if one adopts (as does Link, 414) 
the impossible construetion which makes Papias' added explanation the words 
of John, John’s first complete sentence is still meaningless without €punveurns 
Ilérpov yevópevos rightly understood. (3) As to the claim that the words in 
question, on the writer's interpretation, should follow the main proposition 
(413), he must decline to discuss the point with a scholar who thinks it neces- 
sary (413, note 1) to inform him that in Acts i. 24 (mpocevEdpevor eirav) the 
praying is indicated as the medium of the saying! See examples in Kühner- 
Gerth, i. 197 f., 199, n. 8, and Blass, $ 58. 4 (Eng. trans. § 58. 4). (4) When, 
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n GK, i. 879, the writer questioned whether Mark of Jerusalem would have 
jeen a suitable interpreter for the Galilean Peter, he intended, of course, 
hat everyone aequainted with the subject should recall that a knowledge 
X Greek was at least as general, and probably much more general, in 
3alilee, with its large non-Jewish population, than in Jerusalem and 
Judaea. To be confuted with the information (Link, 419) that the differ- 
nees between the Aramaic dialect of Galilee and that of Judea were in- 
ignifieant, is something of a surprise. (5) The idea that Mark accompanied 
Peter as interpreter on all his missionary journeys (418, 426 ff.) is inconsistent 
with the little that we know. Until about the year 63, Peter was, so far as 
ve know (pp. 165-172, above), a preacher of the circumcision in the Holy 
Land and the neighbouring regions, and certainly went no farther than 
Antioch, and there only on a visit. Mark, on the other hand, after 44, was a 
nissionary helper in the company, first, of Paul and Barnabas, then of Bar- 
1abas alone, and then again of Paul; and it is highly improbable that he was 
ver long in Peter's company before 63, when Peter came to Rome. The 
Xpressions sapgkoAovÓgkós tive (Papias in Eus. iii. 39. 15, in relation to 
Jesus or Peter; cf. xxxix. 4, 7 ; Just. Dial. ciii.), or d«oAovÓoas rw (Clement 
n Eus. vi. 14. 6, p. 448, above), or dkóAovOGs trevos (Eus. ii. 15, p. 449, above), 
XT dkóAovÓos yevopevos rw (Epiph. Her. li. 6) — sectator (Iren. iii. 1. 1, 10. 6; 
Slem. (Latin trans.), p. 448, above), denote, not a travelling companion but 
| disciple, who has for some time enjoyed the instruction of a teacher and 
ived in familiar intercourse with him, and are occasionally replaced by pa@nrns 
Tren. iii. 1. 1; Chrysost. Hom. i. in Matt.), dxavorns (Iren. v. 33. 4), yvópipos 
cai Qorrgr]s yeyoves (Eus. Dem. iii. 5. 89), and similar expressions. But when 
such a disciple imparts the instructions of his teacher to others, he becomes 
iis interpreter, because through him the absent or departed teacher addresses 
hose who would otherwise not hear or understand him. This conception, 
which is presented by the real signification of the word (Xenophon, Anab. ii. 
3. 17, €Xeye mpóros Ticaadépyns dv épugvéos), is everywhere adhered to, 
whether the term is applied to the disciple who hands on the instruction of 
iis teacher, to the poet in relation to the Muse, or the prophet in relation to 
he Pythia or to Apollo, or to Hermes the messenger and interpreter of the 
zods, or, as among us, to the musical performer, the actor, and the reciter in 
relation to the composer and the poet (GK, i. 878 ff.). (6) What Clement, 
Strom. vii. 106, says of the founders of sects who appeared in the post-apos- 
jolie time is undoubtedly instructive: xaÓdmep ó BaoiAe(ógs, küv TAavk(av 
'"miypáQygra. SiddoKadov, ws abxoUsiv abroi, róv Ilérpov épugvéa: ócavros Oc 
«ai OtaAevrivov Oeoðå Oakgkoévat (bépovaiwv, yvópipos è ofras yeyaver IIaAov. 
With regard to the text, cf. Forsch. iii. 125. When Link (432) claims, in 
jpposition to the present writer, that Glaukias is called the interpreter of 
Peter, not by the Basilidians but by Clement, this also must be considered 
in error; for after xdv eéemiypadynra, which already shows that Basilides 
aimed Glaukias as his teacher in order to recommend his doctrines, ws 
wWyovow abroí would be quite redundant, if it referred to the same rela- 
jon. The phrase serves, therefore, to introduce the following róv Ilérpov 
spuņvéa. Moreover, Clement does not omit to show by airoi, which other- 
wise would be meaningless, that they do indeed boast that this Glaukias was 
the or an interpreter of Peter, but that he for his part by no means cares to 
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guarantee the claim. Mark, too, is never so designated by Clement (p. 448, 
above) The IaAov yvópios of the Valentinians with reference to Theodas 
(Forsch. iii. 122-126) corresponds to the épuņveús of the Dasilidians regard- 
ing Glaukias Now it is evident that both these alleged disciples of the 
apostles are brought forward as bearers of a secret tradition, and that this 
ean be brought into rational connection with Glaukias' possible service as 
interpreter to Peter, even less readily than the composition of a Gospel can be 
connected with Mark’s supposed service in a similar capacity. Here too, 
then, épunved’s is figuratively meant. It cannot be an accident, however, 
that the term is applied to the medium of the secret tradition between Peter 
and Basilides, and not to Theodas who stands similarly between Paul and 
Valentinus. In the school of Basilides, as in that of Valentinus, there was a 
peculiar Gospel (GK, ii. 748, 771). Neither was ascribed to an apostle, but 
each school believed that it could appeal to a disciple of Peter, or a disciple 
of Paul, as the transmitter of Gospel narratives, just as well as the Church 
could. Theodas corresponded to Luke, and Glaukias to Mark. The 
Basilidians, who boasted that their Glaukias was the or an interpreter of 
Peter, knew the Church tradition of Mark’s relation to Peter, and imitated 
it. In another way this was done about 150 A.D. by the author and ad- 
mirer of the evayyéAtcov xarà Ilérpov, in which Peter does not use an inter- 
preter, but speaks in his own person (Grundriss, S. 30 f.). 

16. (P. 444.) Iren. iii. 11. 7: “Qui autem Jesum separant a Christo, et 
impassibilem perseverasse Christum, passum vero Jesum dicunt, id quod 
secundum Marcum est preferentes evangelium, cum amore veritatis legentes 
illud, corrigi possunt.” Comparing i. 26. 1 (cf. iii. 11. 1; vol. i. 515, n. 4), 
there ean be no doubt that the Cerinthians are meant ; and it is obvious why 
they preferred the Gospel of Mark, which begins with the baptism. The 
misunderstandings which have been occasioned by Epiphanius, Her. xxviii. 
5, xxx. 3, and Philaster, Her. xxxvi, who in this instance depends on 
Epiphanius, require no discussion here (cf. GK, ii. 730; Hiimpel, De Errore 
Christolog. in Epist. Jo., 1897, p. 68 ff.). 


§ 52. TITLE, PLAN, AND CONCLUSION OF MARK’S 
GOSPEL. 


The words dpyn tod evayyediov 'Incob Xpiotod (n. 1), 
with which the author of the Gospel according to Mark 
begins his book, are of such a character that they must 
have given rise to the attempt, even at a very early date, 
to construe them as the subject or predicate of a sentence 
concluded in vv. 2-3, or, if ver. 2 was taken parenthet- 
ically, in ver. 3, or, in case the whole of vv. 2-3 was 
treated as a parenthesis, in ver. 4. The very number of 
such attempts to construe the words argues against them 
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all. Further, while it must be admitted that the Greek 
of the Gospel is far from classical, it must nevertheless be 
regarded as improbable that an author, who in the rest of 
his book does not show any inclination to write periodic 
sentences, should, without any apparent necessity, begin 
the same with such an ambiguous and at best extremely 
clumsy construction. A decisive argument against all 
these attempts is the fact that they are based upon the 
impossible presupposition that evayyédev can be used to 
designate the Gospel history, and that not in the sense of 
“a recording or accounting” of the facts (historia), but 
of “recorded facts” (res geste). The baptism and preach- 
ing of John the Baptist might possibly be treated as the 
beginning of the gospel history in the latter sense, namely, 
as the first one of the facts which it was the business of 
the Gospel, t.e. the Christian preaching, to report and to 
proclaim (Acts x. 37, xii. 24; ef. § 48). But it could 
never be considered the beginning of the proclamation of 
those facts. But the latter is the only sense in which 
evayyéhuov was used in the apostolic age. 

It may therefore be considered as certain that the 
first five words of the Gospel are to be taken independ- 
ently, and to be treated as a title prefixed to the hook by 
the author; since to suppose that Mark meant to say, 
* Herewith I begin the Gospel of Jesus Christ,” involves 
a whole tangle of anachronisms. It is a well-known fact 
that among the Latins, the Greeks, and the Syrians, it 
was a habit among the scribes of the Middle Ages to mark 
the transition from one document to another in the same 
codex by inserting éreAéc85 or érAnpwOn (explicit) and 
&pxerat (incipit) before or after the customary title (n. 2). 
That in this case the dpyeras or àpxý, which means the 
same thing, was not the author's own statement, requires 
no proof. Leaving out of account the fact that these 
formule are not found in the oldest MSS. extant, they 
presuppose the binding together of separate writings in 
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one codex. In the present case, however, it is not a 
question of the particular way in which a copyist indicated 
the fact that a new book was begun at a certain point, 
but, if we may accept the unanimous tradition, we are 
dealing with words which were always a part of Mark's 
Gospel. But to suppose that an author should have begun 
his book by saying to his readers, “ Here my book begins,” 
or * Now I begin," would be an absurd conjecture. Such 
an idea is also impossible, because then Mark would bave 
called his book not only œ Gospel, but the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Even if he had said “œ Gospel" it would have 
been an anachronism, because the name evayyéAvov was not 
used to designate a writing, or a number of writings, 
until after the beginning of the second century, certainly 
not in the apostolic age (above, p. 387f.). But even 
granting that here the individual author may have antici- 
pated the general development of ecclesiastical language, 
or that Mark i. 1 was not written until 120, still, in 
designating his work “the Gospel," i.e. the only Gospel 
which exists or has a right to exist, and, more than this, 
in calling it “the Gospel of Jesus Christ," the author 
would make himself guilty of a presumption which is in- 
comprehensible. The title which Mark gives his book is not 
evanyyéXiov `I. Xp., but ay) tod evayyediov 'Inco0 Xpiotod ; for 
it is entirely self-evident that, if the words are to be taken 
as a title, they have reference to the whole book and not 
to any one of its chapters, be it longer or shorter. Aside 
from the fact that the title applies very inappropriately to 
what follows it immediately (i. 2-13), if the title covered 
only part of the book, we should expect a number of 
chapters, each with its own special title; this, however, is 
not what we find. Accepting the words as a title, they 
are not to be compared with titles like Bereshith or I'éveows 
«ocuov at the beginning of the first book in the O.T., 
which were invented at a late date by learned editors 
or ignorant scribes. It is rather to be ascribed to the 
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author himself, or perhaps to the redactor or editor ot 
our Mark, like the titles of the prophetic books of the 
O.T., of the Proverbs, of Revelation, of the Antiquities 
of Josephus, and of the work of Irenæus against heresies. 
In the case of such titles it does not matter at all whether 
or not the author mentions his own name in the title, or 
whether a name which may occur in the title be that of 
the real or only of an alleged author, or whether it is only 
represented as such. It must be taken for granted that 
such a title characterises rightly the content of the book, 
and indicates the subject which the author intended to 
discuss, at least when he began his work ; only, of course, 
due allowance must be made for the a potiori fit denomi- 
natio in a title designed to sum up in a word the varied 
contents of a comprehensive work. 

Mark purposes, therefore, to set forth in his book the 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Since his work 
is in the form of a narrative, épys cannot be meant in the 
sense of "cause, principle, ground” (Prov. i. 7, viii. 22; 
Sirach xxix. 21; Col i. 18; Rev. iii. 14), but is to be 
understood only in the usual sense of “beginning.” The 
conception of origin is, however, involved ; for how is it 
possible to describe the beginning of a thing without 
indicating its origin? An àpyý is always an dpyy yevésews 
(Wisdom of Solomon vi. 23, vii. 5) In his account he 
intends to answer the question how the Gospel of Christ 
began, and therewith also the question how the Gospel of 
Christ originated. In a certain sense the question is 
answered at the outset by the very terms which Mark 
chooses to designate the Gospel, for Gospel of Jesus Christ 
means in this passage, as everywhere else in the N.T., the 
message of salvation brought into the world by Jesus, 
which was preached by Him first, and which now, wlien 
it is no longer proclaimed by Jesus Himself but by His 
ambassadors, bears upon it the seal of its author (above, 
p. 377 f£) A fuller answer of the same character is to be 
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found in Heb. ii. 3; the Gospel began with its first pro- 
clamation by Jesus, the Apostle of God (Heb. iii. 1), and 
after He ceased to speak to men directly it was continued 
by those who had heard the preaching of the great original 
Evangelist. This same idea, which is common to the 
whole of the N.T., is given noteworthy expression in Acts 
i. 1, where all of Jesus’ work and teaching set forth in the 
third Gospel is characterised as the beginning of a con- 
tinuous work. The same thought is to be found in Acts 
x. 36 f., though presented from a different point of view, 
—the beginning of the proclamation of the good tidings 
which God sent to the people of Israel was not through 
John and his preaching, but after the baptism and preach- 
ing of John, through Jesus Christ, the original Evangelist 
(cf. Eph. ii. 17). This is exactly Mark’s thought. In the 
apostolic preaching there was never wanting some reference 
to Jesus’ forerunner and something showing the relation 
between Jesus and John, who in his turn was connected 
with the O.T. revelation. Nor could this backward refer- 
ence be omitted in an historical account of the beginning 
of this preaching. It is wanting in no one of our Gospels ; 
but what Mark says about the Daptist in i. 2-8, and his 
notice, showing the connection between Jesus' history and 
the work of the Baptist in i. 9-13, is so outlinear and so 
brief that it cannot possibly be the form in which the 
tradition was used for the instruction of converts and in 
the missionary preaching. He makes it so, because what 
he set out to portray was not the preliminaries, but the 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus. 

The diseussion of the subject proper begins in i. 14 
with the sentence, “ After John was delivered up, Jesus 
came into Galilee, preaching the Gospel of God, and 
saying, ‘The time is fulfilled and the kingdom of God 
is at hand, repent ye and believe the Gospel?” This 
sentence, which gives an outline view of Jesus’ entire 
ministry, is in keeping with the title of the book, and 
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goes to confirm the interpretation of the same given above. 
Jesus’ mission is represented to be the proclamation to 
men of God's good tidings, and He Himself urges upon 
them faith in this message. While it is true that, accord- 
ing to other traditions, Jesus in quoting from Isa. lxi. 1 
makes use of the word translated by the Greek evdayyedcov 
or of the corresponding verb (Luke iv. 18, vii. 22; Matt. 
xi. 5), nevertheless, in comparison with similar passages in 
the other Gospels, Mark's use of the word in his description 
of Jesus' life-work (ver. 14) and in the summary which he 
gives of the essential contents of Jesus' preaching (ver. 15), 
also the comparatively frequent recurrence of the word in 
the further course of this Gospel (n. 3), all go to prove 
that in using it Mark had in mind always the purpose of 
the book indicated in its title. This is to be seen also in 
the separate narratives which show how the program indi- 
cated in i. 14 was carried out. In contrast to the brevity 
which characterises the sketch that precedes the verse in 
which Jesus' ministry is outlined,—a brevity which renders 
single passages in the same so obscure as to be scarcely 
intelligible (especially i. 13), —from i. 16 on the narratives 
are remarkable for their graphic clearness and for a fulness 
of detail which is certainly not essential (n. 4) Even if 
such a conclusion were not necessary from a comparison of 
Mark's aecount with the presentation of the same facts in 
the other Gospels, the careful reader would still be com- 
pelled to admit from a comparison of Mark's style with 
that of accounts presenting different material— as for 
instance the Fourth Gospel or Josephus—that Mark has 
not only a predilection for vivid and clear narrative, but 
possesses distinguished abihty in this direction. His de- 
scription of the features and movements of those speaking 
or acting, the constant use of direct discourse in reporting 
chance remarks and replies, the use of numerous synonyms 
in the discourses, repetition in full of words repeated in 
spoken discourse, and the use of elliptieal expressions 
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customary in conversation but not in written discourse, — — | 
all tend to give Mark's style a dramatic quality. If all 
this 1s artificial and not natural, then certainly Mark was 
an adept at artem arte celare. That this was the ease | 
is, however, quite improbable, in view of the thoroughly 
clumsy way in which Mark uses language. These little ` 
touches never make the impression of being designed; to 
write in this way is the author's second nature. What he 
did keep clearly before himself, however, was his purpose 
to set forth the history of the beginning of the gospel. 

In the first section (i. 16-45) we see how the preaching 
which Jesus declared to be His essential vocation (i. 38 f.) 
was accompanied from the first by miracles which attested 
the effective power of His word, and which contributed 
much to the spread of the conviction throughout all Galilee 
that Jesus was a teacher with full authority from God, and 
that His teaching, in contrast to the instruction of the 
rabbis based upon the traditions, was a new and powerful 
doctrine (i. 22, 27f.). At first Jesus alone is the preacher; 
He silences the demons who proclaim Him the Holy One 
of God (i. 24£, 34, cf. ni. 11f.), and forbids the man 
whom He has healed to publish what had been done for 
him (i. 44). But just as He Himself discloses, at the very 
beginning (i. 16-20), His intention of winning helpers in 
His ministry, so He is totally unable to hinder those who 
have been helped by Him from becoming at once tireless 
proclaimers of His deeds (i. 45, ef. vii. 36). Every word in 
the concluding sentence of this first section is consciously 
chosen—7jp£aro, which is not altogether without significance 
(cf. v. 20, also i. 1); xnptocew, everywhere else used of the 
preaching of the gospel (cf. i. 14, 38, 39, iii. 14, v. 20, vi. 
12, xiii. 10, xiv. 9, cf. i. 4,7); the added voXAd, which in- 
dieates that when the preaching is begun it is not to end 
at once; and, finally, tov Aóyov without any addition, used 
elsewhere of the gospel (ii. 2, iv. 14-33), to describe the 
report which the man who had been healed circulated where- 
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ever he went. The second section (ii. 1-111. 6) shows how 
Jesus’ preaching, attested as it was by His works, especially 
His proclamation of the forgiveness of sins, and the free- 
dom of His life and teaching from asceticism and slavish 
observance of the law, induced constant opposition on the 
part of the religious teachers whose influence had been 
dominant up to this time, and made Him more and more 
the object of their deadly hatred. The third section 
(iii. 7-vi. 13) begins with a general description of the 
spread of Jesus’ fame throughout all Palestine and the 
adjoining regions, and of the effect which this had in 
widening the circle of those among whom Jesus had to 
work (ii. 7—12). This seems to have influenced Jesus to 
make free choice from among His hearers of twelve, with 
a view to sending them out as preachers (ii. 13-19). 
The section thus begun is concluded in a general way with 
the account of the first mission of these twelve (vi. 7—13). 
It is noteworthy that in both these accounts the name 
apostle, which is only used by Mark once (vi. 30), is 
avoided ; also, that the commission of the disciples here 
described is expressly declared to be the first of its kind, 
and is called the beginning of the sending out of twelve 
preachers. Finally, in the account of their choosing, the 
‘fact is not to be overlooked that, while its ultimate purpose 
is indicated to be their later commission to preach, and 
though they engaged in this work at once (vi. 12), the 
immediate purpose and the one first mentioned is that 
they may be constantly with Jesus (il. 14, ta dow per’ 
avTod kai iva ümogTÉéANg avroUs xnpvocev). Through their 
intercourse with the first preacher of the gospel they 
were to be trained for their future vocation as preachers. 
Thereby Jesus intends to make true in the case of these 
men the words He had spoken to some at the beginning 
of His preaching in Galilee (i. 17). What is recorded 
between the choice of the apostles and their first com- 
mission to preach, shows how Jesus trained the Twelve in 
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that independence of judgment and knowledge requisite 
for the exercise of their calling. When on one occasion 
His relatives, apparently His nearest kinsmen, expressed 
the opinion that the immoderate zeal with which He gave 
Himself to His work was deranging His mind, and His 
opponents declared Him to be possessed by an evil spirit 
(iii. 21f, cf ver. 30), He declares those to be His true 
relatives who, notwithstanding these opinions, give heed 
to His word (i. 31-35); and, while He preaches the 
secret of the kingdom of God to the multitude in parables, 
to His disciples—among whom, as is evident from the 
peculiar wording of iv. 10, the Twelve primarily are meant. | 
—He not only interprets the individual parables spoken to 
the people (iv. 14-20, 34), but declares them to be those 
chosen ones to whom this secret is entrusted (iv. 11). 
This secret they are to learn to understand, even when it 
is concealed in figurative language (iv. 13), and one day 
are to reveal it to the world (iv. 21-25). 

Of the parables spoken on this particular day, the 
great number of which is referred to repeatedly (iv. 2, 33), _ 
three are recorded, among them one that is peculiar to | 
Mark’s Gospel (iv. 26-29). The first parable explains the | 
differing reception which the word—used thus alone, and | 
referring, therefore, to the gospel preached by Jesus and 
to be preached by the apostles—receives among men as 
due to the different qualities of heart to be found in the | 
hearers. The second parable shows that the kingdom of 
God, once it has been brought into the world through 
Jesus' preaching, has within itself germs which will develop 
to the harvest, and that, too, without direct intervention 
on His part. The third parable shows that the small 
beginnings of this kingdom are no reason for doubting 
that ultimately it will compass the entire world. In the 
narratives which follow, iv. 35-vi. 6, the relation to the 
apostles and their future calling remains in the back- 
ground, though attention is called repeatedly to their 
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presence or participation in the work (v. 31, 37, vi. 1, 
otherwise in Matt. ix. 22-26, xii. 54). Not until the 
account of the commission and instruction of the Twelve 
(vi. 7-11) is the reader again reminded that the ‘ being 
with Jesus," which was their special privilege (iii. 14) and 
which was denied to others, without their being forbidden 
on this account to make known the grace that they had 
received (v. 18-20), was intended primarily to prepare 
the disciples for their vocation as preachers of the gospel. 
This relation of the history to the apostles and their 
future calling comes out more clearly in the fourth section 


| (vi 14-x. 52). Jesus appears here not so much engaged 
of in work as a preacher and prophet among the people, as in 
| training His apostles. He avoids the principal scene of 


His earlier labours, moves frequently, and changes con- 
stantly His place of abode, though there are times when 


E His sympathy for the multitudes leads Him to mingle 
f with them, or to help individuals among them who are 
w in need (vi. 34, 45, viu. 2, 10, 13). He removes to the 


boundaries of Jewish territory and goes beyond the same 


vÆ (vii. 24, 31, viii. 27), not with the intention of preaching 
| to the Gentiles, but in order to escape contact with the 


erowds and His enemies, that He may devote Himself 


1$ entirely to the instruction of His disciples, as expressly 
oa stated in ix. 30f. In the accounts of the miraculous feed- 
sing the part taken by the disciples is emphasised more 


gt Matthew and John (vi 37-39, 41, viii. 6) In vi. 52, 
wf which has no parallel in the other Gospels, and the account 






Jesus furnishes them mu to satisfy shousands of those 
who hear the word. Where the superstitious opinions 
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concerning Jesus, produced by His work so far, are men- 
tioned for the first time (vi. 14 f.), the occasion is made 
use of to introduce an episode about the death of the 
Baptist (vi. 17-29). When we compare this account, 
which is very full, with the exceedingly brief notice in 
i. 2-8, it does not seem that it is inserted for its own sake, 
but as a prophecy with reference to the death of the 
mightier preacher (cf. ix. 12 £). In the second instance 
where these superstitious opinions are mentioned—this 
time by the apostles in answer to a question by Jesus 
(viii. 27 f.)—the design is to bring out strongly the inde- 
pendence of faith and knowledge developed in the disciples 
under the influence of Jesus’ teaching and work. 

But progress in this development is slow and painful. 
Although it was not necessary any longer for Him to ask 
the reproving question, * Have ye not yet faith ?" (iv. 40, 
cf. per contra, ix. 23f.), He did, nevertheless, have con- 
stantly to lament their lack of insight (vi. 52, viii. 17—21), 
their failure to understand His purposes (viii. 33, ix. 32), 
their want of determination and presence of mind (ix. 


18 f., 28 f.), and their failure to make unselfish sacrifice of n 


themselves (ix. 33-50, x. 28-31, 35-45). They are still 
much affected with the hardness of heart, the unbelief, and 
the superstition that characterised their countrymen (vi. 
49—52, viii. 11-15, ix. 19). It is not to be denied, how- 
ever, that the governing thought, which in the earlier - 
sections is everywhere noticeable, in the whole of the 
plan, in the details of its elaboration, and especially in 
the choice of material, becomes less and less prominent as 
the narrative proceeds. Especially in the fifth section 
(xi. 1-xvi. 8), where the closing scenes of Jesus’ life are 
described, does interest in the material itself, without 
which no history of Jesus publie ministry would be 
possible, predominate over the particular point of view 
from which this material is handled in Mark's Gospel. A 
certain parallelism is noticeable between Jesus' work in 
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Galilee and in Jerusalem, which shows itself sometimes 
in the use of similar language. Jesus begins His work 
in Jerusalem with deeds (xi. 1-10, 15-18) and teachings 
(xi. 18 =i. 22, ef. xi. 17, xii. 14, 35, 37, 88, xiv. 49) which 
arouse the enthusiasm of the people, only to fall back 
upon the use of parables, of which but one example is 
recorded. Here, as there, He encounters an alliance be- 
tween the Pharisees and the Herodians (xii. 13 5 iii. 6). 
Here also in these circles there are those who are drawn 
to Jesus, and in whom He finds something to commend 
(xii 34—x. 21). And finally, in Jerusalem as in Galilee, 
He devotes Himself to the instruction of His disciples 
(xiii. 1 ff), In this instruction a prominent place is given 
to a series of statements about the call of the apostles to 
preach (xii. 9-13), which are introduced by Matthew—in 
part also by Luke—in a different connection. Repeatedly 
notice is taken of the presence of the disciples, or of the 
impression which something has made upon them (xi. 11, 
14, 20 f., xii. 1—5), and the fact recalled that their task is 
the commission of Jesus’ word to others, and that the Gospel 
is for the whole world (xiv. 9). But notwithstanding all 
this, one observes that the material is not subordinated to 
the governing thought of the book. Very possibly this 
thought would have become more prominent again at the 
close. But the book was never finished. 

It may be regarded as one of the most certain of 
critical conclusions, that the words é$offobvro yap, xvi. 8, 
are the last words in the book which were written by the 
author himself (n. 5) How early and how generally it 
was felt to be unfortunate that Mark had broken the 
thread of his narrative with these words in the midst of 
his account of Jesus' resurrection just as this account was 
begun, is attested by the existence and circulation of two 
additions, which were attached to the Gospel in order to 
supply this lack. The first positive witness for the former 
of these—xvi. 9-20 in the textus receptus, designated 
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in what follows by A—is that of Irenæus (ii. 10. 6; 
GK, 1.924) That it was a part of Mark, however, is 
presupposed also in Tatian's Diatessaron, in which the | 
substance of the pericope was incorporated (n. 5); for it 
has not been shown as yet that a passage of any con- 
siderable length was taken by Tatian from a source other 
than one of the canonical Gospels. Apparently Justin also 
was familiar with the passage (GA, i. 515) It must 
therefore have been appended to the Gospel as early as 
the first half of the second century. While there is no 
trace of the pericope, or of a substitute for it, to be found 
in Tertulian and Cyprian, Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem and Athanasius, and numerous 
other authors who would have had occasion to make use 
of it had 1t been known to them, nevertheless from the 
middle of the fourth century on it became more and more 
widely circulated. Whereas in Eusebius' time it was to 
be found in only a few Greek MSS. (GA, i. 913), in 
those that have come down from the fifth century (Codd. 
ACDE, etc.) it is found regularly, also in the different 
Syriae versions, with the exception of Syr. Sin. and in 
the Gothic and later Egyptian (Memphitic) translations. 
It 1s witnessed, further, by Chrysostom, Epiphanius, Marcus 
Eremita, and the Apostolic Constitutions. The first to 
testify to its existence in Alexandria is Didymus; in 
Latin North Africa, Augustine; in Italy, apart from 
Justin and Tatian, who in a sense are to be reckoned 
here, and some doubtful notices (n. 5), Ambrose, the 
Latin MSS. of the Gospels used by Jerome, and Jerome 
himself, who gave the A text a fixed place in the West 
by adopting it in his revision of the Latin N.T. 

Besides this addition, there is another much shorter 
conclusion to the Gospel designated here by B, which was 
circulated somewhat widely at a comparatively early date 
(n. 6). This text is found (1) as an integral part of 
Mark's Gospel in a fifth century MS. (k), which represents 
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the oldest form of the Latin text of the Gospels, show- 
ing much agreement with Cyprian's citations. (2) In 
several Greek uncials of the seventh to ninth centuries 
(LT!) and several Greek cursives and Ethiopic MSS., 
only that here as if giving a choice between the two, the 
A text is added also partly with introductory and inter- 
posed remarks which give evidence that these additions 
are doubtful and circulated only here and there. (3) On 
the other hand, it appears on the margin of a Greek cursive 
of the tenth century (Ev. 274), A being inserted in the 
text. This is the case also in the latest Syriae version 
made in Alexandria in the seventh century by Thomas 
of Heraclea, who compared Greek MSS. (GK, i. 922). 
(4) Finally, it is probable that the scribe who copied the 
Codex Vatieanus was familiar with B, not A. ‘There is 
also a Coptie MS. whieh seems to depend upon an ori- 
ginal having the B text (GA, ii. 912, 921). <A third 
recension (C), namely, that in which Mark's Gospel is 
concluded with xvi. 8, is found (1) 1n the two oldest 
Greek MSS. extant (MB); (2) according to Eusebius’ 
testimony in “almost all," and these the “accurate” MSS. 
of his time, whieh Jerome also declares to have been the 
case still in his time (GA, ii. 919); (3) in one of the two 
oldest forms of the Syriae translation (Ss). To the above 
is to be added (4) the silent witness of authors who betray 
acquaintance with neither A nor D, and (5) the indirect 
witness of the D recension. From the witnesses cited 
above under 2, 4, for the B text, it is clear that in the 
regions where B originated and was circulated A did not 
become known until later; nor is it hardly conceivable 
that B should have been invented where A had been 
handed down by the tradition. The B text eannot be 
traced back beyond the fourth century, although it may 
have originated in the third century, and apparently in 
Egypt, whence it found its way into single MSS. in Latin 
Africa. The A text, which was the only one known to 
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Irenæus, originated probably in Asia Minor before the 
middle of the second century, whence it spread without 
resistance to Italy and Gaul, whereas in Palestine though 
known it was rejected by scholars. And in Syria, where 
its contents were very early made known by its incor- 
poration in the Diatessaron, it had to struggle for its 
existence. 

The way in which both the additions harmonise with 
the beginning of the book, show that they were written 
after careful consideration. The statement with which 
both A and B conclude, namely, that the apostles, author- 
ised by the risen Christ, preached the gospel throughout 
the world, is a suitable conclusion for a book which, ac- 
cording to its title, was intended to set forth the beginning 
and origin of the gospel of Christ. In B this is all that 
is said, and at the same time expressed in ecclesiastical 
language which has a comparatively modern sound. The 
only thing it contains in the nature of a conclusion to 
the interrupted narrative is the brief statement that the 
women fulfilled the commission given them by the angel. 
The apparent contradiction with xvi. 8—which, after all, 
is only apparent—was partly removed, as in codex k, by 
changes made later in xvi. 8 (GA, ii. 920 f.). The con- 
tradiction was, however, little felt, because the passage 
was written more with reference to xvi. 7 (cf. Luke xxiv. 
9f, 23; John xx. 18) The A text is of an entirely 
different character. To begin with, it 1s very easy to see 
that the text is made up of different elements. In vv. 
9—13 and vv. 19-20 there is no narrative such as we find 
elsewhere in the Gospels, especially in Mark. Com- 
pared with these sentences, the meagre sketch in i. 2-18, 
which precedes the account of Jesus preaching, shows 
ample breadth of description, and is full of graphic 
detail, while the use of direct discourse (i. 7 f., 11) lends 
it a certain dramatic vigour. In the addition, on the 
other hand, not a single word spoken by the risen Christ 
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at the time of His appearances to His disciples is repro- 
duced, nor is an account given ofa single act. In short, 
it is not narrated, but chronicled, that Jesus appeared 
first to Mary Magdalene, and then to two unnamed 
persons going into the country, with the statement in 
both cases that their tidings were not credited by the 
others (xvi 9-13). At the close, moreover, (xvi. 19-20), 
in the fewest possible words, the ascension, Jesus’ exalta- 
tion to the right hand of God, and the entire missionary 
work of the apostles are outlined. The sources from 
which these statements are taken are not hard to find: 
xvi. 9-11 is from John xx. 1-18, with the insertion 
of a phrase from Luke viii. 2; xvi. 12-13 is from Luke 
xxiv. 13-35, the dependence being in part verbal (Luke 
xxiv. 18, 8o £ a)TOv . . . mopevopevos eis køunv), but with 
omission of all details. The language of ver. 19 is that 
of the Apostolic Creed, not of the Gospels, while that of 
ver. 20 resembles the apostolic teaching (Heb. ii. 3f; 
Dom. x.14f, xv. 185; Col 1 6; 1 Tum umi 16; Acts 
Ey. 12). 

Vv. 14-18 are strikingly different from the verses 
between which they stand (vv. 9—13, 19-20). This is 
a real narrative, being in its substance an address to 
" the apostles by the risen Christ, with a brief statement 
of the circumstances under which they were spoken. 
Further, there is nothing in the passage betraying its 
dependence upon a canonical Gospel; while, on the other 
hand, its style does not, like that of vv. 19—20, differ 
from the classic style which characterises the Gospels. 
xvi. 14 is cited in Latin by Jerome from a Greek MS. 
with a very original addition (n. 7) When the Lord 
reproaches the disciples for their unbelief and hardness of 
heart, they excuse themselves, saying, ‘This unrighteous 
and unbelieving world is under Satan (Satan’s power), 
who by the agency of unclean spirits prevents (men) from 
laying hold of the true power of God. Therefore reveal 
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now thy righteousness.” Everyone sees at once that this 
is not a gloss written by some copyist, but that it is a 
bit of conversation handed down by the tradition, which 
is not only in perfect accord with the spirit of that time 
(Acts i. 6), but which suits also the context in the 
Textus receptus. Whereas in the latter the account 
passes very abruptly from reproof of the disciples’ unbelief 
to the commission in which they are bidden to preach the 
gospel to the whole world, in the passage as cited by 
Jerome the necessary transition is supplied. In the excuse 
which they offer, the apostles confess themselves guilty (cf. 
Mark ix. 24), so that it can be taken for granted without 
any statement to this effect that the exhortation, ** Be not 
faithless, but believing” (John xx. 27), is already more 
than half realised. And the request of the apostles that 
Jesus reveal His righteousness at once, 4e. set up His 
kingdom, thereby destroying the power of Satan and 
his emissaries in the world, is followed naturally by the 
promise with which He sends them out into the wide and 
wicked world (xvi. 17f., ef. Mark vi. 7, 18, ix. 1, 28f; 
Luke ix. 1f., x. 17-20). This fragment, which Jerome 
preserved but did not incorporate among the variants in 
his revision of the Latin Bible, restores the original 
connection of the passage. ‘The words are not, however, 
original in Mark, and could not have been written by the 
author of the A text; for then 1t would be impossible to 
explain why they have disappeared from all the Greek 
MSS. and from the Syriae and Latin texts which have A. 
That Satan and his emissaries have power in the world 
(John xii. 31, xvi 11; 2 Cor iv. 4; Eph. vi 11 ie 
1 Pet. v. 8) that the world is lying in wickedness 
(1 John v. 19), and that the apostles longed for the 
coming of the kingdom of Christ and the future world in 
which righteousness dwells (Acts i. 6; 2 Tim. iv. 8), were 
certainly not thoughts so offensive to Bible readers and 
copyists of the second century that they felt constrained, 
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when they found such thoughts in their copies of the 
Gospels, to cut them out of the text. Then there is the 
other difficulty of explaining the incredible thoroughness 
with which this was done in all quarters. The original 
form of this narrative which is preserved by Jerome must 
have been taken from the very source from which the 
author of A took this part of his compilation. It found 
its way into the Greek MS. of the Gospel, in which 
Jerome found it apparently first as a gloss and then as a 
part of the text. Unless all appearances are greatly 
deceptive, this source was rediscovered some years ago 
(n. 8). In an Armenian Evangelistarium belonging 
to the year 989, and purporting to be copied from 
MSS. of a much earlier date, after Mark xvi. 8 there is 
a space left large enough for two lines; then follows the 
title written with red ink—“ Ariston’s, the Presbyter's." 
Since the Armenian translation of Eusebius, H. E. ii. 
39. 4, and the Syriac original on which the Armenian 
translation is dependent, transcribe ’Apiotiov with Ariston, 
and since this Aristion was one of the presbyters who 
were Papias’ teachers,—from whom also Papias became 
acquainted with numerous sayings of Jesus which did 
not become canonical and with other gospel tradi- 
tions, all of which he preserved in his work,—there 
is little reason to doubt that this notice has reference 
to the Aristion whom Papias makes a personal dis- 
ciple of Jesus (above, p. 452 f.). In so far as it states 
formally, or seems to imply, that Ariston is the author 
of the whole A text, the notice is misleading. In the 
first place, as already shown, the A text is made up 
of fragments which are totally different in style; but 
neither Papias fragments nor the account of Eusebius in 
which they are incorporated give the impression that 
Aristion was engaged at all in hterary work, and in 
making wc ae from the canonieal Gospels. Apart 
from Wat however, if Aristion were the author of A, it 
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would be quite impossible to explain how the original 
form of the narrative could disappear from all the Greek 
MSS. having the A text, to turn up again suddenly 
in à Greek MS. in the hands of Jerome. So the fact of 
the matter must be, rather, that Mark xvi. 14—18 is one of 
those narratives and traditions (cf. Luke i. 1) of the dis- 
ciple Aristion which Papias incorporated in his work (Eus. 
H. E. i. 89. 7, 14). This is confirmed in the most strik- 
ing manner by a marginal gloss to Rufinus’ translation of 
Eusebius, H. E. ïi. 39. 9, though inserted by a later hand, 
which connects Aristion’s name with the story taken by 
Eusebius from Papias, that Justus, called Barsabbas (Acts 
i. 23), once drank a deadly poison, but was preserved by 
the grace of the Lord from all harmful effects. Here is 
an actual case where the promise of Jesus in Mark xvi. 18 
is fulfilled. ‘This promise and the narrative of its fulfil- 
ment are referred independently to the same Aristion by 
two different persons acquainted with Papias’ work. 
Papias work is therefore the source from which the 
author of A took the middle part of this addition, com- 
bining it with material from Luke and John into an in- 
different unity. The way for the Lord's rebuke of the 
disciples’ unbelief (ver. 14) is prepared by the statement 
that the reports of Mary Magdalene and of the two going 
into the country were discredited (vv. 11, 13), while the 
sketch of the apostolie missionary work (ver. 20) follows 
naturally the command and promise of the Lord (vv. 15—18). 
The fact that the redactor of A left out the sentence, of 
which we gain our first knowledge from Jerome, does not 
need special explanation; since, in constructing a suitable 
close for Mark's Gospel, he did not need to copy his 
sources, but to excerpt and to compile them. The very 
originality of the sentence, which makes it interesting to 
everyone who is fond of the antique, may have made it 
appear to him too peculiar and too obscure to form a part 
of an epilogue so entirely outlinear in character. These 
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last statements also go to strengthen the conjecture that 
the A text was appended to Mark’s Gospel in Asia Minor, 
where this Gospel was highly esteemed at an early date 
(above, p. 444 f.), and that this was done before the middle 
of the second century, since, outside of Asia Minor, ac- 
quaintance with Aristion’s oral narratives and Papias’ work 
in which these narratives were recorded cannot be presup- 
posed at such an early date. 

After what has been said, further proof that A does 
not belong to the author of the book is scarcely necessary. 
Defenders of this view have undertaken to explain the 
later setting aside of this alleged concluding section, on the 
ground of objections to the contradictions between its 
contents and the other Gospels. To be sure, the learned 
harmonists, from Eusebius on, busied themselves with 
these differences along with others (GÀ, n. 913—918). 
But, after all, what do they amount to compared with 
those which exist between the evangelists’ narratives in 
other parts of the gospel history. The attempt was made, 
from the second century on, to modify or to remove such 
differences by means of exegesis, more or less artificial, and 
by small changes in the text, consisting of removals and 
additions ; that, however, a section of this compass, above 
all this section, to which authors like Irenæus, Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, and Augustine made no objection, 
should have been cut out for such reasons, and the Gospel 
of Mark thereby simply mutilated in a passage where 
it would be particularly noticeable to every reader and 
copyist, is inconceivable, quite as much so as that the work 
of the mutilator should have been accepted so widely for 
centuries. To begin with, there are two points in the 
language which show that Mark could not have been 
the author of A. (1) Instead of (2) pia (àv) caBBarwv, the 
only usage current in the Apostolic Church (Mark xvi. 2 ; 
erie xxvn Luke xxiv. 1; John xx. 1, 19: Acts: 
7; 1 Cor. xvi. 2), we find in Mark xvi. 9, zpóro cagfásov, 
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which is better Greek (vol. i. p. 19, n. 14), but which does Í 
not occur elsewhere in the N.T. (2) Jesus is twice called 
“The Lord” (xvi. 19, 20), an expression which does not | 
occur elsewhere in the book, and which is not to be found | 
in Matthew, and only rarely in Luke and John. Attention | 
has already been called to the fact that the whole character 
of the narrative is foreign to Mark, certainly that of xvi. 
9-13, 19-20 (above, p. 470 £). That Mark could not have 
excerpted portions from Luke and John, as the author 
of A evidently did, will appear when these Gospels are | 
investigated. They are later than Mark. The content of . 
A is, moreover, of such a character that Mark could not . 
have written it as the conclusion of the narrative begun in 
xvi. 1, and so as the conclusion of his book. After making 
the angels repeat the promise of Jesus recorded earlier in 
xiv. 28 so near the close of the Gospel as xvi. 7, he could | 
not have omitted to mention that the risen Jesus appeared | 
to the disciples in Galilee, and to tell how this took place. 
But in A the reader thus made expectant does not hear a 
word about Galilee. Cf. per contra, Matt. xxvii. 16 in 
relation to Matt. xxvi. 32, xxviii. 7. Nor could Mark 
have omitted to narrate how the women so far recovered 
from the terror which at first sealed their lips (xvi. 8) as 
to be able to carry out the angels commission (xvi. 7), 
which was undoubtedly the case with Mary Magdalene, 
whom Mark mentions for the first time in xvi. 1, if we 
may believe Mark xvi. 10 and all the other traditions. 

If it be accepted as proved from what has been said 
that A is in the same position as B, which no modern 
scholar is bold enough to claim as original with the author 
of the book, and that both are later additions, it follows 
that C is the original text. The same result follows even 
from the application of the critieal canon that, where two 
mutually exclusive longer texts are opposed to a shorter 
text from which their origin can be explained, the shorter 
reading is to be preferred, especially if it has good witnesses 
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(n. 9). The canon is entirely applicable to the case in 
hand ; for, in the first place, it is perfectly evident that a 
text breaking off suddenly with the words é¢oBodvro yap, 
as does C, must have given rise to attempts to supply the 
book, so manifestly incomplete, with a suitable conclusion. 
Presupposing, therefore, that C is original, the origin of A 
and B is entirely conceivable. In the second place, C 
is strongly supported by direct and indirect witnesses 
(above, p. 469). In the third place, we cannot understand 
how C could have originated from either A or B. The 
assumption that originally C was followed by another 
conclusion—here called X—written by the author, which 
afterwards disappeared altogether from the tradition (n. 8), 
is to be rejected as fanciful, because, as shown, it is un- 
necessary in explanation of the facts. Whatever form it 
may take, this hypothesis, which we may indicate briefly 
as C + X, is improbable. Though the N.T. text can be 
shown to have met with varying treatment, it has never as 
yet been established from ancient citations, nor made really 
probable on internal grounds, that a single complete sent- 
ence of the original text has disappeared altogether from the 
text transmitted in the Church, t.e. from all the MSS. of the 
original and of the ancient translations. Quite as little 
has the opposite been shown to be the case, namely, that 
there is a single sentence of the text, transmitted in the 
Church and witnessed by all existing sources, which did 
not belong originally to the text (n. 9). Here, however, 
it is not a question of a short sentence, but the part which 
is wanting—which must, therefore, have been lost if 
originally in the text—must have been a narrative of 
considerable compass (see above, p. 475). Nor is it a case 
where the section was of such a character that it could 
disappear without notice, because an intelligible connection 
remained after it was left out; it is rather the question 
of the concluding section, which the reader must await 
with interest after what precedes, and the loss of which 
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must leave the book noticeably incomplete. The most 
inconceivable supposition of all would be that some one, 
who was displeased with this alleged genuine conclusion 
(X), removed the same intentionally, and that this muti- 
lated copy succeeded in entirely replacing the complete 
exemplars. The mutilation must have been made imme- 
diately after the appearance of the book and before it 
began to circulate, consequently in the region where it 
was written, and, if the author did not die at the very 
moment when his work was completed, in the vicinity 
where he was. Such an intentional setting aside of X 
would have been a senseless and hopeless undertaking, 
if the critic who ventured it did not at once furnish a 
suitable substitute, t.e. if the person who mutilated Mark 
were not at the same time the author of A, the most 
widely circulated of the spurious conclusions. But if X 
was set aside by the author or the redactor of A, how are 
we to explain the origin of all those exemplars, widely 
circulated until after the fourth century, which at that 
time were, and in their existing form are, without either 
the original conclusion (X) or the conclusion which it is 
alleged was intentionally substituted for it (A)—in other 
words, all the witnesses for B and C? It is, of course, 
conceivable that a recension, C + X, was objected to 
in various quarters, and that the recension A won friends 
earlier than we know—before it came into general use 
in the Church; but it is absurd to assume that entire 
Church provinces should have adopted the negative part 
of this new recension—a mutilation of the Mark which 
they possessed originally—but not the positive part of the 
same, 2.€. the new conclusion. The absurdity is not helped 
by the assumption (n. 8) that, while the intentional 
setting aside of X and the appending of xvi. 9-20 took 
place in the same circles and from similar motives, a period 
of twenty years or more elapsed between the two processes, 
during which time the Gospel was widely circulated in its 
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mutilated form, without as yet having been completed 
again. It is inconceivable that one who had read critically 
the original in its completed form should have been satisfied 
with the production of such an unsightly torso, and that 
persons in possession of the completed book in circulation 
as early as the first century in Rome, as well as Asia 
Minor,—certainly also in many other places,—should have 
exchanged the same for the mutilated work. 

The conclusion stands, therefore, that Mark was circu- 
lated from the beginning only in its incomplete form C 
(i. 1-xvi. 8), and the question arises as to the origin of this 
abnormality. An accident to the original MS. has been 
suggested, which must have taken place before any copies 
were made. But if this happened before the book left 
his hands, why did not the author correct it before he 
permitted his book to be copied, t.e. before it was issued ? 
More probably death, or some other compelling circum- 
stance, arrested his pen. If he died before the completion 
of the work, the friends for whom it was originally intended 
would have felt it their duty to copy and issue the 
posthumous work without additions. If, however, as the 
tradition seems to show (above, p. 433), Mark published 
the book himself, its incompleted form would be incom- 
prehensible only in case that a few lines were wanting 
whieh the author and editor could have added at any 
time. On the other hand, the small compass of the work, 
in comparison with the other historical books of the N.T., 
leaves room for the conjecture that Mark intended to add 
several portions to his work (n. 10). Other things besides 
the resurrection appearanees could have been included. 
For, carrying out the idea expressed in the title, a mass 
of material remained which could have been appropriately 
used, such as we find utilised in Acts (cf. e.g. 1 Pet. i. 12 
with Acts ii. 1-14). If he began to write the Gospel 
before the death of Peter (64), but did not publish the 
same until after the death of Paul (67), things enough 
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could be mentioned which must have interrupted the pen 
of this spiritual son of Peter and younger friend of Paul 
in the city where both the apostles had died as martyrs, 
and which also in the time immediately following must 
have prevented him from at once completing his book as 
he desired. If, in these circumstances, he yielded to the 
request for its issue, it would not have been something 
unheard of or irrational. It is perfectly possible also 
that during the months and years while he and others 
were hoping for the completion of the interrupted work he 
had given the unfinished book to friends to read, and that 
they had made several copies without his being able to 
prevent it (n. 11). At all events, the incomplete char- 
acter of the book is proof that it was handed down in the 
Church in the form in which it came from the author’s 
pen, since the first attempt to recast the work would have 
been directed toward furnishing it with a conclusion. The 
varied and slow success of the later attempts in this 
direction show how difficult it was to change the form of a 
book after it had once found a circle of readers in the 
Church. Nor is the result different if we assume that it 
is not the original work of Mark which has had the 
misfortune, either by accident or intention, of losing its 
conclusion, but only a later working over of the same ; for 
how could a new working over of the Gospel, which was 
never completed, have replaced the original work, which 
was complete, and which had already come to be highly 
esteemed by many ? 


1. (P. 456.) The question whether viovd 0co? is to be read after 'Ipcov 
Xpiorod in Mark i. 1 need not be raised here, Iren. iii. 10. 6, 11. 8, 16. 3, 
seems to have construed i. 1 as subject of the predicate contained in ver. 2, as if 
it read, 7 dpy7] Tot eva yyeMov `I. Xp. éyévero kata TÒ yeypappévor ev TS 'Hoata. 
Origen, however, without expressing himself definitely as to the grammatical 
construction, interprets the passage (in Jo. tom. i. 24, vi. 13) as if ver. 1 
with éyévero of ver. 4 were the predicate and 'Iedvvgs the subject. This con- 
struction, so popular in later times, was deliberately excluded by N*, «ai 
éyévero, and Copt. éyévero 0€ in ver. 4. The fundamental error of the still 
dominant interpretations appears in Bengels Gnomon, though at the same 
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time he rejects a still more mistaken construction : “ Initium tamen appellat 
Marcus non libri sui, sed rei gestze.” For further details we must refer to the 
commentaries. 

2. (P. 457.) That the indication of the close of a book serves to set off 
one complete literary produetion from another writing following it in the 
same codex is shown as early as Hier. Ep. xxviii. 4: “Ut solemus nos com- 
pletis opusculis ad distinctionem rei alterius sequentis medium interponere 
‘explicit’ aut ‘feliciter’ aut aliquid istiusmodi." The same, of course, is true 
of the corresponding incipit. It may be mere chance that these formulas 
appear earlier in Latin Gospel books (eg. in Vercell. scc. iv., Veron. and 
Bobb. scc. v., cf. Bianchini, Ev. Quadr. i. 262 ff., 474 ; Old Latin Biblical Texts, 
ed. Wordsworth, ii. 23) than in the Greek. The oldest Greek text of the 
Gospels in which such formulas are found is that of the Greco-Latin Canta- 
brigiensis (scc. vi. ed. Scrivener, p. 95, evayyedtov kara. MaO@atov eredeoOn, 
apxerat evayyeMov. kara Iwavyny ; p. 262, emAnpwOn, Gpxera). That réAos and 
dpxr were also customary at an earlier period needs first to be proved. With 
regard to réAos, cf. GA, ii. 933. The comparison with Hos. i. 2 which has 
been suggested,—by whom first the present writer does not know,—is not apt. 
Aside from the fact that the Hebrew ought probably to be translated, * As 
Yahweh began to speak with Hosea,” the apyy Aóyov kvpiov mpos ‘Qoné of the 
LXX is not the beginning or the title of the book, but comes after it (Hos. i. 1), 
and refers only to the succeeding portion,—say chaps. i. and ii.,,—or perhaps 
only to the command of i. 2 itself. 

3. (P. 461.) In the Johannine writings we do not find ejayyéAwv and 
etayyeM(eaÜa, except in Rev. x. 7, xiv. 6—where it is not applied to the 
Gospel usually so called—and a suggestion of the word in dyyedéa, 1 John i. 5, 
iii. ll. Even Luke, who shows most clearly the derivation of the idea from 
Isa. lxi. 1 (Luke iv. 18, cf. vii. 22; Matt. xi. 5), and who uses the verb with 
some frequency, putting it in Jesus! own mouth (iv. 43, vii. 22, xvi. 16), besides 
applying it to the preaching of His disciples (viii. 1, ix. 6, xx. 1; Acts v. 42, 
viii. 35, x. 36, etc.) and to other announcements connected with it as well 
(i. 19, ii. 10, iii. 18), does not use the noun in the Gospel, and in Acts only in 
the mouth of Peter (xv. 7, cf. Mark i. 15) and of Paul (xx. 24, cf. 32) with a 
designation which is characteristic of his teaching. Matthew uses edayyédov 
four times, twice in words of Jesus (xxiv. 14, xxvi. 13), and twice referring 
to Jesus (iv. 23, ix. 35), three of these times with the addition, peculiar to 
him, of 75s BaotAecias (for in Mark i. 14 rod co? is certainly to be read instead 
of rs Baoweias). But Mark in his much shorter Gospel has the word seven 
times; he alone of the evangelists uses it in connection with 'Iyco? Xpiorod 
(i. 1), as is common with Paul, or ro? co? (i. 14) ; and among the five passages 
in which he puts the word without addition in Jesus’ mouth (i. 15, viii. 35, 
x. 29, xiii. 10, xiv. 9), there are two where comparison with the parallels 
(Mark viii. 35 = Matt. x. 39 ; Mark x. 29= Matt. xix. 29; Luke xviii. 29) shows 
that the expression is peculiar to Mark. 

4. (P. 461.) We find in Mark's narrative a number of details lacking in 
Matt., and for the most part in Luke also, which are not indispensable to the 
understanding of the story, but which describe the situation more exactly or 
the action more graphically : i. 19 (óAcyov), 20 (“the hired servants”), 29 
(particular designation of the house and of Jesus’ companions), 33 (“the whole 
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city was gathered at the door”), 36, ii. 15, 2, 16 (ióóvres dri foGcev), 18 (it was 
a fast-day), iii. 9f., 20£., 34 (“looking about Him at the multitude which 
surrounded Him,” cf. ver. 32), iv. 36,38 (êv rH rpvjyvn éri rd mpooxepadaor), 
v. 2-vi. 13 (the number of the swine), 15 f., 26, 29-33, 40 (Jesus company), 41 
(the exact words), 42 (the age of the girl), vi. 13 (anointing with oil), 201., 37 
(eost of the bread), 38, 39 (* the green grass"), 40, vii. 26, viii. 35, 14 (the one 
loaf), 27 (év rf 689, and often besides, ix. 33, x. 17, 32, 52), ix. 3, 14-16 (see 
§ 53), 17 f., 21-26, 28 (eis oikov), 33 (ev rì olxia), 34, 35 (kabioas), 36 (evayxart- 
cápevos, so also x. 16), x. 10, 32a, 46, 49-51, xi. 4, 13 (first what Jesus saw 
from a distance, then what He noticed on the spot), xiv. 7b, 30 (dis, rpis, cf. 
xiv. 72), 44 (kai dmáyere dodadds), 51f., 54 (€ow mpós rò pôs), xv. 21, 24 
(ris ri py), 29 (oda), 44. It is often noted that Jesus looked about Him, 
noticed objects, or looked at persons, and sometimes the effect is also men- 
tioned, iii. 5, 34, v. 30, 32, x. 21, 23, 27, xi. 11. The feeling and manner, too, 
of Jesus’ words and actions is sometimes noticed by Mark alone, i. 41, iii. 5, 
x.14. It is frankly stated that Jesus failed to hear something, inquired about 
something that He did not know, and looked for something that was not to 
be found, v. 30-32, 36, vi. 38, xi. 13, cf. xiii. 32; and that His relatives and 
disciples spoke of or to Him with disrespect or reproach, iii. 21, iv. 38, v. 31 
(v. 40), viii. 32. Mark likes to give a precise note of time, sometimes by an 
addition to the less definite expression found in the other accounts, i. 32, 35, 
xvi. 2, cf. i. 21, ii. 1, iv. 35, vi. 2, 35, 47, 48, viii. 2; ix. 2, xi. 11, 19, 20, xiv. 
12, 17, xv. 1, 25 (hour of the crucifixion, Mark only), 33,34. He likes strong 
forms of expression : eééorņnoav evOds exordoe peyddy, v. 42; Alav €k mepioroù 
ev éavrois é&lavavro, vi. 51, cf. vii. 37, x. 26; mordo zÀovatot moià— pla xpa 
Aerra Ovo, xii. 41 f. (cf. in comparison with this Luke xxi. 1£). The merely 
adverbial woAAd, i. 45, iii. 12, iv. 2, v. 10, 23, 38, 43, vi. 20, 34, ix. 26, he alone 
of the evangelists has; vii. 8, 13 also belongs here, while v. 26, viii. 31, ix. 12, 
xv. 3 belong in the same category as Matt. xvi. 21, xxvii. 19; Luke ix. 22, xxii. 
65. A comparison with the parallels shows that póvovs, ix. 2, mávrov, x. 44, 
Üyros, xi. 32, wodd, xii. 27, are the sharpening of other simpler and sufficient 
terms. For him rávra óca efxev is not sufficient, he adds oXov róv Biov avrijs, 
xii 44. The much repeated xai eiOvs (often amended by transcribers to 
cvOéws) and the likewise frequent zd and xai máy will perhaps weary a 
reader attentive to the style, but on the other hand show the vivacity of the 
narrator. Some proper observatious on this point occur in Mandel, Kephas 
der Evangelist, 2-6. Like other narrators from among the people, Mark 
seems rather to favour than to avoid the repetition of the same circumstantial 
expression within the single narrative, instead of an abbreviation of similar 
meaning, iii. 1, 3, iii. 31, 32, v. 9, 15, v. 30, 31, vi. 14, 16, x. 47, 48, xiv. 13, 
72, xv. 37, 39 (e&émrvevcer), xiv. 28, xvi. 7. In the discourses and conversa- 
tions, moreover, he likes refrain and recapitulation, vil. 8 (even according to 
the shorter text), 13, vii. 15, 18-20, x. 93, 24, xii. 24, 27 (wAavac6e), xii. 29-31, 
32-33. Consequently ix. 44, 46 are not to be removed from the text on the 
ground of tautology. He uses direct discourse even where unspoken thoughts 
(v. 28, ix. 10), or remarks of several persons, or words spoken on different 
occasions, are reproduced, i. 37, iti. 11, vi. 14, 16, and also where other narrators 
do not find it necessary to repeat the words at all, vi. 24, x. 49. Mark is not 
afraid of ellipsis, iii. 30, (he spoke in view of the fact) “that they said”; ix. 11, 
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(how is it related with the fact) “that the Pharisees say?” ix. 23, (how 
can you say) “If thou canst?” ix. 28, “That we could not cast it out" 
(how is that to be explained ?) ; xiv. 49, “but (it must happen so), in order 
that the Seriptures might be fulfilled." "The impression of accuracy is also 
heightened by the frequent retention of the Aramaic phrase ; see § 53. 

5. (Pp. 467, 468.) The most detailed and scholarly arguments for the 
authenticity of Mark xvi. 9-20 are those of Burgon, The Last Twelve Verses 
of the Gospel according to St. Mark, 1871; Martin, Introduction à la Critique 
Textuelle du N.T., Partie Pratique, tome ii. 1884. Among those who dispute 
the authenticity of these verses, special mention may be made of the critical 
apparatus of Tischendorf, that of Westcott and Hort, N. T. Appendix, 28-51, 
the investigation of Klostermann, op. cit. 298-309, and the writer's discussion 
GK, ii. 910-938, which cannot be fully repeated here. With regard to the 
evidence for the text which eloses with xvi. 8, we might add that the Gospel 
of Peter (circa 150) should probably be included ; cf. the writer’s work on 
the subject, 1893, S. 53. The dependence of this Gospel upon Mark in 
general, and especially in the account of the resurrection morning, is un- 
deniable. An 7v, which is proper only in the mouth of the narrator, Mark 
xvi. 4, is in Gospel of Peter xii. 54 attributed to the women, on whose lips it is 
meaningless. From Mark xvi. 5 the Gospel of Peter xiii. 55 takes viaviakov 

. mepiBeBAnpéevov orodny KTA., whereas in xi. 44 it had called the same 
angel d»vÜpemós tis; from Mark xvi. 8 it borrows oBnOecica éjvyov. But 
the Gospel of Peter concludes the account of the resurrection day at this point. 
This coincidence with the original conclusion of Mark would be a very 
remarkable circumstance if xvi. 9-20 had also been before the author. Lods, 
L'Ev. de St. Pierre, p. 64, compares Gospel of Peter, vii. 27, wevOodvres xai 
xAatovres ; Conybeare, Expos., Dec. 1895, p. 413; Gospel of Peter, xiv. 59, 
ékAaiouev kai €Avrovpeda, with Mark xvi. 10, wev@otvow xai kAaíovaw. But 
the first passage belongs to a different historical connection, and the second is 
not particularly similar. The combination mev6eiv kai kAa(ev is quite usual, 
Jas. iv. 9; Luke vi. 25; Rev. xviii. 11, 15, 19; and also John xvi. 20,—a 
prediction which was not to fail of literal fulfilment. Rohrbach (Der Schluss 
des Marcusev. 27-33), following up a conjecture of Harnack's (Bruchstücke des 
Ev. und der Ap. des Petrus, 2te Aufl. 33), has attempted to show that the Gospel 
of Peter derived its conclusion from the lost original ending of Mark. But, 
granted that there was such an ending, how is one to show what it contained ? 
We must assume that Mark, if he had finished his work, would have told of 
an appearance of the risen Lord in Galilee, as would probably Gospel of Peter, 
xiv., also—where, however, the name Galilee does not appear, and there is no 
account of an appearance of Christ. But Matt. xxviii. 16-20 and John xxi. 
also tell of an appearance in Galilee, and the connection of the Gospel of Peter 
with the latter chapter is evident. That Levi the son of Alpheus is men- 
tioned there, only shows that the writer knew Mark and used it here as in 
other passages; cf. Mark ii. 14. Horn, Abfassungszeit, Geschichtlichkeit und 
Zweek von Jo. xxi. 1904, S. 94-156 has given an extended criticism of the 
Harnack - Rohrbalh hypothesis. With regard to the authorities for Mark 
xvi. 9-20, we must notice also that the fact that the section was worked 
over by Tatian (Forsch. i. 218 f.; GK, ii. 554) has been still further confirmed ; 
ef. NKZ, 1894, 106. On the other hand, one may not with Harnack (TU, xiii. 
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4. 51) adduce Novat. Trin. viii., in connection with which Gallandi, B7bl.? iii, 
292, had inappropriately cited Mark xvi. 15, or the writing Ad Novat. (Cypr., 
ed. Hartel, App. p. 56) attributed by Harnack (op. cat. xiii. 1) to Pope 
Sixtus rr. and the year 257-258 ; for evangelizate gentibus, also in an inexact 
quotation of Matt. xxviii. 19, does not correspond exactly with Mark xvi. 15 
( predicate evangelium omni creatura). Conybeare, op. cit. 402, shows that 
the Armenian Eznik, in his work against heresies (ed. Venet. 89), quotes 
Mark xvi. 17, 18 verbatim according to the usual Armenian translation, but 
without attributing the words expressly to Mark. "The principal conclusion 
which Conybeare draws is that Mark xvi. 9-20 always belonged to the 
Armenian translation of the Gospels, but was afterwards set aside because the 
addition was known to the Armenians from the beginning as a work of the 
presbyter Ariston (see n. 8), and so, with stricter views regarding the Canon, 
could not be permanently admitted as a part of Mark. The history of the 
Armenian translation of this section, of which Martin, op. cit. 325 ff., gives a 
different account and opinion than Conybeare, 403f, 417f., cannot be 
followed further here. But see n. 8. 

6. (P. 468.) The most important witnesses for the shorter addition B 
are—(1) L. (swe. 8, ed. Tischendorf in Monum. sacra ined. 1846, p. 206); 
(2) © (see. 8 or 9, in Gregory, Textkritik des N T's, i. 94); (3) T? (sxe. 7 or 8, 
in Gregory, op. cit. 70, a Coptic-Greek fragment); (4) Ol (so called by 
Schmidtke, Die Evv. eines alten Uncial codex, 1903, the text is given S. 29; 
it is Miniscule 574, according to Gregory’s enumeration = Paris, Bibl. nat. gr. 
97, used by the present writer in discussion of the question [GK, ii. 921] 
following Martin, Description techn. p. 91-94; Nestle, ZEN TW, 1903, S. 255, 
is mistaken). The text is accordingly as follows: mávra òè rà mapnyyedpéeva 
rois mepi Tov Ilérpov cvvrógos éfpyyeav: pera òè ravra aùròs 6 (ó omitted 
in Y) 'Igco?s (éjávg-- YT) arò dvaroAgs (roù Aiou +T) kai dpxi (uéxpu v) 
dSicews é£améareev OU aitav rò iepóv xai ddjÜaprov xnpvypa Tis atwviov 
cernplas’ dujv (omitted in L). In Y this portion is separated from xvi. 8 
only by réAos, which indicates the close of a Church lection, and is followed 
by gorw xai rara pepopeva pera rò “ époBoUvro yap”: avacras dé mpwi xrÀ. 
—xvi 9-20. Not until this point does the subscription ebayyéAtov xara 
Mapxov (without auv) occur. In L the shorter ending is introduced by 
éperai mov kai rañra, then follows the longer ending without an duv as 
conclusion of what precedes, introduced by gorw 88 kaí ratra krÀ. (except for 
the dé interpolated here as in Y, see above) and concluding with dyuny. eù. 
x. Mâpxov. In Ol all intervening remarks are wanting. So also in T}, 
where, however, the shorter ending is separated from xvi. 8 as from the 
following longer ending by lines filled out with flourishes ; and at the begin- 
ning of the longer ending the words eiyev yàp—édofBo?vro yap of xvi. 8 are 
repeated (cf. the Coptic MSS. concerning which, following Lightfoot, the 
present writer has made some comments) Only in the Latin Codex k 
(Bobiensis, sec. 5, Old Latin Bibl. texts, ii. 28) is B fully amalgamated with 
the text of xvi. 8; but in such a way, that the text of xvi. 8 is violently 
changed, in order to add the shorter ending without producing a contra- 
diction (cf. GK, ii. 920). 

7. (P. 471.) Jerome, contra Pelag. ii. 15 (Vallarsi, ii. 758; cf. GK, ii. 919, 
935): “In quibusdam exemplaribus et maxime in grecis codicibus iuxta 
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Marcum in fine eius evangelii scribitur: * Postea quum acenbuissent undecim, 
apparuit eis Jesus et exprobravit incredulitatem et duritiam cordis eorum, 
quia his, qui viderant eum resurgentem, non crediderunt. Et illi satisfacie- 
bant dicentes: Szculum istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis sub satana (al. 
substantia) est, quae (reud qui) non sinit per immundos spiritus veram dei 
apprehendi virtutem : idcirco iam nunc revela iustitiam tuam." 

8. (Pp.473,477,478.) With regard to the Gospel of Etchmiadzin artistically 
considered, see Strzygowski, Byzantinische Denkmäler, i, Vienna, 1891. The 
statement *of Ariston the presbyter,” which it contains, was first published 
and discussed by Conybeare in the Expos., Oct. 1893, pp. 241-254 ; again, Dec. 
1895, pp. 401-421. Cf. the writer’s discussion, ThLb, 1893, No. 51. Resch, 
Ausserkanon. Paralleltexte zu den Evv. ii. 450—156, on the basis of this phrase, 
argued the probability that Ariston of Pella (circa 135) was not only the author 
of the conclusion of Mark, but also the editor of the Gospel Canon. Rohrbach 
(see n. 5, above), who declares (26) the issue and cireulation of an unfinished 
book to be “nonsense,’—in singular contradiction to the literary history 
of all ages,—and therefore treats the former existence of an original and 
genuine ending as a matter of course, holds the Gospel to have come to 
Asia Minor intact, and also to the place where the Gospel of Peter originated, 
which in all probability, however, is to be looked for elsewhere (p. 483, 
above) It was of this unmutilated book (C-4-X) that John the presbyter 
spoke with his pupils (Eus. H. £.iii.39. 15). One of these pupils, Papias, 
wrote several decades later of a Gospel of Mark, which had meanwhile been 
deprived of its closing chapter (X) and furnished with a spurious addition, 
and wrote under the candid impression that he had in his hands the same 
book as that on which in his youth he had heard his teacher comment. So 
Papias did not notice that, in the meantime, the dissatistaction with X in the 
circle of his fellow-students had led to its omission ; that the book thus 
mutilated had been widely circulated in Asia Minor, for example, in the 
places where Matt. and Luke originated; and that in Asia Minor again, 
somewhere about 110-120, the spurious ending (A) had been attached, while 
at the same time X had been worked over into John xxi. And so we are not 
to be surprised that about 130 the genuine Mark (C 4- X) had completely dis- 
appeared wherever it had once existed, in Rome where it had originated, in 
Syria where the Gospel of Peter was probably written, in Palestine where 
Matt. was composed, in the unknown place of Luke's origin, also, and in 
Asia Minor itself, where so much had been done with X, and that it had 
given place partly to recension C, which presupposes B, and partly to recen- 
sion A. The spurious ending (A) is said to be the concluding portion of a 
“kerugma” of the presbyter Aristion, that is, a sermon of his concerning the 
whole life of Jesus from the birth to the ascension. If the marginal gloss of 
the Oxford MS. of Rufinus on Eus. H. E. iii. 39. 9 is from a late hand (Expos., 
Dec. 1895, p. 415), it must nevertheless rest upon an older statement which 
could have come only from one who knew Papias work. Rohrbach’s assertion 
(17), that every reader of Eus. iii. 39 could have set the name Aristion in the 
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Aristion in $87 and 14 are apart from the question, and in the only passage 
where Eusebius mentions his commuuications more particularly it is not 
stories that he relates, but words of Jesus that he reports (§14). Mark xvi. 
14-18 is such a dujynois Aóyov rod kvpiov, but not xvi. 9-13 and 19,20. What 
is made to show the original unity of A as a whole, namely, the preparation 
for the main section vv. 14-18 in jmíergcav, ver. 11, and oùôè éketvois émíorev- 
cav, ver. 13, only shows that the writer of A proceeded with some reflection. 
Thus, also, he was led, in the same words which present themselves as a 
fitting introduction to ver. 14, to go beyond the anthority from which vv. 9- 
11 are derived, namely, John xx. 1-18, where nothing is said of the disciples’ 
unbelieving attitude toward the message of Mary Magdalene, and into incon- 
sistency with the narrative in Luke xxiv. 13-35, from which he also makes 
excerpts, and especially with its close. That this modification of the 
materials found support in John xx. 8, Luke xxiv. 11, 22-24, Matt. xxviii. 
l7,is obvious. But that we have a compilation of excerpts in vv. 9-13 is 
unquestionably shown by the statement which is inserted from Luke viii. 2, 
and which is inappropriate in this connection. In opposition to the opinion 
of Westcott and Hort, N.T. Appendix, 51, that the opening words, avacras òè 
mpwt Without 'Iycobs, indicate that the whole was borrowed from another 
connection, we may remark that the omission of the name is not rendered 
more intelligible by this hypothesis. In analogous cases, like John vii. 53, 
Luke xxi. 38, the interpolators have introduced the foreign material with a 
sentence of their own which simplifies the connection. In the present 
instance the compiler has followed the style of Mark. After the proper 
name has been given in xvi. 6, Jesus is indicated by aùróv, abrov, and again 
avróv, while between them stands a mpoaye: without noun or pronoun. One 
might just as well require *Ijcots, or a substitute for it, in xvi. 14, as in 
xvi. 9; but the modern ó xvptos does not appear till xvi. 19 (p. 476, above). 
Mark himself is very sparing in the use of the name Jesus and its equivalents. 
We miss it in i. 21b after 91a, and in i. 30-ii. 4 after i. 29, and in the entire 
section iii. 7-v. 21, with all its change of actors and speakers. 

9. (P. 477.) Examples for the canon of textual criticism on p. 477 are: 
John vi. 47, mecrevov—additions, eis épé and eis Oedv (Sc Ss); John vii. 39, 
mveüpa—additions, &yvov and Oe8ouévov, both, indeed, in B ; Jas. v. 7, mpóipor 
—additions, oeróv and kapmóv. It is without question that many readings 
which found considerable currency in the second and third centuries, among 
them some of no little extent and importance, from the fourth century on, 
were more and more supplanted, and have in part disappeared from the later 
tradition, and also that interpolations have become established which were 
not known in the second century. But even now we are always in a position 
to base our judgment, however it may incline in doubtful cases, on existing 
sources, e.g. John iv. 9b, v. 35, 4, vii. 53-viii. 11; cf. vol. i. 535, above, 124, 
on Phil i. 3; 1 Tim. iii. 1. Whoever considers ** This day have I begotten 
thee" in Luke iii. 22 original, need not complain that the true reading has 
disappeared from the tradition after 300. Of peculiar readings which 
Marcion did not invent, but found existing in part, as in Luke xi. 2 f., Gal. 
iv. 26 (GK, ii. 471, 502, 1015 ; ZKom. Gal. 298), there are certainly but few, 
thongh various traces in the following centuries, and even on internal 
grounds their genuineness is to be doubted. "The variant readings of Cod. D 
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and allied MSS. in Acts do not belong here, for they are part of a com- 
prehensive recension standing over against another which is likewise original. 
See § 59. 

10. (P. 479.) The length of the historical books of the N.T. reckoned 
according to the ancient stichoi (GX, i. 76, ii. 395) is: Matt., 2480; Mark, 
1543; Luke, 2714; John, 1950; Acts, 2610. The difference, then, between 
Mark and John, the next smallest, is 107 stichoi, about the length of 1 and 
2 Pet. together (403), or 1 and 2 Tim. (420); between Mark and Luke, 1171 
stichoi, which is considerably more than Rom. (979). 

11. (P. 480.) Tertullian, contra Marc. i. 1, relates that the original copy 
of the second edition of his Antimarcion was borrowed by a friend, who 
afterward fell away from the Church, transcribed inaccurately, and published 
(exhibuit frequentie). The subsequent lapse does not affect the matter. 
Premature publication against the wish of the author was nothing infrequent 
(Cicero, ad Attic. xiii. 21. 4). Before all, however, one must keep in mind 
that in ancient times the real edito by the booksellers, with which the 
earliest Christians were hardly concerned, was often preceded by a private 
circulation among friends, sometimes for examination and correction, and 
sometimes by the way of gift, or to satisfy curiosity (cf. Haenny, Schriftsteller 
wu. Buchhändler in Rom. 1884, S. 9 f., 17 ff.). The history of opera imperfecta, 
all of which were by no means opera posthuma, gives free play to the 
imagination (cf. also GK, ii. 930 f.). 


$53. COMPARISON OF MARK’S GOSPEL WITH 
THE TRADITION. 


According to tradition, the Gospel was written in 
Rome by the Mark mentioned in Acts xii. 12, 25, xii. 
E13, xv. 3/7—39. Col. 1v. 10; Philem, 24; 2 Tim. iv. 11, 
after he had been engaged for some twenty years in 
missionary work outside of Palestine (§ 51). His original 
name, John, as well as that of his mother, Mary (Mariam), 
and of his cousin, Joseph, who bore the Aramaic surname 
Barnabas, make it extremely probable that the family, 
which was settled in Jerusalem, belonged to the Hebrews, 
not to the resident Hellenists (Acts vi. 1), although the 
faet that Barnabas was a native of Cyprus (Acts iv. 36) 
shows that it had relations to the Diaspora living in 
regions where Greek predominated. This is in keeping 
with the fact that Mark reproduces in his Greek book 
with apparent pleasure the Aramaie form of Jesus' words 
. and those of other persons, although it is always necessary 
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to append a Greek translation for the benefit of his readers. 
This impression is strengthened by comparison with the 
longer Gospels of Matthew and Luke, the first of which was 
written by a Jew, if we may believe the tradition, but is 
preserved to us only in a translation ; the second, however, 
by a Greek (n. 1) It is also to be noticed that Mark's 
Greek shows Hebraie eolouring more strongly than any 
other of the Gospels and almost beyond that of any other 
N.T. writing. Although Mark does not exhibit as many 
flagrant errors against grammar, conscious or unintentional, 
as does the Book of Revelation, he has more genuine Semitic 
idioms (n. 2). Not only is he familiar with the geography 
and customs of the Holy Land, but he endeavours also 
to acquaint his readers with them. He portrays, as 
does no other evangelist, the shrill lamentations for the 
dead (v. 38, where very probably reference is made 
to instrumental music, cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 1). He is familiar 
with the fact that the Jewish fasts were no longer a 
voluntary exercise of religious earnestness, but that 
there were certain fast days which the zealous were re- 
quired to observe, and explains in great detail that the 
marriage festivities, which lasted for several days, and 
which on that account could conflict with the two weekly 
fast days of the Pharisees (Luke xviii. 12), relieved one 
from every obligation to fast (ii. 18-20) The Jewish 
conception of “defiled hands" he explains clearly, and 
makes use of the occasion to inform his readers in detail 
how the Pharisees and the Jews generally laid weight 
upon the washing of hands before meals, and upon similar 
purification of all sorts of vessels, and how all this was 
regulated by traditional Rabbinic rules (vii. 2-4). Just 
as he translates Aramaie words and phrases for his readers 
(n. 1), so he explains Jewish ideas even when expressed 
(mapaexevj, xv. 42) or transliterated (yéevva, ix. 43, but 
not in v. 45, 47) in Greek. With Pilate and his office, 
on the other hand, the readers appear to be entirely 
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familiar (xv. 1, n. 3), likewise with a certain bloody revolt 
which took place during his term of office (xv. 7). 

The fact that Mark uses more Latin technical terms 
than the other evangelists has only comparative value, 
since such words were in common use everywhere in the 
provinces, even among the Jews in Palestine (n. 4). The 
use of such terms instead of the Greek expressions 
indicates difference of taste, not the author's nationality. 
Still it must have been very natural for an author writing 
in Rome for Romans to employ Latin names for Latin 
things. It is also conceivable how a Jew, born in 
Jerusalem, who was repeatedly in Rome, who lived there 
for considerable periods of time, and wrote his book there, 
could come to employ Latinisms in his Greek book 
without necessarily being familiar with the Latin language. 
The passages in which he explains Greek terms by Latin, 
or, more accurately, Roman expressions (xii. 42, xv. 16, 
n. 4), are decisive proof that the book was intended for 
Western readers. This is still more definitely indicated 
by Mark xv. 21 (n. 5). Mark agrees here with Matthew 
(xxvii. 32) and Luke (xxiii. 26) in representing Simon of 
Cyrene as an unknown person, accidentally met on the way 
to the Cross; but the phrase which he adds, that this man 
was the father of Alexander and Rufus, makes i6 certain 
(1) that the sons of Simon were known to the readers, just 
as it renders it clear that the father was unknown; 
(2) that the only purpose which Mark had in view in this 
addition peculiar to his aecount was to render the history 
more interesting to his readers by connecting it with what 
was familiar to them, since for the understanding of the 
development of thought in the passage it is a matter of 
no consequence whether Simon had sons or not, much less 
what their names were. Now, from Rom. xvi. 13 we 
know that in the year 58 there was a Christian by the 
name of hufus living in Rome with his mother, both of 
whom had migrated thither from the East not long before. 
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In brief, the situation is this: a Gospel which, according 
to the oldest tradition, was written for Roman readers, 
between 64 and 70, takes for granted, in a purely 
incidental way, personal acquaintance on the part of his 
readers with two brothers, Alexander and Rufus, formerly 
resident in Jerusalem ; and, according to a document of 
the year 58, there was in the Roman Church a Christian, 
Rufus by name, living there with his mother, both of 
whom had come thither from the East. With persons 
possessing so little judgment as to explain this coincidence 
as accidental, further discussion is useless. Granted that 
the tradition that Mark was written in Rome has strong 
and independent support in many passages of the book, 
it becomes probable that it was the tendency among the 
Roman Christians with which we became acquainted in 
Rom. xiv.—noticed also in Heb. xiii. 9 (above, pp. 332 £., 
346 £.)—that influenced Mark to reproduce with such great 
detail the discourse concerning things clean and unclean 
(vii. 1-23), and generally to emphasise strongly Jesus’ 
opposition to ceremonialism (above, p. 463). 

The author of Mark nowhere speaks in the first person, 
nor does he make any reference to himself at once intel- 
ligible to every reader. It is very noticeable, however, 
that he calls the apostle John tov dédergov tod 'Ia«ogov 
both in the list of apostles, iii. 17, and in v. 37, instead 
of designating him, as in other passages where he is men- 
tioned with James, either as the brother of the preceding 
(avro, Mark 1.19; Matt. iv. 21, x. 2, xvii. 1), or without 
any definite characterisation (Mark i. 29, ix. 2, xiv. 33; 
Luke vi. 14, vii. 51), or both brothers as the sons of 
Zebedee (Mark x. 35; Luke v. 10; Matt. xx. 20; John 
xxi 2) This characterisation does not occur elsewhere in 
the N.T., and is very noticeable in view of the much 
greater importance of the apostle John in comparison 
with his brother James, who died in 44 (n. 5a). It must 
have been employed by the author to distinguish one John 
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from another, just as the reverse form is used in Acts 
xii. 2 to distinguish one James from another (Acts xii. 
2, 17; cf. Jude 1) It would have been natural for an 
author himself called John, and standing in close rela- 
tion to the events which he recorded, occasionally thus 
to distinguish the apostle of the same name. Though 
it may be doubtful whether in this case the original 
readers, when they read the words “John the brother of 
James,” sensed the feeling with which they were written 
(“ John, but not the narrator surnamed Mark”), they were 
undoubtedly in a better position than later readers to 
understand that xiv. 51f. recorded a personal experience 
of the author (n. 6). After it is narrated that all those 
who accompanied Jesus, ?.e. according to the context (xiv. 
17, 26, 32, 47) all the apostles, with the exception of the 
traitor, forsook Him and fled, we are told the experience 
of a certain youth who followed Him. The characterisation 
veavioxos "is Shows at once that he was not one of the 
apostles named and partially described in iii. 16—19. It 
is self-evident that no one of these could have partaken of 
the Passover and have accompanied Jesus through the 
city to Gethsemane clad as was this young man. Finally, 
it could not here be said abruptly of an apostle that he 
simply accompanied Jesus (evvgkoXos8naev) or followed Him 
(avimkoXos8e) during the transactions previously described, 
which, however, is the chief statement in xiv. 51; on the 
contrary, in making any remark in this connection about 
the clothing or fate of an apostle, it would have been 
necessary to say that he was one of those who up to 
this time had been in Jesus’ company (cf. xiv. 37). 
Whether the cwéóv, which was the only clothing that 
the youth had on, was a garment (Judg. xiv. 12; 1 Mace. 
x. 64, variant reading) or a large cloth (Matt. xxvii. 59), 
at all events it should not again be questioned, having 
been proved by Casaubonus (ere, p. 447, n. 6) that 
the youth had got up suddenly out of bed, and, in his 
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curiosity or anxiety to find out whither Jesus would go 
and what might happen to Him, had not taken time to 
clothe himself again, but had stealthily followed Jesus 
and the apostles clad in his night garments or bed 
blanket. This confirms the ancient conjecture that he 
was a member of the household where Jesus celebrated 
the Passover, since in no other house in Jerusalem would 
it be possible for a person, who had already retired, to 
know the moment of Jesus’ departure, and to be led 
suddenly to the decision by the breaking up of the Pass- 
over gathering to follow the group in his night garments. 
But why should this event be recorded by Mark, and by 
him only? It does not add anything to the description 
of the peril of the situation or even to the fury and mad- 
ness of those sent to make the arrest, since the picture of 
a strong and well-armed police force (xiv. 43, 48) getting 
only the garment of the man whom they design to arrest 
makes a ludierous rather than a terrifying impression. 
The episode explains nothing that precedes or follows, and 
must have been narrated only because of its interest to the 
author, and, as he thought, to the readers. The same 
hesitancy which led him to withhold the youth’s name, 
and his relation to Jesus and the apostles, also kept him 
from saying anything from which we ean infer directly 
that the youth belonged to the household where Jesus 
spent His last night with His disciples. This reserve is 
to be explained only if the narrator was identieal with the 
youth who fled. The house in question was his own 
home, whose guest-room the author describes with detail 
in xiv. 17—in striking contrast to Matt. xxvi. 18£ ; John 
xit lth 

That Luke, who practically repeats Mark's description 
(xxii. 12), here as in other passages, was not independent 
of our author, we shall show later (§ 61). Luke does not, 
however, repeat the sentence with which Mark begins the 
account of the last supper. “And when it was evening, 
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he cometh with the Twelve” (xiv. 17). We have a sudden 
transition to the present, and Mark describes the approach 
and arrival of the announced guests as if he were in the 
house in which the Passover was prepared (n. 7). Involun- 
tarily he reproduces the impression which he had received 
at the time. Here the opinion of the Muratorian Frag- 
mentist, “aliquibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit," is correct, 
and the. oldest tradition, when rightly understood, offers 
no contradiction (above, pp. 428, 442 £.). The correct inter- 
pretation of Mark xiv. 17, 51 f., finds independent support 
in the narrative of Acts xi. 12-17. The household in 
which Mark grew up was well-to-do; it did not lack for ser- 
vants, and the house had room for a considerable gathering 
of Christians. The fact that they assembled there for prayer 
in the middle of the night could possibly be explained on 
the ground that their solicitude for the imprisoned Peter 
led them to engage in tireless, united petition on his be- 
half (xii. 5). When, however, Peter, who knew nothing 
of this fact, sought out the house of Mary instead of going 
to his own dwelling,—which he must certainly have had, 
and indeed, as the narrator clearly indicates (Acts xii. 12), 
because he knew that there would be a large gathering 
there on that night, —the most natural explanation is that 
it was the Passover night (xii. 3 £.), and that the Jerusalem 
Christians were fond of celebrating the Passover meal in 
the house and room where Jesus had celebrated it with 
the apostles just before His death. The interpretation of 
Acts xi. 12-17 leads to the same result as that of Mark 
xiv. 17, 51f. Jesus celebrated His last Passover in the 
home of Mark, and the son of this household is the author 
of this Gospel. In spite of the large number of spurious 
titles of honour gathered about this house in the Church 
legends (above, pp. 428, 447, n. 7), they must contain a 
grain of genuine tradition, since it is not conceivable that 
they should have grown up from exegetical combinations 
such as those above. The father (Mark xiv. 14; Matt. 
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xxvi 18) must have been in sympathy with Jesus even 
before His death. He regarded Him as a rabbi, and gladly 
showed Him a favour. Jesus, in His turn, is confident of 
not being betrayed before His time, either by him or any ` 
member of his household. The curiosity which led the | 
half-grown boy to follow the Passover guests of the house 
is entirely conceivable, and we can also understand how in | 
riper years, when he wrote his Gospel, he should mention | 
briefly his own part in the great events which he narrates. 
Instead of indicating the ?pse feci with a monogram, as do | 
others, he paints a small picture of himself in the corner ` 
of his work which contains so many figures. What he 
narrates of himself is no heroic deed, but only a thought- 
less action of his youth. 

In case we possessed no tradition regarding the person 
and relations of the writer, xiv. 17, 51 f. would not be the 
only passages from which the reader would receive the 
impression that the narrative of the book is that of an eye- 
witness. ‘This would be the most natural way in which to 
explain the above-mentioned peculiarities of style in most of 
the accounts (above, pp. 461 f., 481 f., n. 4). There are other 
observations, however, which are against this impression. 
The barest comparison of Mark ix. 14 with Matt. xvii. 14, 
Luke ix. 37, is suffieient to show that the former was 
written not from the point of view of the historian, to 
whom all the subjects in his narrative have the same | 
interest, nor from the point of view alone of the chief | 
person in the narrative, but according to the reading 
(éA8óvres . . . eov, NBLAKSs Armenian), which is un- 
doubtedly correct, from the point of view of Jesus and 
His three most trusted disciples. As they come down 
from the mountain and draw near to the place where the 
other apostles are, the first thing which they notice 
is a large crowd, in the midst of which the apostles are 
standing engaged in discussion with the scribes. As the 
four approach they are noticed by several of the crowd 
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surrounding the persons engaged in discussion. The crowd 
then turns and leaves the scribes and the nine apostles 
standing, and (some of them) run to greet Jesus, among 
them the father of the possessed child, whom the disciples 
had been unable to heal. Before Jesus reaches the seribes 
and the disciples who had been left behind, He inquires of 
the crowd the occasion of the animated discussion. Then 
He suffers the father to tell his story, and as He goes on 
complains of the wearisomeness of His work in this faithless 
generation. He commands that the sick child be brought 
to Him, but does not perform the act of healing until the 
crowd begins to press about Him on all sides (ver. 25). The 
original narrator of this incident was evidently one of the 
three witnesses of the transfiguration upon the mountain, 
Peter, John, or James (Mark ix. 2; 2 Pet. 1.18). Ac- 
cording to the tradition it was Peter, whose narratives 
Mark reproduced in several parts of his Gospel so accur- 
ately that it is possible to recognise his source from the 
style of his narrative. The attempt was repeatedly made 
in the common text tradition and also im the ancient 
versions, for palpable reasons, to eliminate this peculiar 
style of Mark both in xii. 3 and ix. 14. If the sin- 
gular érnpwra is to be retained in xiii. 3 with NBL, 
the most natural explanation is to suppose that, in the 
original account of Peter, the verse ran somewhat as 
follows : * Then I asked the Lord confidentially, and James, 
John, and Andrew joined me in the question.” It may 
have been Peter also who earlier called the Lord's attention 
to the beauty of the temple buildings (xiii. 1, eis róv 
pa05T&v avtod ; cf. xiv. 47). At all events, we have features 
here not found in Matt. xxiv. 1—3, Luke xxi. 5-7, which 
are naturally explained by assuming that Mark is repro- 
ducing the account of one who took part in the scene. 
The same observation is forced upon us by xi. 12-14, 
20-25 (cf. Matt. xxi. 18-22). The naive detail of the 
narrative, the exact indication of the day and hour of the 
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various incidents in the story, and the rabbi with which | 
the master is addressed, have been mentioned above (p. 
482). It is especially to be noticed that what is said in 
xi 14 appears to be a very independent remark, “ His 
disciples heard Him (make this remark);” but that is 
followed in xi. 21 by the sentence, “‘ And Peter, calling to 
remembrance (what was said on the morning of the pre- 
ceding day), saith unto Him, * Rabbi, ” etc. 

A more remarkable account than that which we have 
in i 29 cannot be imagined, “ And straightway. when 
they were come out of the synagogue, they came into the 
house of Simon and of Andrew, with James and John" 
(n. 8). The subject is not specifically indicated, but from _ 
i 16-21 is without doubt Jesus, Peter, James, John, and | 
Andrew. But why are the four apostles mentioned again | 
by name, and two of them as accompanying the others, as 
if they were not already included in the subject? Why 
is the plural of the verb, so often employed elsewhere to 
include Jesus and those with Him at the time, not 
sufficient here (i 21, vi 53, ix. 14); or, if the author 
desired to mention the presence of the disciples expressly 
after i 210—28, where only Jesus is spoken of, why did 
not an expression like that in ii. 15, in. 7, viii. 27 suffice ? 
Peter's original account at the basis of the narrative 
evidently ran somewhat thus: “ We came direct from the 
synagogue to our house, and James and John accompanied 
us; and my mother-in-law lay sick of a fever, and we 
spoke with Him at once concerning her.” Mark transfers 
the narrative from Peter's lips into the language of another 
not very skilfully, but faithfully. Peter must have said 
“our house,” not “my house,” because it was the dwelling 


of his brother and mother-in-law, and possibly belonged 





to the latter originally; for Peter’s own home was in 
Bethsaida, not Capernaum. Mark translates zv by 
Xíuevos kai ’AvSpéov, and then returns to Peter's words, 
and says that James and John accompanied the others, 
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with the resulting awkwardness that it remains unclear 
who else came into the house, in particular, whether James 
and John were accompanied by Andrew and Peter. The 
use of the expression Sivov xai ot pet avro), i. 36, to 
designate the disciples, is unparalleled in the other Gospel 
accounts, and represents a “we” of Peter's discourses. 
Just as the expression used in i. 13 (n. 7) shows that 
the choosing of the Twelve is viewed and narrated from 
the standpoint of one of their number, so the exceedingly 
awkward character of the narrative, iii. 16, is very much 
easier to understand, if we suppose that it is based upon 
some such words of Peter as follows: ‘‘ He chose us twelve, 
and gave me the name Peter" (cf. Klostermann, 72). 
Otherwise it cannot be said that Peter is noticeably pro- 
minent. He is one of the first four to be ealled to assist 
Jesus in His work (i. 16—20, xiii. 3), and one of the three 
with whom He was most intimate (v. 37, ix. 2, xiv. 33). 
The giving to him of the name Peter is indicated by 
a word (ii. 16, cf. per contra, Matt. xvi. 18; John 1. 
42). His great confession. viii. 29, is reproduced in the 
shortest possible form (cf. per contra, Matt. xvi 16-19 ; 
John vi. 68f.; also Luke ix. 20) At the beginning of 
the resurrection history, xvi. 7, he is no more prominent 
than in Luke xxiv. 34; John xx. 2-9. His name does 
not appear in vii 17, though he is expressly mentioned 
in Matt. xv. 15; nor is it to be found in xiv. 47 (cf. Matt. 
xxvi 51; Luke xxii. 50), in case Peter is here specifically 
meant (John xviii 10) The narrative eoncerning him, 
which we have in Matt. xiv. 28-31, is wanting in Mark 
vi. 50. In the account of his denial, however, the close 
delineation of details reappears; he warms himself by the 
| fire, the reflexion of which enables the maid who sees him 
standing there, and who looks upon him serutinisingly, to 
recognise his features. His asseveration that he does not 
know Jesus, is reproduced with greater fulness than in the 


other Gospels. Corresponding to the more pointed way in 
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which Jesus warning prophecy is given, the narrative 
indicates that the cock crowed twice (xiv. 29-31, 54, | 
66, 72). It would not have been natural for Peter, ina | 
narrative concerning Jesus, to represent himself as the | 
chief of the apostles, as the rock upon which Jesus meant | 
to build His Church, as the chief steward in this house, and | 
as the leader who was to strengthen and encourage the 
company of the brethren (Matt. x. 2, xvi. 16-19; Luke | 
xxii 32; John i 42, vi 69f., xxi 15-22). On the other | 
hand, he could not narrate the Passion history without | 
giving strong expression to the inglorious part which he 
had taken in the same, and which was so indelibly stamped 
upon his memory. The lament of Jesus over the human | 
weakness of His most faithful disciples in the hour of 

temptation has in Matt. xiv. 37 a pointed reference to 

Peter which does not appear at all in Luke xxii. 46, and 

which is much less direct in Matt. xxvi 40. Only in | 
Mark's account does Jesus call Peter by name, and blame 





him alone because he could not watch for a single hour 
(n. 9). 

Aecording to the opinion of the disciple John, Mark 
did not write a narrative whieh reproduced the order of 
events (above, p. 439). This agrees with the fact that 
frequently in Mark a new narrative is introduced by «at, 
even in eases where the preceding context has no chrono- 
logical connection. In i. 16, 40, iii. 13, the descriptions 
which precede are general; in iii. 20 we find ourselves in 
Capernaum again without statement to this effect, though | 
just before we were upon the mountain (iii. 13), where 1t 
is entirely possible that other things besides the choosing 
of the diseiples took place. In other passages the events 
could not have taken place in the succession indicated, 
e.g. in i. 21, notwithstanding the ed6d’s after the second 
kaí, since what is narrated in i. 16-20 could not have 
taken place on a Sabbath. In iv. 26 the hearers are no 
longer confined to the disciples as in iv. 11, 21, 24, but the 
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words are addressed to the multitude again as in 1v. 1-9 
(cf. iv. 33 £.) ; so that the account belongs after iv. 10. In 
the first half of the book especially, where the influence of 
the governing idea is strongest (above, p. 462 f.), the content 
of the separate narratives is throughout the connecting 
bond among them, which does not prevent occasionally 
the clear indication of the chronological order of events 
0:232. 35, or iv, 35, v. 1, 21, or xi. 12,20, end siv 12— 
xvi 8) When Papias reminds us, in his explanation of the 
opinion of his teacher John concerning Mark's Gospel, that 
Peter was under the necessity of arranging his accounts of 
Jesus’ sayings, upon which accounts Mark drew in many 
passages of his book, in accordance with the practical 
purpose of his discourses and the necessities of his hearers, 
he implies that these sayings were reproduced with a 
certain freedom. ‘Their use for edification and the effort 
after clearness render impossible a scrupulously exact 
reproduction of Jesus’ words spoken years before under 
entirely different conditions. This is the case in Mark’s 
Gospel. Comparison of Mark viii. 35, x. 29 with Matt. 
xvi. 25, xix. 29, Luke ix. 24, xviii. 29, shows that the «ai 
&vekev ToU evayyediov, which occurs in both passages, is only 
an addition due to an intention to make what Jesus had 
said in language appropriate to that situation (évexev éuo0) 
applicable to every Christian after Jesus’ departure from 
this world. Likewise the mention of Jesus’ words with 
Jesus Himself in viii. 38 is without support in the nearest 
parallels, Matt. x. 33 £ ; Luke xu. 9. Further, the sharp 
distinction between the rewards which one has in this 
world and in the world to come,—which we notice in 
x. 30f. when compared with Matt. xix. 29,—suggests the 
endeavouring of the preacher to guard himself against 
possible misunderstanding. The comparison of Mark ix. 1 
with Matt. xvi. 28, Luke ix. 27, makes it clear that the 
saying of Jesus about His return in the lifetime of some 
of His contemporaries (cf. Matt. xxiv. 30; Mark xiii. 30; 
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Luke xxi 32),—a saying which was regarded as an un- 
solved problem in the apostolic age (John xxi. 22 f.),—is 
reproduced with puzzling abruptness in Matthew, replaced 
in Luke by a more general idea, but in Mark, on the other 
hand, is given a definite didactic turn which modifies this 
more general idea. Standing as it does in immediate 
connection with a direct prophecy of the second coming of 
Jesus as the judge of the world (viii. 38), the expression 
about the coming of the kingdom of God with power 
cannot have exactly the same meaning, but points to | 
events which, while proving the power of the kingdom 
of God in the world for the believers who experience 
them, are only a pledge of the fulfilment of the promise 
of His personal return. If rò Bdérvypa ris épnudcews éorny- 
«ora ömov ov oe is the correct reading in Mark xii. 14, 
then, in spite of grammar, the verse contains a definite 
interpretation of a saying which in its original indefinite 
form is found in Matt. xxiv. 15, and which was developed 
in the apostolic age, principally in view of events which 
took place in the reign of the emperor Caligula (vol i | 
pp. 228, 235 f). Mark ii. 27 gives a suitable reason for 
the saying of Jesus whieh follows, a saying preserved 
also in Matt. xi. 8; Luke vi. 5. The same general 
thought we find in John vii. 22, 23; but as the verse 
stands in Mark is it not the interpretation of a preacher in 
his narrative? The distinction of the literal from the 
spiritual temple in xiv. 58 (cf. per contra, Matt. xxvi. 61; 
John ii. 19; Acts vi. 14) sounds exactly as if the inter- 
pretation of the preacher’s narrative had been taken 
over into the account. So far as we know, the ex- 
pression 67s Xpiotod cré (ix. 41), added as an explana- 
tion of èw rà ovogarí pov (cf. Matt. x. 42), is not the 
language of Jesus but of His Church (Rom. viii. 9; 1 Cor. 
iii. 23; 2 Cor. x. 7). Of itself it is possible that Mark 
arbitrarily introduced into the tradition which he received 
all these additions, whieh in the usage of the Christian 
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Church and in the interpretations of the Church teachers 
were ascribed to Jesus Himself. But this is against the 
assumption of scrupulous exactness and conscientiousness 
in reproducing Peter's discourses, for which Mark is 
praised by his contemporaries, and of which we have 
gained an impression from numerous passages of his work. 
The assumption is also rendered improbable by the fact 
that other authors, like John and Matthew, who handle their 
material with perceptibly greater freedom than Mark, who 
was a disciple of one of the apostles, kept such historical 
inaccuracies out of the sayings of Jesus. Such free repro- 
duction of Jesus’ words is to be ascribed, first of all, to the 
missionary preacher and Church teacher, Peter, who was 
conscious of possessing faithful recollections, and who did 
not make a sharp distinction between the commands of 
Jesus and their proclamation in the apostolic teaching 
(2 Pet. iii. 2; ef. Matt. xxviii. 20). When John became 
aequainted with Mark's Gospel, it seemed to him as if 
Peter were again alive, and as if he were hearing, as in 
earlier years, his story about the words and deeds of Jesus ; 
and so he called the evangelist Mark, Peter's interpreter. 
The testimony of the disciple John, as correctly inter- 
preted by Papias and the tradition generally, when rightly 
understood and kept free from later exaggerations, does 
not exclude the possibility of Mark's having employed 
other sources and helps besides his recollection of Peter's 
narratives. He himself indicates here and there that what 
he gives is selected from a fuller narrative, cf. iv. 2, 33 f., 
xii. 1, 38. He seems to be excerpting from a longer dis- 
course when, contrary to his habit, he reproduces the 
instructions to the disciples in vi. 8 f., in indirect discourse, 
and then in vi. 10 f. gives a single saying in direct form, 
as if beginning the narrative again. The brief account 
of the temptation, some of the details of which are un- 
intelligible (i. 13), is not here given in a form in which 
accounts of such events are wont to pass from mouth 
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to mouth, but is presented in a way that impresses one 
as being an excerpt taken from a written exemplar. 
Positive judgment on this point must be reserved, how- 
ever, until after other accounts employing related material 
have been investigated. 


1. (P. 488.) With regard to Hebrew and Aramaic words in the N.T., see 
vol. i. 15-22. Mark uses such words (1) in sections which are peculiar to 
him: Boaynpyes, iii. 17 ; eppaGa, vii. 34 ; (2) in sections to which Matt. and 
Luke, or one of the two, offer parallels, corresponding inore or less closely, 
but expressed in a purely Greek form : Kavavatos, iii. 18 (so also Matt. x. 4, 
but (gAcr7s, Luke vi. 15); raAi6a coup, v. 41; kopBSav, vii. 11 (8ópov, Matt. xv. 5, 
but the Aramaic word in xxvii. 6); Bapripatos along with vids Tipatov, x. 46 ; 
paBBovvi, x. 51 (kúpte, Matt. xx. 33; Luke xviii. 41); paßßu ix. 5 (xopie, Matt. 
xvli.4 ; émorara, Luke ix. 33), xi. 21 (not in Matt. xxi. 20); once in xiv. 45, 
where Matt. xxvi. 49 also has it; twice in Matt. xxiii. 8, xxvi. 25, without 
parallels in Mark ; not at all in Luke, but eight times in John ; a8a, xiv. 36; 
apr, lii. 28, viii. 12 (not in Matt. xii. 31, 39, xvi. 4), xii. 43 (aħņĝôs, Luke 
xxi. 3), xiv. 25 (not in Matt. xxvi. 29; Luke xxii. 18); also (3) in sections 
where the parallels also give the Hebrew or Aramaic expression: apny (see 
under No. 2); yeevva, 1x. 43-47 ; BeeA(eBovA, lii. 22; caravas, iii. 23, 26, 
vill. 33 ; ecavva, xi. 9, 10 (so Matt. xxi. 9, John xii. 13, but not Luke xix. 38); 
T'e&enpave, xiv. 32 (Matt. xxvi. 36 ; avoided by Luke xxii. 39 ; John xviii. 1); 
YoAyoOa, xv. 22 (Matt. xxvii. 33, John xix. 17; only the translation Luke 
xxiii. 33); eAwi, etc., xv. 34 (Matt. xxvii. 46, vol. i. 15 ; without parallels in 
Luke or John) The passages in which Matthew gives Hebrew or Aramaic 
words or names which are lacking in Mark have no parallels at all in the 
latter Gospel (Matt. v. 22, xvi. 17). Xavavaia is hardly to be included here 
(Matt. xv. 22, cf. Mark vii. 26). 

2. (P. 488.)  Hitzig, Ueber Johannes Marcus und seine Schriften, oder 
welcher Johannes hat die Offenbarung verfasst ? 1843, S. 29-37, 65 ff., has called 
attention to the Hebraising style of Mark with special emphasis. Elsewhere 
in the N.T. a double úo is unheard of; likewise evpmóoia and mpactai 
doubled in a distributive sense, vi. 7, 39, 40 (cf. the writer's Hirt des Hermas, 
490) ; also the oath formula with ei, viii. 12; elsewhere only in O.T. quota- 
tions, as Heb. iii. 11, iv. 3, though perhaps also 1 Cor. xv. 32.  Pleonastic use 
of avro), airs krÀ. with the relative i. 7, vii. 25. The use of xai to carry on 
the narrative, instead of syntactical articulation, is not so noticeable in Mark 
as, say, in 1 Mace., but decidedly more frequent than in the other Gospels 
and Acts; cf.for example, Mark iii. 13-19. In Bruder’s Konkordanz, under 
“kat in oratione historica," p. 456 ff., Matt. occupies 4 columns, Luke 61, 
John 1}, Acts 22, while the short Gospel of Mark occupies 65. Even where 
the relation is adversative he is satisfied with «ai, vi. 19, xii. 12; dAAd he 
hardly uses except after negative clauses. 

3. (P. 489.) With the simple ILAdre, xv. 1, cf. Matt. xxvii. 2, IIovrío 
ILAáro ré jyepóve. The equally simple form in Luke xxiii. 1 is prepared for 
in iii. 1; ef. xii. l. John, writing considerably later, everywhere assumes 
aequaintauce with the main facts, and perhaps his readers already knew 
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Pilate (xviii. 29) from a baptismal confession (1 Tim. vi. 13, above, p. 131, 
n. 20; cf. the writers work, Das Apost. Symbolum, 39-44, 68f.). On the 
other hand, a title is given to Herod Antipas when he is first introduced, 
vi. 14, to be sure not the exact title of tetrarch (Luke iii. 1, 19, ix. 7; 
Matt. xiv. 1; Acts xiii. 1), but that of king. If one reflects, however, that 
Matthew, in spite of his knowledge of the official title (xiv. 1), calls him 
king in the narrative (xiv. 9— Mark vi. 22; cf. ver. 23, Baordeia ; John iv. 
46, Baordixds), and that Josephus also speaks occasionally of Archelaus, 
who had likewise received and borne no royal title, although he hoped 
to receive one from Rome, as king, and of his rule as faeueve«v 
(cf. Matt. ii. 22, and § 56, n. 4), it is evident that one has to do with a 
usage current among the Palestinians, who, in the interval between the 
death of Herod the Great (Matt. ii. 1; Luke i. 5) and the designation of 
Herod Agrippa I. as king (Acts xii. 1), did not cease to speak of “king, 
kingdoin, royal officers,” etc. So too Mark, although he knew that this 
Herod had inherited only a part of the dominion of his father (vi. 21, 
TadAaias), and of course, also, that he had not received his full title. On 
the other hand, it is probable that in Mark vi. 17 there is real ignorance of 
the complicated family relationships of the Herods; see § 56, n. 6. Only 
Mark xi. 13, and not Matt. (xxi. 19), who wrote for Palestinians, observes 
that there are no fresh figs at the Passover time. In Home they did not 
know when figs ripened in Palestine. 

4. (P. 489.) On the Latin see vol. i. pp. 41 f. 64 ff; «evrvpiov, Mark 
xv. 39, 44, 45; in the parallel passages and everywhere else in the N.T. 
only ékaróvrapxos or -xgs (Matt. 4 times, Luke 3 times, Acts 14 times, but 
Gospel of Peter kevrvpiov 4 times, so also the Syrian translators, where 
the original has the Greek word, e.g. Sc. Matt. viii. 5-13, Luke xxiii. 47 ; and 
Ss. Matt. xxvii. 54) ; e mekovAárop, vi. 27, not elsewhere in the N.T., but in 
the Targum and Midrash ; similarly Aeyióv, v. 9, 15 (also Luke viii. 30 ; Matt. 
xxvi. 53, vol. i. 66) ; Ogvdpiov, vi. 37, xii. 15, xiv. 5 (also Matt. 6 times, 
Luke 3 times, John twice, Rev. twice); &éorys, vii. 4, 8, which is not, as 
Epiphanius, de Mens. 55 (ed. Lagarde, 199 f.), thought, a Greek word adopted 
by the Romans, but is deformed from the Latin sextarius, and was also current 
among the Jews as sso and wzow2; cf. Krauss, Lehnwérter, ii. 293, 535, only 
Mark in the N.T. ; also dpayeAdody, xv. 15 —flagellare (also Matt. xxvii. 26, 
ef. John ii. 15); xqvoos, xii. 14 (also Matt. xxii. 17, 19; vol. i. p. 66) ; and 
«oÓpávTgs, xli. 42 (Matt. v. 26); mparopiov, xv. 16 (Matt. xxvii. 27 ; John 
xviii. 28, 33, xix. 9; Acts xxiii. 35; Phil. i. 13). On the other hand, 
xpadSBaros (Mark 5 times, John 5 times, Acts 5 times) is not the Latin 
grabatus, but vice versa a Macedonian word (Lobeck, ad Phryn. 62) used 
in the common Greek speech, but despised by the Atticists, which was 
adopted by the Latins as well as by the Jews. The parallel passages them- 
selves show that, as has been said above, p. 489, the oceurrence of these Latin 
words eannot of itself prove that Mark was written in a Latin-speaking 
region. They had all (even xevrvpíev, Krauss, ii. 529) gone over into the 
current speech of Palestine. It might also be a mere matter of taste that 
Luke preferred the Greek $ópos to the Latin census in xx. 22, and vo Aemr« 
to quadrans in xxi.2. The decisive point is that Mark explains Greek by 
Latin: xii, 42, Xewra 8vo, 6 esri» ko0pavrgs ; and xv. 16, fo ris abAjs, 6 eot 
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mpawópiov. As a counterpart to the former, Plutarch (Vita Cre. xxix.) says to 
his Greek readers, of the Romans, rò Aezmrórarov (cf. rd Aemróv) roù yaAkoU 
vouiguaros kovaüpávrgv ékáAovv (al. xadovow, see Blass, ET, x. 186). If 
ekáAovv is the correct reading, the explanation of the imperfect is not, as Blass 
supposes, that the Quadrans was not minted after 'Trajan's time (which, more- 
over, is only Mommsen's conjecture), for Plutarch wrote under Trajan, and 
even twenty or thirty years after the introduction of the mark and pfennig 
coinage a German historian would make himself ridiculous by using the 
imperfect to introduce a bit of archeological instruction regarding the meaning 
of thaler and groschen, gulden and kreuzer. It is only because Plutarch’s 
narrative deals with past time that he gives his information in the imperfect 
(see vol. iii. § 69, n. 6). The discussions between Blass and Ramsay (£T, x. 
232, 287, 336) have only made it evident that it could not possibly occur to 
one who was writing for Greeks to explain the common expression úo Aemra 
by the word xoópávrgs—a word to them at least much less familiar; cf. 
Ramsay, ET, x. 232. "This is just the situation in Mark xv. 16. To support 
his assertion—which has no support whatever in the tradition—that Mark is a 
translation of an Aramaic book, Blass (loc. cit.) says that 6 éoriv srpavróptov is 
a mistranslation of atAn, which there denotes not palace, but courtyard. The 
word has the latter meaning only in xiv. 66 (“below in the court,” in 
distinction from the transaction in the hall *above," the scene of the preceding 
narrative), but not in xiv. 54 (Matt. xxvi. 58). The Sanhedrin does not 
assemble in the “courtyard of the high priest” (Matt. xxvi. 3), which would 
be an extraordinary expression in any case, but in the residence of the high 
priest, consisting of various buildings, courtyards, and so forth. In contrast 
with Pilates dealings with the Sanhedrin and people, which took place in 
the street before his residence (Mark xv. 1-15, cf. John xviii. 28£.), it is said 
in xv. 16 that the soldiers led Jesus into the interior of the palace, without 
specifying whether the following scene took place in an enclosed building 
or in the courtyard of the palace. The use of 7 atvAy to denote the ruler's 
abode for the time being was common with all Greek writers (cf. Forsch. iv. 
276; also, for example, Epist. Aristee, ed. Wendland, p. 48. 12, 21, 80. 15, 
but p. 50. 9, 7 dkpa, royal residence. On mparopiov see vol. i. 551f. It is 
difficult to decide whether the peculiar expressions, often altered by copyists, 
oupBovriov drddva, ili. 6 (BL, etc.; Klostermann, 62 f.—edere) ; gaivera, 
xiv. 64 (for doxet=the ambiguous videtur ?) ; pariopacey abróv &AaBov, xiv. 65 
(verberibus eum acceperunt); émigaAaw, xiv. 72; mowujcat Tò ikavóv, xv. 15 
(satisfacere), are to be considered Latinisms, and what value they have in 
determining the historical and local cireumstances of Mark's Gospel. 

5. (P. 489.) Concerning Rufus (Rom. xvi. 13) see vol. i. 392. There is 
no tradition about him and his brother Alexander, independent of the N.T. 
Alexander and Rufus are called companions of Andrew and Peter in the 
Acts of Andrew and Peter (Acta Apocr., ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, ii. part 2. 117. 
5, 118. 9, 119. 18; cf. Lipsius, Apokr. A. G. i. 553, 617, 621, ii. part 2. 77, 
79, 83 ; Papadop. Kerameus, Cat. Bibl. Hieros. ii. 497, No. 8). Other fables 
in Forbes Robinson, Copt. Apocr. Gospels, p. 50. Epiph. Her. lxxviii. 13, 
evidently confuses the nameless mother of Rufus (Rom. xvi. 13) with the 
Mary of Rom. xvi. 6 (vol. i. 430), where he probably read pâs, and identified 
these with the women under the cross (John xix. 25). The old tradition, 
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used by Epiphanius in his confused way, probably referred to that “ other 
Mary,” the mother of James “the less” and a Joseph (Matt. xxvii. 56, 
xxviii. 1; Mark xv. 40, 47, xvi. 1). The interest in this Mary and her sons, 
which Mark, in contrast to Matthew, mentions and presupposes on the part 
of his readers, and other traces of a (Joseph) Barsabbas Justus (Acts i. 93 ; 
Papias in Eus. H. E. iii. 39. 9) in the early Roman Church (Acta Apocr., ed. 
Lipsius, i. 108. 13, 116. 12) in fact makes probable the identity of the Mary 
of Rom. xvi. 5 with the “other Mary” of Matthew (cf. Forsch. vi. 348-350). 
If this is 80, we would have a conipanion-piece to “Simon of Cyrene, the 
father of Alexander and Rufus? (Mark xv. 21) This narrative presup- 
poses that this Simon was known to the Jews as one who esteemed Jesus, 
and was therefore pointed out to the soldier who had charge of the execution 
(ZKom. Matt. 703). He was therefore not a festival pilgrim from abroad, 
but a Jew of Cyrene, dwelling in or near Jerusalem. The dypés from which 
he was coming into Jerusalem (Mark xv. 21) must have been his country- 
place outside of the city, cf. Lightfoot's note to Mart. Polyc. chap. v. In any 
ease he cannot be identified with the Simon Niger, Acts xiii. 1 (a conjecture 
made by Spitta, Die Apostlegesch. S. 134, and not yet abandoned (Untersuch. 
über den Em. S. 73)) ; for, since the Lucius who is named with him is referred 
to as “of Cyrene," this designation is indirectly denied concerning Simon 
Niger. 

5a. (P. 490.) Acts (iii. 1-iv. 31, viii. 14) gives evidence of the prominence 
of John, for it mentions James only in connection with his own execution, 
and, on the other hand, joins John with Peter; cf. also Luke xxii. 8; John 
xiii, 23 f., xx. 3 ff., xxi. 26-22. Paul also in Gal. i. 18 f. does not name along 
with Peter, James the son of Zebedee, who was then living, but just as in 
Cal. ii. 9 in relation to a later incident, he mentions another James in con- 
nection with Peter and John. 

6. (P. 491.) For the opinions of the ancients with regard to the fleeing 
youth see p. 446f. above. Among modern writers the combination presented 
above was first brought forward as a conjecture by Olshausen, Komm. zum 
NT’, ii. 474, and then more carefully elaborated by Klostermann, 281 f., 337 f. 
The reading eis ris veavioxos (AE, ete., against NBCDL Ss S}, the Egyptian 
and Latin versions, which have kai veavioxos [or veavioxos dé] ris) is evidently 
conformed to ver. 47 with the mistaken idea that another of the apostles’ 
circle is referred to here. The addition of veavioxo: after abróv, which has 
still less support, presupposes that the fleeing youth was not one of the 
disciples, but one of the djyos; cf. Anonymus in Catena in Marc., ed. 
Possimus, 327. 

7. (P. 493.) To be sure, épyec@a does not always mean to come, but 
sometimes also to go, Matt. xvi. 5, 24; Mark x. 1, xi. 13a (in distinction from 
13b), John vi. 17, but also Matt. xix. 1; Mark x. 1 (cf. ZKom. Matt. 578, n. 
48), a signification which appears particularly in dzépyeaa:, duéepyeoOar, and 
sometimes also in €€épxeo@a, e.g. John iv. 30 (“they went out of the city and 
came to Him"). But it would be hard to point out an ¢pyecOac entirely 
undefined which describes the movement from the standpoint, not of the 
goal, but of the starting-point. After Mark xiv. 16, if the standpoint of the 
narrative thus far was to be preserved, Jesus! going to the house could be 
expressed only by dm5A8ev, éropetOn, or similar terms It is instructive to 
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compare iii. 13, where it is not said, “Jesus called them and they came” 
(cf. Luke vii. 8, for example), but “they went to Him,” so that one sees that 
the story is not told from the standpoint of the one who called and awaited 
the result of his call, but from the standpoint of the disciples who were 
summoned (cf. Klostermann, 70). 

8. (P. 496.) The alterations of i. 29 (B é£eA0óv 5A0ev, D bceq S! practi- 
cally the same) are not improvements, for by them the presence of Peter and 
Andrew is actually excluded. Ss is peculiar: “And he went out of the 
synagogue and came into the house of Simon Cephas—Andrew and James 
and John were with him—and the mother-in-law,” ete. 

9. (P. 498.) Eusebius, Demonstr. ii. 5. 89-95, and more explicitly 
Theoph. (Syriae trans.) v. 40, on the supposition that Peter spoke through 
Mark, found the omission of the contents of Matt. xvi. 17-19 and Mark's 
more detailed account of Peter's denial an indication of the apostle's freedom 
from all self-sufficiency. 


§ 54. THE TRADITION REGARDING MATTHEW 
AND HIS GOSPEL. 


The Matthew who occupies the seventh or the eighth 
place (n. 1) in all the lists of the apostles in the N.T. is 
the only person who has ever been regarded as the writer 
of the Gospel which bears this name. In only one passage 
is he called a tax-gatherer (Matt. x. 3), and here with the 
narrative of ix. 9-13 in view. We find exactly the same 
account with all its details in Mark i. 13-17; Luke v. 
27—32 with reference to a tax-gatherer Levi Since there 
can be no doubt that the same incident is related in all 
three cases, this Levi must be identified with the apostle 
Matthew. This takes for granted, of course, that Matthew 
is trustworthy, which, however, we have no reason to 
question in this instance, because there is no conceivable 
reason why a writer should identify the apostle Matthew, 
in whom later he shows no particular interest, inasmuch as 
he is not mentioned again anywhere in his book, with a 
man of another name, the account of whose call in the 
other two reports which have come down to us is in no 
way connected with the apostles. ‘The difference is to be 
accounted for as follows :—In the account of his calling, 
Mark and Luke employ the name by which he was 
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commonly known at the time; while in Matthew the 
name which, according to the four lists of the apostles, 
was regularly used to designate him as an apostle and 
member of the Christian community, is employed also in 
this passage of the history. Whether Jesus gave him a 
new name as He did other of His disciples, and if so, 
why the particular name Matthai (“Gift of Yahweh”) 
was chosen, we do not know (n. 1). In view of the way 
in whieh the tax-gatherers were hated by the Jews, a 
person who had given up this calling must have been 
doubly glad to be known by another name. His father, 
Alpheeus (Mark ii. 14), ean hardly be identical with the 
Alphzeus whose son James was also one of the Twelve; 
sinee, if Matthew and this James were brothers, it would 
be so indicated in the lists, as are the brothers Peter- 
Andrew and the sons of Zebedee, particularly in Matt. x. 3, 
Acts i. 13, where they are mentioned together. 

As a tax-gatherer in Capernaum, in the territory of 
Herod Antipas, Matthew was not a Roman official, but 
stood either directly in the service of the reigning prince 
(cf. John iv. 46; Luke viii. 3), or under the person who 
had the taxes of the city or a larger district in tenure. 
In order to fill this office he must have had considerable 
readiness with the pen, and, in addition to the Aramaie 
dialect of the land, must without question have been able 
to use Greek. Judging from the fact that He interrupted 
him in the midst of his work and also from the result of 
the eall, Jesus must have intended that Matthew, like the 
fishermen earler, should give up his former vocation and 
attach himself to Him as a constant companion and future 
worker. Such a demand and Matthew's immediate com- 
pliance presuppose that he had been acquainted with Jesus 
for along time, had been affected by Ilis preaching, and 
felt the utmost confidence in Him. Consequently, for a 
considerable time he had been one of those publicans and 
sinners who more than others in Galilee felt drawn to 
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Jesus (Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii 34, xv. 1). A large 
number of persons belonging to the same class as himself, 
and of like feeling, he invited to a feast in his house, in 
order to celebrate along with them and with Jesus the 
decisive change which had taken place in his life (n. 2). 
Exactly when Matthew became a constant companion of 
Jesus cannot be determined, at least not here in passing. 
So much, however, may be said, namely, that according 
to the accounts in the N.T. he had not been a companion 
and diseiple of John prior to his association with Jesus, 
as was the case with the first six of the apostolic group; 
he had no part in the series of events which, according 
to John i. 19-iv. 54 (or v. 35), preceded the arrest of the 
Baptist; and after this event and the beginning of Jesus' 
extensive prophetic work in Galilee considerable time 
elapsed before the publican became a regular disciple. 
Others had been for some time constant companions of 
Jesus. Peter, James, and John are mentioned as already 
the most trusted of the disciples on the day in which 
Matthew received his call (Mark v. 37; for the order of 
events ef. Matt. ix. 11, 14, 18). The battle with the 
Pharisees was already in full progress. The choosing of 
the apostles and the Sermon on the Mount were almost at 
hand. That is all that the N.T. relates concerning the 
apostle Matthew. The meagreness of the record about 
him, with the corresponding implieation that he was 
called late, and was one of the less important of the 
apostles, gives the tradition that he was the author of the 
first Gospel partieular weight. If the name had been 
chosen arbitrarily, an Andrew or James the son of Zebedee, 
a Philip or a Thomas, would have been preferred to 
Matthew. The reports which we have outside the N.T. 
concerning Matthew are so late, so fantastie, and in part 
so confused on account of the interchange between the 
names Matthew and Matthias, that they possess no 
historical value (n. 3). This also shows that the name 
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Matthew was not one that would be naturally chosen for 
a Gospel in circulation in the Church, the origin of which 
Gospel was unknown, or whose real origin one would wish 
to conceal. That the author himself did not make it a 
point to be known as the apostle Matthew, or to pass for 
the same, is perfectly clear. 

For the oldest and most important report concerning 
Matthew’s literary activity we are indebted to Papias, just 
as we have to thank him for the oldest report regarding 
Mark as a writer of gospel history. What Eusebius 
preserves is not an opinion of the presbyter John, but 
what Papias says himself (n. 4). Papias words read: 
* Matthew compiled the sayings, to be sure, in the Hebrew 
language, but everyone translated the same as best he 
could.” The Greek expressions used by Papias show even 
more clearly than this English translation that the whole 
emphasis rests upon the contrast between the language in 
which Matthew wrote and the translation which this 
rendered necessary, but which not everyone who attempted 
it could make successfully. The emphasis does not, as 
has been so often assumed since Sehleiermacher (above, 
p. 411), rest upon the result of Matthew's literary work. 
He does not begin by saying that among others the 
apostle Matthew also had written a book, but he speaks 
in exactly the same manner as does the Presbyter con- 
cerning Mark (above, p. 439 ff), under the presupposition 
that the readers are aware that Matthew had written, and 
that they are familiar with his work. He states what 
possibly is not known to them all, namely, that Matthew 
did not write in the language of Papias and his readers, 
but in Hebrew, a language with which they were not 
familiar. For this reason Papias could use the extremely 
abbreviated expression rà Adya to designate the subject 
of Matthew’s work. There can be no acceptance of the 
| view that ta Xoyia was the title of a work known at the 
time. A Hebrew book could not well have had a Greek 
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title; but, apart from this, a title translated by the Greek 
Tà Adya, or rather, if it were a title, by Adya without 
the article, would have been an incomprehensible puzzle. 
“Oracles,” or, according to the predominating usage, 
“Divine Oracles,” would have been an utterly senseless 
title for a book which certainly was not a collection of all 
the words of God’s revelation or of single oracles, but 
which dealt with Jesus. Moreover, if there was a work 
with this title which at the time of Papias and in his 
vicinity was assigned without contradiction to the apostle 
Matthew, it would not have been so easy for every trace 
of it to disappear from the remaining literature. Papias 
does not say that the author of the known Logia was the 
apostle Matthew, but he says that the distinguished 
apostle Matthew, whom he had already mentioned in his 
preface as a disciple of Jesus, wrote in Hebrew. Nor does 
any author of the ancient Church, not even those who are 
quite at home in the extra-canonical Gospels and kindred 
literature, as Irenzeus, Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, and 
Jerome, ever say anything of a book of this title, much 
less of such a book from Matthew's hand. This universal 
silence is conclusive evidence that these persons had never 
read or heard anything of such a work. Consequently it is 
also very improbable that such a work existed in Papias' 
time. On the other hand, the unemphatie position of the 
Tà roya and the lack of all explanatory definition of the 
words exclude the possibility of Papias having meant that 
Matthew, in distinetion from other authors who narrated 
also the deeds of Jesus, limited his account to the words. 
The only possibility left is to suppose that Papias took it 
for granted that the content of Matthew's writing was 
known, and used an abbreviation of the same, which in 
its connection could not be misunderstood. According to 
the title, Papias' entire work was devoted to the inter- 
pretation of the Aóym xvpiaxá, He had always been a 
searcher after “The commands that are given from the 
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Lord to our faith, and that come from the truth itself,” 
as he says in the preface. That is, he was a searcher 
after the words of Jesus, not His deeds. As to the books, 
moreover, which dealt with Jesus, those parts which 
contained the words interested him by far the most. 
This is indicated by his comment upon John’s judgment 
concerning Mark. John mentions as the subjects which 
Mark had handled, without giving the exact chronological 
order, the “words or deeds of Christ"; Papias speaks 
only of the “words of the Lord," which were without 
ordered connection in the discourses of Peter, upon which 
Mark drew. From this we may assume that here also, 
where he uses the words rà Acya to designate the subject 
of Matthew's work, he mentions only that part of the book 
to which his own special interest was directed, without 
thereby implying that Matthew did not record also deeds 
of Jesus and the historical occasions of all the words which 
he preserved. 

The idea of a collection of sayings by Matthew, or even 
of a work bearing the remarkable title Xóyua, has there- 
fore no support from the words of Papias. It lacks also 
internal probability ; by far the greater number of Jesus’ 
words which have been preserved to us were spoken in 
conversation with His disciples and in discussion with His 
opponents. According to the tradition, upon which we 
are in any case dependent, even the longer discourses had 
definite oecasion in outward events, without knowledge 
of which they cannot be understood, and which must 
have been communicated for their intelligent transmission. 
They are pictures which could never have existed without 
frames, in literature any more than in fact (n. 4). When, 
now, Papias sets in contrast to the fact that Matthew com- 
piled the Logia in Hebrew, the other fact that for this 
reason a épumvevew was necessary, which everyone exercised 
according to his ability, it is self-evident (1) that épugvesew 
here can mean only translating ; and (2) that this was a 
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translation into the Greek language, which did not need to 
be mentioned expressly, because this was the language of 
Papias and his readers. Those who knew Hebrew required 
no translation of a Hebrew document, and the Phrygian 
bishop knew nothing of hearers or readers unfamiliar with 
both Hebrew and Greek. (3) The fact deserves more atten- 
tion than has been paid to it heretofore, that Papias does 
not speak of the translation of Matthew’s writing, but of 
the words of Jesus which it contained. The idea that the 
words ýpuývevoe 8 adta (sc. rà Xóyia) Exacros mean that a 
number of written translations or revisions of Matthew’s 
Gospel were made, can be arrived at only under the pre- 
supposition already shown to be untenable, that rà Asya | 
was the title of a book. Even if this presupposition were 
as correct as it 1s palpably false, the construction would be 
out of harmony with the words ; the fact to which they are 
supposed to attest Papias would have to express in some 
such way as this: voAAol òè rjv Tod MatOalov cvyypadijv 
"ppjvevcav Or épunvevery ésreyetpgcav. Then we would have 
the impossible puzzle to solve, how so many written trans- 
lations, say five or six, of which Papias still had know- 
ledge in 125, so suddenly disappeared from the life and 
recollection of the Church, and were replaced by the sixth 
or seventh translation, which is the only one preserved in 
all the Greek MSS., and the only one which was made the 
basis of all the ancient versions. We are freed from all 
these historical, linguistic, or logical impossibilities as soon 
as we realise that Papias is talking about oral translation, 
and, indeed, oral translation such as was made in assem- 
blies of Greek-speaking Churches or congregations whose 
language was mixed. We cannot recall the fact too often 
that the oral translation in the religious assembly of books 
written in a foreign language played an important róle not 
only among the Jews, but also in the Christian Church of 
antiquity (cf. vol. i. 11£, 23; GLK, i. 39-60). For the 
benefit of Christians who did not know Greek, in Jerusalem 
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and Scythopolis all the Scripture readings, prayers, and dis- 
courses were translated orally into Aramaic in 300 as in 400, 
and certainly very much earlier. Before the preparation of 
the Latin Bible, such oral translation was the only means 
employed by Occidental Christians, who were ignorant of 
Greek, for the transference of the words of the Gospel and of 
the apostolic letters from Greek into Latin. Among the 
Africans who knew only Latin, this was the case until Tertul- 
lian’s time; whereas among the Punic-speaking population of 
the same province in the time of Augustine, and among the 
Celts in Gaul,it wasnever otherwise. From this point of view 
Papias statement is very luminous. Then the €xaotos, which 
is out of place when his words are interpreted to refer to a 
number of Greek translations of Matthew’s Gospel, is 
limited in the nature of the case to Christians who had 
some knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, and who attempted 
to make the content of a Hebrew book intelligible to con- 
gregations with little or no knowledge of this language. 
It was necessary for them to translate. There were per- 
sons, like the disciples John and Aristion, Philip and his 
daughters,—to confine ourselves to Papias’ vicinity,—who 
certainly possessed considerable ability in this direction, 
but not everyone requested to do the work was equally 
skilled in translation, and it was possible to succeed once 
and fail the next time. The work was burdensome, and 
the method of discourse defective. We have a repetition 
of conditions and occurrences such as are described in 
1 Cor. xiv. 11-19, 26-28 in another connection. Now 
we understand the distributive €xacros (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 26); 
on each occasion—and this could recur hundreds of times 
—the question arose as to how the acting interpreter 
would succeed in edifying the congregation by his trans- 
lation. It is also clear why Papias did not think of the 
translation of the Book of Matthew, but of the sayings of 
Jesus which it contained. Through Hebrew Christians 
the existence of a great sermon which Jesus had preached 
VOL. II. 33 
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on the mountain became known, which was recorded in 
the Hebrew Matthew but not in the Gospel of Mark, which 
was in circulation in the province of Asia at the time (above, 
pp. 444, 456 n., 16). If this or some other discourse was 
to be brought to the ears of the congregations in Ephesus or 
Hierapolis, it must be through the translation of a Hebrew 
Christian. It was never the Book of Matthew which was 
translated, but always and only single pericopes from the 
same, and, what was the chief point for Papias, always 
a portion of the Asya kvpiaká, Papias’ words give us a 
glimpse into the history of the Christian worship at a time 
when the Greek Gospel of Matthew did not yet exist in 
Asia Minor, but while there were still numerous Hebrew 
Christians who possessed a Hebrew Matthew. Papias 
does not describe Christian worship as conducted during 
his younger years; in this case he would have used the 
imperfect (ijpmjveve) to express the fact that the reading 
of sections of Scripture in Greek was exchanged for the 
translation of Hebrew pericopes. Neither does he describe 
a condition of things in existence at the time when he 
wrote (épuyveve), but employs the aorist (ńppývevoe) to 
indicate that it was something belonging entirely to the 
past. It was so once; when Papias wrote it was no 
longer necessary. This statement carries with it the 
explanation why it was that the earlier state of things of 
which Papias speaks was no longer in existence when he 
wrote. It is inconceivable that a Hebrew book made 
familiar by reiterated translation and doubtless also highly 
prized should have been forgotten, possibly because the 
other Gospels were a sufficient substitute, or because the 
interpreters who knew the language, the emigrants from 
Palestine, had died out in Asia Minor. In this case there 
would have been no longer any Matthew, and Papias 
would no longer have had any interest in speaking of 
Matthew’s literary work. He did have such an interest, 
however, because when he wrote there was a Greek Gospel 
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whose content purported to be the same as that of the 
Hebrew Matthew. The same process must have taken 
place here that we observe elsewhere under similar con- 
ditions. Just as the oral translation of the Hebrew Serip- 
tures in the Palestinian and other Oriental synagogues was 
finally crystallised in the written Targums, and just as 
Cyprian's Latin Dible grew out of the translation of the 
Greek Bible in the African Church into which Tertullian 
gives us a glimpse, so the Greek Matthew is the final 
outcome of the translation of the Hebrew Matthew, testi- 
fied to by Papias, in the Greek congregations of Asia 
Minor, and perhaps also in other regions. 

We know also from other sources that when Papias 
wrote, 125 A.D., or possibly somewhat later, that the Greek 
Matthew was not only in existence, but already somewhat 
widely circulated. To mention only the most striking 
evidence, the Epistle of Barnabas (130 A.D.) cites as Holy 
Seripture the saying which we find preserved in Matt. xxii. 
14, and in the letters of Ignatius and Polycarp (110 a.p.), 
a friend of Papias (Iren. v. 33. 4), also in the Didache 
(probably written at the same time), we find several sen- 
tences peculiar to Matthew employed as if they were the 
common property of the Christian Churches (n. 5). The 
Greek Matthew, which 1s the only known source to which we 
can refer these citations, was, however, universally accepted 
as a work of Matthew (above, p. 386 ff. ; below, n. 5). 
Consequently, the data for the history of Matthew derived 
from other sources confirms the interpretation of Papias 
testimony given above. ‘The latter remains, however, of 
inestimable value, since Papias gives us no mere literary- 
historieal report of uncertain origin handed on by him, 
but testifies to a condition which had existed for a long 
time in his native Church, an unfortunate condition 
burdening the Church’s life, beyond one’s imagination. 
If, during Papias’ earlier years, there was a Hebrew Gospel 
purporting to be the apostle Matthew’s, which persons in 


| 
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the province of Asia had long been in the habit of trans- 
lating into Greek, often orally in the manner which he 
describes, it is (1) incontrovertible that the original lan- 
guage of the book in question was Hebrew (or Aramaic, 
see below), and that at this time there was no Greek 
translation or recasting of the same. (2) The tradition 
that Matthew wrote this Hebrew book was just as firmly 
believed as that regarding Mark's authorship of the Gospel 
bearing his name, since this Hebrew book was much read, 
translated, and also highly esteemed as a work of the 
apostle Matthew at a time when personal disciples of Jesus 
and other “ Hebrews” from Palestine were to be found in 
the Churches of Asia Minor. (3) This shows that the 
book whose oral translation appeared to be rendered un- 
necessary by the existence of a Greek book bearing the 
name of the same author was no unknown work. The 
transference of Matthew's name from the Hebrew to the 
Greek Gospel, which took place under the eye of Papias 
and of others who, like himself, were disciples of apostles, 
presupposes that in this circle the Greek Gospel was 
regarded as a complete substitute for the Hebrew book, 
t.e. as a substantially correct translation of the same. 

We are not informed in so many words as to the time 
and place of this transition. Inasmuch, however, as we 
have no knowledge of another Greek-speaking province 
outside of Asia where the Hebrew Matthew was in use, 
and since we are informed by Papias that this Gospel had 
been translated orally for a long time in the Churches of 
Asia, the only natural inference is that the change from 
the Hebrew to the Greek Matthew was made in this 
region. In view of the practical advantage to be derived 
from such a work, it is not likely that it was left until 
only one or two interpreters were to be found capable of 
executing the translation. It may, therefore, be con- 
sidered very probable that the Greek Matthew originated 
before the close of the first century in the province of 
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Asia, whence it was circulated, and, in view of the wit- 
nesses cited, more probably before 90 than after 100. 
The fact that the name of the translator of this book, like 
those of all the ancient Bible translators, has disappeared, 
requires no explanation (n. 6). There are two things, 
however, that must not be forgotten, first, that Papias’ 
statement to the effect that the oral translation of the 
Hebrew Matthew was not always made in a manner 
entirely satisfactory, will hold good also of one of these 
oral translators who wrote out the Greek Matthew. Then, 
secondly, we must bear in mind that at least one Greek 
Gospel, that of Mark, was already in circulation in his 
vicinity (above, p. 444 f.) when the Greek text of Matthew 
was prepared. 

The report that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew 
was often recalled in the ancient Church and never con- 
tradieted (n. 7). Undoubtedly, Papias’ work and, after 
325, the Church History of Eusebius, which was widely 
read, contributed much to the circulation of this tradition. 
This is not enough, however, to render Papias entirely 
responsible for the same. Origen, whose writings betray 
not the slightest trace of acquaintance with Papias’ work, 
speaks of the original language of Matthew with as much 
confidence as does Irenæus, who had read Papias book. 
The Alexandrians received the information from another, 
or indeed an additional source. The Alexandrian teacher 
Pantzenus is reported to have found on the occasion of 
his journey to India, v.e. probably to South Arabia 
(before 180), a Gospel, written in Hebrew characters and 
the Hebrew language, in use among the Christians in this 
region. These Christians, who for this reason are called 
Hebrews, are reported to have held this Gospel to be a 
work of Matthew, which they claimed to have received 
through the apostle Bartholomew, to whose preaching they 
were said to owe their Christianity (n. 7). Regardless of 
the correctness or ineorrectness of the statements and 
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opinions of these Jewish Christians, they had a tradition 
that Matthew wrote a Hebrew Gospel, which, in any case, 
was not derived from the Greek work of the Phrygian 
bishop. It was at that time at the latest, however, that 
Panteenus learned this same tradition and brought it to 
Alexandria. The opinion that the entire tradition of the 
Hebrew Gospel of Matthew is due to an error of Papias, 
who had heard of the Aramaic Gospel in use among Jewish 
Christians in Syria and Palestine, is not only inconsistent 
with the proper understanding of Papias’ testimony con- 
cerning the Hebrew Matthew, and unsuited to explain the 
circulation of the tradition regarding the same, but is in 
itself also historically improbable. For, to our knowledge, 
the Jewish Christians in question, the Nazarenes, never 
called their only Gospel (the so-called Gospel of the 
Hebrews) after Matthew (GK, ii. 723); and the older 
scholars who deal with the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
Clement, Origen, and Eusebius, do not say anything 
which indicates that it was closely related to Matthew. 
Only those who, like Irenæus (n. 7), were unacquainted 
with the conditions and Scriptures of Jewish Christians 
in the far Hast were liable to be led into the error of 
supposing that the Ebionites, as these Jewish Christians 
were indiscriminately called, used only the Hebrew 
Matthew. The tradition that Matthew wrote in Hebrew 
for the Hebrews, together with the reported existence of 
a Hebrew Gospel in use among Jewish Christians, and 
uncertain reports of correspondence between the Greek 
Matthew and the Gospel of the Hebrews, gave rise to 
the opinion that the latter was the original upon which 
the Greek Matthew was based. Jerome, who was exactly 
informed as to the facts, gave occasional support to the 
view in order to establish a reputation for being also a 
N.T. scholar by rediscovering the veritas hebraica. These 
obscure statements and errors are not the source of 
the tradition regarding the Hebrew Matthew, but pre- 
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suppose its existence. In reality the relation between 
the Aramaic Gospel of the Nazarenes and the Greek 
Matthew is very close. If, on the other hand, it be 
accepted as proved that no relation of dependence of the 
Gospel of the Hebrews on the Greek Matthew exists, or 
vice versa (GK, ii. 704—723), we have a new proof, entirely 
independent of the witness of Papias, that the Greek 
Matthew goes back to a Hebrew original which is also 
the basis of the Gospel of the Hebrews. In every case 
where Jerome speaks of the Hebrew original of Matthew 
as a book in his possession, he means this Aramaic Gospel 
of the Nazarenes (GK, n. 648 ff., 681f.). It is not im- 
possible that the book shown to Pantenus by Jewish 
Christians in South Arabia was likewise a copy of the 
Gospel of the Hebrews. But it is just as possible that 
at that time copies of the original Matthew were really 
preserved in this far-off corner of the Christian world. 
In his account of the incident, Eusebius expresses surprise 
(n. 7) that the Hebrew Matthew should be still in exist- 
ence in Pantenus' time- (180), as he concluded from the 
incident which he narrates. This fact shows us that the 
learned bishop of Cæsarea, who had the largest Christian 
library of the fourth century at his disposal, would have 
sought in vain for the Hebrew Matthew in his age and 
vieinity. When Epiphanius repeats what he had heard 
from eye-witnesses about a Hebrew Matthew and also a 
translation of John's Gospel and of the Acts in the posses- 
sion of the Jews in Tiberias in 330 (n. 7), and states, 
further, that this Hebrew Matthew was not a translation 
but the original, the latter is an incorrect addition of his 
to the otherwise credible narrative whieh he had heard. 
It is possible that here also, as so often by Jerome, the 
Gospel of the Hebrews was taken to be the original 
Matthew. It is improbable, however; since, in the first 
place, as already remarked, the single Gospel used by the 
Nazarenes was not called by Matthew's name, and, in the 
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second place, the contemporancous existence of a Hebrew 
John and Acts indicates rather that the Hebrew Matthew, 
like the other two books, was a translation from the Greek. 
These Aramaic translations originated from the oral trans- 
lation of the Greek N.T. which, according to traditions which 
come down to us from the time, was still customary in the 
Churches of these regions in 300. Large portions of the 
same are preserved for us in the Hvangelharvum Meroso- 
lymitanum and the accompanying fragments of other N.T. 
books. This explanation of the origin of the translation 
is not weakened by the fact that several parts of the same, 
including the three books mentioned, were in existence as 
early as 330. ‘There is no doubt that the translation of 
Matthew, as of the other N.T. writings, goes back to a 
Greek original. Here we have a new proof that at the 
beginning of the fourth century the original Hebrew 
Matthew no longer existed in Palestine. No one would 
translate Matthew's Gospel from the Greek into the ver- 
nacular if the original Gospel written in this language 
were still in existence. The same is true of the oldest 
Gospel translations of the East Syrians (Sc, Ss), in which 
Matthew is also dependent upon the Greek. The Hebrew 
Matthew has disappeared. And why not? The Nazarenes 
who retained their native language had their Gospel of 
the Hebrews not later than 150. Other Jewish Christians 
in Palestine and Syria had a Greek translation of their own 
apparently from 170 onwards (GA, ii. 724-742). By 100 
at the latest, the Gentile Christian Churches of Asia Minor, 
perhaps also of other regions, where once the Hebrew 
Matthew was orally translated with great effort, were in 
possession of a Greek translation which was considered in 
every sense a substitute for the original. After the middle 
of the second century, none of the Churches that we know 
anything about had any interest in retaining the Hebrew 
Matthew. The disappearance of the book in no way ob- 
scures the clear traces of its earlier existence. Scholars who 
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regard our Matthew as an original Greek work (n. 8) have 
not succeeded in showing the unanimous tradition against 
them, which goes back into the first century, to be in error, 
and therefore have not succeeded in setting it aside. 
Further, the assumption that Matthew himself wrote his 
Gospel both in Greek and in Hebrew stands in irreconcil- 
able contradiction with the testimony of Papias, when 
rightly understood, which rests upon the experience of a 
large section of the Church, and it finds no support in the 
tradition. How the theory goes to pieces when the 
attempt is made to reconcile it with the text itself, we 
shall show later (§ 56). 

The evidence derived from its original language showing 
that Matthew was written for Hebrews, t.e. for non- 
Hellenised Jews in Palestine, is frequently stated by the 
Fathers. No more definite tradition than this appears to 
be at the basis of the statement occasionally made that 
the original readers were Jews who had been already con- 
verted to Christianity (n. 7). The objection can be made 
at once on purely external grounds, that James and Judas, 
as well as Peter in 2 Peter, wrote in Greek to the Jewish 
Christians of Palestine and the neighbouring regions. If 
the readers whom Matthew had in mind were of exactly 
the same character, in using Hebrew he would be depart- 
ing from the rule which we find otherwise to be observed. 
Matthew's use of the éfpais 8iddextos, like Paul's (Acts 
xxi. 2), indicates that he has in view compatriots and 
countrymen in general, and wrote the book in the vernacular 
because he desired to show also in this outward manner his 
geniune Israelitish feeling, and to bring its contents as close 
to their hearts as possible. The choice of the language was 
one of the means by which he sought to accomplish his 
apologetic purpose,—a means which, to say the least, would 
have been unfortunately chosen if it was Hebrew in the 
strict sense, 2.e. the sacred language of the O.T., or the 
modernised Hebrew of the rabbis. In this case he would 
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have transferred the discourses of Jesus and His conversa: 
tions with friend and foe out of the language of the 
common people (Aramaic) into a learned language little 
understood by the majority, especially the poor, to whom 
first of all the gospel was to be brought. The assumption 
may be rejected at once as historically impossible. The 
language in which Matthew wrote could have been no 
other than the language of Jesus, “the original language 
of the gospel” (§ 1), the Aramaic vernacular of Palestine 
(n. 9). 

The only tradition regarding the time of composi- 
tion which is of sufficient age and definiteness to be of 
value has been already discussed (above, p. 392 fL). It is 
limited to the two points: that (1) of the four evangelists 
Matthew wrote first, and (2) his gospel was written be 
tween 61 and 66. For the latter, Irenæus is, to be sure, 
the only witness; but he speaks with a definiteness and 
certainty which indicates dependence upon older sources 
(n. 10). 

1. (Pp. 506, 507.) The position of Matthew in the lists is not always the 
same; in Mark iii. 18 and Luke vi. 15: 6th Bartholomew, 7th Matthew, 
8th Thomas ; in Matt. x. 3: 6th Bartholomew, "th Thomas, 8th Matthew ; 
in Acts i. 13: 6th Thomas, 7th Bartholomew, 8th Matthew. In the fact 
that Matthew alone in his list calls himself the publican, and puts his 
name after that of his ev(vyos Thomas, Eus. Demonstr. ii. 5. 81-86; 
Theophan. v. 38, saw a proof of his humility. Cf. Orig. Schol. £n Prov. 
(Tischendorf, Not. Cod. Sin. pp. 78, 119) ; Didascalia, ed. Lagarde, p. 41. 9 ff.; 
Epiph. Her. li. 6; also Barnabas v. 9. In the Diatessaron, according to the 
testimony of the Syrian Tschodad of the ninth century (given by Goussen, Stud. 
Bibl. i. 66, cf. Harris, Fragments of the Comm. of Ephrem on the Diatessaron, 
p.101; ThLb, 1895, p. 499), the five apostles invariably placed first were 
followed by: 6th Bartholomew, 7th Thomas, 8th Matthew the publican, 
9th James Lebbæns, son of Alphæus, 10th Simon Cananzus, 11th Judas, son 
of James, 19th Judas the traitor. So Ss in Matt. x. 3f., except that James 
the son of Alphzeus has not the added name Lebbeeus. Tatian seems to have 
found a ó before kai AeSSaios in Matt. x. 3 (or Mark iii. 18), or to have 
invented it in the effort to harmonise the lists. "This combination presupposes 
the reading 'Iáxofgov instead of Aeviv, Mark ii. 14, which Tatian shared with 
D and the old Latins according to Ephrem, Hxposit. p. 58, and which was 


also known to many Greeks, and probably was before Origen as well (cf. 
Forsch. i. 130; Tischend. and Matthüi on Mark ii. 14, iii. 18; Matt. x. 3; 


Se, Ss on Mark ii. 14 are unfortunately lacking). Aevis, which is written - 
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AeBys in Orig. c. Cels. i. 62, was mistakenly identified with Ae33aios. Since 
the same publican who in Luke v. 27 was called Levi, with the addition 
rov To) ‘Adaiov, according to Cod. D, was called James the son of Alpheus 
in Mark ii. 14, according to the same text, it followed that the apostle James 
the son of Alphzus was also a publican. Tatian, therefore, found it appro- 
priate to put the two publicans together among the apostles. It cannot be 
doubted that in Luke v. 27, 29 Levi without addition, in Mark ii. 14 Levi, 
son of Alpheus (so also Gospel of Peter, xiv. 60 from Mark), is the original 
text; and also that in Mark ii. 13-17, Luke v. 27-32 the same event is 
recorded as in Matt. ix. 9-13. Now, as this publican bears the name 
Matthew in Matt., and in Matt. x. 3 the apostle is expressly characterised as 
the publiean mentioned shortly before, the identity of Levi and Matthew 
really followed of necessity in the interpretation of the Church. Neverthe- 
less the distinction between the two publicans, called by Jesus in very similar 
circumstances, is found not only in the Valentinian Heraeleon, which is passed 
over without criticism by Clement in his report of it (Strom. iv. 73), but also 
in Orig. c. Cels. i. 62, who says expressly that this Levi did not belong to the 
number of the apostles, in contradiction to which the preface of his in Epist. 
ad Rom. (Delarue, iv. 460) is of no consequence, since the whole discussion 
about the names of the apostles comes from the translator Rufinus. Cf. also 
Ephrem, Exposit. Ev. Conc. 287; Forsch. i. 130. This distinction was at least 
more reasonable than that, say, between Peter and Cephas, in so far as Mark 
ii. 18, Luke vi. 15, Acts i. 13 do not indicate the identity of Levi with an 
apostle. This follows only from the comparison with Matt. ix. 9, but should 
not have been overlooked by those who, like Origen, acknowledge the credi- 
bility of Matt. The cases where to a Hebrew name is added a Latin one (John 
—Mark, Saul—Paul, Jesus—Justus) or a Greek one (Judas—Aristobulus, 
Jonathan—Jannai—Alexander, vol. i. 37) are not wholly analogous to the 
combination of Levi and Matthew in one person. Nor is the union of the 
father’s name with one's own exactly similar (Joseph Bar-Saba, Acts i. 23; 
Simon Bar-Jochanan, John i. 42, xxi. 15-17; probably also Nathanael Bar- 
Tholmai, vol. i. 31). Yet we do also find two independent Hebrew names 
applied to one person, as Ioro 6 xai Kaiádas, Jos. Ant. xviii. 2. 2. Asa rule, 
one is probably a by-name received later, as Joseph Kabi (Jos. Ant. xx. 8.11), 
Simon Kepha, Joseph Darnaba. Just this is to be presumed in the case of 
Levi—Matthew, and from the analogy of Simon—Kepha (Peter), Josephi — 
Barnaba, it is probable that the name by which the man was famed among 
Christians, and by which in his own lifetime lie was regularly called, was the 
later of the two. With historical precision Mark ii. 14, and Luke v. 27, 29 
following him, have stated that the publican at the time of his call was known 
as Levi, while in Matt. ix. 9 the name whieh he uniformly bore as apostle 
and in the Church is carried back into the story of the call. "This corresponds 
with the faet that until he has related Peter's change of name (iii. 16) Mark 
speaks of him only as Simon (i. 16, 29, 36), whereas the second name is intro- 
duced at once in Matt. iv. 18, and, except for the solemn moments, x. 2, xvi. 
16 f., is used exclusively. That tradition tells us nothing of Levi's renaming, 
and its occasion follows from the fact that tradition leaves him personally 
altogether in the background. It is only Mark iii. 17 that tells us even of 
John and James, that Jesus gave them the surname of Boanerges, and then 
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it is simply the fact we learn and not the circumstances and occasion. The 
same is true of Nathanael as regards double naming. According to John i. 
46-51, he was one of the first disciples, and according to John xxi. 2 a per- 
manent member of the most intimate circle, and so certainly one of the 
apostles (cf. John vi. 66 ff.). And yet he is missing from all the lists of 
apostles, unless he is identical with Bartholomew, who is the sixth in order 
in Matt., Mark, and Luke, as Nathanael is the sixth disciple of Jesus accord- 
ing to the correct understanding of John i. 35-51. "The formation and mean- 
ing of the name Ma60atos (so in the oldest MSS. NB, and also D, instead of 
Mar@aios of the later MSS. corresponding to the Greek rule) are much debated, 
but in any case it is to be written ‘p> or xpa. In B. Sanhedr. 43a (omitted in 
the expurgated editions, printed in Laible-Dalman, Jesus Christus im Talmud, 
S. 15,* translation, S. 66; Eng. trans. by Streane, text, p. 15,* translation, 
p. 71£) we read : “Jesus had five disciples, Matthai ("«n2), Nakai (‘xp:), Nezer 
(7:3 Bunai (n2), Thoda (amn). They took Matthai before the court. He 
said to the judge: Shall Matthai be put to death? It stands written : When 
(22) shall I come and appear before God? (Ps. xlii. 3). They said to him: 
By all means Matthai shall be put to death, for it is written: When (57) will 
he die, and his name perish ? (Ps. xli. 5) According to frequent analogies 
(e.g. Zakyaios — w21, abbreviation of maz), xno is probably an abbreviation of 
num» (2 Kings xxiv. 17; Neh. xi. 17, 22, Mar6avías, gift of Yahweh). Just 
as the name 7pm of similar meaning (Neh. viii. 4; 1 Chron. ix. 31, Mar&a6(as) 
was customary as a special name, in addition to the other, so we find the 
abbreviation of the one name (MarÓatos) along with the abbreviation of the 
other (Mar@ias, Acts i. 23; ame, Jastrow, 861). Onom., ed. Lagarde, 174. 79, 
Mar@aios SedSwpnpévos, MarOias 8ópa cov. Cf. Dalman, Gram. des jiid. Ara- 
mäisch.? 178. A discussion of various derivations and explanations by Grimm 
(TAStKr, 1870, S. 723-729), who for his part would derive "wn? from the 
unused singular no (man). Still other views in Schanz, Komm. zu Mt. 1f. 
Like Ewald and Hitzig, Nóldeke also, GG A, 1884, S. 1023, takes the name 
to be an abbreviation of ‘e>x or 'zz«. 

9. (P. 508.) What Luke v. 29 says more expressly, that the publican 
gave a feast in his house in honour of Jesus, and to celebrate the day (cf. 
Luke xiv. 13, 16; John xii. 2), is also the meaning of Matt. ix. 10; Mark 
ii. 15; for, aside from the improbability that Jesus was able to entertain a 
large company in His own lodging, r@ 'Inco? makes it certain that the abro) 
which Matt. puts forward with strong emphasis, and the airóv of Mark, do 
not refer to Jesus, but to the publican, the principal person in the preceding 
sentence. The account in Matt. as in Mark is brief but perfectly clear. 
First the publican is sitting at his place of business ; at the call of Jesus he 
leaves it and attaches himself to Him; finally, he sits at table in his own 
house. Matt. expresses only the difference in the localities, while Mark with 
avro) after év rý oikia expressly indicates that which is of itself obvious. 
Matt. gives the most unassuming form of the story ; cf. ZKom. Matt. 370 f. 

3. (P. 508.) Aside from the accounts which refer to the Gospel, the only 
statement which can be called traditional is that of Clement, Pad. ii. 16: 
MarÜatos pév otv 6 dmócToNos cTeppárev kai dkpoðpúwv kai Aaydveav dvev 
«peàv pereAápBavev. But there isa suspicion that Clement drew here from 
the Paradoses of Matthias or the Gospel of Matthias, and so that Mar@aios is to 
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be emended to Mar@ias; cf. GK, ii. 751-761. The suggestion concerning 
Matthew’s ascetic manner of life in Martyr. Matther (Acta Apocr., ed. Lipsius 
et Bonnet, ii. part 1. 218) is not contrary to this view: for in this as in other 
legends (op. cit. pp. 65 fE., xxi, xxxiv) the interchange of the name Matthew 
and Matthias is so confused, that it is difficult to determine which name is 
original. The confusion of these two names is in many instances an uninten- 
tional error, e.g. in the list of “the sixty books,” GK, ii. 292, A. 7, cf. 753, 
A. 1, 759, A. 2. But it took place designedly when, in an apocryphal varia- 
tion of the story, Luke xix. 1-10, the name of the chief publican Matthias was 
substituted for that of Zacchzeus, Clem. Strom. iv. 35 ; cf. Quis Div. xiii. ; GK, 
ii. 752; as it was conscious trifling, also, when a Gospel was ascribed to the 
last chosen apostle Matthias, whose name was enough like that of the evan- 
gelist Matthew in derivation, meaning, and sound to be exchanged with it. 
In the region of the apocryphal Gospels of the childhood the unaltered 
name of Matthew had yet once more to suffer, Ev. Apocr.? Tischend. 51-112. 
With regard to the legends concerning him, see Lipsius, Apokr. A postelgesch. 
ii. 2. 109-141 et passim. With regard to a copy of Matt., ostensibly from the 
hand of Barnabas, of which much was said in the sixth century, see ibid. 291 ff. 

4, (Pp. 509,511.) After the quotations from Papias concerning Mark, Eus. 
H. E. iii. 39. 16 continues: zepi d€ roù Mar@aiov ravr’ etpyrat (sc. ró Tamia). 
* MarÜaios pev oiv éBpaiàu diadéxtm rà Aóyua auveypaaro (al. ovverá£aro), 
jppvevae © abrà ws 7v Suvards (al. ndvvaro), ékacros." For the expression 
cf. Berl. dgypt. Urk. No. 1002 of 55 A.D. dvriypajov ocvyypajüis mpáceos 
Aiyurtias, peOeppnvevopérns xarà rò Ovvaróv. The Syrian translates: “But 
of Matthew he says this: Matthew wrote a Gospel in the Hebrew language, 
but everyone (literally “man for man”) translated it as well as he could.” 
Rufinus: * Mattheus quidem scripsit hebreo sermone; interpretatus est 
autem ea, quæ scripsit, unusquisque sieut potuit. The fact that Rufinus 
leaves rà Adyia untranslated, confirms what was said above (p. 509 f.) as to the 
unemphatic nature of the object of the verb. The Syrian, on the other hand, 
corroborates the view that Papias was speaking of nothing else than the 
Gospel of Matt. already current in his time. Irenæus understood him so 
when he made acknowledgment to Papias for his information concerning 
the original language of Matt. (see p. 393 f. above, and note 7 below) ; and so did 
Eusebius himself when he added this testimony regarding Matt. to that con- 
cerning “the Mark who wrote the Gospel,” without finding any further 
explanation needful. The authorities on biblical introduction, too, long 
assumed it as a matter of course that Papias was speaking of the Gospel of 
Matt. Michaelis, Ein. 951, translated, as Rufinus did, Eichhorn, Einl.? i. 200, 
458, like the old Syrian, Hug, Eínl.?ii. 16 : * Matthew wrote his history in the 
Hebrew language." Schleiermacher (see p. 441 above), in 1832, was the first 
to emphasise rà Aóyıa, and to infer that Papias was discussing a Hebrew book 
very different in its content from our Matt. Since then the Adyia of Matthew 
have been constantly spoken of as a lost source of our Gospels. For the idea 
of Aóyia see GK, i. 857 ff., ii. 790 ff. It is, of course, granted that Aóyiua kvpiakd 
or Adyo "Inood (cf. Amos i. 1) might have been the title of a book containing 
a collection of extended discourses and short sayings of Jesus. But if one 
recalls what was said (above, p. 511) with regard to the historical framework 
of Jesus’ discourses, this is most improbable. The Greeks had collections of 
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anecdotes whose real content lay in some brilliant saying, called àzo$6éypara 
a potiori, e.g. Plutareh's various collections (Moralia, pp. 172-236, 240-242), 
The Jews called an anecdote of this sort rather nbys— zpàfu. Of the in- 
numerable discussions of Papias testimony regarding Matt. (and Mark), 
besides Schleiermacher’s famous treatise (see above, p. 425, note 12) and the 
writer's discussion (GK, i. 889-897), let us mention, further, only Weiffenbach, 
Das Papiasfragment über Marcus und Matthæus, 1878, and Lipsius, Jof PTh, 
1885, 3. 174-176, claiming the reference of Papias! evidence to our Gospels 
of Mark and Matt. Among the unfounded prejudices from which the correct 
understanding of the few words of Papias has suffered, there is the idea that 
he was a Jewish Christian. So even Hofmann, ix. 270. The name of a 
Papias of Seythopolis, but also the name of an Ammia of the same city, which 
is likewise a Phrygian name (Forsch. v. 94, vi. 364) are found on Sarcophagi, 
which were recently brought to light in Jerusalem (known to the present 
writer from the Quarterly publication of the Syrian Orphan Asylum of 
May 1905, and from photographs). Papias is a genuine Phrygian and Gentile 
name, Forsch. v. 94, vi. 109. One should not infer that he had the Gospel of 
the Hebrews in his hands from the fact that, according to Eus. H. E. iii. 39. 16, 
he embodied in his work the account of the sinful woman accused before 
Jesus, which was ineluded in the Gospel of the Hebrews also, and which was 
probably the same as was inserted later in John viii. 1-11. As Eusebius 
says, just before, that Papias cited passages from 1 John and 1 Pet. (xéypyrai 
papruptas amò krÀ.), it follows rather from the form of his statement regarding 
Papias and the Gospel of the Hebrews that Papias did not name this book, 
but merely presented matter which Eusebius, who had himself studied the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, knew to be contained in itas well. For Papias, as for 
all Asiatie Christians, a Hebrew book was a closed book, unless a Jew was 
at hand who could translate it for him. "The only Hebrew book of which, 
according to the extant fragments and statements, he made any mention was 
the Book of Matt. When, in describing the studies on which his work rested, 
he names Matthew among the other disciples of Jesus from whose oral state- 
ment he used to seek information, and when he explains this diligent inquiry 
by saying that he proceeded on the assumption that he could not derive so 
much benefit irom books as from the spoken words of living witnesses, he 
does not express any indifference toward books in general which would be 
inconsistent with his remarks on Mark, Matt., 1 John, 1 Pet., and Rev., nor 
does he say what was his own opinion of the value of books now that he 
himself had become an author (he writes ózeAduBavov not iméAago» or 
bómoAauBdvo), but what he thought in earlier years, at the time of this in- 
vestigation. Mark was not suflicient. The Book of Matt. he could not 
understand. Interpreters were not always at hand, and did not always 
understand their business as well as they might have done. 

9. (P. 515.) Barn. iv. 14: mpocéxopev, umore ós yéyparra “ moÀAdl 
kMyrol, OMyou 06 éxXekrol? eópeÜGnev, Matt. xxii. 14; cf. GK, i. 848, 924. 
From Barn. v. 9 one must conclude that he always knew the Gospel of Matt. 
by this name. When he there asserts that, in confirmation of Matt. ix. 18, 
Christ chose the most sinful men to be His apostles, he has in view primarily 
the narrative in Matt. ix. 9 (cf. x. 3), the only passage where the publican is 
designated as the apostle Matthew. The generalisation of this fact and the 
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characterisation of the apostles at the same time as those who were afterward 
to preach the gospel of Christ, would be unintelligible, if Matthew were not 
known to the author as one who had a peculiar share in this work, and in 
general as a prominent apostle fitted to serve as the type of the whole 
company. But both these statements are true of Matthew only in so far as he 
was author of a Gospel. With regard to the time of Barnabas, cf. Funk, 
ThQSc, 1897, S. 617 ff., who assigns him once more to the time of Nerva, or 
the end of the first century ; and A. Schlatter, Die Tage Trajans und Hadrians, 
1897, 8. 1, 61-67, who comes forward with new arguments for the date 
which is probably correct, 120-131. With regard to Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Didache, ete, cf. GK, i. 922-932, 840-848. Nestle, Marginalien und 
Materialien, ii. 72, calls attention to a passage in the writing of the pseudo- 
Eusebius on the star of the Magi (preserved in the Syriac), which reads: 
* In the second year of the coming of our Lord, in the consulate of Cesar 
and Capito (?5 A.D, Klein, Fast? Cons. 17), in the month of Kanun II. 
(=Jannary), these Magi came from the East and worshipped our Lord. And 
in the year 430 (Oct. 1, 118-119), in the reign of Hadrian (117-139), in the 
consulate of Severus and Fulgus (read Fulvus=120), and the episcopate of 
Xystus, bishop of the city of Rome (circa 115-195), this question was raised 
among the people who were acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, and 
through the efforts of great men in various places this history was sought 
out and found, and written in the language of those who attended to the 
matter.” ‘The exactness of the fourfold dating is surprising. If we change 
the first figure 430 to 431 (Oct. 1, 119-120 a.p.), all four dates agree, a great 
rarity in chronological notices of this sort. In the year 120, then, and 
primarily in Rome, as the manner of dating shows, the question in what 
year the Magi had come to Bethlehem was actively discussed. We are re- 
minded of discussions like those concerning the census of Quirinius and of 
the fictitious Acts of Pilate (Justin, Apol. i. 34, 35). Tf there is anything 
in this remarkable statement, then in 120, in Rome and “in various places,” 
men were occupied in a scholarly fashion with Matt. ii, that is, of course, 
with the Greek text of this chapter of our Matt. ‘This agrees with the 
citations previously mentioned. 

6. (P. 517.) The Greek translator of Matt. was a someone, nameless 
and unknown to Eusebius (see the following note) We cannot conclude 
with certainty from Jerome, Vr. Ill. iii., that at this time conjectures on the 
subject had already been advanced. In Greek minuscules (Tischendorf, i. 
212) the translator is identified with John (which has a certain justification 
in older legends, such as may be read in the Acts of Timothy, ed. Usener, p. 
9, cf. GK, i. 943), with Bartholomew (which has some connection with the 
account of the journey of Pantænus to India, Eus. v. 10. 3), and, finally, with 
James the brother of the Lord. This is also the view of the Synopsis 
which goes under the name of Athanasius (ed. Montfaucon, ii. 202). Ac- 
cording to Epiphanius, Mon., ed. Dressel, p. 44, who finds evidence in Matt. 
x. 23 that no apostle had travelled far from Palestine before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and who in the same passage advances the pseudo-Clementine 
idea that James was the overseer of the apostles, Matt. would have written 
his Gospel thirty years after the Ascension at the direction (kar empor nv) 
of this James, who died two years before. 
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7. (Pp. 517, 518, 519, 521.) That Matt. was written in Hebrew and intended 
for Hebrews, cf. Iren. iii. 1. 1 (p. 398, above). Also a fragment of a catena in 
Stieren, p. 842: rò xarà Mar@atoy evayyéAtov m pós 'IovOatovs eypady’ otros yap 
émeÜüpovv mavvapddpa ek oméppatos Aaßið Xpioróv, ó 8€ Mar@atos ere paddov 
opodporépar £xov rjv To.avTny €mBupiav, ravroios éa mevde mAnpoopiay mapéyew 
abrois, ws et] ek a répparos Aaßið 6 Xpiorós' O10 Kat amo rrjs yevéaeos avro 
jp£aro. Cf. the excerpts from Matt. in Iren.iii. 9 : iii. 11. 8 on the beginning 
of the book; iii. 11. 7 : * Ebionzi etenim eo quod est secundum Matthæum 
solo utentes, ex illo ipso convincuntur, non recte presuinentes de domino.” 
This statement regarding the Gospel of the Ebionites, to which is added 
i. 26. 2, et apostolum Paulum recusant, rests on Irenæus inexact knowledge 
of the circumstances of the Jewish Christians; ef. GA, ii. 664. Eus. H. E. 
v. 10. 3: ó Ildvrzawos kai eis '"IvOous éAQetv A€yerar, évÜa Adyos ebpetv aùròv 
mpopÓdcav Tijv abro) mapovoiay Tò Kata MarÜaiov evayyéMov mapá Tow 
abróÓ. Tov Xpiorov émeyvokógtw, ois BapÜoXopator Tay árocróAov éva kgpü£at 
aitois Té '"Efpatev ypdppaot thy ToU Mar@aiov karaAetrac ypadiyy, nv kai 
caleba eis Tov Sydovpevov xpóvov. Cf. Forsch. iii. 168-170 ; GK, ii. 666, 680. 
While Irenzeus supposes Matt. to be written for the Jews, and, according to the 
fragment at least, primarily for the Jews not yet converted to Christianity, 
Origen (in Eus. H. E. vi. 25. 3, and tom. vi. 17 in Jo., see above, p. 397) says it 
was meant “for those converted from Judaism” and “for the believing from 
the circumcision.” Elsewhere, however, he too says (tom. i. 6 in Jo.): 
rois mpocOokGg. tov CE 'Afpaàp xai AaBid "Efjpatos. Eus. himself says, 
H. E. iii. 24. 6: MarÜatos péev yàp mpórepov ‘EBpaios kgpv£as, os pee kai 
ep érépovs lévat, marpío yAwrry ypapy mapadovs rò Kat’ aùròv evayyédcov, TO 
Aetmror rjj avroU mapovaia TovTas, ap’ àv €aréAXeTo, dia rrjs ypas amemAnpov. 
On what grounds Eusebius claims to know this no one cansay. It goes beyond 
lren. iii. 1. 1 (see above, p. 397), where it is said, to be sure, that Matthew 
“ preached among the Hebrews” and wrote his Gospel, but where it is in no 
way implied that he ever left Palestine. Of this, too, there is no ancient 
and credible tradition. The Jewish Christians in “India” (see above) be- 
lieved that they had received the Gospel not from Matthew himself, but from 
Bartholomew. Eus. Quest. ad Marinum (Mai, N. Patr. bibl. iv. 1. 257; 
cf. Jerome, ad Hedibiam Epist. cxx. 4 on Matt. xxviii. 1): AéAekrac 06€ “owe 
vov caBBárov" mapa roD épugvevcavros rijv ypadyny’ ó uév yap evayyeuarijs 
MarÓaios éBpatd: yAarrn mapédwxe Tò evayyéAov, ó 0€ emi viv “EXAnvav hovnv 
peraBarav abTÓ Tiv empacKovoay Spay eis thy Kuptakny npépav “oe saß- 
Bárev" mpoceirev. Directly afterward he calls not the Greek translator who 
is here held responsible for the obscure expression, but the apostle John, 
ó dtepunvevor, referring to John xx. 1 in comparison with Matt. xxviii. 1; 
as immediately before he writes: domep Otpugvevov avrós éavróv ó MarÜaios. 
Eus. in Ps. lxxviii. (Montfaucon, Coll. Nova Patr. i. 463): dvri yàp rod 
“hOéyEopat mpoBAguara ar’ dpxss" 'ESpaios àv 6 Maratos oiketa exddcet 
kéxprjrat elróv* “epev&ouat kexpuppéva ad xaraBodns” (Matt. xiii. 35). Here 
oixela @xdoots, of course, does not mean a particular Greek translation dis- 
tinguished from the LXX, like those of Aquila and Symmachus which are 
cited immediately after, but the native, i.e. the Hebrew, text which belonged 
to Matthew as a Jew. The statement (Eus. H. E. vi. 17, cf. GK, ii. 740 f.) 
regarding the polemic of Symmachus the Ebionite against the Gospel of 
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Matt. has no importance in this connection. What is handed down (Mai, 
op. cit. 270) as a declaration of Eusebius (kai 07) cuvdpa v toitas tos xai 
dmoAovÓ(iav icropixns Ouyyroeos, hv 6 MarÜaios éxriÜerai, Xópos dvijp, reAóvns 
tov Biov, rtv Qwviv 'EBpaios), but should probably be assigned to Julius 
Africanus (cf. Spitta, Brief des Africanus an Aristides, 70 ff., 111), presupposes 
the composition of Matt. in Hebrew. This tradition is repeated by Cyril, 
Hieros. Cat. xiv. 15; Epiphanius, Her, xxx. 3 (égpaiori kai éBpaixois ypap- 
pasiv), XXX. 6 (rò xara Mar@atov evayyéduov €Bpaixdy doce öv, a gospel said 
to have been extant as late as 330 along with a Hebrew translation of John 
and Acts in the possession of Jews in Tiberias ; ef. Forsch. 1. 345 ff. ; GX, i. 411, 
A. 1, ii. 672); Her. li. 5 (E8paixots ypdupaor); Chrysost. Hom. i. 3 in Matt. ; 
Jerome, Vir, Ill. iii. (^ evangelium Christi Hebrzis litteris verbisque compo- 
suit, quod quis postea in Grecum transtulerit, non satis certum est”); 
Pref. Comm. in Mt. (“qui evangelium in Judæa Hebræo sermone edidit) ; 
Comm. tn Oseam (Vall. vi 123: * Mattheum evangelium Hebreis litteris 
edidisse, quod non poterant legere, nisi hi qui ex Hebreis erant?) What 
Jerome meant here and in many other passages by the Hebrew language of 
the Gospel of Matt. is most plainly shown by the fact that the Aramaic 
Gospel of the Nazarenes, which he studied with care, copied, and translated 
into both Latin and Greek, was sometimes considered by him to be the 
original of Matt.; cf. moreover, vol. i. 23 f, 27. Nothing but absolute 
ignorance could find in the frequent mention of the Hebrew characters in 
which Matt. wrote a proof that the Gospel was composed in the ancient 
Hebrew language. The same statement is made by Jerome regarding the 
Aramaic sections in Daniel and Ezra, and by him and others as well regard- 
ing the Gospel of the Hebrews, the language of which has never been a 
matter of doubt; cf. GK, ii. 661, 667, 718. The tradition of the Hebrew 
Matt. came to the Syrians chiefly, if not exclusively, through the Syriac 
translation of Eusebius’ Church History. Ephrem shows his dependence 
on Eusebius in this as in many matters (Ev. Concord. Exposit. 986). An 
anonymous Syriac fragment also, which from the excerpt in Wright, Catalogue 
of Syr. MSS. p. 1016, the present writer took to refer to the Gospel of the 
Hebrews (GK, ii. 681), is shown by the fuller account given by Barnes in 
the Academy, 1893, p. 344, to refer to Matt., and repeats only the èv rots 
‘EBpaios of Irenæus (see p. 398 above). The Syrian Ischodad in the ninth 
century (Harris, Fragments of the Comm. of Eyphr. Syr. p. 16, cf. TL B, 1896, 
col. 2) remarks on Matt. i. 20: “Others (say) that he who translated (this) 
out of Hebrew into Syriac altered (the expression), and for (the words) is 
conceived in her substituted is bora. But the Diatessaron says, ‘The 
one who is born in her is of the Holy Spirit)" These exegetes went on the 
supposition that the Syriac version of Matt. was taken directly from the 
Hebrew original and not from a Greek translation, a view which in modern 
ltimes has been revived by W. Cureton for the Sc discovered by him (Preface, 
p. 76 ff.), and by Minischalchi Erizzo for the Sh (Evang. Hieros. Prof. p. 45) 
which he published. On the other hand, the Arabian bishop George in the 
seventh century still knew that the Hebrew Matt. was first translated into 
Greek, and that errors crept in at this point which the Syriac text shares 
with the Greek; cf. Georg, Gedichte und Briefe, translated by Ryssel, 
S. 140. 
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8. (P. 521.) Erasmus is said to have been the first to dispute the 
tradition of the composition of Matt. in Hebrew. Several Catholics, like 
cardinal Cajetan, and the representatives of both Reformed and Lutheran 
orthodoxy followed him; cf. the counter-argument of R. Simon, Hist. Crit. 
du Texte du NT, 1689, p. 47 ff., and the excerpts in Credner, Einl, i. 78 ff. 
It is significant of Luther's historieal insight and freedom that he held 
to Hebrew as the original language of Matt. In the discussions concerning 
the institution of the Lord's Supper, according to the report of Gregor 
Casel in 1525 (Kolde, Amal. Lutherana, 72), he said what still holds true 
for a hundred other problems, “Si haberemus Hebreeum Mattheum, facile 
expediremus!” Following in Simon’s steps, Michaelis, Kinl. 946 ff., de- 
fended the older tradition with great thoroughness. Yet theologians of the 
most various schools have again and again set it aside, eg. Hug, Einl.? ii. 
16-63; Fritzsche, Comm. in Ev. Matther, 1826, p. xvii ff. ; Harless, Fabula 
de Matthaeo Syrochaldaice Couscripto (Erlanger Programm, 1841). That our 
Matt. is not a translation, but written in Greek at the beginning, is the pre- 
vailing opinion to-day. Bengel’s suggestion in the Gnomon (Vorbemerkung 
zu Mt.,ed. Stuttg. 1860, S. 2), that Matt. himself published his Gospel in 
both Hebrew and Greek, has been seriously adopted by a few, among them 
men like Thiersch, Versuch, 192 ff., and Hofmann, ix. 326. The self-contra- 
diction in which Thiersch becomes involved is very remarkable. On p. 103, 
in an explanation of Papias’ statement which is otherwise essentially correct 
(cf. S. 222 f.), he amplifies it to mean that the oral interpretation of the Hebrew 
Matt. continued “until he (Matt.) himself published the Greek writing 
which is read in the whole Church as his Gospel” ; while, according to p. 197, 
Matt. gave his two versions to the Churches of Palestine, the Greek to the 
Hellenistic and the Hebrew to the Hebrew congregations, “at the same time 
or nearly so.” In that case the translating of Matt. would have been super- 
fluous everywhere, and the Hebrew Matt. could not have been brought to Asia 
Minor in place of the Greek except by an extraordinary confusion. 

9. (P. 522.) The only scholar familiar with linguistic conditions in the 
time of Jesus and the apostles who has declared in favour of Hebrew in the 
stricter sense as the original language of Matt. is Franz Delitzsch (The 
Hebrew NT, Leipzig, 1883, p. 30), and he himself previously held that it was 
Aramaic (Neue Untersuchungen diber Entstehung und Anlage der kanon. Ew. 
1853, S. i. 7, 45, 49, 50). The long-continued and valuable labour which 
this distinguished Hebraist devoted to the restoration of a Hebrew version 
of the N.T. seems to have been the chief influence which led him thus to 
change his view. In his Brief an die Römer, in das Hebr. iibersetzt und aus 
Talmud und Midrasch crléutert, 1870, S. 16 f., he already showed some un- 
certainty with regard to the language even of the Gospel of the Hebrews. On 
other representatives of this view see GK, ii. 718 f. 

10. (P. 522.) The statement made by Gla, Die Originalsprache des Mtev. 
1887, S. 177, that Eusebius in his Chron. ad Ann. 41 assigned the composition 
of Matt. to the eighth year after the Ascension, is false in every particular. 
In anno Abrah. 2057 —41 A.D., or according to Jerome's revision anno Abrah. 
2058, Eusebius says nothing of Matt, and of Mark only that he went to 
Egypt to preach (ed. Schoene, pp. 152, 153). The Chronicle has nothing 
whatever to say about the composition of any Gospel. 
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§ 55. CONTENTS, PLAN AND PURPOSE OF 
MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 


The words which stand at the beginning of the book 
form an introductory title. It would seem as if the fact 
that these words stand at the beginning of a book in 
the further course of which there are no other titles 
were sufficient to make it clear beyond all doubt that 
BiBros yevécews “Inood Xpioroð xr. is the title of the 
entire book, just as we have seen that doy? rod edayyediou 
KTA, is the title of Mark's Gospel. On the supposition that 
it is applicable to only a part of the same, we have great 
difference of opinion as to how much shall be included in 
the section. The title has been variously referred —(«) 
to i. 1-17; (b) to i. 1-25; (c) to i. 1-2, 15; (d) to i. 1-2, 
23, the number of which divisions shows that the author 
never thought of the possibility of so many interpreta- 
| tions. If he had, how could he have omitted to make 
| clear by a new title or in some other way where the first 
division ended and the second began? The words them- 
selves will bear the translation, * Book of the origin of 
| Jesus Christ," with corresponding reference to 1. 18-25 
| where the yéveous or yévvgows tod Xpicrod, to follow what is 
| probably the original reading, is described (n. 1) But 
this applies only to this second paragraph of the book, 
|not to the entire chapter. In the first place, in i. 18a, 
|whieh reads almost like a title, it is very clearly implied 
|that the discussion of the generation and birth of Jesus 
|begins with this passage, and therefore that it was not the 
|subject of what precedes, i. 2—17. In the second place, it 
lis perfectly self-evident that no informed person could 
Ihave called the enumeration of a man's ancestors an 
account of his yévvgeus, or even his yéveous (cf. Luke i. 17). 
A title with this meaning would not have been in place 
juntil after i. 17 ; and there even it would have been as 
[strange as it was superfluous, since what follows is not 
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properly an account of the beginning of Jesus’ life. 
Neither the time nor the place of the events related is 
indicated, and the birth is mentioned only in a subordinate 
sentence, 1. 25, as was the case also in i. 16. Not until 
i. 1 do we have the statement of the time and place of 
the birth, and there because both are significant for the 
narrative which begins with this verse. Reference of the 
title to 1. 2-17 1s to be rejected as impossible linguistically 
until a case is cited where a Greek or Hellenist calls a 
genealogical table BíBXos yevécews (n. 2). On the other 
hand, the expression was familiar to the Greek Christians, 
for whom the Greek Matthew was written, from their 
O.T., and it was certainly not in keeping with the inten- 
tion of the author, or rather of the translator, that, 


perhaps at a very early date, in spite of the clear depend- . 


ence of the words upon very familiar passages in the 
Greek O.T., the first clause of the book was mistaken 
for a title of the genealogy of Jesus or of the history 
of His birth. It was certainly a misunderstanding if 
the expression was borrowed from the Greek O.T., since 
in no O.T. passage where this or a similar expression 
occurs is it employed to introduce a list of the ancestors 
of the person with whose name it 1s used, or a narrative 
of his birth. Where genealogies follow they are those of 
descendants, not of progenitors. From other passages we 
see that the etymological meaning of the Hebrew word, 
"a man's generations," has been widened in usage to the 
more general conception of the family history beginning 
with the person mentioned, or of history in general (n. 2). 
Since descendants of Jesus were out of the question, the 
translator could take it for granted that this O.T. expres- 
sion would be understood in the sense in which it was 
used in the O.T. He gave his writing the title “ Book of 
the History of Jesus" When, however, he adds immedi- 
ately to the name Jesus the title of His office, Christ, 
which had come to be used im the Church as a second 
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proper name, and then goes on to indicate that the bearer 
of the same is a son of David, a son of Abraham, it is 
clear that he intends to set forth the history of Jesus in 
such a way that He shall be recognised from the history 
as the Messiah, and as the fulfilment of the promise made 
to the house of David and the seed of Abraham. The 
appositives attached to Xpictod show that here it is not 
used as in Mark 1. 1 and frequently elsewhere as a common 
expression of the author for his Christian faith, but indi- 
cates the point of view from which the author intends to 
set forth the history of Jesus ; and this 1s confirmed by his 
usage of o Xpieros, which varies from that of the other 
Gospels (i. 17, 18 [n. 1], xi. 2. The more exact meaning 
of the thought expressed in the title of the book is to be 
derived from the investigation of the fulfilment which 
he found disclosed in the history. 

The first section, i. 2-11. 23,18 not only without parallel in 
the other Gospels, but is distinguished also for other reasons. 
The genealogical table at its beginning could hardly be 
more grossly misunderstood than to construe it as a proof of 
the Davidic descent of Jesus, and His accompanying natural 
right to the throne of David. That David was an Israelite 
and therefore a descendant of Abraham, and that Zerub- 
babel was the offspring of the Davidie house, required no 
| proof For this supposed purpose two-thirds of the table 
is superfluous ; and in view of the long period which it is 
made to cover, and the much longer list of names in Luke 
| iii. 23-27, the remaining third is clearly so short that it 
would have been very poorly adapted for such an alleged 
purpose. In general it would have been difficult for 
anyone to conceive such a purpose. That the carpenter 
Joseph, who was known to all as Jesus’ father (Matt. xiii. 
55; Luke iii 23, iv. 22; John i 46, vi. 42), and whose 
line of descent Matthew represents to be that of Jesus, 
was a * son of David," was not the peculiar belief of the 
Christian. Church, which could have originated from the 
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confession of Jesus as the Messiah (Matt. 1. 16, 20; Luke 
i. 27), but was universally known and acknowledged by 
his countrymen and contemporaries. When all the people 
called Jesus the son of Joseph, the son of David, and 
showed themselves inclined to affirm that He was the one 
expected son of David (Matt. ix. 27, xv. 22, xx. 30, 31, 
xii. 23, xxi. 9, 15), His opponents, to be sure, denied the 
latter, but without contesting the presupposition. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Gospels, which bring before us 
the greatest variety of objections which the opponents of 
Jesus raised against Him, they never attempted, not even 
in their bitterest attacks, to deny Jesus’ Davidie descent, 
i.e. Joseph's, and thereby to remove the entire basis of His 
claims. The bitterest insults of the Talmud are accom- 
panied by the recognition that Jesus was closely related 
to the royal house (n. 3). To be sure, His descent was 
suspected, but not in the direction of the descent of Joseph 
from David as set forth by Matthew. The legitimacy of 
His birth was denied. It was claimed that He was a 
bastard, whom the unfaithful Mary had borne to another 
man and then passed off as the son of Joseph, and thus as 
the son of David. It is, therefore, historically impossible 
that Matt. i. 2-17 should have been intended to prove the 
descent of Jesus from David and especially from Abraham. 

Matthew’s object is not proof of any kind, but to 
bring before his readers in the shortest possible form—in 
the form of a genealogical table—the whole history of 
Israel from the founder of the race to the Messiah, in order 
to express the thought, already hinted at in the title of 
the book, that the Jesus who received the name Messiah 
(i. 16) was the goal of the entire history of His people. 
For this purpose he not only employs a list of names 
which is incomplete, a fact to which he betrays striking 
indifference (n. 4), but also gives it an artificial arrange- 
ment to which he directs our attention in 1. 17 more 
expressly than in the genealogy itself He divides the 
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atter into three groups of fourteen members, each indi- 
ating the division between the groups within the list 
tself. Ini. 6 he mentions David the king, which marks 
he end of the first group, and in i. 11, 12 the deportation 
o Babylon is twice mentioned as the event which separated 
he line of ruling Davidie kings from the line of dethroned 
successors of David. The first indicates the highest, the 
second the lowest point in the historical development from 
Abraham to Christ. That the names meant to him an 
yutline of the history, is also indicated by the fact that in 
wo cases the brothers are mentioned along with the re- 
resentative of the line. By this means he indicates in 
. 2 the transition from family to national history, and in 
. 11 the change brought about in the Davidie house when 
she unity of the family and the inheritance of the promise 
vas no longer represented in one person who occupied the 
;hrone, but when what was once the royal seed continued 
o exist only as a number of families, with uncertainty as 
so which one would enter upon the inheritance. In order 
so express this thought and in this outward way to re- 
present the symmetry of the history in which he believed, 
Matthew’s arrangement of fourteen members in each group 
of the genealogical table is evidently intentional (n. 4). 
[t is inconceivable that an author who intentionally invited 
his readers to recount the list of names should have left 
out from pure carelessness the three kings, Ahaziah, Joash, 
Amaziah, whose names are wanting in ver. 8 after Joram. 
[t is inconceivable also that he should have made a mis- 
take of one figure when he reckoned the whole as 42, t.e. 
3 x 14, instead of 41, the number actually found (i. 17). 
Inasmuch as the O.T. gave him fourteen members for the 
period from Abraham to and including David, he assigned 
the same number to the two groups that followed. In 
order to do this he threw out the names of the three kings 
from the second group, and, as we have seen, made the 
third list short in proportion to the period which it 
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covered. We get a further insight into the author's 
purpose from his remarks regarding Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, 
and Bathsheba which would have been out of place in a 
simple genealogieal table (i. 3, 5, 6). These four names 
are not used to adorn the genealogical table in some such 
way as those of the distinguished ancestresses, Sarah and 
Rebecca, are employed in the Old and New Testament (cf. 
1 Pet. ii 6; Gal iv. 23; Rom. ix. 9; Heb. xi. 11; fog 
Rebecca, Rom. ix. 10), but their sole purpose is to point 
to dark blots in the history. That the first heir of David's 
throne was the offspring of an unlawful marriage is ex- 
pressed delicately but clearly when his mother is called 
not Bathsheba, but the wife of Uriah. Ruth was a 
Moabitess and therefore a heathen, as was also Rahab, 
who according to a legend which has no basis in the O.T. 
was the mother of Boaz, and from Josh. ii. 1 (cf. Jas. il. 25 ; 
Heb. xi. 31) was known as a harlot. The names of Tamar 
and her twin sons must have recalled to every reader for 
whom the passage had any meaning at all the incestuous 
intercourse between her and her father-in-law (Gen. 
xxxvii. 13-30). Since it is self-evident that the author 
could not have designed to cast reflections upon the 
ancestry of the Messiah and so upon Him, his purpose in 
these references can be only apologetic. In answer to the 
Jewish slander concerning Mary’s adultery (n. 3), Matthew 
points out the fact that the things which are slanderously 
charged against the last son of David are actually to be 
found in the early history of the Davidie house, and, 
above all, in the history of the birth of David's first son. 
If these blots on the history of his people and of the 
royal house do not hinder the Jew from recognising in 
the same a sacred account of the divine revelation, cer- 
tainly the evil suspicion cast upon the birth of Jesus by 
malicious enmity should not prevent him from investigat- 
ing the facts and from hearing patiently the exposition of 
the same. Jesus is not a bastard, but a true son of David, 
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inasmuch as He was born of the legitimate wife of a 
descendant of David, Joseph. That Joseph’s paternity 
was the particular point from which the suspicion of the 
Jews could originate is suggested already in i. 16 (n. 5), 
and the explanation which this demands follows in i. 
18-25. As a history of the birth these verses would be 
entirely incomplete (see above, p. 531 £.), but they are per- 
fectly adapted for the purpose indicated in i. 18a, namely, 
to show how the conception and the birth of the Messiah 
had taken place. He was conceived before Mary was 
married, but not born until she was the wife of a son of 
David, Joseph. The condition which appeared to him 
even to be due to sin on the part of his bride, and which 
he was justified in not enduring until informed of its cause 
by divine revelation, was a miracle of the Holy Spirit. 
The very thing which was an offence to the Jewish people 
because not in accordance with their expectations, corre- 
sponded so literally in all its details, notwithstanding, to 
the prophecy regarding the Immanuel (Isa. vii. 14), that 
Matthew does not hesitate to say at this point what is 
often repeated later, namely, that the history of Jesus 
took place as it did by divine arrangement even in 
those details which were most objectionable to the Jews, 
because God designed thereby the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy in which long before His decree was declared. 
From this agreement between the history of Jesus and 
the O.T. prophecy it should be recognised that He was 
the Christ in spite of all appearance to the contrary 
(i. 22, n. 6). 

In significant contrast to this passage, which bears a 
genuine Israelitish stamp, particularly in the description 
of Jesus’ future vocation as the Saviour of His own 
people (1. 21), we have the narrative concerning the Magi 
(ii. 1-12), in the course of which account itself the same 
contrast comes strongly to the front. Whereas heathen 
astrologers, incited by an observation in the field of their 
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occult science, and animated with a religious interest, 
make the long journey to Palestine to pay homage to the 
newborn King of the Jews, and do not rest until they 
find Him ; the high priests and scribes are satisfied with 
giving the correct answer to the scholastic question about 
the place where the Messiah was to be born. The reigning 
king of the Jews, however, alarmed by the news brought 
by the strangers and the definite answer of the Sanhedrin 
to the question which he had put to this body, allows 
himself to be moved to nothing less than a plan to murder 
the true King of the Jews, born in Bethlehem in accord- 
ance with the prophecy. The wickedness of Herod and 
the indifference of the guardians of Israels holy things 
make it appear as if the King and Saviour of Israel, 
hailed with joy by the heathen, had been born in vain in 
so far as His own people were concerned. For this reason 
He does not grow up in the place out of which, according 
to prophecy, He was to come forth (ii. 6), but at first found 
refuge outside the “land of Israel" (ii. 20, 21; vol. i. 
24, n. 7) among the Gentiles in Egypt (i. 15). In this 
also He appears to be estranged from His people; and 
this must have been a further occasion for Jewish 
suspleion (n. 3) Although the flight into Egypt was 
caused by Jewish wrong-doing, it was none the less of 
God's ordering. By this also a word of prophecy found 
fulfilment, not a prophecy with regard to the coming 
Messiah, but a passage in which Hosea recalls historically 
Israel's departure from Egypt (ii. 15). The fact that the 
child Jesus fled to Egypt and not to Damascus, for 
example, the author regards as a significant ordering of 
events on the part of God from which we should recognise 
the repetition of the history of Israel in the history of 
Jesus; He was no more unfitted for the fulfilment of His 
vocation by His residence in Egypt than was Israel by 
theirs. The slaughter of the innocents in Bethlehem, 
viewed from one side, was a lamentable misfortune which 
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overtook the innocent; from another point of view it 
was gruesome folly. For this reason Matthew could not 
say that the horror was ordered of God for the fulfil- 
ment of His word. Nevertheless it did fulfil a part of 
Israel's history experienced by Jeremiah, and expressed 
by him in impressive words (ii. 17f) After Herod's 
death the child Jesus was able to return to the ‘land of 
Israel, but not to Judea and Bethlehem, out of which, 
according to prophecy (ii. 6) and the popular expectation, 
the Messiah was to come (John vii. 42). On the contrary, 
he came to the half-Gentile Galilee, out of which no 
prophet ariseth (John vii. 52), and to the village of 
Nazareth, which is not once mentioned in the O.T., and 
which appears to have been despised by its neighbours 
(John i. 47). This, in turn, was another consequence of 
the wickedness which had become hereditary in the Jewish 
kings. This, however, was so ordered by God that thereby 
not merely a single word of an individual prophet, but 
the prophetic word in general should be fulfilled in Jesus, 
inasmuch as He was to be called the Nazarene, from 
Nazareth, where He grew up and whence He made His 
appearance among the people. This name was employed 
to express the complete repugnance felt by the Jewish 
people toward Him and His Church (n. 23, cf. xxvi. 71; 
isin i 46f; Acts vi 14, xxiv. 5, xxvi. 9, and n. 7): 
This points at the same time to the history of the man 
Jesus among His people, which we expect to find set 
forth from the same apologetie point of view evidenced 
by every line of the first section. 

Before this, however, we have a second section (in. 
1-iv. 11) devoted to the account of preparatory events. 
Just as in Ex. i. 11, whole decades are passed by with 
an “in those days,” and the figure of the Baptist and the 
preacher, John, is introduced as the prophesied forerunner 
of the Lord. It is especially noticeable that the kingdom 
of God, whose coming John announced, is characterised 
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as the kingdom of heaven in the short summary of the 
Daptist's preaching (iii. 2), as generally in Matthew (n. 8). 
Without the earth's ceasing to be the scene of the action 
(cf. v. 4 al. 5, vi. 10, xiii. 24, 38, 41), the expression 
indicates that it is a rule of God over the world which 
comes down from heaven, v.e. by God's act. This con- 
ception of the Baptist stands in contrast to the expectation 
of a Messianie kingdom which is a purely earthly product. 
The masses aecepted John's testimony ; also representatives 
of the two parties, the Pharisees and the Sadducees, who 
in general stood for the two classes, the scribes and the 
high priests, in the Sanhedrin (ii. 4), visited the place where 
he baptised. It was just this appearance of the leaders 
of the people, however, that furnished the Baptist with an 
occasion to deliver a scathing denunciation, in which the 
work of the coming founder of the kingdom is described 
as predominantly that of the judge of His own people and 
in which God’s freedom to receive the Gentiles into His 
Church in place of the unworthy Israelites is main- 
tained. Jesus also visits the scene of baptism in order 
Himself to be baptised. In the case of all others it is a 
confession of sin (iii. 6); with Him, however, it is only an 
exemplifieation of the principle that it was fitting for 
Him to fulfil the entire legal economy of God (iii. 15). 
This self-humiliation on the part of Jesus, God answered 
from heaven by the impartation of His Spirit, an inner 
experience, which was externalised for Jesus Himself in 
a visible form as well as in the audible message that 
Jesus was the beloved or the only Son of God whom He 
had chosen as the instrument for His approaching work 
(iii. 17, ef. xxi. 37) In what spirit Jesus would carry 
out the commission thus entrusted to Him is indicated 
in the Temptation history (iv. 1-11). As a humble, pious 
man, and an Israelite who believed in the Scriptures, He 
overcomes every temptation to win the world-rule which 
belonged to Him by any means other than that which 
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God had apppointed,—the way of patient faith and self- 
denying obedience. 

The third section (iv. 12—xi. 1) sets forth by general 
descriptions and selected examples Jesus’ publie work in 
Galilee which followed the arrest of the Baptist. All that 
follows the second section is appended to the announce- 
ment made to Jesus of John's arrest, without bringing this 
event into any chronological connection with the narra- 
tives that precede, and without narrating the story, well 
known to the author, of the way in which he came to be 
cast into prison (xiv. 3—5). The return of Jesus (John 
v. 35) to Galilee from Judea, where at the time He 
seems to have been residing, is a second retreat (iv. 12, 
dvexwopnoev, cf. ii. 22), naturally not in the sense that He 
sought thereby to escape the danger of a fate like John’s, 
for Herod Antipas, who had put an end to the Baptist’s 
work, was also the ruler of Galilee. But Judea and the 
Holy City (iv. 5, xxvii. 53), “the city of the great King” 
(v. 35), seemed the appropriate place for the public 
appearance (John vii. 3f.) of the anointed King who was 
born in Bethlehem. It denoted self-denial on Jesus’ part 
when He withdrew to the despised Galilee. In keeping 
with this is the fact that He began His preaching there 
(iv. 17) with exactly the same sentence that the Baptist 
employed (ili. 2) He does not appear as the King whom 
the Baptist had announced, but as the prophet continuing 
the Baptist’s work, and, indeed, in Galilee, where the 
latter had never worked. The fact, however, that He 
did not make Nazareth, where He grew up, His head- 
quarters, but Capernaum, where He settled later, and 
whence He planned to make tours in all directions in 
Galilee, appeared to Matthew to be a remarkably literal 
fulfilment of the prophecy to be found in Isa. viii. 23- 
ix. l. He quotes it not as Jesus' motive, but in order to 
justify this feature in the history of Jesus which was 
oflensive to orthodox Jews (iv. 14-16). The lack of 
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connection between the account of the call of the fisher- 
men to become fishers of men and what precedes and 
follows, only shows more clearly that it is merely a part of 
the introductory portion of this section (iv. 18-22). The 
Prophet of Galilee was accompanied from the beginning 
by countrymen who were to share His work. In 
iv. 23-25 we have a general description of this period 
of Jesus’ work in Galilee, ending with the climax where 
Jesus 1s represented as surrounded by persons seeking 
His help, who come from all parts of Palestine and even 
from the neighbouring Gentile regions. Three additional 
points are brought out: (1) The constant moving from 
place to place throughout Galilee ; (2) the teaching and 
preaching ; and (3) the healing of all sorts of diseases. 
Thus we have in iv. 12-25 a sketch of Jesus entire work 
in Galilee, which, according to ver. 24f., must have 
occupied at least several months. The elaboration of this 
sketch proposed in the plan begins with an example of 
His teaching (chaps. v.—vii.) This great discourse is not, 
however, what we should expect from iv. 17, 23. It was 
not delivered in a synagogue (iv. 23), but under the open 
sky ; nor was it a sermon directed to the people sitting 
in darkness in Galilee, but instruction (v. 1f.) intended 
for the disciples, who are the light of the world (v. 14). 
Not until toward the close of the discourse does Jesus 
direct His attention to the crowd (vii. 24, 28f.), in the 
presence of whom the disciples had received the preceding 
instruction, with its constant reference to their particular 
religious condition, their deeper relation to Him, and 
their special vocation in the world. The Sermon on the 
Mount in Matthew is not the preaching of repentance 
(iv. 17) nor the gospel of the kingdom (iv. 23), but a 
setting forth of the moral conduct which the disciples of 
Jesus are to exhibit before the world as His disciples and 
as children of God (v. 16; n. 9). 

Why Matthew chose as an example of Jesus’ teaching 
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this instruction of His disciples, which presupposes 
throughout faith in Himself and His gospel, we must 
learn from the elaboration of the theme (v. 16). First 
of all, He warns them against the folly of supposing that 
it was their Master’s mission to set aside the O.T., and, 
as the further context shows, its authoritative content. 
It is not His mission to destroy anything whatever 
that is divine in its origin, and that exists for the 
sake of what is right, but rather to fulfil the sacred 
forms which He found existing, to put into them the 
content which they themselves demanded (v. 17, cf. 
Hi 15). As long as this world stands, not even the 
smallest portion of the O.T. law can pass away unfulfilled 
(18). The same reverence for the law in word and deed, 
which He here confesses and Himself always exhibited, 
He demands in His disciples (19). Far from allowing 
the exact interpretation and fulfilment of the law to 
remain solely the distinction of the rabbinie guild and 
the party of the Pharisees, He makes actual righteousness, 
which exceeds by far that of the scribes and Pharisees, a 
condition of blessedness on the part of His disciples (20). 
Thus by the standard of Jesus' favourable attitude toward 
the O.T. law, and His condemnation of the rabbinic 
interpretation and Pharisaie observance of it, shall the 
good works be measured by which His disciples are 
| to demonstrate that they are children of God. The 
theme thus more closely defined is now elaborated in such 
à way as to show first of all (v. 21—48) by a series of 
examples, and in eontrast to the superficial and, in part, 
even foolish rabbinic interpretation of the law, how the 
Israelitish laws, written and unwritten, are to be treated 
in order to discover in them the will of the divine Law- 
giver concerning the moral conduct of the individual. In 
the light of this exposition, in vi. 1-18, He sets forth 
the kind of alms, prayer, and fasting which becomes the 
children of God, in contrast to the Pharisaic externalisa- 
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tion of the principal acts in which prety finds expression. 
Rabbinic interpretation of the law and Pharisaic piety do 
not take us beyond the standard of heathen morality and 
piety (v. 46f., vi. 7). In relation to the things of this 
world also, children of the heavenly Father may not, as 
do many of the Pharisees, sink to the level of the Gentiles 
(vi. 32), but, free from inordinate covetousness and 
unbelieving anxiety, the two principal forms in which 
slavery to mammon exhibits itself, they are to make the 
kingdom and the righteousness of God first and last the 
only goal of their life (vi. 19-34). Opposition to the 
Pharisees, which is already less prominent in this part of 
the discourse, recurs only once in what follows (vii. 5). 
For our purpose we do not need to investigate the last 
part of the discourse (chap. vii) It is clear that the 
choice of the Sermon on the Mount as an illustration 
of Jesus' teaching was due to Matthew's apologetic, and 
at the same time polemic, purpose, and that, in so far as 
this discourse is his composition, its form is the result 
of his work. 

Three exemples of healing follow. That viii. 1-17 is 
to be taken as an independent unit, is shown not only by 
the fact that we have, beginning with viii. 18, a series of 
narratives which cannot be included under this title, but 
also by the citation with which the whole is solemnly 
concluded by the author in viii. 17. The first example is 
that of a leprous Jew whom Jesus enjoins to observe the 
prescriptions of the law. Here we have actual evidence 
that Jesus was not a revolter against the Mosaic law 
(viii. 1-4, cf. v. 17-20). The second example is that of a 
Gentile whose importunate faith puts the Jews to shame 
and opens a vista into the future, when in the place of the 
unworthy Jews the Gentiles of the entire world shall have 
part in the blessings of the kingdom of God (viii. 5-18). 
These two narratives bear the same relation to each other 
as i. 21b to ii. 1-12, or iv. 23 (èv 76 Xad) to iv. 24 (0v 
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viv Xvpíav) The third example forms the introduction to 
a scene in which Jesus is pictured as engaged with multi- 
tudes of the sick until the day begins to fade. Such work 
as this shows Him to be the Servant of God who bore as 
His own all the infirmities of His people, even in the form 
of physical disease (viii. 14-17). The series of narratives 
which follows, vii. 18-ix. 34, is made up of a variety of 
very different incidents which, taken together, serve to 
expand a third feature of the programme laid down 
in iv. 12-25 (above, p. 541 f). It is the restless wandering 
life of the teacher and physician which is here pictured 
in a long series of very brief but chronologically insepar- 
able narratives. The saying of Jesus in viii. 20 serves as 
an introduction for the whole. At first glance it might 
seem as if iv. 23 and ix. 35, which contain practically the 
same words, formed a sort of frame for what stands 
between; but closer observation shows at once that in the 
latter case the tireless journeying through all the cities 
and villages is recalled primarily for the sake of what 
follows in ix. 36 f., which seems to give the motive for the 
sending out of the apostles (x. 1ff.). Jesus’ own work 
is not sufficient; the harvest requires many labourers. 
Moved by sympathy for the neelected multitudes, He 
sends out His apostles to do a work of preaching and 
healing similar to His own. Not until now does the 
reader learn that twelve disciples had been chosen earlier 
‘or this purpose, and what their names are. The special 
njunction to confine the work of their preaching journeys 
o the Jews (x. 5 f., 23) is in accord with Jesus’ sympathy 
or His people (ix. 36) and Matthew's apologetic purpose 
ef. i. 21, iv. 23, év rà Mag; also xv. 31 end); what 
ollows, namely, ix. 36-x. 42, is an elaboration of the 
ourth point of the introductory programme. Jesus de- 
igned to carry on His prophetie work in Galilee supported 
y regular helpers (iv. 18-22). The third section is con- 


luded by the notice that Jesus did not on this account 
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cease His own work of preaching in different places 
(xi) 

The fourth section, xi. 2-xx. 34, brings before us the 
different impressions which the work of Jesus previously 
described made upon the different individuals and classes 
who were affected by it. This is done in such a way, 
however, as to bring out at the same time the particular 
actions and discourses of Jesus occasioned by it. The 
words which we find in xi. 6 may serve as a title for 
the whole section. It is conceivable that men should be 
offended in Jesus, but deeper reflection as to what creates 
objection to Him helps to remove the offence. Happy the 
man for whom this is true! Even the great prophet in 
imprisonment, the prophet who surpasses all others, who 
in his original greatness 1s inferior to no man, since he 
ushered in the great epoch of the approaching kingdom of 
God steadfastly and without fear,—even he cannot under- 
stand the work of Jesus of which he hears. The works 
whieh Matthew deseribes as the works of the Messiah, 
because they distinguish Jesus as the Messiah (xi. 2), the 
Baptist cannot understand as the fulfilment of his own 
proclamation. By means of the fresh impression which 
the Baptists messengers carried back, and the warning 
with which this answer was concluded, Jesus hopes to save 
His impatient friend from a fall. He strives also to ward 
off the possible injurious effect of John’s inquiries upor 
the crowd (xi. 2-15). The frivolous multitude is totally 
incapable of comprehending the significance of the times. 
Like whimsical children, they find fault with the Divine 
wisdom manifested differently in its different personal 
agents, in one way in John, in another way in Jesus (16-19). 
The cities of Galilee, distinguished above measure by the 
works of Jesus, exhibit a worse blindness than the heathen 
cities whose sins and destruction made them a proverb 
(20-94). But Jesus does not allow Himself to be dis- 
turbed by such experiences. In that hour He praises 
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His Father, the God who rules the world, that He has so 
determined the revelation of the Divine counsel of salva- 
tion through Him, the Son, that it is intelligible to babes, 
but misunderstood by the wise and understanding. He 
is not weary of calling to Himself those who are burdened 
with a heavy yoke (25-30). The wise ones and those who 
lay the yoke of their precepts upon others are the Pharisees 
and seribes (cf. xxii. 4). When Jesus is attacked by these 
on the ground of supposed profanation of the Sabbath, 
He proves to them from the sacred history, the temple 
worship prescribed by the Torah, and their own daily 
practice, that He is not a transgressor of the Law, but 
that they accuse Him without justification on the ground 
of a Law which they themselves have misunderstood 
(xi. 1-13). Jesus retires before the hostile attempts 
which are thereupon planned (14), but continues to 
minister to the suffering. The absence of all display 
which characterised this work, as well as the fact that 
Jesus refrained from all violence in the conflict with 
His enemies, led Matthew to bring forward again from 
Second Isaiah, as he had done in viii. 17, the picture of the 
Servant of Yahweh, who works with perfect quietness, and 
yet through the power of the Spirit wins victory for all 
peoples, as a prophecy fulfilled and to he fulfilled 1n Jesus 
(15-21) When, however, the Pharisees blaspheme the 
Spirit by whose power He worked His deeds of healing, 
calling the same a satanic power, He does not remain 
silent, but shows them the self-contradiction in their 
charge, and, more than this, warns them against commit- 
ting the unpardonable sin (22-37). When, thereupon, 
they seek a sign from Him which will render it unnecessary 
for them to exercise faith, He gives them the sign of His 
resurrection, represented by the sign of Jonah, which, in 
turn, will be of use only to the believing. In spite of 
temporary improvements in their condition, He sees the 
multitude of His compatriots and contemporaries facing 
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an incurable state (88-145). From this generation, how- 
ever, involved as it is in destruction, is gathered the 
company of Jesus’ followers; these are not His kinsmen, 
but those who hear and do His words (46-50). The 
same distinction appears also in the fact that, in order to 
punish the multitude for their indifference to the truth, 
Jesus conceals it from them entirely by the use of 
parables, while He interprets these to His disciples, and 
teaches them to grasp the truth even in this form (xiii. 
1-52). The account of the impression which Jesus made in 


His native city,—characterised by the word éexavóaMtovro, . 





xiii. 57, cf. xi. 6,——and of the superstitions utterances of 
the ruling prince when he heard of the miracles of Jesus 
(xiv. 1-2), serve also to complete further the series of 
incidents begun in xi 2. In order to explain the latter, 
he formally narrates the account of the Baptist’s execution 
and the carse of his arrest, already presupposed in iv. 12, 
xi. 2. Although this is only an episode, it determines 
the further trend of the narrative, which from xiv. 13 to 
xvii 21 appears to retain a chronological order, as in 
vii. 18-ix. 34. Constant change of residence is noted 
(cf. dvaxwpeiv, xiv. 13, xv. 21; also other passages where 
Matthew does not use just this word) Jesus constantly 
avoids contact with the crowds and with His opponents, 
and devotes Himself to the training of His disciples, as 
we have seen already in the corresponding part of Mark 
(vi.14-ix. 82; cf. above, p. 465 £). This suits Matthew's 
plan also, only he makes the separation between the 
disciples and the multitude with their religious leaders 
much sharper. It does not appear for the first time 
in this section of the Gospel, but the way is prepared for 
these statements by what is said earlier in v. 10—12, 
x. 16-39. From chap. xiii. onwards, Matthew does not say 
anything more about the preaching of Jesus to the people 
of Galilee (cf. Matt. xiv. 14 with Mark vi. 34). Matthew 
alone (xv. 12-14, not in Mark vii. 17 f.) narrates how 
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the disciples called Jesus’ attention to the fact that His 
severe condemnation of the Pharisaic overvaluation of the 
rabbinic statutes was offensive to the Pharisees. Likewise 
peculiar.to him is the severe judgment with which Jesus 
replies: they are a foreign growth which God has not 
planted in His garden, and which deserves no care; as 
is also the injunction of Jesus to His disciples to leave 
these blind leaders of the blind multitude to their inevit- 
able fate. Only in Matt. xvi. 6, 11, 12 (not in Luke 
xii. 1; cf. Mark vii. 15), are the Sadducees included also 
in the warning against the leaven of the Pharisees; and 
this warning itself repeated three times, and its meaning 
expressly stated. No concealment is made of the incurable 
divisions which Jesus made among His people by His 
testimony concerning the true law of God (xv. 3, 6, 9; 
cf. xxii. 2 ff., 23, v. 17—48, xii. 1-11, xix. 38-9). On the 
other hand, the same section discloses clearly the author's 
apologetic purpose. The agonising struggle of the Gentile 
woman with Jesus, who disregarded her cries and went on 
His way in silence, is impressively described (xv. 22 ff, 
cf per contra, Mark vi. 25 f) The sympathetic Jesus 
appears to be severer than His disciples, who, for the sake 
of being rid of her cries, are willing to be a little incon- 
sistent. Only in Matthew does Jesus state the principle 
that His lifework is limited to Israel (xv. 24, cf. 1. 21, 
x. 5f) To this principle He remains true even to 
the extent of harshness toward the Gentile woman. Not 
until she recognises to the full Israel's prior rights does 


He give her help. When in another region—from Mark 


vii 31 we know that it was the half-Gentile Decapolis— 
we find Him scattering the gifts of His mercy with free 
hand, the gratitude of all the people finds expression in 
praise of the * God of Israel” (xv. 31). Those, therefore, 
who say that Jesus is disloyal, an enemy and a disgrace 
to His people, and a blasphemer of the God of Israel, are 
condemned as liars. 
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In the description of the intercourse between Jesus 
and His disciples there is less emphasis than in Mark 
upon the slowness with which they progressed in know- 
ledge. Severe judgments concerning them, such as we 
have in Mark vi. 52, vin. l7 f., are either wanting alto- 
gether or less bluntly expressed (Matt. xvi. 9) On the 
other hand, the way for Peter's great confession (xvi. 16) 
is prepared by the account of his experience on the sea 
with the confession which it called out (xiv. 28-33). His 
later confession is more fully reproduced than in Mark, 
and is solemnly acknowledged by Jesus; it is declared 
to be due to God's revelation (xvi. 17, cf. xi 25), and 
rewarded by a great promise. The separation between the 
disciples and the Jewish people had been mentioned before ; 
now we hear that the company of disciples, who hitherto 
had been gathered about Jesus like a family (x. 25, xii. 
49 f, cf. ix. 15),—one of a number of groups within the 
same national bounds,—is to become a Chureh which is 
to exist alongside of the Israelitish Church and outlast 
all hostile attacks. The é«&veía is not yet in exist- 
ence; Jesus will build it in the future, and He will rear 
it upon the man of rock-like character, who in the name 
of the other disciples has given utterance to the true 
confession, and who is to exercise the office of a steward 
in the house of this Church, with the power accompany- 
ing this oflice to institute rules for the ordering of the 
house (n. 10) What is said primarily to Peter as the 
first confessor is on that account none the less applic- 
able to the companions of his calling, who have received 
a similar office not from him, but like him and with him 
from Jesus (xix. 28, x. 1-5). As to the right to establish 
ordinances in this future household of Christ upon earth, 
to enforce their observance, and to punish their trans- 
gression, that belongs to the whole Church (xviii. 15-20), 
t.e. the Church separated from the Jewish people by 
their confession of Jesus as the Christ. It is this idea 
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of the Christian Church which distinguishes the entire 
fourth section of Matthew’s Gospel from the parallel sec- 
tions in Mark, which in other respects are so similar. By 
the latter the disciples are represented as preachers of 
the gospel in course of training for their future calling, 
In Matthew, on the other hand, we are taught to look 
upon them as the foundation and leaders of the Church 
of Jesus in process of formation. When, however, this 
confession of Peter and Jesus’ answer is followed by the 
first express announcement of the sufferings and death 
in Jerusalem (xvi. 21); and when, further, the instruction 
of the disciples with reference to the future conditions of 
the Church is interrupted repeatedly by the announce- 
ment of His sufferings (xvii. 12, 22f, xx. 17, 22, 28), 
we infer that the two conceptions are intimately con- 
nected. It is because Jesus is condemned to death by 
the heads of the people and delivered over to the Gentiles 
for the carrying out of their sentence (xvi. 21, xx. 18 f.) 
that the kingdom of God is to be stayed in its sweeping 
onward progress (cf. xi. 12), and a period intervene be- 
tween its beginning through the word of Jesus and its 
completion with His parousia, during which the kingdom 
of heaven shall have its preliminary realisation in a Church 
of the Christian confession by no means free from foreign 
elements, in which even the best members are still tainted 
with sin (xiii. 36—43, 48, xviii. 7-35, xxii. 11, xxiv. 12). 
This Christian Church and the Jewish people are repre- 
sented as two sharply distinguished bodies. The teaching 
concerning discipline within the Church (xviii 15-35), 
marriage (xix. 3-12), the relation of children to Jesus and 
so to His Church (xix. 13, 14), the attitude toward earthly 
possessions (xix. 16-26), the Divine reward in relation to 
human labour (xix. 27—xx. 16), ruling and serving (xx. 
20-28, cf. xxiii. 8-12, xxiv. 45—51),—all these presuppose 
a Church of Jesus, which, whatever its organisation, was 
certainly separate from the Jewish people, and regulated 
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by a different law from that which prevailed among the 
Jews. Still, these two groups are not without relation to 
each other. The twelve apostles are never to forget their 
relation to the people of the twelve tribes (xix. 28, cf. x. 
23), and the disciples in general are to follow Jesus’ ex- 
ample, and from pure love are to cherish their relation to 
Israel. This we learn from the profound narrative preserved 
in xvii. 24-27 (peculiar to Matthew). Though funda- 
mentally separated from the Jewish cultus, and though 
freed by sonship of the “great King," whose dwelling is 
not in Jerusalem but in heaven (cf. v. 34 f.), from every: 
obligation to observe the ceremonial law, as long as the 
temple stands they are still to pay the temple tax, ?.e. to 
fulfil the cultus duties incumbent upon an Israelite, as 
Jesus had done (ii. 15, v. 17-20, 23f, xxii. 3, 23). The 
words, “in order that we may not offend them," contain 
the entire programme of the politics of the Israelitish 
Church of Jesus before the year 70. Jesus intended to 
make the distinction between the Jewish people as repre- 
sented officially in the high priests and rabbis, further in 
the Pharisees who were beyond all hope of improvement, 
and the blind multitude that followed them, on the one 
hand (xv. 12-14), and the house of Israel, the people of 
the twelve tribes, on the other, many of whom had erred 
but could yet be brought back to the fold (x. 6, xv. 24). 
The former may be offended if they will (xv. 12); no one 
is to place a stunibling-block in the way of the others 
which can keep them from the truth (xvii. 27, cf xi. 6). 
The last narrative of the fourth section (xx. 29-34) has 
the appearance of an allegory, because it stands without 
any practical connection with what precedes and what 
follows. Besides the blind who fall into the ditch (xv. 14, 
xxiii. 16), there are also those blind persons in Israel who 
appeal to the mercy of the Son of David, and who become 
His followers after He has healed them. The localities of 
the single narratives in this section are for the most part 
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very indefinitely indicated (xiv. 13, 22, xv. 29, xvi 5, 
xvii. 1, 22, xx. 17). The reader is able to form no idea 
of the journey to Jerusalem. Similarly, the change from 
Galilee to Perea in xix. 1 is marked by no break in the 
narrative, since the arrangement of the material is deter- 
mined by the contents. 

In the fifth section we have the description of Jesus’ 
work in Jerusalem (xxi. 1-xxv. 46), where the same material 
is employed throughout that we find in Mark. Still even 
here the features that distinguish Matthew are not want- 
ing. It is the prophet of Galilee (xxi. 11) who as King 
enters the royal eity, and it is prophecy which He fulfils 
in the choice of the method of entrance (xxi. 5), designing 
thereby to show that while He gives up none of the claims 
which belong to Him, He will not make use of force. 
The enthusiasm of the people, which is caught up even 
by the children, is more offensive to the members of the 
Sanhedrin than the cleansing of the temple and the 
severe condemnation, that its guardians who are re- 
sponsible for its sacredness, have allowed it to become a 
den of thieves (xxi. 15f£) The parable in xxi. 28-32 
brings the resistance of the ruling classes to the testimony 
of Jesus into stronger relief than the discussion (recorded 
also by Mark and Luke) which precedes. Only in Matthew 
is the parable of the husbandmen followed immediately 
by the unmistakable declaration that the kingdom of God 
shall be taken from the Jewish people as a nation and 
given to another people, z.e. to a people independent of 
every nationality (xxi. 43). In the parable which follows 
(xxi. 1-14, Luke xiv. 16-24 is only remotely parallel) 
we have a sentence, not an essential part of the picture, 
pointing clearly to the destruction of Jerusalem as the 
punishment of the Jewish people for their refusal to 
accept the invitation to enter the kingdom of God (xxii. 7). 
The teaching discourses, which arouse the astonishment 
of the crowd here as in Galilee (xxi. 46, xxii. 33), aud 
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the discussions in which Jesus overcomes the Pharisees 
and Sadducees are followed (chap. xxiii.) by a compre- 
hensive discourse addressed alike to the undecided multi- 
tude and the disciples, in which He condemns the scribes 
and Pharisees occupying Moses’ seat, who will not be 
satisfied until they have made full the sin of Israel and 
of Jerusalem against the bearers of all God's revela- 
tion. The rejection of Jesus’ witness is not the last step 
in this direction. There remains still the persecution of 
the prophets, the wise men, and the scribes whom Jesus 
will send to His people (xxiii. 34). The present genera- 
tion, however, shall live to see the judgment upon Jeru- 
salem. The decisive cause of the catastrophe les in the 
rejection of the repeated efforts of Jesus to shelter the 
inhabitants from the coming storm. This condemnation, 
and at the same time the public testimony of Jesus, are 
brought to a close with an outlook toward the day when 
this unfortunate people shall hail Jesus as their Messiah 
with more sincerity than they had shown on the preceding 
Sabbath. Connecting itself directly with the words con- 
cerning the destruction of Jerusalem, we have in what 
follows Jesus’ instruction of His disciples with regard to 
the end of the world (chaps. xxiv., xxv.). 

The sixth section (chaps. xxvi-xxvii.) covers the 
history of the Passion and the Resurrection. The following 
features are peculiar to Matthew :—(1) A sharp portrayal 
of the betrayer and his history. Only Matthew records the 
bargain with the high priest about the price of the betrayal 
and the sum agreed upon (xxvi. 15), the conversation be- 
tween him and Jesus while they were still at table (xxvi. 25), 
the remark which Jesus made to him at the arrest (xxvi. 
50), and the account of his end (xxvii. 8-10). (2) Only 
Matthew emphasises the way in which Jesus, in obedience 
to the will of God as He found it indicated in the Scriptures, 
refused to call the Divine help to His aid in order to 
deliver Himself from His enemies (xxvi. 52-54, cf. xxi. 5). 
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The evidence for Jesus’ innocence, to which, according to 
| all the records, Pilate testified several times, is rendered 
| still stronger in Matt. xxvii. 19, 24 by the accounts of his 
| wife's dream and of the washing of his hands. Responsi- 
| bility for the blood of this man, whom the Gentile judge 
| more than once declared to be innocent, is assumed by 
| the whole people, in so far as they have a part in the 
| transactions (xxvii 25) If Barabbas was also called 
| Jesus, as possibly may have been the case in the original 
| text of Matthew (n. 11), the narrative of the choice be- 
| tween Barabbas and Jesus would be more pointed than 
anywhere else. In any case, it is made clear that the 
people delivered up their Messiah (xxvii. 22), and that it 
was the king of the Jews upon whom the Roman soldiers 
heaped every mockery (xxvii. 27—30, simpler in Mark xv. 
16-19). To the account of the rending of the veil of 
| the temple, found also in Mark xv. 38, Matthew (xxvii. 
51—53) adds notice of the earthquake and of the opening 
of the graves of departed saints, who after the resurrection 
of Jesus appeared to many in the * Holy City." This is 
also witness against the Jewish people, but they will not 
be convinced. The sealing and guarding of the tomb, 
arranged between the Sanhedrin and Pilate (xxvii. 62—66), 
was due to a sincere disbelief in Jesus’ prophecy of His 
resurrection. When, however, unsuspected witnesses in- 
formed the Sanhedrin that the grave had been opened by 
other than human hands, the highest officials took refuge 
in intentional falsehood, and circulated the report which 
still existed “ among the Jews” at the time when Matthew 
was written, that Jesus’ friends had stolen His body 
(xxvii. 11-15) But the one thus declared to be dead 
appears alive to His friends in Jerusalem as well as in 
Galilee (xxvii. 9, 17). The same person who refused to 
call either the power of God or that of the devil to His 
aid in order to disarm His foes and to gain dominion over 
the world (iv. 8, xxvi. 53), speaks as a Lord of heaven 
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and earth. The Messiah of Israel who longed to save His 
people from sin, and who remained loyal to this His first 
duty, even unto death (i. 21, x. 5£, 23, xv. 24), commis- 
sions the Eleven to make all peoples without distinction 
His disciples through baptism and teaching. With this 
Church, which shall increase constantly as the majestic 
command is earried out, His invisible presence shall abide 
until the end of the world, z.e. until His visible return 
(xxvii. 18-20, xxiv. 9, 14). Thus ends “The Book of 
the History of Jesus Christ, the Son of David, the Son 
of Abraham." 

If the preceding summary of the principal thoughts 
of the book is in the main correct, we must admit that 
the work is exceedingly rich in its content, that it is 
constructed according to a plan, and that this plan is 
carried out to the smallest detail. In greatness of con- 
ception, and in the power with which a mass of material is 
subordinated to great ideas, no writing in either Testament, 
dealing with a historical theme, is to be compared with 
Matthew. In this respect the present writer would be, 
at a loss to find its equal also in the other literature of 
antiquity. On the presupposition—which is justified— 
that the author believed the incidents which he recorded 
to be real facts, and sharing with him the conviction that 
history is governed by God and not by blind chance, we 
need only a little historical imagination to discover in 
Matthew a genuine Jewish book, that is, in so far as the 
method of exposition is concerned. It would not pass 
for history in the Greek sense. Matthew makes little 
effort to give us what is called historical narrative. 
What he gives as a history of Jesus’ birth is in no sense 
narrative (above, pp. 531 f., 537). He records the sending 
out of the apostles, and indicates by an introduction (ix. 
35-88) and the communication of a long preparatory dis- 
course that it is an event of great importance. But he 
says nothing whatever as to how the apostles fulfilled the 
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commission, and whether they returned to Jesus. When 
und from what quarter Jesus came to His native city, and 
vhither He went upon leaving (xiii. 54), are questions to 
vhieh he seems entirely indifferent. Evidently he finds 
10 difficulty in giving us Jesus’ words in which Chorazin 
ind Bethsaida are said to be the chief scenes of His 
niraculous work (xi. 21), without himself mentioning the 
wo eities in any passage of his history of Jesus. The 
ook is concluded, not with words appropriate for a work 
vhieh began as a narrative, but with a saying of Jesus. 
även in the ease of those actions and discourses which 
lave great weight for him, the outward circumstanees are 
reated with great carelessness. Without the help of 
ther accounts, no reader could form a picture of the 
ituation in v. 1, vii. 28, or ix. 10-14, or explain wherein 
esus “saw” the faith of the bearers in ix. 2, or whether . 
esus entered Jerusalem riding upon the ass, or the foal, 
r upon each alternately, xxi. 7, or why the sick did 
iot besiege the house of Peter until after sundown (viii. 
6, ef. Mark i. 32 with 1 21) Matthew disdains all ex- 
ernal pragmatism. In a passage where he gives us a 
eries of closely connected events (vill. 18-ix. 34, xiv. 
3-xvii. 21), the reasons for this arrangement have nothing 
o do with the chronology. The charge that Matthew 
ransferred the Sermon on the Mount to the beginning 
f the Galilean ministry, and the choice of the apostles 
o a later time, was a misunderstanding for which the 
uthor is not responsible, since he does not narrate the 
atter incident at all (x. 1 ff), and, moreover, the Sermon 
n the Mount is introduced without connection with any 
ther single event, after he had brought the readers to 
he climax of Jesus’ work in Galilee. 

Far greater weight is laid upon the discourses of Jesus 
han upon the clearness of the narratives and the external 
onnection of events. Matthew closes his book with words 
f Jesus (xxviii. 18-20), and often represents Him as speak- 
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ing at length. Five times discourses of considerable length 
or series of discourses are concluded with the formula, «ai 
éyévero öre éréNecev 0 “Inaods Tos Aóyove TovTous (vii. 98, 
xi 1, xiii 53, xix. 1, xxvi 1). That he used a large 
amount of freedom in the composition of these discourses 
is clear even without comparison with the parallels in 
Mark and Luke. The connected and well-arranged dis- 
course of chap. x., which is associated with a definite 
occasion, could not have been spoken on the occasion 
there indicated. While the ¿doù àzocTéXXo (not åmoorerð) 
twas (x. 16) cannot be referred to any other sending out 
of the apostles than that which is narrated in x. 5, every 
intelligent reader says to himself that on this preaching 
tour the apostles could not possibly have been in a position 
where they would be brought before kings and rulers, and 
where they would flee from city to city in expectation of 
Jesus’ return (x. 16-23). In x. 38 it is taken for granted 
that Jesus has already spoken of His death as a death 
on the cross. Comparison with Matt. xvi. 21-27, John 
xvi 4, and the parallels, Mark xiu. 8-13, Luke xii. 2-9, 
51-58, xxi 12-17, shows beyond doubt that Matthew 
connected the commission which Jesus gave His disciples 
when He sent them out for the first time with other say- 
ings relative to their later work, weaving the whole into 
an ordered discourse. ` The same is true of the Sermon on 
the Mount (chaps. v.-vii.) Comparison with the discourse 
in Luke vi. 12—49 proves that in both the same historical 
fact is related. | Luke's account has the same beginning 
and conclusion as that of Matthew; all the parts of the 
discourse are to be found in Matthew, and with the single 
exception of Luke vi 31 (=Matt. vii. 12) in the same 
order. There is no reason to doubt that v. 16—48, vL 
1-9, 16-18, which are essential for Matthew's extended 
plan of the Sermon on the Mount, and of importance for 
the apologetie purpose of his Gospel, were in their essen- 
tials a part of the original discourse, and that Luke 
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omitted these sentences which related to the O.T. and 
Judaism, retaining only the main principles of Christian 
morality (vi. 27-36). Stil even here the work of 
Matthew's free hand is undeniable. The Lord's Prayer, 
with its introduction and the application at the end (vi. 
7—15), spoils the perfect symmetry of the three parts of 
the discourse concerning alms, prayer, and fasting. To 
this must be added the fact that the historical’ occasion 
for the Lord's Prayer, given in Luke xi. 1-4, has every 
appearance of genuineness, and that a second impartation 
of the same prayer, without any reference to a previous 
giving of the same, is extremely improbable. Matthew 
must therefore have taken it out of its historical connec- 
tion and incorporated it in the Sermon on the Mount, 
with the fundamental thought of which it thoroughly 
agrees. This prayer, which every Jew could use, and 
which even in Luke is given in answer to the request 
for a specific formula for Christian prayer, shows, on the 
one hand, that Jesus did not desire to replace Jewish 
forms by new forms, but to fill the same with genuine 
content. On the other hand, it serves to throw a glaring 
light upon prayer as practised by the Pharisees, which 
had sunk to the level of the heathen abuse of this 
office. The same is possible and probable with reference 
to other parts of the Sermon on the Mount. In chap. x. 
the historical foundation of a great discourse is reproduced 
along with a disproportionate amount of material borrowed 
from elsewhere, but the reverse is true in the case of the 
Sermon on the Mount, chaps. v.-vii.; the parable dis- 
courses, chap. xiii. ; the great sermon against the scribes, 
chap. xxii.; and the eschatological discourses, chaps. 
xxiv.-xxv. That, however, in the last three groups of 
discourses also the author has handled the historical 
material with freedom, is not only rendered probable from 
the analogy of the discourses in chaps. v.-vii. and chap. x., 
but is proved by comparison with the parallels; ef. e.g. 
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Luke xi 37—53, xii. 31-35 with Matt. xxii. 23-3998 
Luke xvii. 20-37 with Matt. xxiv. 26-28, 38—41. 

When we survey the entire book, its material and 
method of exposition, its aim and the means by which its 
aim was accomplished, the purpose of the whole is no longer 
obscure. It is an hastorical apology of the Nazarene 
and His Church over against Judaism. The book takes 
for granted that the Jewish people to whom Jesus was 
sent as a Saviour from sin had rejected Him, had been 
offended in Him, and had crucified Him as a revolter 


against the Law and its authentic interpretation, as a false - 


Messiah and a blasphemer against God, by which act they 
had made Him all the more a cxdvdarov to themselves 
(cf. 1 Cor. i. 23 f. ; 1 Pet. ii. 7). It is further presupposed 
that the spiteful slanders of this people, whom Jesus had 
loved so deeply and so faithfully, followed Him after His 
death (pp. 536 f., 555), and that up to the time when the 
Gospel was written false aspersions rendered faith in 
Him difficult for the “Jews” (xxviii. 15), also that now 
a Church bound together by Christian confession exists 
as an Independent body alongside of the Jewish people, 
identifying themselves with their rulers (xvi. 18, xvii. 
24—27, xviii. 17, xxi. 41-43), and that this Church, whose 
nueleus was gathered from the lost sheep of Israel (x. 6, 
xv. 24, xix. 28), was nevertheless hated and persecuted 
by the Jews (v. 10—12, x. 17-26, xxiii. 34—36), whereas 
it opened its doors more and more to the Gentiles (viii. 
10-12, xxi. 43, xxi. 8-10, xxiv. 14, xxv. 32, xxvi. 1E 
xxvii 19, 20, cf. ii. 1-12, id. 9, v. 18, 14, xii. 36m 
None of these facts are concealed or apologised for, but 
all are clearly brought out and defended. It is admitted 
that Jesus and His Church have appearances strongly 
against them. Joseph, a son of David, was offended at 
the son of David yet to be born, the greatest of the 
prophets at the prophet Jesus, and the chief of the 
apostles at the Messiah who chose the cross (i. 19, xi. 6, 
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xvi. 22f, xxvi. 31-35). Still the true Israelite docs 
not need to be offended in Jesus, and for those who 
have been thus offended there remains always only one 
choice, that between the fate of a Judas (above, p. 554 f.) 
and the blessedness of a Peter, since in spite of all 
Jesus is the Messiah. Those very features in His history 
which appear to be against His Messianic claims when 
rightly understood, will be found to be in harmony with 
prophecy ; all charges of infraction of the law are set 
aside by Jesus’ words and deeds, and what is really 
strange and objectionable to the Jew who judges the 
matter superficially, the flight into Egypt, His bringing 
up in Nazareth, the choice of Galilee as the scene of His 
labours, and His crucifixion,—all were brought about by 
the sin of the Jewish people which will not remain un- 
punished. His blood is upon this entire “people and 
their children” (xxvii. 25), and indeed upon the same 
generation that would not believe His testimony (xii. 
38-45, xxiii. 836-38, xxiv. 34). 

A book of this character must have been written by 
a Jew for Jewish readers. In keeping with the usage of 
the Hebrew Paul (1 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Cor. xi. 24; Rom. ii. 
17, c£. Gal. i 13f) is the authors employment in one 
instance of the name Iovéaio. to designate those of his 
contemporaries who had not become disciples of Jesus 
(xxviii. 15), whereas in Mark vii. 3 the name is used only 
to describe the Jewish nationality in contrast to those who 
are not Jews. Matthew's language is in general that of 
a Jewish Christian. On the one hand, he makes use of 
conceptions which of themselves could not be understood 
by a Gentile (e.g. v. 22, xvi. 19, xviii. 18). He takes for 
sranted that his readers understand the difference between 
he Galilean and Judæan dialects (xxvi. 73), as is not the 
vase in Mark xiv. 70 in the genuine text. Matthew never 
:xplains Jewish words and customs as something strange 
jo his readers (n. 12), as is the case with Mark (above, p. 
| VOL. II. 36 
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488 f.). On the other hand, from the title onwards, he does 
not hesitate to avow his Christian confession. For this 
reason the book could have been written for the Jewish- 
Christian Churches of Palestine ; it was adopted by them, 
and afterward recast in the Gospel of the Hebrews. But 
the prominent apologetic and polemic character of the 
book as well as the choice of the language (above, p. 521) 
makes it extremely probable that Matthew desired to 
see his book read primarily by Jews who were not yet 
Christians. It was always possible to find in the Jewish- 
Christian Church persons enough who were almost more 
Jewish than Christian (Acts xv. 5), and others who were 
open to the influence of Jewish insinuations; but the 
Churches of Palestine as a whole as they are known to us 
from the Greek Epistles directed to them, the hints of the 
Acts, and the occasional remarks of Paul, were not in need 
of such an apology for Christ and of such a defence of the 
right of His Church to exist, nor of such a sharp attack 
upon Judaism as governed and misled by Sadducaic high 
priests and Pharisaic rabbis. The book was suited for 
Jewish Christians who were still open to Jewish influences, 
or who had again become so after conversion, also for Jews 
who still resisted the Gospel. And for such readers it was 
probably intended (n. 13). 

1. (Pp. 531, 533.) More detailed proof of many points can be found in the 
writers commentary on Matthew (Komm. zum NT unter Mitwirkung 
anderer herausgeg. von Th. Zahn, Bd. i. 2te Aufl. 1905), cited in this work 
as KZom. Matt. With regard to the text of i. 18, observe first of all that 
Origen (Scholion in Migne, xvii. col. 289, cf. Delarue, iii. 965) knew no other 
reading than yévvgaws, and on that basis discussed the difference between it 
and yéveous, i. 1 ; also that Ss Sc S! use different words in i. 1 and i. 18 ; and, 
finally, that the important D is defective at this point. Furthermore, with 
Iren. iii. ll. 8, Sc Ss, etc., we are probably to read rod è Xpiorod without 
"Igo ov. 

2. (P. 532.) We find the usual designation of a genealogy, yeveadoyia, in 
1 Tim. i. 4; Tit. iii. 9; cf. yeveadoyeioOa, Heb. vii. 6, cf. ver. 3; 1 Chron 
v.l. No Hellenist would have translated the Jewish words onv, eim spm, 
with or without æ (Jerusalem Targum, Gen. v. 1; 1 Chron. v. 1; 


2 Chron. xii. 15) or aban (Jerusalem Targum, Taanith, 68a ; Bab. Jebam. 490) 
otherwise than by yeveadoyla. The earlier Syriac translators, Ss Sc, have in 
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Matt. i. 1 xnqrinn xan, like the O.T. Peshito, Gen. v. 1 (except 15 for x3n3) ; 
only S! ventured to reproduce yevécews “Incod more exactly by yei amv, 
The LXX has atry ý BígXos yevéoews not only for ni^ zo, Gen. v. 1, but 
for mòn w5x, Gen. ii. 4, while in Gen. vi. 9, x. 1 the latter phrase is more 
accurately represented by aîraı ai yevécei, which is the rendering of Aquila 
and Symmachus in Gen. ii. 4 also. On the ground both of content and of 
form, Gen. v. 1 must be regarded as the basis of Matt. i. 1, for here the Hebrew 
text, both Targums, the LXX, and Aquila (figAov yevvguárov) all agree. 
There the creation of the first man is briefly recalled, and then the successive 
generations from Adam to Noah are enumerated. Gen. xxv. 12, 19 are the 
only other instances in which the birth of the person named in the heading 
is so much as mentioned ; everywhere else either the history of the man in 
question, without reference to his own birth, or else the history of his 
descendants is entitled his **'Toledoth," Gen. vi. 9, x. 1 (32), xi. 10, 27, xxxvi. 
1, 9, xxxvii. 2—nowhere an enumeration of his ancestors. According to O.T. 
usage, therefore (and we can refer to no other for Bios yevéaeos), Matt. i. 1 
could not in any case be the heading of a genealogy, but rather that of 
an account of Jesus which, like Mark and John, made no mention of His 
parentage and birth. It is possible that this phrase, borrowed from the 
LXX, seemed to the translator less unsnitable for Greek readers than it does 
to us, because he had also in mind the wider sense of yévecus, " being in its 
activity—life” (cf. Jas. i. 23, iii. 6). 

3. (Pp. 534, 536, 538.) Sanhedr. 43a, n mz555 mp7 (Cod. Mon. add swa) 
w * Jesus (the Nazarene), who was connected or related with the royal house ”; 
cf. Laible-Dalman, Jesus im Talmud, S. 79 and 15*; Delitzsch, Jesus und 
Hillel, 2te Aufl. S. 13; Dérenbourg, Hist. et géogr. de la Pal. p. 349; ZKom. 
Matt. 431. A. 6. As long as the temple stood the Davidic family claimed 
to be able to prove their descent, as appears from the table of the days on 
which the different families were to provide wood for the altar of burnt- 
offering. Mishnah, Taanith iv. 5 (cf. Schürer, ii. 260 [Eng. trans. 1r. i. p. 
252] ; on the 20th of Thammuz the house of David. In the N.T. cf. Luke 
i. 5, ii. 36; Rom. xi. 1; Phil. iii. 5. The great concern which the Jews, and 
the priests in particular, felt in establishing their descent (Jos. c. Ap. i. 7; 
Vita,i.; Jul. Afric. in Eus. H. E. i. 7) was invariably satisfied by proving 
the links between the latest admittedly legitimate member of the family and 
the one whose legitimacy was in question ; cf. Schürer, ii. 229 [Eng. trans. ri. 
1:210]. The accusation that Jesus was born out of wedlock, through an 
adulterous relation between His mother Mary, the wife of Joseph, and a 
soldier named Panthera or Pandera, is brought forward by the Jew whom 
the pagan Celsus introduces into his polemic against Christianity, circa 170 
(Orig. c. Celsum, i. 28, 32; cf. Eus. Eccl. Proph. ii. 10, ed. Gaisford, p. 111). 
But the ramifications of this fable in the Talmudic literature show that its 
kernel is still older; cf. Laible-Dalman, S. 9-39, 5*-8*; Dérenbourg, pp. 
203 f., 468 ff. Justin also seems to have it in mind, Dial. xxiii. (diya duap- 
| rías), lxxviii. (Joseph's suspicion, éyxvpoveiv abriv darò avvovoiag avópós, rov- 
réativ amo mopvelas, CÊ. xxxv. exvil.) ; cf. Forsch. vi. 266-269. Nor did Celsus 
invent for his Jew the story that Jesus spent part of His youth in Egypt, 
and there learned magic arts by means of which He imposed on the people 
when He returned to His own land (Orig. c. Celsum, i. 98, 38, 40). It is 
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a much older Jewish fable; cf. Laible-Dalman, S. 40-48, 8*ff. ; Dérenbourg, 
203, note 2; 361, note 1; 471. 

4. (Pp. 534, 535.) Except for insignificant variations in the spelling of in- 
dividual names, the text of Matt. i. 1-15 is certain. When Sc—but not Ss 
Sh S! S?—inserts the three missing kings in ver. 8 (as does D in the arbi- 
trarily arranged genealogy which it inserts at Luke iii. 23) without altering 
the figures in ver. 17, the interpolation is self-evident. If the genealogy in 
Matt. were Greek to begin with, and constructed on the basis of the LXX, 
the omission of the three kings might be explained, perhaps, as an error 
due to the similarity of 'Oxofías (2 Kings viii. 24-29 ; 9 Chron. xxii. 1) and 
"Ocías (Isa. i. 1; 2 Chron. xxvi. 2), especially in view of the mistakes which 
this similarity had already occasioned in the LXX itself (1 Chron. iii. 11, 
‘O¢ias wrongly for Ahaziah ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 1, ’Oxo¢ias wrongly for Uzziah). 
But the premise does not hold; see 8 56, n. 11. If it is probable, further, 
that the author took the names of the kings from the list in 1 Chron. iii. 
10 ff., instead of collecting them laboriously from the narrative (cf. what 
Africanus says of the genealogical inquiries of Jesus’ relatives, Eus. H. E. i, 
7. 14; Spitta, Brief des Africanus, 102), the text there gave no occasion for 
confusion. In that passage Uzziah bears the name mmy, LXX 'A(apías, 
which bears no marked resemblance to wns, LXX 'O(ías (wrongly for 
"Oxotías). Matthew, then, must have excluded the three kings intentionally, 
among them Joash, who reigned forty years, and Amaziah, who reigned 
twenty-nine. Any partieular reason for omitting just these names is not to 
be sought or found; but, on the other hand, it is quite conceivable that 
Matthew did not care to dispense with the names from Uzziah onwards, 
made famous by Isa. i. 1, vi. 1, vii. 1, xxxvi.-xxxix.; Hos. i. 1; Amos i. 1, 
The fact that Jehoiakim is also lacking before Jeconiah in Matt. i. 11 cannot 
be independent of the further fact that one of the 42 (3 x 14) vouched 
for by ver. 17 is missing. We cannot here appraise the various attempts 
(ingenious attempts in part) to show that this defect is only apparent 
(Hilarius (?) in Florileg. Biblioth. Casin. ii. 66; Hofmann, JVeissag. u. Erf. 
ii. 42). It is clear that the insertion of the name Jehoiakim in ver. 11 (so 
as early as Iren. iii. 21. 9 (which, according to ZKom. Matt. 58, A. 18 is 
rather to be denied) does not relieve the difficulty. By that means the second 
section is made to contain fifteen names ; for, according to the analogy of 
the first section, Jeconiah is the concluding member of the second, and the 
third section still lacks one. If one recognises the mistake, and holds it 
inconceivable that the writer of the table and of ver. 17 should have mis- 
counted, the most natural supposition is that which Jerome was the first to 
put forward, distinctly, at least (on Matt. i. 11, Vallarsi, vii. 11; cf. Eus. 
Quest. ad. Steph., in Mai, Nova P. Bibl. iv. 1. 243), namely, that "Iexovías in 
ver. ll is an erroneous rendering of op», while in ver. 12 the same form 
stands for vm, If the LXX represents both these names by 'Ieaxe(g in a 
single sentence (2 Kings xxiv. 6 ; cf. xxiii. 36, xxiv. 1, 5—Jehoiakim ; xxiv. 
8, 12, 15, Jehoiachin—which led Eusebius, loc. cit., into very inapt com- 
ments), the Greek translator of Matthew may equally well have obliterated 
the distinction made in the original. In that case Matthew himself meant 
Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, eleven years on the throne, and in xai rois adedpovs 
avro) grouped the other princes with him, his brother Jehoahaz who reigned 
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for three months before him, his brother Zedekiah who came to the 
throne later, and also his son Jehoiachin or Jeconiah who was king 
only three months. He does not refer to the latter by name till ver. 12, 
but he mentions him as the one who maintained the succession (1 Chron. 
iii. 17). 

5. (P. 537.) The text of Matt. i. 16 has been handed down in the three 
forms which follow, designated by the present writer as A, B, C. (A) "Iakóf8 
dé éyévvgaev tov “Iwonp tov dvdpa Mapias, é£ fs éyevvi£n Incovs ó Aeyópevos 
Xpwrós. So all Greek uncials, and all MSS. and versions except those 
named under B and C. (B) “IaxaB ôè éyévvgoev róv "Ioco, Q pynorevbcioa 
mapÜévos Mapiap €yévvgoev “Incoty tov Aeyópevov Xpiordv. So (1) the min- 
uscles 346, 543 (Scrivener’s, 556), 826, 828 (ef. Ferrar, Collation of four 
MSS. 1877, p. 2; Scrivener, Adversaria Critica Sacra, 1893, p. 1; Lake, 
JTHS, i. (1899) p. 119; Harris, Further Researches in the History of the Ferrar- 
group, 1900, p. 7). (2) This text forms the basis of the old Latin version. 
The Codex k, which is considered the truest witness for its oldest form, 
gives: “Et Jacob genuit Joseph, eui desponsata virgo Maria genuit Jesum 
Christum? (Old Latin Bibl. Texts, ed. Wordsworth, ii. 24). Essentially the 
same is found in other old Latin MSS. (op. cit. i. 5, iii. 1; Bianchini, Ev. 
Quadruplex, i. 4, 5; also in d [D is defective]) and in Latin writers, cf. for 
example, Chron. Min., ed. Frick, i. 60. 24, 100. 7, 102.1. This text also 
underlies (3) Se: “Jacob begat Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the 
virgin, who bare Jesus Christ.” (4) The Armenian version presents a con- 
flation of texts A and B (according to Robinson, Euthaliana, p. 82) : “Jacob 
begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, to whom being betrothed Mary the virgin, 
from whom was born Jesus, who was named Christ. The words in 
italics have been introduced very awkwardly from B into A. In the same 
way, moreover, only without map6évos, the citation of the Christian, Timothy, 
is given in his dialogue with the Jew Aquila, concerning the Christ (ed. 
Fr. Conybeare, Anecd. Oxon., Class. Ser. viii. 76): 'Iako8 de (sc. éyévvgaev) 
rov 'loo]ó, à uvgorevÜcica Mapia, e£ fs éyevvifg “Incots ó Xeyópevos 
Xpiords. Similarly, but still more freely, on p. 88 [C] Ss: “Jacob begat 
Joseph ; Joseph, to whom Mary the virgin was betrothed, begat Jesus, who 
is called Christ.” <A trace of this text appears, as it seems, in a sentence of 
Dionysius Barsalibi on Matt. i. 18, perhaps copied from an older source, 
which Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, ii. 266, gives, following the MSS. : 
* And when he (the Evangelist in his genealogy) comes to Joseph, he says, 
‘Who begat the Messiah,’ and for that reason afterwards he says, ‘The birth 
of Jesus the Messiah was thus,’ etc.” On the other hand, as Burkitt shows 
on p. 265, one has no right to discover in a passage of the dialogue of 
| Timothy with Aquila (viii. 76, linc 11f.) a Greek witness for the text C. 
The Jew cites from the Gospel of Matt. (kara Mar@aia!) exactly the text 
A, and adds to it: kai "Iwond éyévvgoev róv Inooty róv XAeyópevov Xpioror, 
mepi ov viv 6 Aóyos, $goív, éyévvgaev èk rhs Mapías. Although the text 
does not appear to be entirely in order, still it is clear that these words are 
not a second citation added to the first, but a Jewish interpretation of the 
A text. It is easy to understand that before the discovery of Ss no especial 
attention was paid to the variant readings of Matt. i. 16 (see Tischendorf 
and Westcott-Hort, 1881, i. 4; Appendix, p. 7); for it was and is evident 
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that A did not arise from B, but B from A, and from the necessity to obtain 
a text which corresponded better with the belief of the Church. That the 
designation of Joseph as the husband of Mary (A) was found objectionable, 
is proved also by the fact that Sc, which is also a principal witness for B, 
i. 19, has omitted rév dvdpa, and in i. 20 has translated ryv épvgorevpévgv 
cov instead of rjv yvvaiká gov. Even more necessary appeared a change of 
i. 16, since the relative sentence in that verse hints at the condition of 
affairs presented in i. 18 ff., but in no way clearly expresses it. Accordingly 
the meaning of Matthew would be made sure against any danger of mis- 
understanding by uvgoarevÓcica and mapÓévos, and at the same time, through 
a change of construction, an éyévvgeev substituted for eyevvnôn, and thereby 
an external harmony would be obtained with the form of the preceding 
sentences, which occurs thirty-nine times. In this last instance, however, 
eyévunoev does not mean “begat” but “bare.” Moreover, róv Aeyópevov 
was in all probability struck out by the originator of the D text; for the 
agreement of the old Latin witnesses (and, judging by d, also D) with Sc 
outweighs the evidence of the Greek min., which in this passage have 
accommodated themselves to the reading of the A text.  róv Aeyópevov 
corresponds to the style of Matt. (iv. 18, ix. 9, xxvi. 3, 14, xxvii. 16, 17, 22), 
and is therefore surely genuine; however, not original to B, but omitted 
because of its indifferent tone. Consequently the B text in comparison 
with A is proved to bea secondary transformation, and the peculiar C text, 
which is found only on Syrian soil, a tertiary form. C shares with D, the 
prgorevÜcica and zapÓévos, changes of the A text, prompted by dogmatic 
caution, and only in respect of the dispassionate 6 Aeyduevos does it show 
dependence on the A text, as do the Greek MSS. mentioned above under 
B, No. 1, and the mixed texts under B, No. 4. These last disprove the 
assumption of Burkitt (p. 263), that on Syrian soil Ss represents the original 
(appearing essentially in the B text) and Se an emended form of the first 
Syriac translation. To be sure, Se with its double relative sentence is an 
awkward rendering of the B text, but yet inexact only in so far as B, 
accurately translated, would read: “to whom being betrothed, œ virgin 
(named) Mary,” etc., and Se translates as though it had found 7 map@évos 
before or after Mapidp. This inexactness is also found in Ss; and even if 
Burkitt were correct in his opinion that Ss connected the & found in B, 
both with éeyévynce and pvgorevOctog (i.e. would perhaps read: “to whom 
the Virgin Mary, betrothed to him, bare Jesus, who is called the Christ”), 
would not this have been a very awkward and in the highest degree 
erroneous translation ? And how then could the second Joseph peculiar to 
Ss be explained? For every uncritical reader would have understood it to 
be the subject of éyévvgeev. Why did Ss not write like Sc a sn, instead of 
repeating the name, in order to have the relative sentence depend upon it? 
The emendation of the reading of the B text, supported by a prevalent 
tradition, which was in essentials correctly rendered by the first Syriac 
translation, lacks support from any other tradition. The reason for the 
change is that he made Joseph the subject of éyévvgsev. His intention 
cannot have been to represent Joseph as the physical father of Jesus, for it 
is impossible that one who had this purpose should at the same time and in 
the same sentence speak even more clearly then the A text of Mary's vir- 
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ginity ; exclude the existence of marital relations between her and Joseph; 
and in i. 18-25 emphasise as strongly as does the catholic text that Jesus was 
begotten through the agency of the Holy Spirit. Moreover, Ss does not 
show elsewhere either in respect of this or any other writer an especially 
dogmatic bias. Presumably the translator stumbled unawares into his 
strangely self-contradictory reading through the comparison of a Greek text 
with the form of the Syriac version which lay before him. As he took from 
this róv Aeyduevov, so also the éyévynoev. The Greek MS. compared by him 
was similar to those mentioned under B, No. 1. Of this eyévynoev, which, 
just as in the thirty-nine preceding instances, he thought, must be under- 
stood to designate the connection between father and son, only Joseph could 
be the subject. He must therefore repeat his name as subject of a new 
sentence. He could do this unhesitatingly, since also in many of the pre- 
ceding sentences (e.g. ver. 8) the same word in no sense expresses physical 
fatherhood. He wished by this to designate Jesus as Joseph's son only in 
the same way as in i. 1 He was called David's son. "The zeal with which 
many have seized upon the reading of Ss as a bit of the primitive Gospel, 
without looking to right or left, is explained by the old prejudgment that the 
genealogy of Jesus, leading as it does to Joseph, could have been prepared 
only by one who took him to be the actual father of Jesus. But the alleged 
contradiction between the genealogy and the following narrative is found 
equally in Luke—and so in both of the only old Christian writing sextant 
which trace the Davidic descent of Jesus in a genealogy. That His Davidic 
descent was ever understood in the Christian community in any other sense 
is an hypothesis without support in the existing literature; ef. with regard 
to the Gospel of the Hebrews, GK, ii. 670f., 6861, 690; and on the whole 
question, the writers Das apos. Symbol., 9te Aufl. S. 54-68. The hope of 
finding indieations in old MSS. and versions that the authors of lost Gospels 
or brief writings which may have been worked over in our Matt. and Luke 
regarded Joseph as the physical father of Jesus, should at last be dismissed. 
An author who knew how to make even the dry material of a genealogy 
to its least detail contribute to the purpose of his thought regarding the 
slandered miracle of the Messiah's birth (see p. 534 ff. above), cannot at the 
same time have taken over statements from a genealogy of Joseph or Jesus 
used by him which directly contradicted his conception of this fact. Any 
text of Matthew which contained such statements would be condemned in 
advance as one altered against the author's intent. 

6. (P. 537.) The formula used nine times by Matthew, tva or dros 
m\npoby «td. (to which the similar expressions in ii. 17, xxvi. 54, xxvii. 9 
should be added), appears elsewhere only in Mark xiv. 49 (a parallel to 
Matt. xxvi. 54), and seven times in John, referring to O.T. predietions and 
prophetie words of Jesus; it does not occur in Paul or in either of Luke's 
books, and Jas. ii. 23 is the only further passage to be brought into com- 
parison. This is not the place to defend against unintelligent fault-finding 
the thoughtful conception of history which is set forth in these words. For 
a proper appreciation of the Gospel of Matthew in this regard, the point 
which is before all else decisive is the fact that the author, who in i. 23, ii. 6, 
xii. 18-21, xv. 8 f., xxvii. 9 (also probably xiii. 13-15, see ZKom. Matt. 474) 
shaped the O.T. texts to his purpose with entire freedom, makes not the 
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slightest attempt to transform historical statements, like those cited in ii 
15, 18, viii. 17, into predictions of future events. 

7. (P. 539.) We must reject every interpretation of Matt. ii. 23 which 
disregards the fact that the passage differs from i. 22 f. (ii. 5), ii. 15, 17, iii. 3, 
iv. 14, viii. 17, xii. 17, xiii. 35 (xv. 7), xxi. 4 (xxii. 31, 43), xxvii. 9, first, in 
that it mentions not an individual prophet, but the prophets in general ; and, 
secondly, in the omission of the Aéyovros or Aeyóvrev of citation. These facts 
make it impossible to look here for a quotation from either a canonical or an 
apocryphal book. Moreover, ór. cannot introduce, in indirect quotation, a 
summary of the whole prophetie teaching with regard to the lowliness of 
the Messiah and the possibility of misjudging Him (so practically Hofmann, 
Weiss. u. Erf. ii. 63-66, in an otherwise admirable discussion), nor yet a 
composite of passages like Isa. xi. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15 ; Zech. iii. 8, 
vi. 12; for it is not said in any of these passages that the Messiah is to bear 
any name approaching that of Nafwpatos, but He is spoken of figuratively by 
the prophets themselves as a 1x: or nox. The appeal to the prophets col- 
lectively is not followed by any sort of citation, exact or inexact, any more 
than in xxvi. 56 or the other passages that might be compared (Mark xiv. 49; 
John xvii. 12). őr, then, instead of which ydp would be plainer and better 
Greek, is to be understood causally, as in Matt. xxvi. 54; Acts i. 17. In 
justification of his view that the settlement of the Holy Family in Nazareth, 
a city unnamed in promise, was not a mere accident, but a fulfilment of the 
whole tenor of prophecy, Matt. recalls that the Child who there grew to 
manhood was one day to receive from His people the opprobrious title of the 
Nazarene. The Promised One was to enter upon His mission misunderstood 
and misjudged. The harshness of the construction, which lies in the fact that 
kAnOnoera must be understood from the standpoint of a moment already past 
at the author's time (= fuere yap Nafwpaios xAnOjva), is paralleled in Rom. 
iv. 24, and for that matter also in Matt. xvii. 11, cf. 12, and is not without 
support in the best Greek; cf. Kühner-Gerth, i. 173f. The translation is 
obscure and liable to misunderstanding, perhaps in consequence of a too 
anxiously exact fidelity to the Aramaic original. It might also be doubted 
whether the translator himself understood the original correctly. 

8. (P. 540.) ‘In Matt. 7 BaciAeía rôv obpavàv occurs thirty-three or thirty- 
four times; elsewhere in the N.T. only once (namely, John iii. 5), according 
to the correct text. The conception is thoroughly Jewish, and very common 
in the Mishnah and allied literature (cf. Schürer, JbfPTh, 1876, S. 166 f£); 
but it is there quite colourless and divested of its eschatological character. 
The root of the idea, to speak briefly, lies in Dan. ii. 34f., 44f., and its 
authentic interpretation in John xviii. 36; cf. ZKom. Matt. 124 ff. 

9. (P. 542.) On the 25th of April 1868, in Góttingen, the present writer 
publicly defended this thesis among others: * Orationis montane a Matthxo 
evangelista traditæ summa in cap. v. 16 proposita est," i.e. not in v. 17; for 
the latter statement covers only the discussion through v. 48 ; and even if one 
takes v. 17-20 as the theme, it is impossible to bring the whole content of the 
discourse within it. Moreover, while vii. 12 may appear to be a summing up 
of the whole with v. 17 in mind, it is only apparently so. Concern lest the 
accentuation of v. 16 should result in a contradiction of vi. 1 is needless, for 
the discrepaney is not increased by taking v. 16 as the fundamental thought 
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of the discourse. As a matter of fact, there is no contradiction. The only 
possible query is whether opposition to the Pharisees still exists in vi. 19— 
vii. 5; cf. xxiii. (14 ?) 25 ; Mark xii. 40; Luke xii. (1) 22-31, 34, xvi. 13-31. 
Umoxpird, vii. 5, would indicate that the contrast was still in mind. 

10. (P. 550.) We cannot introduce here an exposition of the passage 
xvi. 16-20, which, on account of the practical ecclesiastical interest which 
attaches to it, has been so variously misinterpreted. The present writer 
confines himself to the following suggestions : (1) The attempt to show from 
Tatian’s Diatessaron that even past the middle of the second century xvi. 18 f. 
was lacking in many or all manuscripts of Matt., and so that what we have 
before us is a later catholic interpolation, has been futile (Forsch. i. 163 f., 
243 f., 290 f. ; GK, ii. 546). How essential the statements about the Church 
are in the construction of Matthew's Gospel appears above. (2) 7 BaetAeía 
ràv o)pavàv does not signify here, any more than elsewhere, the kingdom of 
God to be found in heaven, the other-world abode of the exalted Christ and 
the blessed who wait for the resurrection (2 Tim. iv. 18 ; John xiv. 2), but 
the kingdom of God from heaven set up on earth. Between Hades below and 
heaven above is the kingdom of God on earth. "This kingdom is not repre- 
sented here, however, in its future completion after the parousia (xvi. 28), but 
in its preparatory, still imperfect form. Such a form the kingdom—in its 
essence invisible, and established in men's hearts through God's Word (xiii. 
18 ff., 37) and His Spirit (iii. 11)—already before its completion possesses in 
the Church of Jesus. This conception, so clear in xiii. 41, is demanded by 
the connection of thought in the present passage. The keys, ver. 19, belong 
to the house, ver. 18; the house, therefore, is identical with the kingdom, 
cf. xxi. 42, 43 and also xii. 25-29. (3) The key or keys are the symbol 
of the steward's office, cf. Isa. xxii. 22 (in Rev. iii. 7 the master of the 
house himself carries them). Peter is the (chief) oixovópos in the administra- 
tion of the Church ; cf. Matt. xxiv. 45-51; Luke xii. 42-48; 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
ix. 17; and, to the point, John xxi. 15-17. (4) To the administrative 
authority thus announced ver. 19b adds legislative power; for déev and 
Avev correspond to the Rabbinic apx “ declare forbidden,” and van * declare 
permitted." The reference, as a rule, is to courses with regard to whose per- 
missibility different opinions might be entertained, but never to past actions, 
sins committed. Matt. xvi. 19 has absolutely no connection with John 
xx. 23. 

11. (P. 555.) Origen (Gallandi, xiv., Appendix, p. 81; Comm. in Matt., 
Delarue, iii. 642, 918) found Jesus as the real name of Darabbas, Matt. xxvii. 
16 ff, “in very old manuscripts." So also Ss (Se is defective), Arm., Sh 
(which is entirely independent of the other Syriac versions), and also a few 
Greek minuscules and scholia. Tatian probably did not have it, for Bar- 
Bahlul refers to it expressly as a reading of the Gospel of the Separated (Forsch. 
i. 105 ; cf. 108, 211). Nor can it be established in the Gospel of the Hebrews ; 
GK, ii. 697-700. Still, the reading, which could easily give offence, and may 
for that very reason have been set aside by the redactor of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews also, is early and well enough attested to permit the conjecture 
stated on p. 555 above ; cf. ZKom. Matt. 702 ; Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mephar- 
reshe, ii. 178, 277. 

12. (P.561.) If the reading of the later MSS., of M yorres, were authentic, 
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Matt. xxii. 23, like Mark xii. 18, Luke xx. 27, Acts xxiii. 8, it would be an 
instance of information to the readers with regard to the doctrines of the 
Sadducees. According to the original text without of, the meaning is rather 
that the Sadducees disputed with Jesus concerning the Resurrection, which 
they denied, and in the course of a discussion of this sort laid before Him 
the captious question about the woman seven times married. 

13. (P. 562.) Among the many characterisations of the Gospel of Matt., 
the following are worthy of special attention :—Hofmann, Vermischte Aufsätze 
(1878, written in 1856), S. 15-33 (cf. also his N.T. ix. 297-317), and Aberle, 
ThQSc, 1859, S. 567-588 (cf. his Hinl. ns N.T., published by Schanz, 1877, 
S. 20-32). Aberle brought out the apologetic and polemic aim of the Gospel 
more clearly than others have done ; but his idea that it was written as a reply 
to a document traducing Christ and His Church, circulated by the Sanhedrin 
and known to Justin (Dial. xvii. 108, 117) and even to Origen (c. Cels. i. 38, 
vi. 27), has met with little acceptance. Neither Matt. (xxviii. 15, epnpio6y ó 
Aóyos otros) nor Justin nor Origen refers to such a document. Eusebius (on 
Isa. xviii. 1 f. ; Montfaucon, Coll. Nova Patr. ii. 424 f.) was the first to conceive 
of these Jewish slanders as taking the form of official communications from 
the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem to the Jews of all the world ; and, while Eusebius 
appealed to older authorities, he wrote under the iníluence of the text upon 
which he was commenting, and for the purpose of contrasting the apostles of 
Christ, who were also letter-writers, with the “apostles” of the Jewish 
* patriarch.” This, then, is not old tradition, but learned invention. The 
passages in the N.T. which refer to Jewish calumnies and Jewish opposition 
to Christianity outside of Palestine (Rom. iii. 8, cf. Rom. as a whole, and 
vol. i, 424; 1 Thess. ii. 15f.; Gal iv. 29; Rev. ii. 9, iii. 9; and the 
narratives in Acts, perhaps with the exception of ix. 2), convey no hint of 
any action of the Sanhedrin to that end, and Acts xxviii. 21 f. is evidence 
to the contrary. It is true that the Jewish slanders, in oral circulation, to 
which Matt. has reference, were still current to some extent in Justin's time; 
but the very ones which are most clearly indicated by the apologetic attitude 
of Matt. i. and ii. are hardly hinted at in Justin (see p. 563, n. 3). The 
alleged theft of Christs body by the disciples is known to Justin (Dial. 
cviii) from Matt. xxviii. 13. 


$ 56. COMPARISON OF THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 
WITH THE TRADITION REGARDING IT. 


It has been established by the preceding investigation 
that Matthew was written for Jews and Jewish Christians 
in Palestine, as the tradition reports (above, pp. 521, 560 f.). 
The fact that in spite of this it was circulated as early 
as the first century even in Churches predominantly 
Gentile, was orally translated, and then finally translated 
into Greek (above, p. 513 ff.), is easily explained by the 
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richness of its contents, and by the absence of all such 
Jewish ideas as were out of harmony with the Christian 
confession in general, or with the views which prevailed 
in the Gentile Christian Churches at the beginning. Paul 
would have no objection to this Gospel, which represented 
Jesus as “a servant of the circumcision " under the law, 
and yet at the same time the King of heaven and earth, 
who bestows the gospel upon all peoples (Gal. iv. 4; Rom. 
xv. 8). Not until the true historical picture of Jesus and 
of the situation of His first Church had faded out, did 
critical questionings arise among Gentile Christians as 
to the truth of Matthew's peculiar setting forth of the 
history and his new uncritical interpretations of it (n. 1). 
There is nothing in the Gospel which contradicts the 
tradition that it was written between 61 and 66. If the 
* to this day ” (xxvii. 8, xxviii. 15) were after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple, we would expect that 
an author who values so highly as does Matthew proof 
based upon the concurrence of prophecy and its fulfilment 
for the justification of Christ over against Judaism, would 
indicate somewhere and in some manner that the prophecy 
of Jesus had been fulfilled in this judgment (xxii. 7, xxiii. 
35-xxiv. 2, xxvi 61, xxvii 40) Matthew makes no 
attempt whatever to separate the prophecy concerning the 
parousia from the prophecy concerning the judgment upon 
Jerusalem and the Jewish contemporaries of Christ (xvi. 
28, xxiv. 3, 34, xxvi. 64; sce above, p. 449f.). There are 
sayings which make it appear as if the apostolic preaching 
was to continue in Israel until the parousia of Christ, and 
as if the spread of the gospel among the Gentiles was not 
to begin until after the destruction of Jerusalem (x. 23, 
xxii. 7-10, xxiii. 34—36), standing alongside of other say- 
ings in which the completion of the preaching among all 
peoples is made the condition of the parousia (xxiv. 14, cf. 
vet. vit; Bip 18-21, xin. 38, xxiv. 31, xxv. 92, XXVII 
xxvii. 19). The author makes no attempt to harmonise 
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these differences. Because when Matthew was written 
there was as yet no sign of fulfilment, the relation in which 
the predicted setting up of the idolatrous abomination in : 
the temple, with the accompanying desolation, ?.e. desecra- 
tion of the temple (xxiv. 15), stood to the other event 
prophesied at the same time, namely, the destruction of 
the temple and of the city (xxii. 7, xxiii. 38-xxiv. 4), is 
left obscure. It is evidence of the faithfulness with which 
this particular prophecy is recorded in Matthew, that the 
author, unlike Mark (xiii. 14; above, p. 500f.), does not 
employ the language in keeping with the later under- 
standing of apostolic Christianity which was the result of 
actual experience (n. 2). In the prophecy of the fall of 
Jerusalem itself we do not find such features in Matthew 
as appear in Luke's account (xix. 41-44, xxi. 20, xxiii. 
28-30), which could be judged a reflection of the event 
after its fulfilment. The attempt has been made to derive 
from Matt. xix. 1 the idea that, from the point of view of 
the author, Judæa lay on the other side of the Jordan, 
and that accordingly the book, or this portion of it, 
was written on the east side of the Jordan, about 
the time when the Christian refugees from Jerusalem 
found a place of safety in Pella. This would bring us 
down a little beyond the time limits drawn by Irenæus, 
since the departure from Jerusalem certainly did not take 
place before the year 66 (n. 3). It is, however, incon- 
ceivable that merely in consequence of a change of 
residence to the other side of the river, whieh had taken 
place shortly before, and against the regular Jewish usage 
and the usage which he himself follows in other passages 
of his book, a Jew, who up to this time had lived west of 
the Jordan, should have characterised the latter region 
mépav Tod 'lopóávov in a narrative the scene of which up to 
this point had been Galilee. The words themselves do not 
forbid, but favour the interpretation that on this occasion 
Jesus made the journey from Galilee to Judæa through 
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Perea instead of Samaria (n. 4). Equally erroncous is the 
opinion that in Matt. xxiii. 35 Jesus is made to refer to 
an event which took place in the year 67 or 68, not 
prophetically, but in historical reminiscence (n. 5). If this 
were an unintentional error, the composition of Matthew 
would have to be brought down at least to the year 100, 
a date which, as has been shown, does not agree with the 
other contents of the book. If, on the other hand, it were 
an intentional modification of a word of Jesus in the 
tradition (Luke xi. 51), it would represent an inconceivable 
mixture of thoughtlessness and perverseness. In reality 
the occurrence of the name Barachiah instead of Jehoiada 
is only one of those oversights on the part of Matthew 
which the learned redactor of the Gospel of the Hebrews 
saw fit to correct (n. 5). There are no critical reasons 
why we should not accept the tradition according to which 
Matthew wrote his Gospel in Palestine between the years 
61 and 66 (n. 6). 

Likewise the supposition that he wrote in the common 
language of Palestine, and that our Greek Matthew is a 
translation from the Hebrew, t.e. Aramaic, made con- 
siderably later (above, pp. 506—522), finds support in the 
text. In the discussion of this question it is first of all 
to be kept in mind that Jesus made use of Aramaic (§ 1) 
in His preaching to the people and in instructing His 
disciples, as well as in all His intercourse with His contem- 
poraries, so that all the discourses of Jesus and the words 
spoken by Him to the Jews, who had intercourse with 
Him, preserved to us in Greek books, are only translations. 
And we are not the first to be dependent on such trans- 
lations; but this was likewise true for the Christians in 
Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome in the days of the 
unwritten Gospel (§ 48). The possibility or the necessity 
of referring one of Jesus’ words to an Aramaic original in 
order to understand it fully or to explain the different 
forms in which it occurs in the tradition, proves nothing 
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as to whether the writings in which it is found were 
originally Greek or translations from the Aramaic. The 
material which an evangelist like Luke, who knew little 
or no Aramaic, took from the oral or written tradition 
must have been already in Greek, and the Hebrew or 
Aramaic idioms which are observable in his accounts may 
be regarded as in so far proof of the faithfulness with 
which he reproduces what he received from the tradition. 
It does not, however, establish anything with reference 
to his linguistic ability, nor prove that one of his sources 
was in Aramaic, since the oral account or writing at the 
basis of his narrative can go back either directly or 
indirectly to a Jewish Christian who knew Greek enough 
to be able to give an oral or written account of Jesus 
in this language, and who at the same time was still 
“Hebrew” enough to betray himself in his language 
either intentionally or unintentionally. Even an evan- 
gelist like Mark, whose native language was Aramaic, but 
who for decades had been in the service of missionary 
work outside of his native land, and had finally come to 
know Greek well enough to undertake composition in this 
language, did not have to construct the Greek form of his 
Gospel entirely new. He was influenced by the manner 
in which the words and deeds of Jesus were customarily 
related in Greek in connection with the missionary work. 
This would be even more true in the case of a translator 
who put the Aramaic Matthew into Greek after it had been 
translated orally for a number of years, especially if the 
work was done at a time when Greek Gospels were already 
in existence and circulated in the circle to which the trans- 
lator belonged. In the case before us, however, this is at 
least very probable. Besides Mark (above, pp. 444, 516 £), 
still other Greek Gospel writings could have been in exist- 
ence in the vicinity of the Greek translator of Matthew, 
as the Gospel of Luke or one of the writings mentioned in 
Luke i. 1 which have not come down to us. Besides being 
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nfluenced by the ecclesiastical language of the Greek 
Churches, it was unavoidable that the author should be 
affected also by the oral translation of the Aramaic 
Matthew, which had been practised for years, and from 
which, finally, the written translation originated, as well 
is by Greek Gospels like that of Mark. We must also 
remember that translations made in ancient times varied 
sreatly in character. We find a disposition to translate 
a text which was already regarded as Holy Scripture with 
slavish literalness. For this reason the LXX is on the 
whole a very literal translation. which everywhere does 
violence to the genius of the Greek language, a particular 
in which Aquila’s translation is even a greater offender 
vol. i. p. 56) The Old Latin translation, particularly 
that of the N.T., which was not made until the N.T. had 
long been accepted as Holy Scripture by the Church, 
was designed to be literal. In this point the revisers 
had few changes to make; they simply freed it from its 
slavish dependence upon the original, and made the Latin 
smoother. The translation of the Gospels among the 
Syrians exhibits the reverse process. From the Dvates- 
saron or Syrus Sinaiticus to the work of Thomas of 
Heraclea we notice a eonstant development away from 
sreat freedom to slavish literalness; a tolerably good 
manipulation of the native language gives place to a 
handling of the same which grows constantly worse and 
worse as the attempt is made to render the original 
more and more faithfully. When the Greek Matthew was 
produced (above, p. 516), the development in the direction 
of treating the original upon which it is based as Holy 
Scripture could not yet have gone very far. The trans- 
lator could not have been a pure Hellenist, since as such 
he would not have understood the original, but was 
simply one of those * Hebrews” who, like Paul, was not 
only profieient in his own language, but master also of 
Greek (vol. i. p. 48 ff.). He must have been born or have 
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grown up among the Hebrews, and therefore have been 
accustomed to the oral translation of the Hebrew original 
into Aramaic as it was practised in the synagogues of the 
Hebrews. Here literal exactness was not regarded as 
essential even in relation to the O.T. Much less, then, 
could it have appeared to the translator to be his first 
and only duty with reference to Matthew,—a writing not 
yet old enough to be regarded as sacred. Finally, it is 
to be remembered that the language of a translator does 
not always show stronger traces of dependence upon the 
original language than that of an independent author who 
is under the necessity of using a language other than 
his own. A German writing in English and for English 
readers about conditions in his native land would be far 
less careful to avoid Germanisms than a German trans- 
lating a work of Goethe or Ranke into English. 

The style of Matthew shows throughout fewer Hebra- 
isms than that of Mark and Revelation. Constructions 
entirely foreign to Greek idiom do not occur, and the use 
of xai in the narrative is much less frequent (n. 7, and 
above, p. 502, n. 2). Indeed, the question arises whether 
the painful frequency of certain formule and construc- 
tions which take the place of the Semitie form of narrative 
are not due to the translator's effort to avoid the latter 
(n. 7. That Matthew is a translation from a Semitie 
original is proved primarily on other grounds. An author 
writing originally in Greek could not have written i. 21. 
A Greek reader unfamiliar with the etymological meaning 
of yw could not see the logical force of the explanation 
of the choice of the name here given, and, therefore, for 
such the sentence is simply unintelligible. The Aramaic- 
speaking Jews, among whom the Hebrew proper name 
Jesus was very common, and to whom the meaning of 
the stem must have been generally familiar from the 
liturgical use of hosanna, understood the sentence at once 
even if the c@few of the Greek Matthew did not represent 
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the corresponding Hebrew verb, but the purely Aramaic 
p (n. 8. The Greek translator could or should have 
helped his reader out of the difficulty by a ë éotw 
peÜepumvevóuevov owt}p or cwtnpia Kupiov, which would have 
rendered the following aùròs yàp cocer intelligible. Justin 
(Apol. i. 33) did so. That the author of the Greek 
Matthew omits this explanation, 1s proof of the exactness 
of his translation, but not of his skill as a translator. The 
case 1s similar in Matt. x. 25, where the connection between 
the literal meaning of the name Beelzebub and the figure 
of the oicodeororns and the oixiaxoi (vol. i. p. 20) is lost to 
the Greek reader, and therewith the point of the discourse. 
If they had recorded this saying at all, Mark, and certainly 
Luke, would not have omitted an explanation of the word. 
A simple explanation of the content such as we have in 
Matt. xii. 24 (ef. Mark iii. 22; Luke xi 15), would not 
have been sufficient. The absence of an explanation of 
the word xopBavás, xxvii. 6, is all the more striking, because 
in xv. 5 the Hebrew and Aramaie word, which was un- 
intelligible to Greek readers, is replaced by the Greek 
translation which Mark found it necessary to add in 
vi. 11. Here and in other places the Greek Matthew 
not only makes less effort than does Mark to retain the 
form of the original language, but rather betrays a purpose 
to furnish his Greek readers with a text at once intelli- 
gible, with the fewest possible foreign expressions (n. 9). 
This fact makes the other cases where Hebrew and Aramaic 
words and names are left unexplained, as in 'Igooós, i. 21 ; 
BeedfeBovrA, x. 26; paxd, v. 22; kopBavás, xxvii. 6, seem 
to be due to dependence upon the Aramaic original, and 
to a lack of courage on the translator’s part to render 
this freely. In the same way is to be explained the 
obscurity of the expression in ii. 23 (above, p. 568, n. 7); 
further, the use of mépav tod 'IopBávov as a substantive 
without the article in iv. 25, which is contrary to Greek 
idiom, and also the occurrence of genitives like l'aAuAaías 
VOL. Il. 37 
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and '"Iovóaías governed by åo (iv. 25, cf. iv. 15), likewise 
the translation of Jewish scholastic terms by déew and 
Ave (xvi. 19, xviii. 18; above, p. 569, n. 10), which is 
literal but unintelligible to Greek readers. If, according 
to John i. 42, xxi. 15-17, and the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
Peters father was called Jochanan, the Bar-Jonah of 
Matt. xvi. 17 is a mistake more likely to have been made 
by a translator than by the author (vol. i. 17) The 
retention of the Aramaic bar without an added translation 
seems to be without purpose, and its employment along 
with the Greek form Heérpos (cf. per contra, John i. 42) 
is inconsistent, and exhibits poor style. Kavavaios (x. 4), 
which an ignorant scribe changed to Kavavirns, and 
Xavavaia (xv. 22), are correct transcriptions of 8282? (Dal- 
man, Gr.1 138, better than 2te Aufl. 174) and smys3 ; but 
it would have been better for his Greek readers if the 
author of the Greek Matthew had given the translation 
of the first, which is customary in Luke and Josephus, 
trons, and if he had substituted for the latter the 
specification which we find in Mark vii. 26. Perhaps if 
we could compare the original with the translation, we 
should be able to make the same definite claim with 
regard to other passages where now we must be content 
with modest conjectures (n. 10). The omissions of things 
it was incumbent upon a translator to say, which are noted 
above, lose none of their force as proof because in other 
places the translator is more careful to make himself in- 
telligible to his readers. In xxvii 46 he himself must 
have felt that a translation of the Aramaie words was 
quite as indispensable as the translation of the Hebrew 
name Immanuel in i. 23 (n. 9). Familiarity of his readers 
with Mark xv. 22, 34 (cf. John xix. 17) may have induced 
him to retain the original in xxvii. 46, and to add the 
translation of the Hebrew name in xxvii. 33, which was 
not absolutely necessary. 

Stronger proof that Matthew is a translation is to be 
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derived from a consideration of the form of its citations 
from the O.T. When a Hebrew like Paul makes only 
very moderate use of his knowledge of the Hebrew O.T., 
and when the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who 
was likewise learned in the Scriptures, takes his citations 
wholly from the LXX, it is inconceivable that an evan- 
gelist writing originally in Greek for Greek or Hellenistic 
readers, whose knowledge of the Scripture was inferior 
to that of the persons mentioned (n. 11), should, while 
following the LXX in many instances, still, wherever 
he felt it necessary, give a translation of the Hebrew 
text entirely independent of the LAX. On the basis of 
the differences observable in Matthew in this respect, the 
attempt has been made to distinguish two elements in 
our Gospel, and to prove, on this ground, that it is a 
compilation. Where the redactor cites the O.T. on his 
own responsibility, he takes his quotations direct from the 
Hebrew original, without paying much regard to the 
LXX, and reproduces them in free translation. On 
the other hand, citations which occur in the discourses of 
Jesus, and such as are made by other persons represented 
in the narrative as speaking, he takes from a Greek book 
before him in which all the citations were quoted from 
the LXX (n. 12). The róles here assigned are impossible. 
Since Jesus spoke Aramaic, it is extremely improbable 
that His own quotations from the O.T. were influenced 
by the LXX. The same must have been true of the oral 
tradition of the discourses among the Hebrews in Pales- 
tine, and of the supposed record of these discourses by 
Matthew. Therefore the person who translated into 
Greek the Hebrew or Aramaic Acya, discovered by 
Schleiermacher, must have obliterated all traces of his 
original’s independence of the LXX, looked up all the 
passages cited in the LXX, and have copied them 
from this source; while, on the contrary, the author of 
Matthew, who wrote in Greek, to begin with, for Greek 
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readers, ignored the existence of an O.T. in Greek, and 
everywhere paraded his Hebrew learning. The real state 
of the case was different, and is very easily explained if 
we recognise what is not only handed down by the tradi- 
tion, but also sufficiently proved from what precedes, 
namely, that our Greek Matthew is the result of an 
effort to give a literal translation of a uniformly Aramaic 
original document. Since the translator was proficient 
in Greek, he must have been familiar also with the LXX, 
which was industriously read by those about him. In 
the translation of an Aramaic book he used the LXX as 
one of his models. He made use of its expressions where 
it was not easy to produce better ones of his own (i. 1; 
above, p. 532). Sayings such as must have been often 
employed in preaching the gospel in Greek, and in 
instruction within the Church, in part also to be found 
in the Greek Gospels which existed in his vicinity (e.g. 
iii. 3) he reproduced as he found them in the LXX, 
especially if no violence was done to the sense of his 
original. In other passages it must have seemed to him 
that the substitution of the text of the LXX would 
obseure the sense of his original and the purpose of the 
citation. In such cases he translated the O.T. quotations 
of his original in exactly the same way that he did the 
rest of the Aramaie book.  Familiarity with the LXX, 
and with the language employed in the Church in his 
vieinity, made it inevitable that expressions which we 
find in the LXX should flow from his pen, especially in 
such passages as were often read in Christian circles. 
That he looked up the quotations and allusions regularly 
in the LXX, and translated them with this before him, 1s 
extremely improbable, otherwise he would have corrected 
a number of mistakes in his original, as the learned 
redactor of the Gospel of the Hebrews did in at least one 
case (n. 11). 

The question remains still as to whether or not the 
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unanimous tradition which assigns the authorship of our 
Gospel to the apostle Matthew is borne out by the book 
itself. Scholars who deny this claim base their opinion 
partly upon the content,—which, it is claimed, is incon- 
sistent with authorship by one of the twelve apostles,— 
partly upon the dependence of the account upon older 
documents of similar content, either still extant or to be 
assumed. With regard to the latter point, the real rela- 
tion that exists between Matthew and Mark deserves 
special investigation (S 57). Particularly, certain repeti- 
tions of the same or similar words and actions—the so- 
called doublets—have played an important róle in proving 
Matthew's dependence upon various written sources. 
Evidence, convincing to one who does not already believe 
the point to be proved, has not been produced (n. 13). 
Granted, however, that it is possible to prove—-a possi- 
bility which is here contested—that the original Matthew 
is dependent upon our Mark or a similar document, it 
would not follow that it was not written by an apostle. 
It must always be borne in mind that Matthew became a 
disciple and companion of Jesus comparatively late. It 
cannot be proved at this point, but simply claimed on 
the assumption that the order of events accepted as 
correct by the present writer is, that Matthew was no 
more an eye-witness of what is recorded in Mark i. 4-39, 
i. 1-12, ui. 20-v. 20 (Matt. iii. 1-iv. 25, viii. 14-ix. 8, 
xii, 22-xiii. 52, possibly xiii. 58) than he was of the events 
narrated in Matt. i.—ii. or John i. 19-v. 47. With refer- 
ence to such portions of the history, Matthew was less 
favoured than Mark, if the latter was able to draw upon 
the narratives of Peter, who became a disciple of Jesus 
so much earlier. Further, it is hard to understand why 
an apostle should have hesitated to make use of the record 
by a disciple of one of the apostles for such parts of his 
book. But even in connection with the narration of such 
events as he may have witnessed, an intelligent author 
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is always glad to make use of existing records in prepara- 
tion for his own work, no matter from whom they may 
have originated. In his own recollection he has a certain 
standard by which to estimate its worth and to correct its 
errors. 

With reference to the content of the book and 
Matthew’s method of exposition, apart from the question 
of its dependence upon older written sources which cannot 
be demonstrated, it cannot be considered the task of a 
text-book like this to combat the dogmatic prejudices of 
those who conclude, from the miraculous character of the 
events recorded in Matthew, as in all the Gospels, that 
none of these books could have been written by a com- 
panion of Jesus and an eye-witness of even a part of the 
history here recorded. It was necessary to touch upon 
this question earlier in connection with 2 Pet. i. 16-18, 
and it will recur again more pointedly in the consideration 
of the Fourth Gospel Whoever finds one miracle of 
feeding a difficulty to begin with, will be under the 
necessity of regarding the feeding of the 4000 (Matt. 
xv. 32; Mark vii. 1), and that of the 5000 (Matt. xiv. 
15-21; Mark vi 34; Luke ix. 12; John vi 5), as a 
double form of one and the same fact, exaggerated by 
legend. In the same way he must regard the conversa- 
tion connected with the two events (Matt. xvi 5-11; 
Mark vii 14—21) as the patchwork of a compiler whose 
attitude toward the traditions, already varying widely 
from the truth, was uneritical and generally helpless. 
This judgment would apply in the same way to Mark, 
and finally to all Gospel tradition. Hypothetical refer- 
ence of the existing Gospels to written sources which are 
now lost, the content and form of which each constructs 
according to his own liking, puts us in a position where 
we can neither answer nor escape the great dilemma 
whether the Gospel history is unconscious and conscious 
mythologising, or whether it goes back to actual facts. 
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Criticism of the Gospel literature, and the counter criti- 
cisms, can render at best only preliminary service. For 
this end it is, to be sure, important to observe that 
Matthew's narrative lacks the clearness which character- 
ises that of the eye-witness. It must be admitted that 
we cannot make such observations in connection with this 
Gospel as led us to refer Mark's account to an eye-witness 
(above, p. 491 f£). The theological thought which domi- 
nates Matthew, determining the choice as well as the 
form of the subject-matter, does not admit ample breadth 
of narrative, depiction of the scene, and delineation of the 
characters. But we must remember, ?n the first place, 
that the purpose of the writing, as developed in $ 55, 
gave little occasion for the features which we miss in 
Matthew. The Roman Christians for whom Mark wrote 
desired a narrative concerning Jesus, whom they had not 
seen, but whom they nevertheless loved (1 Pet. i. 8) To 
the Jews and Jewish Christians for whom Matthew wrote, 
it needed to be proved that, in spite of all Jewish pre- 
judiees to the contrary, Jesus was the promised Messiah. 
For this purpose the appropriate material was a few 
characteristic actions and detailed discourses. Jn the 
second place, it betrays ignorance of real life to decide 
a question of this character by reference to a common 
standard, instead of by the actual diversity of individual 
inclination and capacity. It is possible for everyone to 
find, in his daily experience, examples of such difference 
between a fact and the same as reported by two different 
persons, when exactly similar conditions had existed for 
both. In the third place, in the criticism of Matthew we 
must take into consideration also the fact that narratives 
which, in comparison with those of Mark, make the 
impression of unelaborated sketches, e.g. Matt. viu. 18— 
ix. 8, could have been reproduced by Matthew in part 
only from extraneous accounts. Further, he purposed in 
this whole seetion,—viii. 18—ix. 24,—by a rapid succession 
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of chronologically connected events, and by constant 
change of scene, to give us a picture of the restless 
activity with which Jesus performed His lifework (n. 14). 
Is it to be considered a coincidence that Matthew, who 
follows the Jewish method and reckons the day from 
evening to evening, chooses for this purpose the parti- 
cular day in the middle of which his own call took place, 
and that an apostle selects, as an example of Jesus' teach- 
ing, the great discourse which followed directly upon the 
choosing of the apostles, perhaps the first longer discourse 
which Matthew, who had been called shortly before from 
the stall of the tax-gatherer to be a disciple, had heard 
from Jesus’ lips? Most of the objections to the apostolic 
authorship of Matthew are due either to a failure to 
recognise its plan and method of exposition, or to opinions 
about the history, which, in their turn, lack sufficient 
basis ; or, finally, to preconceived opinions with reference 
to the uncertain beginnings of literary activity in connec- 
tion with the Gospel lf the outline of the plan and 
character of the book given above, pp. 531—562, is relatively 
correct, the complaints about the lack of chronological 
order in Matt. iii. 1—xiv. 12, and the contradictions between 
the arrangement of material in this part of the book and 
the more trustworthy accounts in Mark and Luke, are 
without purpose. The requirement that a historian, in 
close touch with the events which he narrates, must main- 
tain a chronological order in all details, is not met even 
by Luke in either his Gospel or in Acts, though in the 
former this appears to be promised, i. 3 (xaOe&js). It is 
entirely inapplieable to Matthew, who is in no sense 
primarily a historian, but an apologetie preacher in Israel 
of the Nazarene denied by His own people. The freedom 
with which Matthew handles the form of the great dis- 
courses (above, p. 558 f.) is much more conceivable in case 
of an apostle, who is not called to write history, but to 
publish the commandments of Jesus to others (Matt. 
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xxvii. 20; cf. 2 Pet. iii. 2), —and who, moreover, felt con- 
fidence on account of his own recollection,—than in that 
of a younger contemporary who constructed his work from 
the narratives of those who heard the discourses, or from 
documents in which the same could have been recorded, 
part of them not without historical. setting. The idea 
that the first records of the words and deeds of Jesus 
must have been simply collections of material, with no 
other purpose than to preserve the memory of them, and 
that for this reason a book so thoroughly planned as is 
Matthew, so rich in thought, and written with such a 
clear purpose, could not have originated except upon the 
basis of such purposeless collections of material, is a pre- 
judgment. Of course, lack of knowledge on the author's 
part with regard to important facts in the Gospel history, 
especially with regard to events which took place when 
the apostles were present, would be proof that the book 
was not written by an apostle. Apart, however, from the 
consideration that, as far as this point is concerned, it 
does not make any essential difference whether the book 
was written by an apostle or some other Palestinian 
Christian in the year 65, or even 75, such ignorance on 
Matthew’s part remains to be demonstrated (n. 15). The 
older criticism of Matthew, which in many instances pro- 
ceeded upon the presupposition of the apostolic origin and 
essential trustworthiness of the Fourth Gospel, is incon- 
sistent, to the extent that objections to the apostolic 
origin and historicity of this Gospel are as strong as those 
against Matthew. The more important points of difference 
will not be considered until we discuss the Fourth Gospel. 
Also the question as to why Matthew and Mark begin the 
account of Jesus' publie work with the arrest of the Daptist, 
thereby limiting their narrative practically to Galilee, must 
be postponed, in order to avoid repetition (8 63). 

1. (P. 571.) Marcion contended that Matt. v. 17 was not spoken by 
Jesus (Tert, c. Marc. iv. 7, 9, 12, 36, v. 14), that either He Himself spoke its 
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direct opposite or His disciples after Him (and before the fourth century) 
substituted it for this saying, which was alleged to have been smuggled into 
the Gospel by the Judaists (GK, i. 609, 666-669). Holsten (Die drei urspriingl, 
Ev. 61 ff.) and Holtzmann (H K?, i. 5) still take practically the same position 
with regard to Matt. v. 17-19, and the latter with regard to xxiii. 3, xxiv. 90 
also. According to Weizsücker, also (Unters. über d. ev. Gesch. 125), xxiv. 20 
contradiets *the whole gospel tradition concerning Jesus' attitude in regard 
to this day.” But the fundamental principle on which all depends is preserved 
besides in Luke xvi. 17, and also in Matt. iii. 15, only in a still more general 
form. Nothing is gained by the excision of xxiii. 3 as long as xxiii. 23 (rara 
€0e. momoa.) remains. That Jesus assumed and required the observance of 
the ceremonial law by His disciples, and consequently also that xxiv. 20 is in 
entire accord with the historical conditions in which Jesus and His disciples 
moved, is one of those facts which can be disputed only by a dogmatism, 
whether orthodox or heterodox, which is absolutely devoid of historical insight. 
According to John, as well as aecording to Matthew and the other Synoptists, 
Jesus never conceded to His accusers that He had annulled one jot or tittle 
of the law, and never claimed for Himself a peculiar position either above 
or outside the law. On the contrary, He repeatedly proved from the law and 
the prophets, from the recognised requirements of the temple service, and from 
His opponents’ own practice, that His attitude toward ceremonial regulations 
—so much freer, as compared with Pharisaism—was the only fulfilment of 
the law which answered to the will of the divine lawgiver, the idea of the 
regulations themselves, and the patterns of O.T. history. It was rather His 
opponents who made empty the law, who nullified and evaded it (Matt. v. 
20-48, xii. 1-13, xv. 1-20, xix. 3-12, xxi. 30, xxiii. 1-33 ; John v. 16-18, 49, 
45, vii. 19-24). Matt. ix. 14-17 (cf. xv. 2, 7-20) has nothing to do with the 
law, which prescribed fasting only on the Day of Atonement, and neither 
there (ix. 15) nor elsewhere (vi. 16-18, xvii. 21) does Jesus belittle the pious 
observance of voluntary fasting. On the other hand, also, Jesus never taught 
that the law given to the people of Israel, to His own and His disciples’ fore- 
fathers (Matt. v. 21, rois dpxaío:s), was to be extended to all nations. Yet 
His Jewish disciples were not to imagine that the nearness of the kingdom 
of heaven and of the accompanying collapse of the hitherto existing order, 
released them from tlieir duty toward the God-given though nationally limited 
appointments of the O.T. Jesus did not touch upon the question of the Gentile 
Christians’ position with regard to the law. Only in regard to His own 
commands is it His will that they be communicated to all peoples (xxviii. 20). 
Even according to Matthew no details of the future form of life in His 
Church, composed as it was of Jews and Gentiles together, were legally 
prescribed by Jesus. Rather was it left to the Church and its leaders to 
institute such rules of administration as might be required (xvi. 19, xviii. 
18; above, p. 550f.). Intimations are not lacking that in the course of the 
historical development even essential portions of the law would be set aside 
(xvii. 24-97 ; cf. John iv. 21; above, p. 552). In the two ideas, namely, 
that Jesus Himself recognised it as His calling to bring the law to its ful- 
filment, and that so long as the world stands no element of the law can perish 
unfulfilled, lie the fruitful germs of thought which were to be developed 
later. Hilgeufeld attempted (above, p. 414) to distinguish iu Matt. be- 
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tween a Jewish particularistic tendency derived from the primitive Matt. in 
Aramaic or from the Gospel of the Hebrews, and a universalistic tendency 
attributable to the Greek redactor, and to sort out the inserted sections. In 
this he could not possibly succeed ; for, as (pp. 531-556) has been shown, the 
whole book is built up upon the antithesis which he would thus explain. 
The supposed redactor speaks of Jesus’ redemptive mission in i. 21 as if it 
were confined to Israel, while the supposedly Jewish writer of the Sermon 
on the Mount points (v. 13-16) to the whole world as the sphere of the dis- 
ciples’ labour and the field of the Gospel, as clearly as does the universalistic 
editor in xiii. 38, xxiv. 14, xxvi. 13, xxviii. 19. If vii. 6 were a prohibition 
of preaching among the Gentiles, Matthew would reduce Jesus toa standpoint 
lower not only than that of the O.T., but lower than that of the Pharisees 
(Matt. xxii. 15) and the narrow-minded Jewish Christians, who never 
doubted that the Gospel was intended for all mankind, but simply disagreed 
with Paul and others as to the conditions upon which this was to be realised. 
Indeed, that group of Jewish Christians which made use of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, alleged to be the primitive Matt., fully recognised Paul's Gentile 
mission (GK, 11.669). But Matthew has nothing to say about these conditions 
for the reception of the Gentiles; there is simply a certain obscurity as to 
when and how the Gospel is to pass from Israel to them, which, however, is 
only a proof that Matthew has preserved the words of Jesus with remarkable 
fidelity uncoloured by later conceptions (above, p. 571). Jesus Himself knew 
that for the period of His earthly life He was confined to Israel (xv. 24) ; it 
would have been unfair to the privilege which rightly belonged to that 
nation if He had withdrawn from it and turned at once to the Gentiles 
(xv.26). "This is quite in accord with Rom. xv. 8 and with the Fourth Gospel, 
which represents Jesus’ death and exaltation as the indispensable precon- 
dition of the extension of His work to the Gentiles (iii. 14-16, x. 16-18, xi. 
51f. xii. 20, 23, 32; ef. per contra, vii. 35). From this followed naturally 
the similar restriction of the apostles; primarily for the like period (Matt. 
x. bf). But in accord also with the actual situation until after 60 A.D., 
which Paul himself acknowledged to be justified (Gal. ii. 7-10), and with 
another report of Jesus! words (Luke xi. 49, xxiv. 47 ; Acts i. 8), it is inti- 
mated that even after His departure the disciples were to preach first in Israel 
(Matt. xxiii. 34, xxii. 4). Neither the promise of x. 23, nor the expectation it 
presupposed, namely, that the Twelve would preach in Israel until the time 
referred to (the destruction of Jerusalem), failed of fulfilment. It was only 
when the signs of the approaching end were multiplying that Peter went to 
Rome. The other apostles remained still longer at their posts, and not till 
about 70 and from then onwards do we find John and others of the early 
apostolic circle, like Philip and Aristion, at work among the Gentile Churches 
of Asia Minor. With this corresponds the representation of Matt. xxii. 7-9, 
that the Gospel is to turn from Israel to the Gentiles only after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and it is not at variance with the inissionary command, 
xxviii. 19; cf. Luke xxiv. 47, and all the similar sayings recorded in Matthew. 
For (1) Israel also belongs among “all the nations” (vol. i. 370, n. 2). 
(2) The allegorical language of the parable, xxii. 1-14, makes it necessary to 
represent the call of Israel and the call of the Gentiles as two absolutely 
distinct acts, the latter taking the place of the first. (3) According to 
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Matthew, Jesus represent His future Church as a community separated from 
the Jewish nation and open to non-Israelites, which comes into independent 
existence immediately after His rejection by the Jewish authorities (xxi. 40- 
43; above, p.550ff.). (4) Only a part of this Church is to be found in 
Judea at the time of the parousia (xxiv. 16); others are scattered among 
the Gentile nations of the world (xxiv. 9, 31). One who, with the fullest 
recognition of Israel’s prior claim upon its Messiah, repeatedly noticed the 
call of the Gentiles to salvation and the universal significance of Christ and 
His Church (ii. 1-12, iii. 9, iv. 24, v. 13-106, viii. 11, 12, x. 18, xii. 18-91, 
xlii. 31-33, 38, xxii. 7—14, xxiv. 14, 31, xxv. 32, xxvi. 13, xxviii. 19), certainly 
did not look askance at the mission to the Gentiles which was undertaken 
before the fall of Jerusalem and independently of the twelve apostles of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. He found in it no violation of a single command or 
prohibition of Christ's which he reported, and no unfaithfulness, furthermore, 
to Jesus’ example. For Jesus marvelled at the faith of a Gentile man and 
a Gentile woman (viii. 10, xv. 28), granted His assistance to them both ; and 
though He in neither case permitted the great faith which He found among 
Gentiles to draw Him away from Israel and His primary calling, He did 
not conceal from the Canaanitish woman that after the children were satisfied 
the dogs should have their turn. It is the more impossible to find a con- 
tradiction between the two naratives if one recognises what Fritzsche pointed 
out as long ago as 1826 (Comm. in Mt. p. 311), that eyo eAdav Ocparciow 
avróv, viii. 7, is to be taken interrogatively (cf. ZKom. Matt. 335). Astonished 
at the implied request of the centurion, and hesitating to comply with it, 
Jesus asks, *I am to come and heal him?” Only so can we understand 
the emphatic yo and the centurion's second remark. He divined the Jew's 
hesitation to enter a Gentile house (cf. Luke vii. 3 ff.), and, by the opposition 
it at first met from Jesus, his faith was roused to unexpected earnestness, 
to which Jesus yielded in this instance as in xv. 28. 

2. (P. 572.) Whereas Colani, Jésus-Christ et les Croyances Messtaniques de 
son Temps, 1864, p. 201 ff., explained the whole eschatological discourse (Matt. 
xxiv., Mark xiii.) as an apocalypse from the later apostolie period, Weizsücker, 
Unters. d. ev. Gesch. 124 ff., would find in Matt. xxiv. 6 ff. and Mark xiii. 7 ff. a 
Jewish apocalypse under the name of Enoch, referred to also in Barn. iv., and 
dating from the time immediately before the destruetion of Jerusalem, just 
as he considers also that Luke xi. 49 (= Matt. xxiii. 34) points to the use of a 
Jewish writing. It follows next from this that there is nothing to be said 
for the Petrine origin of Mark (127), and—though not on this account alone, 
to be sure—that Matt. was not written till soon after 70 (201 ff.). Similar 
conjectures, whieh cannot be supported at any point by valid proofs, were 
put forward by Renan, L’Antéchrist, 3me ed. pp. 289-300. 

3. (P. 572.) Eus. H. E. ii. 5. 3. After the death of the bishop, James, 
and the expulsion of the apostles from Judea, and before the outbreak of the 
Jewish war, the Jerusalem Church removed to Pella in Perea, in accordance 
with the revelation made to its leading members (xard rwa xpgopóv rois 
aùróĝı Õokipois è dmokaAvireos éx0oÜévra). Epiphan. de Mens. xv: sjvixa yap 
épehrev 5 modus áAiokegÜa, ùrò TOY 'Popaiov xai épgpoUoÓOai, mpoexprparia- 
Onoav bro ayyéAov mávres of pabnral ueraaTijvai dod Ths móÀeos, peAdOvVONS 
üpüpv dmóXAvaÓar ovrives peravdorat yevópevo, @knoav ev IléAXy «TÀ. (cf. Har. 
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xxix. 7, xxx. 2). These accounts probably go back to Hegesippus, cf. Forsch, 
vi.269f. The time was the year 66 at the earliest, 69 at the latest, Josephus 
(Bell. ii. 20. 1, iv. 6. 3; Ant. xx. 11. 1) also says that many Jews fled from 
Jerusalem for fear of Zealot rule and of siege; and in Bell. iv. 6. 3 end, vi. 
5. 3, tells of prophecies old and new announcing the city's fall. 

4. (D. 573.) It is needless to say that under certain circumstances mépav 
roù "lopódvov — qva 3y can denote the west side of the Jordan, namely, when 
it is clear from the connection of a narrative, or from an express statement, 
chat the speaker's standpoint is east of the Jordan (Deut. iii. 95). But it is 
ust this condition which Matt. xix. 1 does not present. The term can be 
inderstood, therefore, only in its invariable, technically geographical sense, 
| fully established usage in the N.T. period, especially where two other sec- 
ions of the Holy Land are mentioned at the same time; cf. Mishnah, Baba 
Jathra iii 2; Shebiith ix. 2, Sim prm zzi apm. So Pliny, H. N. v. 14. 70, 
Perea along with Galilea and reliqua Judea, from which Perea is separated 
oy the Jordan. In Josephus, regularly 7 Ilepaía, Bell. i. 30. 3, iii. 3. 3, and 
ess frequently 9 mépav ro) “Iopddvov, Ant. xii. 4. 9 end. So, also, unquestion- 
bly the substantive adverbial phrase Matt. iv. 25 (iv. 15) and the simple 
idverbial phrase everywhere in those Gospels which were written neither east 
ior west of the Jordan (Mark iii. 8, x. 1; John i. 28, iii. 26, x. 40). The 
dea that Matt. departed here from his own usage and set mépav ro) 
[opódvov as an attribute to rà ópia rìs 'lov0a(as, thereby indicating his 
ast-of-the-Jordan standpoint, is to be dismissed for this further reason also, 
hat he nowhere else found it necessary to give his Palestinian readers such 
nformation with regard to the divisions of the country. Again, it would be 
mipossible to speak of a part of Judea as situated across the Jordan, for 
his would require the article before zépav, and would be an incompre- 
ensible error, not to be explained by Ptolem. Geogr. v. 16. 9. Ptolemy did 
ot know the term Perea at all, but divided Palestine, or Judea in the 
vider sense (v. 9. 1), exclusive of the coast towns (§ 2), into the districts of 
ralilee, Samaria, Judea (including Perea), and Idumea. Everyone knows 
hat designations of locality with eis by no means denote invariably the 
lace into which, but very often the point toward which the motion is directed 
Matt. xvi. 21, xvii. 27, xx. 17, xxi. 1), and everyone might know that in such 
onnections épyecOac means “go” as well as “come” (cf. Matt. xvi. 5, and 
bove, p. 505, n. 7). What Matthew says, then, is this: Jesus left Galilee 
nd journeyed to Judea (choosing of the two possible routes the one) east of 
he Jordan. Mark x.1 means the same thing, but expresses it still more 
lumsily, mentioning first the main goal of the journey, and then connecting 
he nearer and less important objective with the other by means of «ai (“ and, 
f course, first of all”). 

5. (P. 573.) Acting upon a suggestion of Grotius (i. 454) with regard to 
Iatt. xxiii. 35 (already Lightfoot, Opp., ed. Rotterdam, 1686, ii. 361, had 
ejected this view which had been widely accepted), many even down to the 
resent time have ventured the assertion that the author or redactor or trans- 
itor of Matt. made the Zachariah here intended —the son of Jehoiada (2 Chron. 
xiv. 20-22), as he is correctly called in the corresponding passage in the 
'ospel of the Hebrews (Jerome in Matt. xxiii. 35, Vall. vii. 190 ; cf. GK, ii. 
95)—into a son of Barachiah, in order to identify him with the Zachariah 
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who, according to Jos. Dell. iv. 5. 4, was murdered by the Zealots. "This is 
attributing a senseless piece of folly to the editor, who must have said to 
himself that at most Jesus might have foretold this deed. "The name of the 
father of that Zachariah, mentioned by Josephus, is very uncertainly reported, 
Niese writes it Bapecs, and we find besides, Bapicxaiov and Bapovxov, but not 
Bapaxiov. The scene of the event is given merely as ev péro ro) iepov. The 
designation of the place in Matt. xxiii. 35 points to 2 Chron. xxiv. 21 (LXX, 
ev abÀf) otkov kupiov). The martyr death of a righteous man and a prophet, 
recorded in the last historical book of the O.T., corresponds with the murder 
of Abel reported in its first book ; cf. Gen. iv. 10 with 2 Chron. xxiv. 22. 
The mistake of our Matt. in calling him the son of Darachiah is due to a 
confusion of the martyr of 2 Chron. xxiv. 20 ff. with the prophet Zechariah, 
i. 1 (cf. Isa. viii. 2? ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 5?) as it also appears in the Targum to 
Lam. ii. 20; cf. ZKom. Matt. 649; Lightfoot, ii. 362 ; and concerning other 
instances of confusion in respect of these persons, Fürst, Kanon des A T's, S. 
44; Hamburger, RE, i. 887. For the fable identifying the Zachariah of 
Matt. xxiii. 35 with that of Luke i. 5ff (Protev. of James, xxiii. xxiv.), cf. 
GK, ii. 695, 711f, 776f. Berendts, Studien iiber Zacharias-apokryphen u. 
Zachartaslegenden, 1895, gives a more detailed account, not all of which, 
however, is beyond dispute. 

6. (P. 573.) F. L. Sieffert, Ueber den Ursprung des ersten kanon. Ev. 1832, 
and M. Schneckenburger under the same title, 1834, have already stated with 
measurable fulness what seems to weigh against the apostolic authorship of 
Matt. Mistakes with regard to the political history, at points where it comes 
in contact with the Gospel story, would not furnish sufficient ground for 
assuming that the author must have been somewhat widely removed in time 
or place from the events recorded. The historical trustworthiness of the 
narratives in Matt. 11. 1-18, xvii. 1-13 (cf. Mark ix. 2-10; 2 Pet. i. 16-18), 
xvii. 24-27, xxvii. 51-53, xxviii. 11-15, cannot be investigated here. It is 
unthinkable that a Christian in Palestine should have invented the Jewish 
explanation of Jesus! resurrection (xxviii. 15) and the Jewish insinuations 
to which he replies in chaps. i. ii. ; and it will be impossible also to discover 
any middle ground between the Jewish and the Christian estimate of the 
beginning and the close of Jesus’ life. If the word face eve is used of 
Archelaus in ii. 22, although he had simply the rank of ethnarch and the 
royal title in expectation only (Jos. Ant. xvii. 11. 4; Bell. ii. 6. 3), Josephus 
himself, notwithstanding that he is the source of this very information, does 
the same thing (Vita, 1); in fact, he calls him Baowdevs outright, Ant. xviii. 
4. 3; cf. above, p. 503, n. 3. If the name Philip were authentic in Matt. 
xiv. 3, we should have there the same confusion with another brother of 
Herod Antipas named Herod that actually oecurs in Mark vi. 17 (cf. Schürer, 
i. 435 [Eng. trans. 1.i. 401 f.]) ; but itis most improbable that the MSS. (D and 
important Latin witnesses) which left the name unquestioned in Mark vi. 17 
should have erased it in Matt. xiv. 3 for reasons of historical erudition. 
Rather have they preserved the original, while the great body of MSS. and 
versions (also Ss) have interpolated the mistaken name here (and many of 
them in Luke iii. 19 also) from Mark vi. 17. Mark alone is open to the 
charge of being somewhat less familiar than Josephus with the complicated 
relationships and scandals of the Herodian family. Matt. xvii. 24-27 is 
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intelligible only in a work written before the year 70, see above, p. 552 f. 
The gist of the narrative in xxvii. 51-53 is confirmed by the statements of 
two Jewish contemporaries of Matthew, independent of each other and of 
him ; cf. the writer's article, * Der zerrissene Tempelvorhang,” N KZ, 1902, 
S. 729-756. It has been argued against the authenticity of Matt. xxviii. 19 
and against the apostolic authorship of the first Gospel, that according to 
Acts ii. 38, viii. 16, x. 48, xix. 5, cf. 1 Cor. i. 13-15, vi. 11, believers in the 
early apostolie times were baptized into or in the name of Christ, not into 
the name of the Father, Son, and Spirit. But these passages do not give a 
formula used in Church baptism any more than Gal. iii. 27 or Rom. vi. 3 
(cf. 1 Cor. x. 2, xii. 13), and, on the other hand, in Matt. xxviii. 19 the use of 
the threefold name in administering baptism is not commanded. In the 
Didache we find a reference to Christians as of Bamrio6évres eic Svopa xvpiov 
(ix. 5) along with the trinitarian formula (vii. 1, 3). Why should the occur- 
rence of this phrase of the Dzdache in the time of Paul or Acts disprove the 
use of the trinitarian formula, or its origin from a saying of Jesus in refer- 
ence to baptism? That arbitrary assumption deprives us of an explanation 
for the other trinitarian formulas in the N.T. (2 Cor. xiii. 13 [Eng. 14]; 
Rev. i. 4f.) Nor is it strange (cf. John xvii. 3) that precisely in such a 
formula as this Jesus should have spoken of Himself thus objectively as 
the Son without qualification (cf. Matt. xi. 27). Against the attempt of 
Conybeare, ZfNTTh, S. 275 ff., to prove that the trinitarian formula is a late 
interpolation in the text of Matt. xxviii. 19, cf. ZKom. Matt. 713. 

7. (P. 576.) Such sentences as xix. 1-3, xai £yévero, Ore... perüjpev 
. e e kal jÀ8ev . . . kal nxodovOnoav . . . Kat eÜepámevaev . . . kai mpoa- 
5AOov, are not common in Matt. According to the Concordance, the use of 
dé is about as frequent as in Luke, and twice as frequent as in Mark, and 
pév—6Oé considerably more common than in Luke, and decidedly more so 
than in Mark. It is quite noteworthy that the asyndetic use of Méyeu Aéyovow, 
so frequent all through John, does not occur at all in Matt. i.-xviii. (for in 
viii. 7, as also in viii. 4, 20, 26, ix. 9, cai Aéye has quite the preponderance 
of evidence), whereas it is found in rapid succession in xix. 7, 8, 10, 20, 21 
(£y), xx. 7 (twice), 23, 33, xxi. 31 (twice), 41, xxii. 21, 43; also in xxvi. 25, 
64, xxvii. 22. The construction and order, éyepGeis 86 "Ioco . . . émoigoev, 
occurs repeatedly, i. 24, ii. 3, viii. 8, 10, 14, 18, ete. (cf. Gersdorf, Beitrüge 
zur Sprachcharacteristik, 90 f.) ; also without mentioning the subject by name, 
ii. 10-12, 22, iv. 12, 18, v. 1, and in other cases than the nominative, karaBdvri 
dé aitd . . . nxodovOnoay aire, viii. 1, 28; eiceA0óvros 06 ajroU . . . mpos- 
jAÓev abró, viii. 5, 28. Cases of the genitives absolute followed by 8o» are 
not infrequent, i. 20, ii. 1, 13, 19, ix. 10, 18, 32, xii. 46, xvii. 5, xxviii. 11, 
and it is noticcable that the formula occurs repeatedly in some passages and 
then again is quite absent. The commonest formula for the continuation of 
the narrative is róre, which is used in Matt. some ninety times in all. This 
usage is quite unknown to Mark, nor is it exactly paralleled in Luke and 
John, for in Luke xi. 26, xiv. 21, xxi. 10, xxiv. 15, róre signifies “at that 
moment,” immediately after the occurrence of what has just been related, 
i.e. in reality, “thereupon”; so also róre oóv in John xix. 1, 16, xx. 8. Matt. 
also, to be sure, uses the word sometimes to denote immediate sequence, ii. 7, 
16, iii. 15, iv. 1, 5, 10, 11, ix. 6, 14, but very often, also, as an indefinite term 
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for approximate correspondence in time, where there is no single preceding 
incident which leads np to the account that follows, iii. 5, 13, xii. 22, xv. 1, 
xx. 20, xxiii. 1, xxvi. 3, 14, so that the phrase does not differ appreciably from 
ev exeiva TS kaipó, xi. 25, xii, 1, xiv. 1. This latter expression, which is not 
found elsewhere in the N.T. (cf., however, Acts xii. 1), is confined in Matt. 
itself within narrowlimits. Semitie scholars may decide whether the Aramaie 
pix, with and without j2 or 2, does not after all underlie rére and dé róre 
(iv. 17, xvi. 21, xxvi. 16; elsewhere in the N.T. only Luke xvi. 16), as in 
the LXX, for example, Ezra v. 16; cf. Dalman, Gr.? S. 213 (different from 
1te Aufl. S. 169) and the lexicons under pais, ry. The participial construc- 
tions just mentioned give the style a more pleasing effect as compared with 
that of Mark, but may also create the impression of a closer connection in 
time and occurrence thau was intended by the original If in viii. 5, 14, 
xii. 9, for example, the narrative were carried forward simply in independent 
clauses connected by «ai, as in xix. 1-3, it would not seem that the last inci- 
dent related was immediately connected with that mentioned just before, or 
even fell on the same day. 

8. (P. 577.) With regard to Hosanna and the root yw" see vol. i. 21. 
Delitzsch translates Matt. i. 21, yw ain cp yv Cf. the explanation of the 
change of name Hoshea-Joshua, Num. xiii. 16, in Sota, 345 (xy'vv m), and 
also in the Midrash on the passage (translated by Wünsche, S. 418). Cf. still 
other passages in Jastrow, 6015, 7515. The fact that in the Talmud the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth is constantly given in the mutilated form 1, while 
others of the same name are always written y, serves to mar that xaAóv 
óvopa (Jas. ii. 7) whose literal meaning was understood by every Jew; cf. 
ZKom. Matt. 76, A. 48, 49. 

9. (Pp. 577, 578.) Matthew contents himself with the Greek term where 
Mark has attached it as a translation to the Aramaic original; Matt. xv. 5, cf. 
Mark vii.11; Matt. xxvi. 39, cf. Mark xiv. 36. Mark vii. 34 has no parallel in 
Matt., and Matt. ix. 25 corresponds but partially to Mark v. 41. Here, too, 
we note that Matt. uses 6 d:aB8oXos, iv. 1, 5, 8, 11, xiii. 39, xxv. 41 ; 6 mepåćov, 
iv. 3 ; ó movnpos, xiii. 19, 38, where Mark in the parallel passages, so far as there 
are such, has caravas, i. 13, iv. 15. Inconsistently, the latter appears also in 
Matt. xii. 26, xvi. 23. In this case the Greek translation was not needed. 
On the other hand, the necessary Greek interpretations, which cannot have 
been found in the original, are introduced in Matt. xxvii. 46 just as in 
Mark xv. 34. Perhaps also xxvii. 132 Mark xv. 22. The explanation in 
i. 23 might also be an addition by the Greek translator, although the cor- 
responding statement may equally well have stood in the Aramaic original, 
since Immanuel was a Hebrew name whose Aramaic interpretation would 
not sound absolutely tautological. The name of the city Jerusalem must 
also be mentioned here. Like Strabo, pp. 759-762 ; Ptolem. v. 16. 8, viii. 20. 
18; Josephus, Tacitus, and others, Mark (ten times—also xi. 1) and John 
(twelve times) use only (rà) 'lepomóAvga, and never 'lepoveaAgu. The latter 
genuinely national form, which seemed to Aristotle (in Jos. c. Apion. i. 
29. 7) an üvopa mavy ckoAiv, is used by Paul, Gal. iv. 25, 26, in elevated 
theological discourse, alongside of the Hellenised form in the simple narra- 
tive, Gal. i. 17, 18, ii. 1. Similar is the use of -Agyu in Rev. along with 
-Avua in John. In the discourses of Jesus and others, Luke writes always 
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-Anp (xiii. 33, 34, xxiii 28, xxiv. 18, 47; also certainly xviii. 31), and 
so also in Acts, with the exception of Paul's addresses before a Gentile 
audience in Cæsarea, xxv. 15, 24, xxvi. 4, 10, 20. It should be noted in this 
connection that in Mark the name does not occur in a discourse of Jesus 
and in John only once (iv. 21) and that with Luke, as with Paul, -Anp is 
much commoner than -Avpa, the latter occurring in Luke only four times, 
and -Agu twenty-six or twenty-seven times, and irregularly interchanged 
(cf. Luke ii. 22, 43, xix. 11, 28). Matt., on the other hand, has ‘IepoodAupa 
throughout (eleven times, including words of Jesus, v. 35, xx. 18), except in 
xxii. 37= Luke xiii. 34, 'lepoveaAgu. Whoever traces this exception to a 
source used by Matthew here, but not in v. 35, xx. 18, ought also to divide 
Gal. between two writers, and would have to refer the alternation of terms 
in Luke's two books to similar causes. The real reason, however, for the 
change is easy to understand ; even in Matt. -Ayu was better suited to the 
solemn declaration of xxiii. 37; and, besides, in this address to a personified 
Jerusalem (7 dmoxreivovga . . . rà rékva cov), the form (rà) 'IepoaóAvpa would 
have been very inconvenient rhetorically ; likewise for Paul, where he 
represents Jerusalem as mother. 'The translator would not care needlessly 
to repeat the awkward treatment of the Greek form as a feminine singular, 
ii. 3 (along with neuter plural, ii. 1) and perhaps iii. 5 (where, however, 
mâga is a spurious addition). He might have used -Ayp everywhere in Jesus’ 
discourses, as Luke did. But the Greek form is more easily declined (v. 35), 
and directly after xx. 17 -Agp in xx. 18 would have been forced. And, finally, 
what translator is ever consistent in such matters ? 

10. (P. 578.) The traces of Hebrew or Aramaic originals in Matt. and 
in the Gospels generally were investigated as early as Michaelis, Kinl. 982- 
1003, and Eichhorn, E?nL? i. 510-530. Cf. the bibliography, vol. i. 14 f. 
It requires a better knowledge of the Aramaic dialect than the present writer 
possesses, and more caution than others have shown, to arrive at trustworthy 
conclusions in this matter. Merely by way of example, and without claiming 
originality for the observations, the following illustrations are adduced in 
addition to the remarks above, p. 577 ff., and in nn. 7-9, 12: (1) iii. 15, 
mücav Ótkaion vvv, can mean nothing else than map dikai@pa= every legal 
requirement or ordinance. Now, as the LXX translates apis and vseb 
without fixed distinction by Ouatocívg (which stands, besides, also for prs, 
nox, Aram. 121, Dan. vi. 23, etc.), as well as by ó«atopa (which also represents 
pn, msn, etc.), it would seem that vsvn, or rather one of its Aramaic equivalents, 
underlay Matt. iii. 15. As such equivalents we may mention x31, Targ. Onk. 
Ex. xxi. 1, 31; Num. xv. 16; Deut. vii. 11,12; also Targ. 1 Sam. viii. 3; 
Isa. xlii. 1, 9 (LX X and Matt. xii. 18, 20, xpiots), x00 or wow (vdpos), 
1 Sam. ii. 13, viii. 9, 11; Ezek. xx. 25; especially, however, wn555, Onk. Ez. 
xxi. 9. (2) Since Óatoo?vg in the LXX not infrequently stands for nox 
(Redpath's Concordance gives seven instances), to which sp, wsznp corre- 
sponds in Aramaic, the phrase ev 65@ Oatocvvys, xxi. 32, which is unnatural 
as Greek, and unusual in conception as well,is to be explained as a literal 
translation of wwp nnsa, Onk. Gen. xxiv. 48 (LXX, év 630 adnéetas); cf. 
| Matt. xxi. 16; but cf. also Prov. viii. 20 in original, Targ., and LXX. 
(3) Since apis and xnpry, like the Syr. wnpw also, acquired the meaning of 
charity, alms, which led even the LXX to translate the first-named nine or 
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ten times by éAenpoovvy (cf. also Clem. Strom. vii. 69, 5 e&ts 5 map ipiv 
peradorixn Stkawocvvn Aéyerat, and Acts x. 2 with x. 35), we have constantly 
to consider whether d:xacootvynv (vi. 1), if it is the true reading, may not 
represent this Aramaic word in the sense of €Aenpootvnv, and whether the 
very early variants of this saying do not finally go back to the time when the 
Aramaic Matt. was still translated orally in these various ways: 8*BD Ss 
(this latter, also, distinguishing clearly between vi. 1 and vi. 2), rv duxasooivny 
iuàv. Sc “your gifts," cf. Ephr. in Epist. Pauli, p. 74, dona vestra; Na rip 
dda vor, S! and the later Greek authorities, rzv eXenp oovvgv pôv. (4) In 
Aramaic, «32g means servant; 727 (xIzy, stay, xnvay fem.), work, act. Con- 
sequently the Syriac translator of Clem. 1 Cor. xxxix., or one of his copyists, 
has rendered xay by épyov instead of maíóev (Lightfoot, St. Clement, i. 138, 
ii. 119). Lagarde, in his Agathangelos (Abh. der gött. Ak. 1889, xxxv. 128), 
commenting upon the variants, Matt. xi. 19, épyov ; Luke vii. 35, rékvov, 
recalls Orig. Hom. xiv. 5 in Jerem. (Delarue, iii. 211 ; an earlier commentator, 
he says, understood by the “mother” in Jer. xv. 10, Wisdom, rà 8é rékva rìs 
copias kai ev TÔ evayyeXo avayéypanta kai árroaréAAe copia rà rékva 
airs,” cf. Luke xi. 49). If čpyæv is the original reading in Matt. xi. 19, it 
is then the correct rendering of the Aramaic word spoken by Jesus (see 
ZKom. Matt. 431 f. in contradiction of the 1st and 2nd editions of the Einlei- 
tung). Luke, or rather the earliest authority for the tradition, which Luke 
followed, heard and spoke abdeh (your servants), instead of abadeh (your 
works) He thought of wisdom as a person ; cf. Luke xi. 49, and found in 
this passage the children of the divine wisdom contrasted with the capricious 
children of that generation. Instead of the more exact maies (servants, cf. 
Matt. xiv. 2; Luke i. 54, xii. 45), he chose réxva, having in mind, doubtless, 
such Wisdom passages as Prov. i. 8, li. 1, xxxi. 2; Sir. ii. 1. He might 
equally well have said vioi (cf. John xii. 36 with Eph. v. 8). (5) If the Gospel 
of the Hebrews has preserved the original form of the fourth petition of the 
Lord's Prayer as it was offered from the beginning by Aramaic-speaking 
Christians (Lat. * panem nostrum crastinum da nobis hodie,” GK, ii. 693, 
709f., recently confirmed anew, Anecd. Maredsol. iii. 2. 262), we have a sub- 
stantially correct translation of it in Matt. vi. 11; émovoios is derived from 
ý €mioUca, sc. nuépa. But Matthew's phrase is not a natural one, for the 
proper antithesis to onpepov is avpiov, not 7 émiovoa. The latter denotes the 
day next following, as reckoned from whatever day may have been previously 
mentioned (Acts xvi. 11, xx. 15, xxi. 18; cf. vii. 26, xxiii. 11). Hence it 
is approximately used in Luke xi. 3 in contrast with rò xa6' juépav, but in- 
appropriately by Matthew, who might more properly have written róv ris 
aŭpıov or eie rjv aŬŭpıov instead of róv éemovciov. Observe that Greek, like 
German (and English), has no proper equivalent for crastinus (but cf. Pape 
under adpvs, and Heyne, Deutsche Wörterbuch, ii. 867, under “morgend ”). 
Of. ZKom. Matt. 275 ff. The wording of the Greek Matt. can be explained 
only on the supposition that the translation was influenced, not directly by 
the Gospel of Luke, but by the Church usage of those regions where the 
Lord's Prayer was customarily spoken in the form which Luke has preserved. 
Here, then, we have strong evidence that our Greek Matt. is (a) a translation ; 
(b) a translation made in the Greek Gentile Church ; (c) a translation not 
always felicitous, but in its intent exceedingly faithful. It has not sub- 
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stituted traditions of a later time or other localities for the original, but has 
translated the Lord’s Prayer just as the Jewish Christians said it in Jerusalem, 
Kokaba, or Bercea about 60-65 A.D., and even down to about 400. (6) The 
saying, Matt. v. 34-37, yields no other meaning than: “Instead of using 
all manner of oaths, let your speech be confined to a double Yea or Nay.” 
One might compare the reduplicated dv of Jesus Himself in the Fourth 
Gospel, and the vat, dunv of Rev. i. 7, cf. xxii. 20. It would be less strange 
that Christians should thus emphasise their affirmations and denials than 
that, in spite of the Sermon on the Mount, they should take oaths and, as 
in Paul’s case, use other strong forms of assertion as well; yet it is hardly 
thinkable that, in the very connection where he declared all mepweóv in the 
attestation of truth to be a consequence of evil, and therefore unworthy of the 
sons of God, Jesus should have recommended a reduplication of the Yea and 
Nay which in itself is needless. If we compare the saying in Jas. v. 19 (which 
can hardly be independent of Matt. v. 37, if the latter really originated with 
Jesus) and other citations of Jesus’ words which correspond with Jas. v. 12 
(Just. Apol. i. 16; Clem. Strom. v. 99 [al. 100], vii. 67; Clem. Hom. xix. 2; 
Epiph. Her. xix. 6), we must give the preference to the form £oro ópóv rò va 
vai, kai rò ov ov. This seems the more certain, since it accords with an actual 
Jewish idiom. Jesus had cited Lev. xix. 12 ; on Lev. xix. 36 the Talmud 
(Baba Mezia, 49a) makes the exegetically impossible comment, * That thy yea 
may be a true (yea) and thy nay a true (nay) Of. Midrash on Ruth iii. 18 
(Wünsche's trans. S. 53), and several similar passages in Levy, i. 465; 
Jastrow, 348, 365, under pa, jn— yes. Jesus doubtless said yx, cf. Levy i. 67 ; 
Dalman, Gr.? 223; also Paul, the Pharisee, assumes in 2 Cor. i. 17-20 that 
the yea must be a real yea, and not nay at the same time. The original of 
Matt. v. 37 need not have been absolutely identical with the original of 
Jas. v. 12; ó Aóyos ópàv suggests some such form as “let your yea-saying 
be a yea," etc. Jas. v. 12 may have had an influence in spreading the 
uncanonical form of the saying (GK, i. 322, A. 2). But we must reckon also 
here with the possibility that forms of much-quoted sayings which date from 
the time of the oral translation of Matt. were preserved in Church use till 
Justin's time or beyond it. (7) With regard to the use of participles in the 
N.T.,it must always be remembered that in Aramaic, as in Hebrew, these 
forms are entirely timeless. A noteworthy example is Matt. v. 10, where 
the context makes it impossible that those should be called blessed who have 
survived a persecution, so that Oe0weypévo: stands for Stoxdpevor. Polycarp 
(baptized in 69), who writes the latter form (ad Phil. ii.), might have heard 
in his youth some interpreter who did his work better than the Greek Matt. 
Perhaps a participle underlies the «pri éreAeórgoev of ix. 18, which Luke's 
authority rendered more satisfactorily by the imperfect dmé8vgaxev (viii. 42) ; 
cf. Matt. v. 23. We might point also to (nrotvres for (yrjcavres, ii. 20, and 
the uncertain interchange of mapadovs and mapadidovs, x. 4, xxvi. 25, 46, 
xxvii.3,4. If the very common use of the participial constructions (sce above, 
n. 7) seems on superficial observation to give to the style of Matthew a more 
distinctively Greek impress, in comparison with the stronger Hebraistic 
character of Mark and also John, then the hand of a translator, who seeks to 
avoid the monotony of the Semitic narrative style by employing the correct 
Greek expression, is betrayed in the immoderate use of this construction in 
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the resultant awkwardness of expression (concerning xiv. 6, see ZKom. Matt. 
504, A. 79), and in the consequent obscuring of the facts. In dé caBBdrav, 
xxviii. 1, which appears strange to us, Ens. Quest. ad Marin (Mai, Nova Patr, 
Bibl. iv. 1. 255 fI), and Jerome, Epist. cxx. 4 ad Hedzb., think they have dis- 
covered a mistake of the translator; but it corresponds to later Greek usage 
(cf. ZKom. Matt. 710, A. 1). For possible Hebrew or Aramaic equivalents, 
cf. Lightfoot, Opp. ii. 389; on the other hand, however, Dalman, Gr.) 197, 
and positively Gr.? 247. 

11. (Pp. 579, 580.) As to the pardonable error in xxiii. 35, see above, 
p. 589, n. 5. Matt. ii. 23 is not an error on the part of the evangelist (see 
above, p. 568, n. 7). The Gospel of the Hebrews, or, as Jerome calls it in 
Vir. Ill. iii. and elsewhere, the ipsum Hebraicum of Matt., also contained the 
words quoniam Nazarcus vocabitur, and, as one must infer from Jerome 
silence in the passage where this is mentioned, introduced the alleged citation 
with no different formula. The learned but mistaken conjecture of certain 
Hebrew Christians, whose guidance Jerome followed (Comm. in Jes. xi. 1, 
Vallarsi, iv. 155; cf. Comm. in Mt. ii. 23, Vall. vii. 17), that the passage 
presents a citation from Isa. xi. 1, is not to be imputed to the redactor of the 
Gospel of the Hebrews some 250 years earlier. There is a mistake in Matt. 
xiii. 35, in that Ps. ]xxviii. 2 (entitled a psalm of Asaph) is cited as rò pnOev 
da ‘Hoaiov rov mpopyrov. The genuineness of ‘Hoaiov (wrongly placed in 
Tisch. ed. 8) is attested by &* min. 1, 13, 124 (these two belonging to the 
Ferrar group), 32, 253 ; and, further, many MSS. seen by Eusebius (Montf. 
Coll. nova, i. 462) and Jerome (in Mt. xiii. 35, Vall. vii. 94), and especially by 
its offensiveness, which would be the more keenly felt because Porphyry had 
made use of it to prove Matthew's ignorance (as shown by the Breviar. in 
Psalmos under Jerome's name, which is now proved to be genuine in this 
portion ; see Anecd. Maredsol. iii. 2.60). When Eus. loc. cet. maintains that 
in the accurate MSS., and Jerome in Alt. that in the vulgata editio, the 
name Isaiah is wanting, it only indicates the early date of the emendation, 
which is apparent also from its wide attestation (add Ss, Sc, and Clem. Hom. 
xviii. 15). Jerome conjectured (Comm. in Mt.) that “ Asaph” was originally 
written, then exchanged by an early copyist for the better known name of 
the prophet Isaiah, and finally that the mistaken emendation was set aside 
again by the deletion of the name. This supposition is valueless, but still 
it is better than the bold assertion in Breviar. p. 59f., that all the old MSS. 
of Matt. read în Asaph propheta, which was altered by stupid persons. Since 
Jerome nowhere appeals to the Gospel of the Hebrews to establish the original 
text of Matt. xiii. 35, we must infer that the error was found there also, and, 
furthermore, that the reading which in substance is incorrect was the original 
one. The same is true of Matt. xxvii. 9, where one would look for a refer- 
ence to Zechariah rather than to Jeremiah. If the former had appeared in the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, it would be hard to explain not only the silence of those 
familiar with that book, who discussed the problem of Matt. xxvii. 9, namely, 
Orig. Comm. in Mt. (Lat.), Delarue, iii. 916; Eus. Demonstr. x. 4. 13; 
Jerome in Mt. p. 228; Breviar. p. 60f, but especially the appearance of 
an apocryphal Hebrew or Aramaic Book of Jeremiah, containing word for 
word the quotation which is not to be found in the canonical Jer. Because 
the Gospel of the Hebrews also assigned the words in Matt. xxvii. 9 to Jeremiah, 
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the Nazarenes fabricated the apocryphal book, or booklet, which they showed 
to Jerome; cf. his Comm. in Mt. xxvii. 9, and GK, ii. 6961. The only 
instance in which the Gospel of the Hebrews evidently corrects a mistake due 
to imperfect knowledge of the O.T. is Matt. xxiii. 35 ; see above, p. 589, 
n.5; GK, i. 711 f. The incorrect forms of the names in i. 5, 7, 8 (see fol- 
lowing note) are due probably to the translator, not to the author. 

12. (P. 579.) Eusebius (on Ps. Ixxviii.—cf. above, p. 528) explained the 
variation of citations in Matt. from the text of the LXX on the ground that 
the Hebrew Matthew made use of the Hebrew O.T. Jerome’s opinion was 
that both Matthew and John in their Gospels quoted directly from the 
Hebrew original without reference to the LXX (Comm. in Osee xi. 1; in 
Isaiam vi. 9, ix. 1; Prol in Pentat., Vall. iv. 97, 128, vi. 123, ix. 3), and he 
appealed in proof of his opinion to the supposed Hebrew original of Matt. 
in the library at Cesarea, i.e. to the Gospel of the Hebrews (Vir. Ill. ii.; cf. 
GK, ii. 6971.) The view to which exception is taken on p. 579 was first 
developed by Bleek, Beiträge zur Evuigelienkritik, 1846, S. 571. Since 
then the matter has been repeatedly discussed without convincing results. 
Anger, “Ratio qua loci VTi in ev. Matt. laudantur, quid valeat ad illus- 
trandam huius ev. originem," parts i—iii, Leipzige Programme of 1861 and 
1862, collated the material most thoroughly. The hypothesis defended by 
Bohl (Forschungen nach einer Volksbibel zur Zeit Jesu, 1873 ; cf. his Alt Citate 
im NT, 1878), that in Jesus’ time there was an Aramaic translation of the 
O.T. dependent on the Greek LXX, and that this was used by Jesus and the 
apostles (by the latter in conjunction with the LXX), would have thrown 
everything into confusion, if anyone had accepted it. The comparison of 
Matthew’s quotations with the LXX is made more difficult by the fact that 
in those MSS. of the latter which were transcribed by Christian hands, 
especially the Cod. Alex., the O.T. text has frequently been altered to corre- 
spond with the wording of the citation in the N.T. Moreover, also, the 
text of the citations in Matt. is in many passages by no means certain. It 
remains to be proved whether it be allowed, as the present writer has sought 
to prove in detail (ZKom. Matt. 474 ff.), that the citation in xiii. 140-15 
originally consisted only of the words: záxvve rjv Kapdiav tod aod robrov 
Kat Ta Ora avràv Bápvve kal rovs 6dOadpodrs avràv káupve, or that the incor- 
rect forms of the names I5 (for 2876), i. 5, ABtovd (Afta), i. 7, Acad (Aca), 
i. 7 Í., Apos (Apr), i. 10, were original in the Greek Matt. (see ZKom. Matt. 
57-61). The familiarity of the one, who gave Matt. its present Greek form, 
with the LXX is very evident. Just as clear, however, is his relation to the 
Hebrew text of the O.T.—a relation which was not brought about by the 
LXX or by any other known Greek translation whatsoever. This double 
relation, which can be accurately determined in a single iustance, is also on 
that account an extremely complicated task, since Matthew gives many and 
especially the more extended citations with great freedom, in order to make 
the text serve the purpose of its use, for example, ii. 6, iv. 15 f., xi. 10, xii. 
18-21, xiii. 14-15 (see above), xxii. 24, xxvi. 31, xxvii. 9. The erroneous 
reference of the citation in xiii. 35 to Isaiah instead of to Asaph—the 
composer of Ps. lxxviii.—as of that in xxvii. 9 to Jeremiah instead of to 
Zechariah (see above, No. 11), proves that the author, at least in these 
cases, had consulted neither a Greck nor a Hebrew Bible, but had trusted his 
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memory. Accordingly, it is probable that in many other, if not in all 
instances, the author’s memory of Bible passages, frequently heard or read, 
was the source of his citations. The present writer feels that he must here 
forego a complete presentation of the list of citations, and a comparison of 
them with the Hebrew text, the LXX, and the Targum, as he gave in the 
first and second editions of his Hinleitung. A specific difference in respect 
of their relation to the original text and to the LXX cannot be shown be- 
tween those citations through which the author desires to prove the agree- 
ment of prophecy with fulfilment (Class A), and the citations given in the 
sayings of Jesus and other persons (Class D) To Class A belong, in their 
contents, i. 23 and ii. 5, although, according to their form, an angel speaks 
in i. 22, and the Sanhedrin in ii. 5. "Translations, made independently of 
the LXX from the Hebrew, or an Aramaic original, are found not only in 
Class A (ii. 15, viii. 17, xxvii. 9), but also in Class B (xi. 10, xxvi. 31; cf. 
also x. 36— Mic. vii. 6); furthermore, clear traces of a consideration of a 
Hebrew or Aramaie text appear in Class A (ii. 5, 18, xii. 18-20, xiii. 35); 
but also in Class B (xi. 29=Jer. vi. 16; and in the order of the Decalogue, 
xix. 18, ef. v. 21, 27 ; ZKom. Matt. 590, A. 65). Likewise, essential depend- 
ence upon the LXX is shown in Class D (e.g. iv. 6, 7, 10), but also in Class A 
(i. 23, ii. 2). As translator of a Hebrew or Aramaic original, Matt. is 
characterised by several transcriptions of Hebrew personal names at vari- 
ance with the Greek tradition; for example, Paya, i. 5 (an1= Paaß in LXX, 
everywhere, and without variants, Jas. ii. 25; Heb. xi. 31; Clem. 1 Cor. 
xii. ; in Jos. Ant. v. 1, 2, 5, 7, Paaf95, here, to be sure, with the variant read- 
ing Paxa(5). Further discussion of this subject, and consideration of the 
absolutely incorrect forms of names, which are possible only on the part of 
a translator, are to be found ZKom. Matt. 57-61. All the facts in the case 
are most easily explained by the presupposition, which is offered by the tra- 
dition and confirmed by a series of observations independent of it (above, pp. 
573 f., 593), that our Matt. is a translation of an Aramaic writing, in which 
latter the O.T. citations and allusions were often given in a very free Aramaic 
form ; and that the Greek translator was guided partly by an effort to give 
a true rendering of his text, and partly by his memory of the LXX, especially 
of the sayings most frequently used by the Christians about him, or already 
introduced into Greek Gospels which were known to him. He freed himself 
more or less from the influence of the LXX familiar to him : (1) in passages 
where, through dependence on it, the thought of the Aram. Matt., expressed 
in a free form of the citation, would be obliterated, or the purpose of the 
citation made of none effect ; (2) where, on account of a lacking, or unclear, 
or incorrect statement of the source, the passage cited could not easily have 
been found, even if he had looked for it. 

13. (P. 581.) With regard to doublets, we have first to notice that 
Matthew is fond of repeating the same formula like a refrain : five times, 
kal éyévero dre éréAeoev ó 'IggoUs roùs Adyous Tovrous, vii. 28, xi. 1, xiii. 53, 
xix. l, xxvi. 1 ; five or six times, nxovcare dri éppébn rois dpxaíois, v. 21, 27, 
(31), 33, 38, 43 ; the opening and conclusion of the Beatitudes with the same 
phrase, * for theirs is the kingdom of heaven," v. 3, 10 ; the repetition of the 
words xix. 30 and xx. 16 at the beginning and end of the parables (Mark x. 
31; Luke xiii, 30—once each, but in an entirely different connection in Luke); 
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also xxiv. 42, xxv. 13; cf., further, above, p. 567, note 6. Moreover, the 
repetition of a maxim, whether it be original or derived from the O.T. or 
from the popular proverbial philosophy, is not of itself a sign that discourses 
are not trustworthily recorded. As Paul repeatedly made use of such sayings 
in letters separated by some interval of time (Gal. v. 9=1 Cor. v. 6; 1 Cor. 
i. 31=2 Cor. x. 17; 1 Cor. ix. 9, 14=1 Tim. v. 18; 1 Cor. vi. 9£.— Gal. v. 
19-21), so, too, Jesus may have used quotations like that in Matt. ix. 13 and 
xii. 7 (without parallels), or sayings like Luke xiv. 11, xviii 14, and in 
another connection, Matt. xxiii. 12, not only three but twenty times. The 
same applies to Matt. xiii. 12 (— Mark iv. 25) and xxv. 29, to Matt. xvii. 20 
and xxi. 21 (= Mark xi. 23— Luke xvii. 6 is only related), and would apply 
to Matt. xx. 16b and xxii. 14 if xx. 16b were not to be omitted, with NBLZ, 
Orig. and the Egyptian versions ; cf. ZKom. Matt. 600. As for the narrative 
sections, it is not in the least improbable that Matt. xii. 38-40 (— Luke xi. 
29-30) and xvi. 1-4 (- Mark viii. 11-12) are different occurrences ; the re- 
quest for a sign came up more than once, according to other reports as well 
(John ii. 18, vi. 30, cf. vii. 3f.; Mark xv. 29f.; Matt. xxvii. 42f.; 1 Cor. 
i. 92). According to Matt., the request is made by different persons in the 
two instances, and in the second it is more precisely defined by ex ro? oipavoy. 
Only the answer is in both instances the same, if the sentences of vv. 26-3, 
which are connected with the word “heaven,” but are otherwise most original, 
are accepted. They are, to be sure, not to be considered as an interpolation 
from Luke xii. 54-56 because of a merely remote similarity to that passage, 
but rather as an early gloss, taken from a good source. Accordingly, if the 
narrative Mark vii. 11 ff. is to be considered more historically exact than 
Matt. xvi. 1-4, then the complete similarity of Matt. xii. 39 and xvi. 4 is not 
only a new proof of the great freedom with which Matthew shapes the dis- 
courses of Jesus, but especially also an example of his preference for the 
refrain (see beginning of this note). Also in content the answer of Jesus to 
the similar demand (John ii. 19) is related to Matt. xvi. 1—4, and in form also 
in so far as Jesus uses in both the enigmatic saying (Mashal) With Matt. 
ix. 33 f. —xii. 22 f. the case is not quite the same. Since there is no chrono- 
logical connection between chap. ix. and chap. x., and between chap. xi. and 
chap. xii, it would not be inconceivable (so the present writer judged in the 
first and second edition) that Matthew should, in passing, touch upon a single 
event as a conclusion of the sketches, viii. 18-ix. 34 (see n. 14), which are in 
time very closely connected, and then, moreover, should once again narrate 
the same event with more precision and detail (xii. 22f.) in a connection 
where it was of importance for describing the conflict with the Pharisees, 
The fact that in ix. 32 f. the author tells about a dumb man, and in xii. 22 
about à blind man who is also dumb, gives no warrant for distinguishing 
the narratives ; but just as little also for identifying them. If ix. 34 is to be 
omitted with Dak Ss, every reason for this disappears; for the words of 
the people, ix. 33, have nothing in common with xii. 23, and do not refer to 
the one deed of healing last mentioned, but to the entire chain of varied 
deeds and words in viii. 18-ix. 32; ef. ZKom. Matt. 385, 451 f. If the 
discourses Matt. v.-vii. and x. are in part free compositions of the author 
(above, p. 558f., then v. 29f. can be historically identical with xviii. 8f., 
v. 32 with xix. 9, x. 38 f. with xvi. 24f. If, furthermore, one compares the 
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sentences x. 17~22, which do not suit the historical situation described in 
x. 5 (above, p. 558), with Mark xiii. 9-13 and Luke xxi. 12-19, where they 
are found in an historically probable connection, it can hardly be doubted 
that, when Matthew came to the passage (xxiv. 9-13) where these sentences 
historically belonged, he deliberately abbreviated them, in order not to repeat 
too much. There is no trace anywhere of an unconscious procedure based 
upon mechanical use of sources; such a procedure, also, would be inconsistent 
with the thoughtful care to be observed in all parts of the book and the 
unity of just this Gospel. The remaining instance in which it might at first 
be suspected that a single incident had been doubled through ignorance of 
the facts and dependence on two varying narratives—the feeding of the five 
thousand and the feeding of the four thousand—is safeguarded against such 
suspicion by the occurrence of the same phenomenon in Mark, and by those 
discourses of Jesus, reported by Matthew and Mark, which refer to both 
occasions (see above, p. 582). 

14. (P. 584.) On the place of viii. 18-ix. 34 in the plan of the Gospel, 
see above, p. 545. Cf. Hofmann, “Zwei Tage des Menschensohnes,” ZfPuK, 
xxii. (1851), S. 331 f. Assuming the credibility of the express and careful 
statements of time and place in this section of Matt., the events make up a 
definitely ordered series, which may be extended from the accounts of Mark 
and Luke, but not corrected. According to Matt. xiii. l, Jesus spoke the 
succeeding parables on the same day upon which the discourses and con- 
versations of xii. 23-50 fall. The change of place, xiii. 53, with which 
xii. 54 is but loosely connected, is, according to Mark iv. 35, the same 
crossing of the Sea of Galilee at evening with which Matt. viii. 18 opens a 
new section. In Luke viii. 22, also, it has no immediate connection with 
anything that precedes. Further, the connection of Mark ii. 1-22, Luke v. 
17-39 (— Matt. ix. 1-17), with the preceding and following context, is so 
entirely free that it argues nothing against the concatenation of the incidents 
in Matt. The passage viii. 15-ix. 34, then, is an account of a single day 
from one evening to the next, which followed immediately the day of the 
events and addresses in xii. 23-xili. 53 ; cf. ZKom. Matt. 344, A. 3. 

15. (P. 585.) Mention has already been made (above, p. 590, n. 6) of 
individual instances of alleged lack of knowledge on Matthew's part. Other 
criticisms have been based on a misunderstanding of his presentation of the 
subject. Itis said that Matthew did not know what we learn, indeed only 
from Luke i. 26, ii. 4 (cf. John i. 45), that Joseph and Mary lived in Nazareth 
before Jesus’ birth. But there is no mention in i. 18-24 of the place of any 
of the events there recorded; and even the place of Christ's birth (first 
referred to in i. 25) is not given there, but in ii. 1, where it leads up to the 
questions and answers ii. 9, 4-5. It is true no narrator proceeds in this 
fashion, whether the clumsy compiler of a “curriculum vite” which is to be 
presented to the examiners or read at a memorial service, or a master of the 
biographie art. But what this proves is only that Matthew had no inten- 
tion of writing either a good or a poor account of Jesus’ life for those who 
were not acquainted with it. The reader unfamiliar with the facts first 
discovers from ii. 23 that the Holy Family had close relations with Nazareth 
even before Jesus birth. This is presupposed by the choice of Nazareth as 
a residence from among the many villages of Galilee; for the angels com- 
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manded only the return from Egypt to the “land oi Israel" ^ Joseph's 
reflection on the political situation prompted the choice of Galilee rather 
than Judæa, and the reason for the choice of Nazareth remains unstated. 
The reference to a fulfilment of prophecy is no substitute for it, for the 
divine counsel which is realised by the settlement in Nazareth is not 
announced to Joseph by man or by angel, but only by Matthew to his 
readers. 


$57, THE RELATION OF MARK S GOSPEL TO THE 
GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 


The oldest tradition concerning the origin of the 
Gospels which we have found heretofore to be a trust- 
worthy guide shall be considered first, with reference also 
to the question of their relation to each other. According 
to the tradition, Matthew wrote before Mark, but there 
was no great interval intervening (above, p. 3921). In 
this ease, if one used the work of the other, it must have 
been Mark who emploved Matthew, not, however, the Greek 
translation, which was made considerably later than the 
time when Mark composed his Gospel (above, p. 516 f.), 
but the Aramaic original Of all the conjectures with 
regard to the relation between Mark and Matthew, onlv 
those of H. Grotius agree with the tradition (above, 
p. 422, n. 4). If it was possible for it to come into his 
possession, the Gospel of Matthew, written in his mother 
tongue, must have had the greatest interest for Mark, 
who was a native of Jerusalem. And it is inconceivable 
that he should have left it unread and made no use of it, 
if he had become aequainted with it before he had begun 
the composition of his own book. If the journey to Asia 
Minor, which Mark had in view at the time of Col. iv. 
10, was made in the interval between his first residence 
in Rome, of which we learn in this passage and in Philem. 
24, and the second sojourn there, witnessed to by 1 Pet. 
v. 18 and the traditions as to the origin of his Gospel 
(above, p. 427 £), there is nothing in the way of suppos- 
ing that this journey to the East was extended to inelude 
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a visit to his native city, and it is very probable that he 
returned from Jerusalem, or some other point in Palestine, 
to Rome in company with Peter in the autumn of 63 or 
the spring of 64. Since the tradition gives us nothing 
further with reference to the date of Matthew’s Gospel 
than that it was written earlier than Mark—which was 
begun at the earliest in the year 64—and that Matthew 
wrote his Gospel between 61 and 66; and since, moreover, 
nothing has appeared in either of the Gospels which 
proves that Matthew was composed after 61-63, or Mark 
before 64—70, there is no reason why Mark, on the occasion 
of his eastern journey in 62-63, should not have learned 
in Palestine of Matthew’s Gospel, which had been written 
shortly before. He might, therefore, have brought it back 
with him to Rome, and have used it shortly afterwards in 
the composition of his own Gospel. This conjecture would 
be raised to probability bordering on certainty, if it should 
appear that Mark is dependent upon an older document, 
which only resembles our Matthew. But it is at least 
equally probable that the Greek translator of Matthew 
was acquainted with Mark, which had appeared in the 
meantime, and used it, along with other helps, in 
the execution of his difficult task (above, p. 575 £). 
Following the tradition, it is possible and probable, from 
the order in which the books in question originated 
(Aram. Matthew, Mark, Greek Matthew), that a rela- 
tion of mutual dependence exists between our Matthew 
and our Mark. Mark could have used the Aramaic 
Matthew, and the person who translated Matthew into 
Greek could have used Mark. The first would necessarily 
show itself chiefly in traces of dependence in content, the 
second in traces of dependence in form. 

Before entering upon the discussion of details, with 
regard to which there has been so much dispute, and 
with reference to which endless strife is possible, it may 
be advantageous to make several general statements, some 
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of which have been proved already, others of which are 
self-evident. (1) The employment of an older writing 
by Mark is not excluded either by the tradition concern- 
ing the relation of Mark to Peter or the special occasion 
and purpose of his Gospel (above, pp. 440 f., 501 f.). (2) 
Entire ignorance on the part of a later author regarding 
earlier writings dealing with the same theme is rendered 
improbable by the constant intercourse which, in the 
apostolic age, bound all parts of the Church together, 
and by the difficulty of constructing a history of Jesus 
from the oral tradition alone, which would be in any 
degree systematic and free from contradiction. This 
would have been, of course, unlikely in the case of a dis- 
ciple of one of the apostles like Mark, and entirely so, if a 
rumour had reached him that shortly before an apostle had 
written a comprehensive book concerning the deeds and 
sayings of Jesus. (3) The number of those who believe 
that the extensive agreement between Matthew and Mark 
in single narratives and in whole series of narratives 
(n. 1) can be explained by the uniformity of the oral 
tradition, upon which both are dependent, will always be 
small Comparison of Matthew with Luke proves that 
widely differing traditions existed together in the apostolic 
Church regarding the most important parts of the Gospel 
history. Notwithstanding the fact that the Lord’s Prayer 
was employed in the second century in parts of the 
Church most widely separated—by the Aramaic-speaking 
Jewish Christians as well as by Marcionitic congregations 
and the catholic Church—certainly also frequently used 
as early as the apostolic age, it is reproduced in Matt. vi. 
9 ff. and Luke xi. 2 ff. in two widely variant forms. The 
account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper which was 
recalled to the Church by every celebration, is given very 
differently in Matt. xxvi. 26 ff., 1 Cor. xi. 23 f£, and in the 
corrected text of Luke xxii 17-20. Further, a compari- 
son of Matt. i. 1-17 with Luke iii. 23-38, or of Matt. v.— 
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. vii. with Luke vi. 20—49, or Matt. xxvi. 57-68 with Luke 
xxii. 54, 63-71, will show the impossibility of the exist- 
ence of a stereotyped tradition cireulated throughout the 
entire apostolic Church, even regarding the most im- 
portant facts of the Gospel history. The assumption of 
literary dependenee in order to explain the agreement 
between Matthew and Mark is rendered all the more 
necessary by the fact that the two books were written 
under entirely different conditions and for entirely dif- 
ferent readers. In this respect the disparity between 
Matthew and Mark is incalculably greater than that 
between Mark and Luke, and scarcely less than that 
between Matthew and Luke. (4) So long as the impossi- 
bility of a relation of direct dependence between two 
extant documents remains undemonstrated, it is arbitrary 
or unscientifie to explain the agreements between them by 
supposing that both are dependent upon documents no 
longer extant and without witnesses. But if one of these 
Gospels is dependent upon the other, an historical considera- 
tion of the relation existing between them will be enough 
to render impossible the belief that a Gospel written for 
Jews and Jewish Christians in Palestine, the form and 
content of which is determined in detail by this purpose, 
is dependent upon a Gospel written for Christians outside 
of Palestine. (5) It does not follow heeause important 
parts are wanting in one Gospel that the author did not 
have before him another Gospel containing these portions ; 
since neither of these books supplies a basis for presuppos- 
ing that their authors intended to record all that was in 
itself commemorable, or all that they themselves regarded 
as trustworthy. Mark, as well as Matthew, exhibits proof 
to the contrary. We have already seen, in considering 
the title of the book, that Mark’s plan permitted only a 
sketch of the work of the Baptist, and of the baptism 
and temptation of Jesus, which could not have been the 
original form of the oral or written tradition concerning 
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these facts (above, p. 460). The same reason accounts 
also for the absence of a narrative regarding the origin, 
birth, and childhood of Jesus. To conclude that Mark 
had not read the narrative in Matt. ii. is quite as inad- 
missible as to assume that it was known to him but 
rejected as untrustworthy, or, moreover, to suppose that 
all the traditions or fictions preserved in Matt. iii. and 
Luke 1.—ii. originated later than the time when Mark wrote. 
It is absurd to imagine that more than thirty years elapsed 
after the death of Jesus before the Christians began to 
make inquiries and to construct narratives about His 
origin, birth, and childhood. If Mark could leave un- 
noticed these narratives, which he certainly must have 
known, he could have done so notwithstanding his know- 
ledge of Matt. i-i. The Sermon on the Mount, which 
is found in Matt. v.-vii. and Luke vi. 20-49 in two very 
different recensions, must, for this reason, as well as on 
account of its significance in each of the recensions, be 
regarded as an important part of the Gospel tradition. 
Mark, however, could not use it as an example of Jesus’ 
preaching characterised in 1. 14 f£, since it does not come 
under this head. The Sermon on the Mount is not the 
Gospel (above, p. 542 £). In the form in which it occurs 
in Matthew, he eould not have used it at all. Sentences 
like those in Matt. v. 17—20, which have a very important 
place there, could have produced only confusion among 
the Roman Christians as we know them from the Epistle 
to the Romans (vol. i. 421 f£). To say the least, a com- 
mentary would have been necessary—a commentary of 
an entirely different character from that which we find in 
Jesus' discourse itself (Matt. v. 21—48)—in order to render 
the words intelligible and profitable to the Roman Chris- 
tians for whom Mark wrote. So Mark himself must have 
thought, provided that Paul's judgment regarding his work 
as a missionary in Rome was at all just (Col. iv. 11; vol. 


| 1 450, n. 4). The omission of the Sermon on the Mount 
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in Mark is no proof that the author had not read Matthew, 
(6) Nor does the lack of va&s in Mark, of which notice 
had been taken already by those in the neighbourhood 
of John in Ephesus. argue against Mark's dependence on 
Matthew. We were under necessity of admitting earlier 
that Matthew made no attempt in most parts of his book 
to reproduce the events in chronological order. This must 
have been especially evident to a person like Mark, who 
knew from the narratives of an eve-witness the historical 
place of many incidents which Matthew took out of their 
historical connection and arranged again after the order 
of content (above. p. 956 i.) Matthew was not suited to 
serve as a guide for the arrangement of the historical 
material in Mark If Mark had followed Matthew en- 
tirelv. the result could have been what John sums up in 
the word:—où perro Tačer. 

With these preiatorv remarks we pass to the compari- 
son ofthe two Gospels. Here weight is to be given, first of 
all. to the total impression which ther produce. Matthew 
appears as a work of larze proportion, cast in one mould; 
Mark is a mosaic. carefully constructed out of numerous 
pieces. In Matthew we notice the freedom with which 
the author handles a mass of material, the arrangement of 
which, trom beginning to end, is determined br his theo- 
lomeal conception and apologetic purpose, and at the same 
time his frequent carelessness with regard to the narrator's 
literary task, and the lack of all effort to fulfil the duties 
which to us seem incumbent upon the accurate historian. 
While Mark made a simiar efort to follow a leading 
thought, we notice that this is much less definite and more 
neutral than the controlling idea in Matthew; and more 
than this, that he is unable to carry the idea through. 
The material stiñes the thought. On the other hand, in 
spite of numerous infelicities of expression, Mark shows 
himself a master in clear narrative, in his abilitv to por- 
trav a situation and to reproduce with exactness trivial 
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details, which, in the memory of an eve-witness, are in- 
separably connected with the kernel of the event. I? this 
is true, it follows that Matthew is more original. That 
Matthew should show deficiency as a narrator is in keeping 
with the peculiarity of the author, which appears uni- 
formlv in every part of his book. It would. however, be 
inconceivable that with the narratives of Mark betore bim. 
which for the most par: are very clearly drawn and accurate 
in details, he should nave obliterated or otherwise destroved 
these characteristics without intending either to correct 
errors or to make considerable abri idgem ment. Matthew 
could not have been intiuenced DE he enor to secure 
Mark was before him ES Dn wrote, since Er own n GorA 
is much more elaborate. Mathes: narratives do not 


exhibit the character of exeerpis, as do sentences like 
Mark xvi 9-13, but give the impression o; uprnished 


sketches. Moreover, the universal rule will appiv here, 
that the unfinished sketch precedes ti he completed drawing 
and the highly coloured painting. Nothing was more 
natural than ior Mark, in the narratives which he both 
found in Matthew, and also had oñen heard from Peter. 
to pick out such touches as would render the pictures 
more accurate, richer in colour, ana clearer. A writing 
constructed as wes Matthew (above, p. 556 £) must have 
made every later narrator who had it in his hand desire 
to add explanatory additions. That such a dœument 
was before Mark, and that he followed it, has been 
proved beyond all question, particularly pv Kiostermann. 
The entire Gospel of Mark furnishes evidence that. with 
all his independent eases of details. resting as it 
did upon the eye-witness of Peter. Marx had a written 
exemplar from which he sometimes made excerpts and to 


- 


which he sometimes added glos sses in 2) In some pas- 


da 


which can be explained only under me presupposition. 
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Although designing to record only a single parable in 
xi. 1, Mark writes, “He began to speak to them in 
parables,” because an account lay before him according to 
whieh Jesus spoke three parables in succession on the 
same day in the temple (Matt. xxi 28-31, 33-41, 
xxi. 1-14). In the parallel narrative of Matthew (xxi. 
33), the words, “ Hear another parable,” indicate to the 
reader expressly that this parable is only one in a series 
of such discourses (cf. xxi. 45, xxi. 1). Further, this 
occurs in a passage having an extended context (Mark xi. 
27—-xil. 37 = Matt. xxi. 23—xxii. 46, n. 1), which, with the 
exception of the two parables that are intentionally cut 
out by Mark, is practically without variation in both 
Matthew and Mark. Therefore the book employed by 
Mark was not some work which simply resembled our 
Matthew, but, as far as content and arrangement go, our 
Matthew itself. The fact that here, as in most other 
cases, the expression is more awkward in Mark than in 
Matthew, is accounted for when we remember that it 
was the Aramaic Matthew which Mark had before him. 
On the other hand, the numerous agreements between 
Matthew and Mark in the choice of words is explained, 
if the person who translated Matthew into Greek was 
familiar with Mark, and if he followed this in cases where 
he found an expression that suited him, without, however, 
abating his effort to find expressions that were more 
pleasing (n. 3). It is entirely contrary to Mark’s habit 
to reproduce the discourses of Jesus and of other persons 
in indirect discourse. Even discourses which are really 
summaries of repeated and much more elaborate utter. 
ances are thrown into direct form (Mark i. 15, vi. 14-16, 
x. 33 f.). When he departs from this rule in vi. 7—8, then 
passes to the direct form in ver. 9 without notice, and, 
finally, in vv. 10-11 introduces a single independent 
saying with a special introduction (xai &Xeyev adzois), the 
inconsistency is explained if, in the first place, he made 
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a summary of the elaborate discourse in Matt. x. 5 ff, 
which was before him, but afterwards saw fit to excerpt 
parts with greater accuracy. The same is true of Mark i. 
4, 7-8 in relation to Matt. iii. 2, 7-12, and of several other 
passages in which the discourse of Jesus is interrupted 
by a «ai éXeyev avrois, not called for by the context of the 
discourse in Mark (ii. 27, vii. 9; cf. i. 7, n. 2). 

The use of the O.T. in the two cases deserves special 
notice. No great weight can be laid upon the fact that 
at least in one instance (xiv. 49) Mark reproduces the 
iva wAnpwOdow ai ypapat, which occurs so frequently in 
Matthew, and is of so much importance for his purpose ; 
since it is not used to express his own thought, but is 
put into the mouth of Jesus, who is represented in Matt. 
xxv1956, ch. 54, as speaking similar words on the same 
occasion. Moreover, the words are in keeping with Jesus’ 
attitude to O.T. prophecy. It is, however, significant 
that Mark quotes no O.T. passages not also cited by 
Matthew (n. 4). Only in one instance does Mark cite 
the O.T. on his own responsibility (i. 2£). All other 
citations from the O.T. are put into the mouth of the 
speakers in the narrative, particularly the Lord, and, 
what is more striking, always in the same connection in 
which the same O.T. words are employed by Matthew, 
whose book is so much richer in quotations, both direct 
and indirect. This not only furnishes new evidence that 
Mark and Matthew are very intimately related, in a way 
that cannot be explained except by the assumption that 
one is dependent upon the other, but it also shows that it 
is Mark which is dependent upon Matthew. The poor 
borrows from the rich, not the reverse. In the case before 
us this would necessarily appear doubtful, if it were the 
Greek Matthew upon which Mark drew; for then the 
numerous variations from Matthew shown by Mark in the 
citations, which for the most part affect the sense very 
little, and which are by no means always improvements, 

VOL, II. 39 
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must be regarded as particular caprices of the author. In 
this connection, also, the tradition, according to which 
Mark could have had only the Aramaic Matthew before 
him, proves to be the thread of Ariadne. In Mark's exem- 
plar, also, the words taken from the O.T. were in Aramaic; 
that is, his native language. It was just as easy for him 
to translate these citations into Greek as words like Abba, 
Rabbon, Talitha kumi, ete. (n. 5). On the other hand, 
it is conceivable and self-evident that after twenty years 
of intercourse with the Greek Churches, where it was 
customary to study the LXX to determine “whether 
these things were so" (Acts xvi. 11), Mark was very 
familiar with this text, particularly in passages that were 
often quoted in Christian circles, and that in his book 
intended for Greek-speaking Christians he would make 
use of the LXX where it was convenient. Whether for 
this purpose he ever found it necessary to unrol the LXX 
may be considered doubtful. Mark was in the same 
position in relation to the Aramaie Matthew as was the 
person who translated the whole of Matthew into Greek 
some fifteen or twenty-five years later (above, p. 579 f.). 
The fact that in many instances the text is the same, 
or praetieally the same, in both, is satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the assumption of the dependence of both 
Mark and the Greek Matthew upon the same Aramaic 
orginal, the LXX, and the language current in the 
Chureh of their time. The fact, however, that they vary 
in numerous details, which for the most part do not affect 
the sense, is just as simply accounted for by the suppost- 
tion that Mark was not as yet acquainted with the Greek 
Matthew, and that the translator of Matthew into Greek 
was bound, first of all, to follow his original, and in other 
respects was under even less obligation to take into con- 
sideration the form of the citations in Mark than he 
was to pay attention to the LXX and the language of 
the Church (n. 6). The dependence of Mark upon the 
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Aramaic Matthew is shown also by the relation of the 
citations in both to the Hebrew text. While we are able 
to recognise, even in the Greek form in which we possess 
his work, that the author of Matthew used the Hebrew 
text of the O.T., though the citations which he took 
from this source are freely handled, and while we observe 
that the Greek translator retained this relation to the 
Hebrew text in many decisive passages in spite of his 
frequent dependence upon the LXX, Mark is much 
more strongly under the influence of the LXX, and 
gives us a translation which is independent of the 
LXX only where Matthew does the same. This he 
was able to do, not by reason of his independent know- 
ledge of the Hebrew text, of which he nowhere shows a 
clear example, but from his acquaintance with Matthew 
in its original Aramaic form. We have decisive proof of 
this in the citations in Mark i. 2f. and xiv. 27 (n. 6). 
In the first passage, Mark quotes a combination of Mal. 
iii. 1 and Isa. xl. 3 as a single connected saying of Isaiah. 
All the efforts made by the early Church to defend the 
evangelist against the censures of the Neoplatonist Por- 
phyry, by means of emendations of the text and apologetic 
interpretations of the only trustworthy text, were not 
enough to explain away the fact that at the very begin- 
ning of his book, and in the single passage where he 
quotes an author by name, Mark makes a mistake in 
citing his source. This would have been avoidable, if he 
had drawn upon the O.T. directly. If he had cited the 
passage freely from memory, it could be explained as a 
mere slip; but since both fragments of which the quota- 
tion is made up show clear traces of Mark's dependence 
upon Matthew (n. 6), the incorrect reference of the com- 
bined passages to Isaiah is to be explained as due to the 
same cause. Mark found both passages used in Matthew 
in connection with the Daptist, the one correctly referred 
to Isaiah (Matt. iii. 3), the other, however, quoted as 
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Mark iv. 41, where the reference is plainly to the disciples, whom Matthew 
everywhere designates as pa@nrai, never dvOpora (x. 35, 36 cannot be used 
in evidence, nor can xiv. 33 also be compared with it, where the disciples 
who remain in the ship, in distinction from Peter and Jesus, are called oi èv 
TG mÀoío). Also the people in general cannot be intended, who later heard of 
the act of Jesus, for whom Matthew commonly uses a different form of ex- 
pression (ix. 8, 33, xii. 23, xiv. 12, xv. 37, xxii. 33). Finally, Matthew did 
not refer to other persons who were with Jesus and the disciples in the same 
boat, for the practised fishermen did not need the help of sailors, and the 
company of strangers was not in place when Jesus desired to withdraw from 
the people, and had dismissed all who were not entirely suited to accompany 
Him (viii. 20) in order to cross the lake alone with the disciples (ver. 23). 
A solution of this difficulty, as well as of the use of /8o» in Matt. ix. 2, can- 
not be found in Matt., but, on the other hand, is found in Mark, in the state- 
ment iv. 36, that yet other ships alongside of or following the boat which 
held Jesus and His disciples, crossed the sea with them. This is one of the 
fine strokes of the brush which correctly reproduces the recollection of 
Mark's authority, Peter, and, without any intention on the part of Mark, it 
serves us as an historical explanation of the enigmatical dvÓpemo: in Matt. 
It would be entirely incomprehensible, however, that Matthew, when Mark's 
Gospel was before him, should have omitted this remark, which was essential 
for the understanding of his narrative; and also why he placed the exclama- 
tion of astonishment in the mouths of the puzzling * men," instead of the 
disciples, as is the case in Mark. Mark vi. 14-32 = Matt. xiv. 1-13. It is 
self-evident that Mark vi. 14-16 is not spontaneous narration, but an ex- 
planation of a received account by means of glosses (by $avepóv—avrov in ver. 
14, and then by ver. 15; cf. viii. 28), and that in consequence of these glosses 
the author is obliged to return to the beginning of the story as he had re- 
ceived it, in altered form, with ver. 16. Even those who are not sensitive to 
stylistic impressions must recognise this on comparing the passage with Luke 
ix. 7-9. It is equally clear, however, that Luke’s smooth account is not the 
basis of the awkward narrative in Mark, especially as everything added in 
Mark vi. 17 ff. is found in Luke, not in this connection, but in a partial and 
most condensed form at iii. 18-20. On the other hand, Matt. xiv. 1 ff. presents 
the original text which Mark glosses, If Mark did not find Herod’s brother 
designated by name in Matt. xiv. 3, the mistaken @iAimov of Mark vi. 17 is 
his addition (above, pp. 503, note 3, and 590). The omission of the name 
cannot be viewed reversely as a correction made by Matthew in material 
drawn from Mark, for a critical reader working upon Mark and, with more 
exact historical knowledge, noticing the error, would not simply have deleted 
the mistaken name, but have put the right one in its place, as the redactor 
of the Gospel of the Hebrews did in Matt. xxiii. 35 (above, p. 589, n. 5). But 
here, also, Mark is not simply a compiler of extracts. "The lively and graphic 
treatment, richer in every way as compared with Matthew, cannot be the 
produet of the free artistic fancy of this Mark, who yet showed himself so 
painfully bound to the written source before him. It can only have come 
from the accounts of those who stood nearer the events themselves, and in this 
connection—besides Peter—we are to bear in mind Luke viii.3; John iv. 46; 
Acts xii. l. From Peter, too, he would have known, what did not appear 
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from Matt., that the feeding of the five thousand was connected with the return 
of the apostles from their preaching tour. The champions of Mark’s priority 
over Matthew have with singular unanimity found a leading proof of Matthew’s 
dependence in the comparison of Matt. xiv. 12-13 and Mark vi. 30-33. 
Matthew, they say, thoughtlessly failed to observe that xiv. 3-11 was an 
episode growing out of what preceded xiv. 1f., and connects the continuing 
narrative immediately with the close of the episode, and he transforined the 
returning apostles (Mark vi. 30; Luke ix. 10) into John's disciples informing 
Jesus of their master’s death, because in his story the apostles had long since 
returned from their wanderings, being present with Jesus as early as xii. 1. 
In reply, let us note—(1) That Mark could not have betrayed Matthew into 
confusing Jesus’ disciples with the Baptist’s, for in Mark vi. 29 the disciples 
of the Baptist are plainly distinguished, even to the dullest comprehension, 
from the disciples of Jesus, who are spoken of as apostles, vi. 30. So if 
Matthew made the dajyyeAav of Mark vi. 30 the predicate of paénrai in 
vi. 29, it was not a case of confusion, but of wanton change. (2) There could 
be no occasion for Matthew to do this, in the fact that he had already recorded 
the sending out of the apostles in chap. x., for he had said nothing of their 
return, and he might mention that incidentally here as an introduction to 
something further. For by the whole arrangement of v. 1-xiv. 12 (above, 
pp. 542 ff., 558) he had precluded the readers’ finding in the succession of the 
narratives any reflection of the chronological order of the events. Therefore 
xii. 22-24 may be identical with ix. 32-34 (above, p. 599), and xiii. 54-58 
may precede 5-7. Ifa mere repetition of Mark vi. 30-33 had still seemed to 
him inconvenient, he could have omitted these statements and substituted a 
general note of time like iii. 1, xii. 1, xiv. 1. (8) If Matt. v. 1-xiv. 12 is not 
continuous narrative at all, but a series of narrative fragments, connected chro- 
nologically only here and there (viii. 1, viii. 18-ix. 34, xii. 46, xiii. 1—above, 
pp. 557 f., 584 f.), it must be considered a misunderstanding of the peculiarity 
of the Gospel to infer from the connection of xiv. 12 that what is related in 
xiv. 12 ff. followed the remarks of Herod in xiv. 2, which would then be 
incompatible with the immediate connection of these same events with the 
Baptist's execution. (4) As a matter of fact, there is nothing more likely than 
that Herod should have been visited by these superstitious fancies directly 
after the commission of his miserable deed. All that is related in Matt. 
xiv. 1-36, and also, with some additions,in Mark vi. 14-56, may easily have 
occurred in the space of a few weeks. Mark vii. 1-23 = Matt. xv. 1-90. 
Matthew's smoothly flowing account, which assumes acquaintance with Jewish 
customs, cannot be dependent on Marks, which is broken by glosses intended to 
explain these customs to extra-Palestinian and non-Jewish readers, and so made 
very awkward at the very beginning. Here again, too, as in ii. 27, vi. 10, cf. 
i. 7, the interruption of the discourse by kai &Aeyev avrois, vii. 9, shows that 
Mark was drawing upon a book in which the several parts of the discourse in 
question were differently arranged, or given in a more extended form. The 
former is the case in Matt. xv. 3-9. Mark found it more satisfactory to put 
first Isaiah’s condemnation of externalism in worship, which had an immediate 
relation to the question in dispute, and then follow with the proof, which 
in Matt. precedes, that the Pharisees in other matters also over-esteemed the 
Rabbinic precepts, in that they even set them above the explicit law of God. 
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3. (P. 608.) The correctness of the above remarks on Matt. xxi. 23- 
xxi. 46— Mark xi. 27—x1i. 37 will appear to everyone from any sort of a 
synopsis. Notice how Matthew reduces to bearable proportions the constant 
repetition of kai in Mark xi. 27, 28, 31, 33, xii. 2, 12, 13, 23, 28, 35, 38, cf. 
above, pp. 502, n. 2, 591, n. 7; also the smoother sentence-structure, Matt. 
xxi. 26, as compared with Mark xi. 32, and the apt raydevew, Matt. xxii. 15, 
instead of dypevew, Mark xii. 13. The same consideration which led Mark 
to eut down the series of parables directed against the Pharisees moved him 
also to abridge Matt. xxi. 40-44, although Mark xii. 10 is thereby deprived of 
its natural nnection. 

4. (P. 609.) Mark xv. 28 is recognised to be an interpolation; cf. Luke 
xxii. 37. Mark ix. 48 (and, according to the later authorities, ix. 44 also) is 
not so much a quotation as a free adaptation of Isa. Ixvi. 24, only with such 
divergences from the LXX as its introduction into Jesus’ discourse required. 
Mark xii. 29, where Deut. vi. 4 (exactly after the LXX) is prefixed to the 
words from Deut. vi. 5, which Matthew also quotes (chap. xxii. 37), is not 
to be regarded asa citation of Mark’s own; nor yet Mark xi. 17, where the 
quotation from Isa. lvi. 7, abridged in Matt. xxi. 13, is filled out in harmony 
with the LXX. 

5. (P. 610.) On the Aramaic words in Mark see above, p. 502, n. 1. 
On Mark xv. 34= Matt. xxvii. 46= Ps. xxii. 2, cf. vol. i. 15 f. This short 
ejaculation of the crucified Christ, as well as the other words of Jesus which 
Mark gives in Aramaic, might have been known to him from oral narratives 
before he read Matt. xxvii. 46. In the translation his 6 Âeós pov approaches 
the LXX more nearly than Matthew’s eé pov, but eis ri departs from the 
LXX and from the Greek Matt. (ivari). 

6. (Pp. 610, 611.) Certain citations call for more particular discussion. 
(1) Mark iv. 27 = Matt. xxvi. 31— Zech. xiii. 7. Mark's independence of the 
LXX here is beyond doubt, and on the other hand, also, he gives a far from 
exact translation of the Hebrew. He is, therefore, following a document in 
which the Hebrew text was indeed the basis, but was very freely handled, 
that is to say, Matt., which like Mark gives wardé instead of mára£ov 
against the original text and LXX. But even here we see that it was not 
the Greek Matt. that Mark had before him ; for what should have prompted 
him to turn about kai dcacxopricOjoovtat rà mpóBara (ris moiuvgs) into rà 
mpóflara Siackopmicénoovrac! Elsewhere Mark shows no aversion to a Semitic 
word-order ; in comparison with the Greek Matt., he is throughout the less 
elegant stylist. This is a mere chance, then, explaincd only by the sup- 
position that the same Aramaic original was before them both ; whereas 
Mark chose the order natural in Greek, the translator of Matt. preserved 
the order of the original. For the rest, there is no such agreement as would 
compel us to assume that Mark had the Greek Matt. before him, or that 
Matthew was influenced by Mark. The word rardcow is usual, and offered 
by the LXX ; besides, mouv and mpd8ara were inevitable, and d:acxopmc- 
Ójcovra. was in use in similar connections; cf. Jer. xxiii. 1, 2 ; John xi. 52; 
Acts v. 37. It may still be a matter of discussion whether the addition of 
rns moipvns (cf. Ps. Ixxiv. 1, c. 3; Ex. xxxiv. 31), by means of which the con- 
trast of shepherd and flock is made more noticeable to the ear, was already 
contained in the Aram. Matt., and was omitted by Mark, or whether it is an 
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addition of the Greek Matt. (2) Mark i. 2=Matt. xi. 10=Luke vii 27= 
Mal. iii. 1. It cannot be doubted that the bold alteration of this verse in- 
dependently of the LXX goes back to someone acquainted with the Hebrew. 
But if in Mark i. 2 éyó is to be omitted, with BD, etc., and Zuzpoo8év oov 
according to all good authorities, Mark cannot have been the model for 
Matthew, who took this éyo from Ex. xxiii. 20, and through conflation with 
this passage came to his twofold “before thee.” But neither can Mark’s 
reading be based on the Greek Matt, for why should he drop the éyó? 
If, on the other hand, he had in the Aramaic Matt. some such phrase as 
we find in the Targum Mal. iii. 1, bv xix x7, he might take the pronoun 
to be unemphatic (as it is in the Targum = Hebrew, 32), and unnecessary 
to be expressed in Greek. If, furthermore, he found without doubt in both 
parts of the clauses, supposing that his original was an Aramaic book, a 3293p 
with or without > prefixed (— Hebrew 3:25), it was very natural to omit the 
second. On the other hand, the writer of the Greek Matt. appears here, too, 
as à translator intent at once upon exactness and upon a certain elegance. 
He does not leave the x (Hebrew »z:x in the underlying passage, Ex. 
xxiii. 20) untranslated, but renders the double yn7p first by mpd mpoodzov 
gov and then by the synonymous éympocGév cov, to avoid monotony. 
(3) Mark i. 32 Isa. xl. 3= Matt. iii. 3; Luke iii. 4. As all three Synoptists, 
unlike John i. 23 (abridged form of the quotation), have no word that does 
not appear in the LXX, anyone might equally well pass as the exemplar of 
the other two. Luke, indeed, might seem to be entitled to this precedence, 
as it is evident from iii. 5-6 that he consulted the LXX, and from it extended 
the quotation. But if for other reasons Luke's priority is not to be thought 
of, Mark, too, can lay no claim to it ; for, first, by the mistaken combination 
of Mal. iii. 1 and Isa. xl. 3 he shows here his dependence on Matt. (above, 
611); and, secondly, it is unlikely that he was affected by those apologetic 
considerations which prompted Matthew—who aimed to present Jesus 
primarily as the king veiled in the form of the lowly servant of God, and 
the guise of a prophet—not to set Him forth to begin with as the God of 
Israel, and led him accordingly to reduce the concluding rov ĝÂeoù jpóv to 
avrov. 


ADDENDUM. 


Vor. IL, PAGE 185, LINE 10. 


Concerning Christianos or Chrestianos, it should be said that, according to 
Andresen, Wochenschrift f. Klass. Philol., 1909, S. 780 f. (cf. Codd. grec? et lat. 
photogr. depicti, tom. vii., pars. post. fol. 38r ; also Harnack, Mission des Chris- 
tentums?, i. 348), in the only MS. of this portion of the ;Linals of Tacitus, 
Chrestianos was written by the first copyist, and subsequently was corrected 
into Christianos, whereas the Christus which follows was written in this form 
by the first hand. 
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